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that  historical  factors  are  acknowledged  by  many 
t  determinants  of  prV^nt-day  life /few  efforts 


The  Experimental  Schlbpls  program  was  authorized  by  ciongiress  in  1971 
and,  when  the  National  Instit|ute  of  Education  was  estab-lished  a^year  later, 
it  became  a  major  component  qf  NIE's  efforts.     As  part  of  the  ^Jkperimental 
Schools  program,  NIE  began  a  i special  experiment  involving  IG^^pral  school 
districts  to  explore  vital  prilicy  questions.      One  of  these  questions  is 
whether  a  school  system,  wheJi  given  the  opportunity,  can  make  significant 
changes  in  its  operations  to/the  ultimate  betterment  of  pupils  and  community. 

^     The  research,  reported  upon  herein  is  concerned  with  one  aspect  of 
rural  life  as  it.  relates  to/ contemporary  social  change  —  namely,  the  role  of 
history  as  a  contextual,  ar^d  perhaps  deteinmining ,  force  on  what  can  and 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  i  comprehensive  effort' to  improve  school  systems. 
This  report  is  directed  exjblicitly  to  question^g^regarding  history  as  a 
factor  in  influencing  programs  designed  to  brq^ng  about  rural  improvements. 

Despite  the  fact 
■researchers  to  be  importarl 
have  been  undertaken  to  e:|tamine  this  concern  systematically  and  in  detail.  / 
The  present  set  of  studied  is  designed  to  satisfy  just  such  an  objective.  / 

V 

Histories  of  the  10  rural  communities  in  the  Experimental  School^ 

It 

program  are  presented  ^in  their  own  right, -and  then  analyzed  in  two  ways.|- 
First,  they  are  examined  to  determine  simila;rities  and  differences  in  tKe 
developmental  characteristics  found  ampng  the  10  communities,  and  these^, 
in  turn,  are  compared  with  more  aggregate  national  patterns  of  rural 
community  development.     Second,  the  present-day  characteristics  of  these _ 
communities  are  compared  with  those  of  the  nation.     Ultimately,  we  seek  to 
determine  the  extent  and  ways  ih  which  history  can,  in  effect,  serve;  to 
forcoast  subsequent  changes. 

Of  particular  significance  are  two  complementary  functions* which 
these  histories  serve.     First,  they  provide  illustrative  materials'concerning 
the  actual  development  process  of  10  rural  communities  as  ^  relates  to 
programs  of  educational  innovation.     Programs  are  examined  in  teims  of  their 
historical  antecedent^.     Second,  they  demonstrate  a  role  historical  data 


Vll 


can  play  in  research  on  present-day  efforts  toward  community;  improvement. 
^As.^ocral  scientists  study  rural  communities  from  various  peifspectives , 
these  histories  will,  we  hope, ^provide  a  stimulus  to  including  MstorjLcal 
analysis  as  a  "facet  of  their  research  design. 


Stephen  J.  Fitzsiinmons,  Ph.D 
Senior  Scientist 


Cambridge ,  Massachusetts 
April  15,  1975 


Peter  C.  Woltf 
Editor 
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^    CHAPTER  I.     A  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  ON  COMMUNITY 

^  o  '      .  Introduction  ,  * 

At  a  time  in  America ' s  his tbry  when  Ahere  is  growing  demand  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas >  not  much,  is  known  about  whether 
a  community's^  unique  historical  characteristics  influence  its  response  to 
such  attempts.     Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  recent  legislation  by  the 
Congress,  efforts  to  improve  rural  American  life  are  proceeding  on  many  ' 
fronts   (e.g.,  education,  economic  development,  health,  housing,  child 
development,  and  programs  for  the  elderly)',    our  particular  interest  here 
is  wxth  one  federal  program  designed  to  improve  education  in  rural  * 
communities:     the  Exper^imental  Schools  program  of  the  National  Institute  "of 
Education,     Thi&  program  assumes  that  local  economic,-  political,  and. 
resovirce  characteristics  can**TiMluence  how  effective  each  project  will  be. 
However,  individual*  historical  characteristics  may  also  be  important.  Does 
a  community's  historical  development  pattern  —  that  is,  its  educational, 
economic,  ciMrtural,  social,  and  political  history  — -  play  an  important  role 
in  influencing  just  hoj^  it  responds  to  present-day  initiatives  tCM  bring 
about  changes?  -  ( 

^o^eal  with  this  issue,  historiee' of  Ip  communities  receiving' 
Experimental  Schools  funding  have  been  developed.*^    .In  eacl#*history ,  a 
*  community  an(J  its  school  system  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  their*  dcaVelopment 
patterns  as  these  lead  up  to  their' present-day  characteristics!  \Further 
analyses  then  compare  patterns  of  development  across  the  10  communities. 
These  patterns  are  in  turn  compared  with  development  and 'present-day  ^  r 
characteristics  typical  of  rural  America..    In  this  manner,*  we  can  identify^' 
patterns  among  the  10  communities  an3  similaritifes  to  national  characteristics 
in  ordet  to  see  how  relevant  the  findings  from  this  study  will  be  to  other 
rural  areas.     Although  /these. histories  we±e  prepared,  in  the  context  of  a  \^ 
larger,  five-year  longitudinal  study,  titey  stand  in  their  own  right  as  a^ 
body  df  knowledge  concerning  rural  communities.    This ^information  will  be 
used  subsequently  to  explore  the  influence  of  historical  antecedents  uprsm 
the  success  of  programs  desi^rne^  to  bring  about  planned  educa^tional  ^han^ 
in  rural  school  systems.  ^  *  . 

  V/' 

1  •  * 

Each  of  the  10  school  districts  is  called  a  community,  ^ven  though 
some  of  the  districts  are  large  and  contain  several  villages  or  other 
communities.     Edjacationally ,  each  school  district  is  a  community.  Occasionally,' 
these  communities  are  referred  to  as  "sites"  (for "the  Experimental  Schools 
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■    ■  .     .  ■  ,  ^ 

1^  This  chapter  provides  the' context  in  which  the  studies  have  been 

develo^edV    It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  research.,  both  isubstantivd  • 
and  procedural,  and  then  addresses  the  qoals  for  the  historical  analyses, 
I'oliov/ifi'j  t\\i\,  informaLior)  i55  prosontod  on  why  thcsie  histories  have  been 
written,  the  set  of  procedures  and  guidelines  used  in  developing  individual 
histories,  cinalytic  procedures  applied,  and  the  organization  of  the 
remainder  of  this  volume,  ^ 


A  Majdr  Study  of  Education  in  Rural  America 


In  1972  ,f  the  Experimentlal  Schools  program  of  the  Nationcil 
Institute  of  Education  awarded  a  contract  to  Abt  Associates  Inc.  to  conduct 
a  five-year  study  of  an  experimental  program  in  which  10  selected,  small, 
rural  school  districts  were  funded  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
available  to  their  students.     The  job  of  developing  an  overall  research 
strategy  was  a  complex  one* 

A  variety  of  considerations  influenced  the  development  of  the 
research  and,  specifically,  the  contents  of  this  book.     These  considerations 


included: 


•  The  nature  and  objectives  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education; 

•  The  nati^re  and  objectives  of  the  Experimental  Schools  program; 

•  The  nature  of  life  in  rural  America; 

m    The  special  concerns  regarding  a  study  of /small  school 
districts  serving  rural  areas; 

•  The  stata-of-the-art  in  educational  and  soci^al  science 
reisearch  and  the  unique  research  opportunities  offered  by 
this  effort* 


The  National  Institute  of  Education  —  A  New  Force  in  Fostering  Research 
Concerning  American  Education  )^ 

The  National  institute  Jf  Education  was^  established  in  a  fairly 
explicit  policy   context..    The  Congress  declared  that  it  would  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  "to  provide  to  every  person  an  eqilal  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regardless  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  national  origin,  ^or  social  class"     (Public  Law  92-318,  June  23,  19^72^^ 
p. 93).     Based  upon  numerous  studies  and  extensive  testimony,  the  Congress 
determined  that  the  American  educational  system  did  not  achieve  these  objec- 
tives and  that  pronpxinced  inequalities  of  opportxinity  to  receive  a  high 
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quality  education  existed  in  our  society.    In  addition,  in  order  to  achieve 

its  objectives,  far  more  dependable  .knowledge  regarding  the  process  of      *  . 

learning  dnd  education  was  required.    Because  of  inequities  of  educational 

opportunity  and  a  limited  knowledge  of  how  besf  to  address  the  situation, 

Congress  deemed  that,  "the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  responsiblity  to 

provide  leadership  in  the  condu94:  and  support  of  scientific  inquiry  into 

2 

the  educational  process"  (ibid. ) . 


The  Nature  and  Objectives  of  the  Experimental  Schools  Program 

The  t^ational  Institute  of  Education  (NiE)  and  the  Experimental 
Schools  (ES)  program  have  a  common  origin.    Both  were  f irst'^proposed  in 
the  budget  presented  to  the^  Congress  in  January,  1969  and  then  formally  , 
presented  in  the  President's  Message  on  Educational  Reform  ahd  Renewal, 


To  help  achieve  equal  educational  opportunity.  Public  Law 
92-318,  creating  the  NIE,  was  enacted  by  the  92nd  Congress  on  June  23,  1972, 
NIE,  located  in  the  U,S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
became  (operational  in  November,  1972. 

The  key. mandate  of  NIE  is  the  fostering  of  coordinated  research  pf  suffi- 
cient scope  and  calibre  to  provide  meaningful  information  to  educators  on 
how  bo  improve  the  qualit"y'  and  equality  of  e(3ucation  for  all  Americans. 
Specifically,  thd  responsibilities  of  the'NIE  are  to  imp rove\ education, 
including  career  education,  by:  • 

•  helping  to  solve  or  alleviate  the  problems,  and  achieve 
the  objectives,  of,  American  education;  . 

•  advancing  the  practice  of  education -as  an  art science ,  and 
profession;  .  •  • 

•  Strengthening  the  scientific  and  technological  foundations  of 
education;  and 

•  building  an  effective  educational  research  and  development 
system  (op.  cit. ,  p.  94) . 

The  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  stipulates  a  variety  of  activities  consis- 
tent with  the  NIE  objectives;  e.g.,  conduct  of  Educational  research,  dissemin- 
ation of  findings,  coordination  of  research,  training,  and  so  forth,  Educa^- 
tional  research  included:    "research  (basic  and  applied),  planning,  surveys, 
evaluations,  investigation  experiments,  developments,  and  demonstrations  in 
the  field  of  education."    Fully  90%  of  the  NIE  budget  must  be  consumed  through 
grants  or  contracts  which  encompass  these  activities. 
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delivered  in  March,  1970.     The  ES  program  was  designed  as  a  prototype 
program  for  NIE.     However, „as  a  function  of  the '  legislativ(?  process, 
t.no  hS  program  was  autln^rized  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1971  and 
was  well  under  way'  by  the  time  NIE  was  established  a* year  later. 

The  Experimental  Schools  pVogram  was  authorized  by  Congress 
under  the  Cooperative  Researrch  Act  (Public  Law  91--531)  passed  in  1971. 
The  program  was  designed  as  a  bridge  between  basic  educational  research 
and  actual  practice.     At  its  incepti9n,  three  experimental  features, 
wore  built  into  the  prog^-am:     it  woilld  establish  ^  limited  number  of 
projects;  its  completion  date  would  be  in   10    years;  and,  it  would  include  ' 
intensive  documentation  ahd  evaluation. 

The  ES  program  arose  out  of  a  well-defined  historical  context. 
During  the  I960's  with  the^  enactment  of  many  Great  Society  programs,  numerous 
individual  educatiQnalvef forts  were  launched  in  the  United* States ,  including 
many  research  studies.  It  soon  bfecame  apparent,  however,  that  th*e  introduction 
of  change  into  school  systems  was  difficult  and  that  despite  good  intentions, 
si^gnificant  improvements  in  operations  and  student  perfprmance  were  hard 
to  document.     Moreover,  the  research  indicated  that  while  many  compdnents 
of  a  /^iven  educafcdonal  system  were  often  related  to  specific  improvements, 
their  actual  relation  to  the  chai^ges  were  not  really  dealt  with  beyond 
rhetoric.     In  addition,,  educational  change  seemed  to  require  not  only  changes 
in  schools  but  changes  in  tl^eir  communities  as  well.     Education  was  apparently 
not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  change  in  the  students.     Little  was  also  ' 
known  about  how  to  change  educational ' structures.     Finally,  many  of  the 
measures  used  to  reflect  change  , in  performance  vere^  inadequate  for  the 
purposd  of  studying  educational  chang^     Perhaps  symbolic  and  most 
discouraging,  a  study  by  the  Ford  Foundation  revealed  tha^ there  were 
few  residual^  effects  from  its  $34  million  dollar  investment  in  educational 
improvement  programs. Unfortunately ,  ^  this  story  goes  back  well  before  the 
Great  Society  programs.     In  fact,  many  innovations  were  introduced  into 
American  education  prior  to  World  War  I,  yet  little  is  available  in  the  way 
of  demonstrated  impact. 
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Thus,  the  historical  context  of  the  ES  program  suggested 

th^t: 

•  meaningful  educational  change  is  difficult  to  introduce  into' 
thj  system; 

many  aspects  of  the  educational  system  must  be  affected  in 
order  for  defined  gains  to  occur;  i 

•  factors  beyond  the  school  system  have  great  bearing  Upon  what 
^         happens  in  the  school; 

»■  .# 

•  knowledge  is  limited  about  how  to  measure  changes; 

•  information  about  change  in  schools  is  not  well  disseminated: 
and  .  *  ' 

'  m    the  whple  question  of  the  nature  of  education  is  unclear. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  Experimental  Schools  program  can  be 
four>d  in  Appendix  I.  - 

The  Nature  of  Life  ia  Rural  America  * 

^      Of  the  17,980  operating  school  districts  in  the  United  States  in 
1970,  more  than  40%  can  be  classified'  as  rural serving  isolated  or  semi- 
isolated  immunities  with  student  bodies  of  less  than  2,500  pupilsT  In 
total,  rural  schools  educate  more  than  eight  .million  of  tiie  nation's  youth. 
The  quality  of  education  by  various  measures  in  these  communities  is  fairly 
diverse,     mny  ru^l  communities  arid  their' schools  systems' are  worried  ^a^^ 


 .J 
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With  respect  to  definition  bf  urban  and  rural  areas  of  America, 
the  U.S.  Census  Bur^u  states: 

The  urbah  population  comprise^  all  persons  living  in  ' 
urbanized  areas  and  in  places  o£  2,500  inhabitants  or 
more  outside  urbanized  areas.    More  specifically,  the 
urban  population  consists  of  all  persons  living  in  ^ 
(a)  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  pr  more  incorporated 
as  cities,  villages,  boroughs  (except  Alaska),  and  towns 
(except  in  the  New  England  states,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin) , 
but  excluding  those  persons  living  in  the  rural  portions  i 
of  extended  cities;     (b)u  unincorporated  places  of  2,500  ^ 
inhcibitants  or  more,  and  (c)  other  territory,  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  included  in  urbanized  areas.  The 
--^1,  fi^Pi^t±  dlassi±ie4^as^^  constitutes  jUie  jrural 

population.  '  ----- 

9 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:     1970.    Vol.  I,  Characteristics 

of  the  Population.    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1973* 
(pp.  App.  1-2) .  . 
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their  future.     In  fact,,  the  general  quality  of  rural  education,  as  reflected 

4 

in  the  recent  Coleman  Report    is  significantly  below  that  of  urban  areas. 

Two  points  are  important  in  understanding  rural  education. 
F^irsti  rural  communities  differ  from  urban  areas  of  America  in  many  ways; 
e.g.,  geographic  isolation,  small  population  groups,  rather  extensive 
i^nformal  communication  networks,  and  a  way  of  life  more  directly  in  contact 

wi\th  the  natural  environment.     Second,  rural  communities  differ  from  one 

\  ... 

another  in  many  ways; ♦e.g.,  economic  base,  geological  environment,  cultural 

* 

and  ^thnic  heritage,  school  system  philosophy,  etc. 

During  the  past  two  decades  there  had  been  growing  alarm  by  Congre 
urban  government  and  rural  citizenry  about  the  status  of  life  in  rural 
America.     Rural  communities  give  evidence  of  losing  their  greatest  asset — 
the  youth  of  the  community.    Overcrowded  cities  with  high  Unemployment  , 
rates  have  failed  to  absorb  all  these  new  residents,  many  of  whom  possess 

4  4' 

inadequate  education  and  ^hose  rural  ac.culturation  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  under s\;and  the  complexities  of^'urban,  industrialized  society. 
Economic  and  social  costs  of  the  influxvof  rural  workers  to  America's  large 
cities  are  enonApus.     Improvement  of  rural  living  conditions  would  decrease 
this  influx  and  would  benefit  not  only  rural  areas  but  the  nation  as  a  whole 
Given  the  present  condition  of  our  cities,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  a 
more  inclusive  definition  of , the  benefit^  derived  from  rural  development 
was  not  used  when  deciding  whether  to  invest  public  funds  in  urbah  or  rural 
areas. 

Today,  rural  immunities,  whose  combined  population  represents 
about  26%  of  the  nation's  population  (or  more  than  50,000,000  Americans), 
are  facing  many  problems  as  a  result,  of  shifts  in  the  employment  base  of 
their  economy.     A  reduction  of  agricultural  employment  has  not  been  fully 
compensated  by  new  industries.     Even  where  new  industries  are  established 
in  a  rural  community,  structural  unemployment  remains;  i.e.,  the  wrong 
people,  particularly  older  farm  laborers,  are  available  for  existing  jobs. 

Recent  Congressional  hearings  have  brought  the  public's  attention 
to  malnutrition  and  associated  health  problems  such  as  iron  def icienc^v 
'anemia,  low^energy  levels,  and  mental  retardation  during  childhood,  which 
exist  in  some  rural  areas,  particularly  among  poor  blacks  and  Appalachian 
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.  Jame*s  S.  Coleman  et  al_. ,  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Washington,  D.  C:     Government  Pointing  Office,  1966.  if 
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whites.     Housing  studies  raise  concern  over  the  percent  o#  standard  housing 

facilities  in  rural  areas  throughout  America.     But  even  th^  best  marshalling 

of  statistics  does  not  portray  the  totality  of  the  rural  dilemma,  for  many 

facets  of  life  are  still  not,  statistically  qucuitif  iable  .-^    General  boredom' 

among  the  youth  and  the  elderly lack  bf  good  recreational  opportunities 

for  many  communities,  and  the  absence  of  a  variety  of  services  (e.g.,  child 

care,  mental  health  caye,  public  transportation}  contribute  to  a  reduced 

♦ 

quality  of  life. 

From  the  opposite  perspective;  when  rural  communities  have  a 
'sfound  economic  and  social  base,  they  haye  much  to  contribute  to  an  indivi- 
dual's life.     The  healthy  rural  community  offers  freedom  from  many  of  the 
problems  of_J.ife  in  an  overcrowded  city  such  as  high  crime  rates,  air 
and  water  pollution,  long  lines  for  services >  and  impersonal  relations 
among  neighbors.     The  economic  base  in  some  rural  communities  has  been 
strengthened  by  inclustries  which  are  capable  of  operating  somewhat  more  ^/ 
independently  of.>s^ch  factors  as  local  nt^kets  and  rapid  transportation. 
The  expanded  highway  network  and  the  availability  of  television,  magazines, 
and  other  means  of  communication  have  increased  the  contact  of  rural' 
residents  with  the  rest  of  American  culture'.  Thu,s,  there  are  increasing 
possibilities  for  the  rural  resident  to *partake  of  some  of  the  benefits 
previously  offered  to  urban  dwellers.  -     ^  /  %\ 

Some  economists  now  talk  about  rural  growth  centers  as  a  po^jsibld 
"solution"  to  rural  economic  decline There  is  speculation  that  a  broader' 
base  of  economic  life  is  indeed  possible  in  these  aife^s.     For  example, 
in  Kansas,  where  15  years  ago  politicians  ai»d  scientists  agreed  that 
thousands  of  communities  would  die  off  in  20  years >  some  local  communities ^ 
have  surprised  the  prognosticators  by  ^hanging  their  direction  and  improving 
their  economies •     The  comprehensive  study  which  produced  this  report  is 
directed  at  understanding  how  the  school  can  help" to  improve-  the  quality  of 
life  in  a  rural  setting,  -  *  '      .  & 
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Special  Study  of  Small  School  Districts  *,^erving  Rural  Areas 

In  March,  197 2: A  the  U.S.  O'ffice  of  Education  issued  an  Announce- 
ynont  of  a  Competition  for  \small  Rural  ^Schools ,  which  informed  all.  school 
districts  in  the  United  States  with,  less  than  1^^500  pupiis  of  the  objective 
Qf  the  ES  program  and  its  fiive-year  duration  of  funding/    Follc^wing  a 
brief  cjiscussion  of  problems  in  rural  American  ^ducatio^i^  si^flool  systems 
were  presented  with  five  , project. requirements.     These  included  the  develop- 
ment of:  4> 


a  fr6sh  approach  to  the  nature  and  substance  of  total 
curriculum  in  light  of  local  needs  and  goals?  # 


reorganization  and  training  of  staff  to  meet  particular 
project  goals? 

innovative  use  of  time,  space,  and  faca^lities; 

active  community  involvement  in  developing,  operating, 
and  evaluating  the  proposed  project;  and 

administrative  and  organizational  structure  which  supports 
the  proj'ect  and  takes  into  account  local  strengths  and  neecjs, 


Applicants  were  advised  that  all  grade  levels   (K-12)  must  be  ificluded  in 
the  project,  the  .entire  enrollment  must  be  involved,  maximum  project  size 
could  not  exceed  2,500  students,"  and  attention  should  tie  given  to  problems 
of  pdbrly  performing  students  and  to  students  from  low  income  families. 
It  was  noted  that  the  experimental  funds  must  not  be  used  to  support 
current  ^activities  or  be  part  of  regular  operating  costs,  but  j^^ther  would 
su^jplcment  local  costs  of  an  innovative  program.     Prospective  applicants 
were  informed  of  the  USOE  commitment  to  intensive  documentation  and  evalu- 


ation of  projects  through  outside  contracting.     To  qualify,  interested  school 

tt: 

-  _ .    ■  / 


districts  had  to  submit  applications  by  April  15,  1971S,  1-1/2  months  after 
receipt  of  the  announcement  letter.    •  • 
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^  Approximately  320  school  districts  responded  to  the  announce- 

ment before  the  April  15  deadline.     Twelve  sites  were  selected  from 
these  applicant  school  districts  for  inclusion  in  the  Study  of  Rural* 
Education.     Six  school  districts  were  given  one-year  planning  grants 

and  Six  were  given  five-year  commitments*  to  plan  and  implement  prograjns. 

O 

Four  of  the'  six  sites  funded  for  the  one-year  plcuining  period  were 
later  given  commitments  for  an  additional  five  years'  upon  ^completion  an^ 
approval  of  their  five-year  plans.     The  10  sites  selected  are  geographically 
and  individually  a  diverse  group.     They  include  the  ^^itbwing  school  , 
districts:  -  • 

Craig,  Alaska 
*    Willcox,  Arizona  ,  . 

Hancock  County,  Kentucky  y 

Constantme ,  Michigan 

Perry  County,  Mississippi 

Union  58,  New  Hampshire  ^ 

South  Umpqua,  Oregon  v--™^ 
Lead-Deadwood,  South  Dakota 

Quilcene-Brinnon#  Washington  ^       *  ^ 

Carbon  County  School  District  No. 2,  Wyoming 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  each  com- 

munity  is    presented  in  Figure  1.  • 

,^         -  ■  -  / 

Longitudinal'  Study  of  Educational  Change  in  Rutal  America  - 

Eight  separate,  coordinate  efforts  were  developed  in  the  -  . 
Abt  Associates  "Longitudinal  Study  of  .Educational  Change  in  Rural  America." 
Two  studies  which  were  tailored  to  the*  unique  characteristics  of.  the  communi 

ties  and"  their  school  systems' were  conducted  individually  within  each  of  the 

••  .  ■  .  > 

10  communities.     These  included: 

(X)     a  history  of  the  community  and  its  school  system  prior 

to  ina'ugu^ation  of  the  experimental  project,  • 

tk 

(2)     a  "case  study"  of  each  community  and  its  school  system 

over  the  five-year  .period  of  the  ^project',  ^  ' 

,    Three  more  studies  were  undertaken  "acro^"  the  10  communities; 

i.e.,  they  studied  all  sites  uniformly  in  order  to  determine  what  might 

be  generalizable  to  other  rural  communities  in  the  Unitfed  States.  These 

included : 
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(3)  a  st^dy  of  changes  which  take  place  in  pupils," 

(4)  a  study  of  changes  which  take  placp  in  the  organization  of 
schooling,  and** how  these  changes  influence  pupils,  and 

(5)  a  studylof  changes^  which  takesplace  p.h  the.  communities , ' 

"  •      how.  thes  e  influencie  the  school  system,  and  How  changes  ia 
the  stucents  an^' school  system  influence^Jibia,  community . 

Certain  selec  ted«.  s^tfdies  were  to  be  conducte/d  periodically 


throughout  the  life  of 
two  school  districts,  w 


districts-     These  are  qalled 
(6)  special 


Plnally ,  two 


the'lO  pirpjects-  Some  might  iLnvolve  only  one  or 
hile  others  could  occur  "across*'  all  the  school 


studies  of f the  Experimental  Schools  projects, 
studies;  weire  to  be  undertaken  upon  completion  of  the 
10  projects  and  were  bas^d  in  part  on  the  findings  of  the  six  previously 
mentioned  studies.    These  included:'  ■  '  ■      ^  ^ 

(7)  an  overall  evaluatioli  of  the  expe.riment  in  terms  of  achieve- 
ment of;  objectives  set  by  the  individual. projects, 

(8)  i^ari  asessment  of  major  findings  in  terms  of  thqir  application 

to  questions  of  public  policy,  educational  programs,  and 
research. 

More  detailed  digcussion  of  the  seven  studies  other  than  the  histories  can 
found  in  Appendix  II*  ' 


/Purpose  of  the  Histories  A; 

The  10  histories  were  developed  and  ^written  for  their 

relevance  to  the  overall  study  of  the  Experimental  Schools  program. 

.  »  ■  I  ■      '  "  **  • 

Tl^^ir  purpose   is    to  provide  a^.th^rough  undek-standing  of  what  occurred 

in  the  10 'school  districts  prior  to  the  Experimental  Schools  program 

which,  in  turn,  might  influence  what  liappens  to  themi  during  the  program. 

Two  important  ^ssunjptions  underlie  the^  development  df  history  with  rosfM^ct 

to  education;  ■  .  ,       .  ^, 

-..  g  .  '5;  ;     ■  ■     '  \    .  /  ^ 

•  The  nature  of  the  school  system  may  in  significant  measure 
be  afffect^d  by  such  non-educational  aspects  of  the  x^ommunity 
as  traditions,  economic  characteristics  and  local  government 
processes,^  >^eref pre, ^  thege  other  aspects  ^Isp  need  to  be 
studied  carefully •  ' 

•  The  effect  of  the  ES  program  as  a  change  agent  in  the  s^jhool 
system  may  be  significantly  enhanced  or  constrained  by  . 

\  historical  characteristics.     That  is,  past  historical  events 

as  well*  as  ongoing  Jiis.tor'ical  causal  chains  may  affect  the* 
school  .System  in>general  and  the' ES  program  in  particular. 


16 

Zo 


The  histories  are  multifaceted  in  their  objectives-     Included  as 


objectives  are  the  following: 


\  '  -        ~  '  •  * 

"  ")     '  ■  •  '  '  "        ■  ■      .  .  • 

(J)     To  provide  concise  yot  comprehensive ^histories  of  individu^ 
communities;  '  . 

(2)  To  gain  information  on  economic,  ecological,  social,- cultural, 
political  and  psychological  factors  shaping  their  preset 
characteristics  to  present  a  fullei^  picture  of  why  the 
communities  are  as  they  are  today;  ■.  '  . 

(3)  To  identify  J^ays  in  which  rural  communities  may  differ  £»i 
urban  communities;  T 

(4)  To  identify  ways  in  which  rural  communities  may  differ  fron 
each  xjther;  'I' 


V  (5;     To  ascertain  through  comparative  analysi;$:|Wheiiier.  there  "  are 
patterns  in  ^develop{neht  processes;      >?    ^  ' 

'   (6)     To  determine  whether  development  pattern3' of  these  J.0  ^ 
V     *  communities  correspond  €o  .thos.e  of  rur^  America  ^in  general,; 

(7)     To  determiine  whether  these  comiduhitiea'  present-day  char a^^ 
tics  correspond. to  those  lOf  rural  America  in  general;  and 

(Si    To  render  history  an  ihdependent  variable- by  identifying 
historical  Y^«:itt?c^is^W       communities  which  may  enhance 
or  constrain  subsequent  changies  attributable  to,  investment 
projects,  I      [  ' 


preparing  the  Histories 


The  ; individual  Histories  we're  prepared  by- on-site  resear9hers 
(OSRs) ;  all  ok  them  were  professionally  1:rained  either  as  anthropologists 
or  sociologists.    Brief  biographies  of  the  on-site  researchers . and  other 
key  project  staff  can  be^fpund  in  Appendix  III. 


Local  residents  provided  much  early  historical^^Uiformation'' and 
.supplemented  recent  information  as,  well.  ^  Where  available,  the  two  most* 
h^jlpful  sourceg  of  written  materials  were  historical  societies  aQd  special 
books  or  documents  of  the  area-  .  "  '  \„ 

^         While  each  community  was  viewed  as  unique, ^with  its  own  special 
story  to  tell,  the  on-^site  researchers  were  provided  with  explicit  descrjLp- 
tions  of  the  various  sections  of  the  histories  in  order  that. similar  informa- 
tion from  all  10  communities  would  be  in  the  same  plage  and  therefore  easily 
retrievable  for  analysis!     The  general  f ramewoyk^or:  the  histories  is  given 
in  Appendix  IV.  The  detailed  "outline  of  topics  to  be  included  in  the  histories 
is  presehted  in  Figure*2.  .  -  .  -1 
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Each  history  deals  with  olx  gonoraX  conaornfi; 

•  Basic  facts  describing  the  community) 
#4r  Basic  geography,  geology,  and  ecology? 

•  Settlement  patterns  during  its  first  30  years?  ^ 

•  general  eotnmunity  at  the  time  of  entry  of  the  Experimental 
Schools  program?  and 

•*  History  of  the  Experimental  Sehpols  program  grant  application* 

The  histories  describe  the  economic  life  of  the  communities,  their  cultures 

and  traditions,  their  geneital  systems  of  government,  community  services, 

contact  with  surrounding  communities^,  an4  the  characteristics  of  the  school 

system  and  Its  pupils  at  the  time  of  program  entry. 

Analysis  of  Findings 

'   Unless  the  10  communities  as  a  group  could  provide  a  base  from 
which  to  extrapolate  and  generalize  about  thi>  J?ange  of  rural  comn\jinitios 
in  the  United  States,  the  histories  in  Chapters  II-XI  vypuld  have  limited 
usefulness.    The  *10  communities,  however,  were  found  to  be  quite  roprosonta- 
live  of  rural  America  in  several  ways.    Comparative  analysis  of  the  data 
collected  indicates  that  the  communities  provide  a  good  sampling  in  such 
respects  as  regional  location,  geographic  characteristics,  ecolo^,  and 
geolcjggy,  as  wetl  as  in  cultural,  social,  political,  economic,  and  historical' 
factors.    Not  only  were  the  sites  comparable  as  a  group,  *but  their  very 
diversity  as  individual  communities  seemed  to  represent  the  diversity  within 
rural< America. 

A  cross-site  analysis  between  the  10  communities  is  presented 
in  Chapter  XII,,  and  a  comparison  of  the  10  rural  communities  with,  rural 
America  as  a  whole  is  presented  in  Chapter  Xlil.    While  reading  the 
histories  (Chapters  II-XI) ,  however,  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  reader 
to  keep  m  mi^nd  the  fallowing  cqpsi^derations  upon  which  the  analysis  and  ^ 
comparisons  are  based, 
,   ^  There  are  at  lea^t  two  different  approaches  to  the  interpretation 

of  hi?3torical  information.    For  some  historians,  the  only  valid  purpose 
of  history  is,  to  tell  what  has  happened  in  the  past  for  its  qwn  sake.  The 
richness  of liistory^^s  to  be  found  solely  in  what  is  told.    Any  idea  that 
"history  is  the  forecaster  of  future  events"  is  rejected.    History  can  point 
to  significant  causal  factors  which  precede  a  particular  event;  through 
history  man  can  learn  about  man  'as  he  was  in  the  past,  but  history  is  not  a 
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harbinqttr  ot'  tlu»  future*.    Nc»w  eumbinationa*  of  eircutnQtaneas,  now  toahnoluqA<»o, 
ruw  allianct»n  all  invalid^ito  extrapolation  beyond  the  moot  general  level. 
An *thfr  kind  of  historian  argues  that  historical  knowledge  can  play  a  more 
aw-tive  rolo  in  eonteniporary  rosoareh.    The  paot  to  a  certain  extent  may  , 
indeed  foreahadow  the  future?  it  may  provide  a  perspective  on  the  future,  ^ 
interpretation  of  history  one  favors,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  study  is  not  concprned  with  the  broad  swoop  of  all  of  history  but 
wxth  a  not  of  fairly  well  circumoaribod  situations— 10  small  rural  corp- 
munitAiMu 

Under  either  interpretation  of  history  it  is  possible  to  look 
for  iAittorns  of  similarity  or  difference  either  among  the  communitios 
themr,i»lves  or  between  t\\Q  communitios  and  the  larger  American  culture  of  which 
^tht-y  atv  a  pari.     In  this  manner,  myths  about  America's  past  may  be  unearthed 
and  new  realities  about  past  characteristics,  may  emerge.    Using  the  second, 
more  liberal  view  of  what  the  uses  of  history  ore,  certain  characteristics 
Wiy  bi»  Identified  which,  when  systematically  tested,  indicate  whether  history, 
in  this;  circumscribed  context,  can  help  forecast  future  changes  in  the  com- 
muruticjs.  .  ^ 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  tha;:  two  fundamental  concerns  guided  all 
aspects  of  analysis.     First,  what  has  been  learned  about  the  nature  of  community 
dovelopme^it  which  can  help  us  to  understand  better  the  communities  as  they  are 
today?    Second,  what  are  the  key  community  characteristics  and  key  educational 
characteristics  which  help  *us  to  understand  specifically  the  context  of 
rhr?  HJ^'proqram?  Answc^rs  to  the  former  question  will  provide  a  basis  for 
unfJiTfjitamiinq  other  mjjijor  forces  in  the  community  which  may,  directly  or  in- 
directly, constrain- or  enhance  the  ES  program.     The  lat;,ter  question  directs 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  history  serves  as  an  input  to' present-day  ES 
t derations.  , 

In  essence,  there  are  two  major  phases  of  the  Analysis  of  the 
histories.     First,  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  comparative  features  of 
the  10  school  districts  as  we  find  them  through  their  individual  histories 

r  ■* 

(see  Chapter  XII).  A  variety  of  comparisons  among  the  sites  is  useful. 


"    ,  See ^ for  example,  C.  V.  Wedgwood,  "Principles  and  Perspectives" 

s 

The  Sense  of  the  Past,  New  York:     Collier  Books,  1960^,  pp.  51-54. 
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As  illuatrationss 

,     —    0    Are  thore  regional  difforeneoo  among  tho  oommunitios? 

•  DO  thoy  vary  considerably  in  nizQi  ago,  and  distance  from  - 
tho  nearest  SMSA? ^ 

•  Are  there  real  differences  in  population  composition? 

•  *Doos  decision-making  occur  in  very  difSerent  ways? 

•  Do  people  Appear  to  act  the  same  in  all  small  communities? 

•  Are  there  key  differences  in  economic  makeup  and  trends 
among  the^  communities? 

Second,  it  is  possible  to  compare  these  communities  with  a  larger 
sample.    Both  the  developmental  and  present-day  characteristics  of  the  10 
communities  are  compared  with  those  of  a  group  of  320  original  applicants'^ 
for  this  program  and  with  those  of  miral  America  (see  Chapter  XIII) •  This 
analysis  will  help  in  assessing  the  degree  to  which  generalization  to  a 
larger 'universe  of  communities  is  possible.    Finally,  selected  variables^ 
can  be  identified  for  the  future  study  of  ways  in  which  historifcal  trends 
may  enhance  or  constrain  the  ultimate  impacts  of  these  projects. 


standaJTd  metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA)  is  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  follows:  '  . 

Generally  conceived,  a  metropolitan  area  is  an  integrated  ^ 
economic  and  social  unii;.  with  a  large  population,  nucleus. 
Bach  SMSA  contains  at  least:  ♦ 

^j^)  One  central  city  with  50,000  inhabitants  or 
^  more,  or 

(b)  Two  cities  having  contiguous  boundaries  and 
constituting,  for  general  economic* and  social 
purposes,  a  single  commyinity  with  a  combined 
V        ^  population  of  at  least  50,000,  the  smaller  of 

>     '  which  s>must  have  a  population  of  at  least  15,000. 

The  SMSA  includes  the  county  in  which  the  central  city  is 
located,  and  adjacent  counties  that  are  found  to  be  metro- 
politan  in  character  and  economically  and  socially  inte^ 
grated  with  the  county  of  the  central  city  (U*.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States: 
..1972.    Washingtoi},  D.C.,  1972,  p.  837).  A 
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Chapter  II 
A  Social  and  Educational  History  of 
Craig,  Alaska 
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A  Social  and  Educational  History  of  Craig," Alaska 


The  city  of  Craig  and  its  school  district  occupy, 
a  7 5- acre  peninsula  attached  to  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  off  Alaska's  "panhandle."    Craig  lies 
basically  at  sea  level,  with  the  highest  point 
in  the  city  being  only  40  ft.    Tts  latitude  is 
about  55° 30'  North,  while  its  longitude  is  ap- 
proximately 141°  West.     Ketchikan  is  the  nearest 
sizeable  city;  it^is  60  air  miles  to  the  east. 
Juneau,  Alaska  and  Seattle,  Washington  are  220 
and  750  miles. distant,  respectively.  Craig  was 
settled  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century 
at  the  site  of  a  former  Haida  fishing  village, 
when  salmon  began  to  be  caught  and  packed  com- 
mercially there.    Craig  was  incorporated  in  1922. 
The  population  according  to  the  1970  census  was 


THE  SETTING:     BASIC  GEOGRAPHY ,  GEOLOGY,  AND  ECOLOGY  ' 

Craig,  Alaska  lies  dh  the  Pacific  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  60  air  miles  west  of  Ketchikan  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The 
PanhaWle,  as  the  southeastern  portion  of  Alaska  is  known,  is  made  up 
of  the  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  the  thin  strip  of  mainland 
which  connects  Alaska"  to  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Territory,  and 
the  various  waterways  which  link  the  islands  and  the  mainland  together. 
"More  precisely,  the  region  can  be  described  as  all  that  land  and  intervening 

waters  lying  east  of  the  meridian  of  141°  west  longitude,  north  latitude 
"^^^  °^         boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 

Canada'   (Rogers,  I960,  p.  32).     There  are  9,000  miles  of  -  shoreline  in 
this  region  along  which  littoral  settlements  are  located,  as  the  steeply 

rising  mountains  block  other  possibilities.     Prince  of  Wales  is  the  third 

largest  island  (after  Puerto  Rico  and  Kodiak  Island)  governed  by  the 

United  States. 

Craig  sits  on  a  small,  7 5-acre  island  that  is  attached  by  a 
causeway  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island  on  the  east.     It  is  surrounded  on 
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three  sides  by  water:  to  the  north  by  Klawock  Inlet  and  to  the  -ivest  and 
south  by  Buoareli  Bay,    On  the  east  overlooking  Craig  is  2,8'20-'foot 
Sunnahae  Mountain.    Approximately  100  yards  to  the  west  is  Fish  Egg 
Island.    Craig  is  connected  by  road  with  Klawock,  a  Tiingit  Indian  village 
seven  miles   away  and  from. there  to  Hollis,  an  old  logging  caiWpsite, 
another  22  miles  away  on  the  east  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  This 
road  system  will  soon  expand  to  include  the  logging  camp  of  Thorne  Bay 
on  the  east  side  of  the- island.  » 


Fig.  1 .  '  View  of  Craig  from  the  air. 
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The  warm  Jap^ese  current  flows  past  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
producing  one  of  the  woAd'is  most  distinctively  productive  and  verdaqt 
habitats.    Where  the  wanrL  moist  air  brought  by  this  current  comes  ^^^^"^ 
into  contact  with  the  cooler  peaks  of  the  coastal  mountain  range,  a 
high  level  of  precipitation  results.    The  average  yearly  rainfall  in  * 
Craig  is  109.54  inches  whil'e  Ketchikan,  situated  at  the  base  Of  the  S 
mountains^ 'experiences  151,19  inches.    A  prevailing  southeasterly  wind 
adds  an  addit;^onal  moderating  influence  to  produce  an  exceptionally  mild 
climate  for  this  latitude,     January's  average  minimum  temperature .is 
29.30,  while  July's  average  is  62.7°^.l  ^ 

Flowing  into  the  inland  watejrways  are  innumerable  streams  and 
rive:^-  systejns  which  drain  the  tremendous  amount  of  precipitation ,  that 
fal^  on  the  land.     Into  these  streams  and  rivers  every  siunmer  and  fall 
enter  huge  quantities  o£  five  species  of  anadroihous  salmon.  After 
maturing  in  the  North  Pacific,  the  fish  return  to  thei^^  natal  streams  to  • 
spawn         next  generation.     Depending  on  the  species  of  salmon,  this 
i4sua.lly  occurs  two  to  five  years  after  birth.    Although  salmon  have 
always  been  the  essential  staple  of  southeastern  Alaska,  other  fish  are 
plentiful  and  include  halibut,  herring,  red  snapper  (rockfish).,  cod,  Black 
bass,  flounder,  and  various  members  of  the  trout ♦family ,     In  addition 
to  these  fishes  are  the  she^fish  which  include  crab,  -abalohe,  and'yarious 
clams.     There  are  also  shrimps,  squrids,  sea  cucumbers*,  j^lly  fish  and 
octopus  in  the  waters.     Sea  mammals  are  also  very  prevalent  in  south- 
eastern  Alaska  *  ^'SlJ^^rs  and  inqlude  whales,  ^eals,  sea  lions,  killer 
whales  and  porpoises.     The  sea  otter  was  ntxmerous  in  the  past,  but  tehe 
massive  destruction        these  animals  for  European  trade  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth^  centuries  has  made  th6m  extremely  jrare 
today. 

^ird  life  is  both  varied  and  plentiful  here.     The  raven 
and  crow  are  ubiquitous.     The  bald  eagle,  endangered  elsewhere,  has  no 


Figures  on  rainfall  and  temperature  vary  with  the  , source  one 
uses.     These  f-igures  are  taken  from  a  1973  pamphlet  entitled,  Craig, 
Alaska — A. Community  Profile,  produced  by  the  State  of  Alaska's  Department 
of  Economic^  Development. 
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problem  surviving  and  thriving  in  southeastern  Alaska •    Other  birks 
inclu4e  several  gull'' species,  swallows,  ge'ese',  ducks  and  various  email 

birds .  "    -  '  .  '  " 

■  .   ■  r 
The  wildlife  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  i§  neither  overabundant 

,  nor  r^arkably  diverse.     The  black^bear  inhabits  thei  island  and  attains  very 
good  size,  but  the  Alaska '5jdrQwn  be^r  can  only  be 'found  farther  noffth  on  - 
Admird^^ty  IsPand.     Wolves  are  fairly  numerous  ,  and  they  prey  primarily 
on  the  SiJtka  black-tailed  deer,   ^ome ^ox  may  still  exist  1  from  the  days 
of  fox  farming)  ,  but  in  general  there  is  a  paUcit.:^  of  the  small  game 
(rodents)  on  which  fox^  thrive.     Shrews  are  found  on  the  island  ,  but  there  ^ 

-are  no^other  small-*  animals  besides  rats.    Important  fur  bearers  inqlude  mink 
marten,  land  ptter  and  beaver.    All  are  relatively  abundant.  ' 

'  In  any  other  setting  the  run-off  of  such  a  tremendous  amount 

-of  precipitation,  coupled  with  the  sharp  grade  of  the  mountains  which  rise 
quickly  from  the  inland  waters,  "wouij^d  caui^e  overwhelming  erbsional  damage 
and  rapidly  strip  the  land  of  its  covering.    However,  this  part  of ^ the  *    .  » 
Korld  is  blessed  with  a  very  spongelike  soil  whicji  Is  termed  "hydroscopic" 

-and  is  capable  of  retaining  huge  amounts  of  water.   .The  moisture  demands 
of  the  trees  and- their  protection  of  the  soil* create  a  delicately 
^  balanced' botanical  ecosystem.     The  soil  is  a  dense,   poorly  g:radedf^glacial 
till,  often  underlain  by  blue  clay.     The  most  common  type  of  bedrock 
encountered  is  a  metamorphosed  siliceous  limestone.    The  surface  cover.  . 

*^ 

whichever  ages*  2.5  Eeet  of  organic  matter,  is  not  particularly  fertile.^. 

'  ^--^"^^ 

Jlowever,  those  plant  species  which  do  .  thrive  in  a  yer^^moist  climate 
are  able  to  regenerate  extremely  quickly.    Agriculture  and  dairying 
are 'not  practicable  prijnarily  because  of  the  lack  of-  available  flat 
acreage.     Where  occasional  flatter  stretches  do  exist,  they  have  extreme 
drainage  problems  and  fall  along  the  soggy  continuum  from  muskeg  to^wamp^y 
There  are,  however,*  smaller  individual  family  gardejis  which  produce 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  lettuce 'and  rutabagas.    Any  plants 
that  require  large  amounts  of  sunsMne  will 'not  thrive  in  the  region.' 

The  plant  life /^apted  to  this  get  of  environmental  conditions  - 
is  lush.     In  addition  JzGi  ma j or  timber  types  including  Sitka  spruce. 


red  and  yellow  cedar. 


and  hemlock,  there  is  qreat  variety  of  practically 


2  '  \ 

The-geological  descriptioi\of  the  area  is paraphrased  from  ' 
Wince-Corthell' and    Associates  ^  1973. 
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impassable  undergrowth.  ^  Berries  are  particularly  abundant  and  are  ready  • 

for  picking  in. late  suiraner.    There  are  other  fern^  and  grasses  which 

mesh  with  the  mossy  carpet  to  finish  the  p^icture  of  never  ending  greenness. 

^        Southeasterh  Alaska  is  a  "highly  mineralized  area  and  sufficient 
exploration  has  taken  place  to  indicate  that  its  mineral  deposits  are 
relatively  large  and  varied"  (Rogers,  1960/  p.  88).    A  goodly  share  of 
this  mineral  wealth  can  be  found  in  the  2,770  square  miles  of  Prince  o£ 
Wales ' Island.    For  example,  copper  wa§  mined  at  Sulzer  (in  addition  to 
several  mother  locations)   from  1^05  through  1926,  and  marble  was  quarried  at 
Calder  and  Tokeen  from  1900  through  1932.    vThe  mineral  wealth  includes  -.^ 
iron  deposits,  radioactive  materials,  molybdenum,  and  sU^fficieht  quantities 
of  gold  to  have  attracted  prospectors  and  cla^ants  to  the  Hollis  area  on 
the  jeast  coast  of  Prince  o^  Wales  Island  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Klondilce 
gold  rush.    Production  cosi:s,  transportation  and  the  size  of  deposits 
(in  conjunction  with  world  market  price  and  (Remand)  have  made  large-scale 
mining  on  the  island  uneconomical.  ^ 

Although  Craig,  Prince  of  Walgs  Island  arid  southeastern  Alaska 
all  experience  a  relatively  mild  climate  for  their  northerly  latitude, 
this  dcies  not  mean  that  there  are  not  .seasonal  variances.    There  are  indeed 
major  fluctuations  during  the  year,  and  these  parallel  to  a  greg^fc  extent 
the^,  annual  energy  pulsation  as  the  salmon  return  to  their  homeland.  *> 
The  late  fall, "winter  and  e^rly  spring  are  charcfcterizfe/i  by  many  storms, 
mu^h  wind  and  rain,  some  snow  and  little  sunshine*    During  these^ times, 
the  salmon  exist  only  as  tiny  eggs,  growing  slowly  and  safely  under  the 
gra^^^el  in  their  stream-wombs,  or  as  adolescents  far  out  in  the  North 
Pacific.    The  hum^n  population  is  affected  by  or  responds  to  this  situation 
in  a  like  fashion;  that  is,  activity  levels  .are\  lessened,  particularly 
in  econonic  production.    In^  contrast,  late  spri^jg,  summer  ancj  early  f all  ^ 
have  less  rain  and  win^*  and  considerably  more  sunshine.    Then,  too,  do  - 
the  saliipn  surge  back  to  their  homeland.     The^' level  and  stage  of-  hxHtian  . 

economic  activity  shifts  from  low  to  high  intensity  and  from  indoors  tp 

.,  .  >    .  • 

outdoors  in  order  to  Harvest  enough  salmon  to  last  through  the  coming 

'■  '  ^     »  • 
slack  season.    This  pattern  is  an  aboriginal,  historical  and  contemporary 

condition  which,  however,  may  be  undergoin^sottie  modification  oii  account 

of  charjges  that  ar.e  described  later. 
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There  is,  however,  another  hxunan-induced  environmental  change 
.which  has  had  a  major  impact  on  ecosystemic  relationships  in  the  area. 
-This  change  is  the  catastrophic  depletion  of  the  salmon  runs.  Before 
overe^cploitation,  salmon  are  estimated  to  have  been  as  much  as  10  times 
more  abundant  than  they  arq  currently     Major  i^lme  can  *bQ  laid  on 
modern  technology's  ability  to  overexploit,  but  the  government's  abysmal 
fiG^ord  of  regulation  also  played  an  important  role.    From  peak  years  in 
1936  and  1941  (67,823,026  fish),  the  salmon  fishery  collapsed  to  11,559,986 
fish  in  1953.    It  has  never  fully  recovered  from  this  demise,  and  the 
human  population  which  depends  on  fishing  has  suffered  concomitantly 
(Rogers,  1960,  p.  97) . 


THE  SETTLORS 

Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  were  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  o? 
•Wales  Island  at  the  time  of  European  c^act  in  the  middlti  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century.    Legends  of  these  people  usually  depict  movement  into 
the  area  from  the  south  or  east,  although  there  are  Haida  tales  of  trans- 
Pacific  origin.    A  recent  archeological  investigation  in  the  Glacier 
Bay  area  of  southeastern  Alaska  has  put  the  time  of  eqirliest  habitation 
at  8-10,000  B.C.  In  addition,  expans:^on  and  warfare  took  place ;^prior'^ to 
white  contact,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island  was  in  large  measui^e  the: scene 
of  these  struggles.  ' 

■  ..  _  '  ■  f 

»       We  know  that  these  Haida  migrated  from  the  Northwest 

of  Graham  Island  (northern  most  of  i:he  Queen  CharlQtte^ 

Islands)  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

century.    The  Tlingit  who  occupied  Prince  of  Wale's 

Island  were  pushed  north,  and  once  the  Haida  villageis 

were  Kaigani  on  Dall  island  and  Sukkwan,  Klinkwan, 

Koinglas,  Howkan  and  Kasaan  on  Prince  of  Wales 

Island  (Gunther,  1972,  p.  119). 

The  Tlingit  and  Haida  languages  are  similar  and  the  two 
cultures  share  many  corampnalties ,  but  thby  are  by  no  means  identical. 
Their  social  organization  was  basically  matrilinfeal,  both  groups  dividing 
themselves  inta  moieties  and  then  further  into  clan,  house  and  family  » 
groups.    The'ii^  sociopolitical  organization  revolved  around  the  "tribe," 
which  was  defined  as  a  number  of  villages  in  relatively  close  geographic 
proximity  to  one^another  and  which  shared  close  social  ties.    The  Tlingit 
^and  Haida  Indians  were  semi-sedentary  people  who  built  permanent,  largo, 
impressively  constructed  wooden  homes  with  carved  house  posts  and  totem 

.   poles  in  their  winter  vi^llages,  which  were  inhabited  during  the  slack 
season.    Ceremonial  life  was  highly  developed,  and  winter  provided  the 

^  time  for  the  development  and  refinement  of  these  expressive  cultural 
facets  of  community  liffe.    The  complex  institution  of  the  potlatch  with 

.  its  formal  gift-giving,  speeches  and  dances  was  the  focus  of  ceremonial 
lifte  for  these  groups.    It  was  most  canmonly  associated  with  the  death 
of  major  clan  leaders. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  the  people  left  the  winter  villages, 
split  up,  and  moved  out  to  the  various  clan-owned  resource  territories* 
Some  Haida  groups  came  to  Shaan-Seet,  which  is  now  known  as  Craig,  to 
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harvest  the  abundant  herring  spawn  which  always  seems  to  occur  around 
Fioh  Egg  Island.    Other  groups  wont  as  far  as  the  Nass  River  in  British 
Columbia  to  trade  £or  oolachen  and  oolachen  oil  made  by  the  Tsimp^hian 
Indians* 

Svunmer  and  fall,  the  seasons  of  intense  econcxnic  productivity, 
found  the  people  at  their  own  salmon  streams,  where  they  harvested  and 
processed  enough  fish  to  insure  ample  amounts  of  staples  for  the  whole 
winter  season^    These  annual  patterns  of  fragmentation  and  agglomeration 
were  f ollowe<J^ith  some  slight  modifications  well  into  the  twentieth 
century,  and  tiday  there  are  still  reminiscent  traces  of  this  earlier  way 
of  life.  \ 

Westerh  Europe's  age  of  explorc^tion  eventually  led  to  the  discovery 
of  this  rcgion^-^ut  it  is  qui*te  possible  that,  because  of  the  location  of 
trade  routes  and  the  social  habits  of  the  native  Americans^,  certain 
European  artifacts  and  diseases  jpreceded  actual  formal  contact  between 
peoples  (Dobyns,  1966).    At  any  rate,  in  1741,  a  Russian  expedition 
encountered  Tlingits  near  Yakutat  at  the  northern  6nd  of  the  region, 
in  1774,  a  Spanish  expedition  stopped  at  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  for 
the  first  time  and  then  went  on  tfb  Prince  of  Wales  and  DaXl  islands, 
where  they  encountered  the  Kaigani,  the  Alaskan  Haida.     "It  is  interesting 
to  recall  here  that  except  for  the  unfortunate  contact  of  Chirikof f 
with  the  Tlingit  in  1741,  the  first  northwest  coast  Indians  encountered 
by  Europeans  were  the  Haida"  (Guntlier,  1972,  p.  120)*     The  first  contacts 
wore  made  by ^ explorers,  men  interested  in  claiming  the  land  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  for  whom  they  sailed.    The  Russian  voyages  were  motivated 
by  the  lure  of  possible  fur  Wealth,  while  the  Spanish  explorers  were 
interested  in  precious  metals,  a  northwest  passage  and  keeping  the  • 
Russians  out  of  the  area.    These  explorers  also  seem  to  hay^^een  interested 
in  observing  the  new  people  they  encountered. 

The  1774  Sps^nish  expedition  produced  three  diary  descriptions 
of  the  voyage  and  led  to  a  second  mission  in  1775.    A  third  expedition 
was  commissioned  in  1779,^  and/its  vessels  spent  several  months  in  the 
region  near  present-day  Craig.    The  names  of  the  ship  captains  of  this 
expedition,  Heceta,  Bodega  y  Quadra  and  Maurelle  are  memorialized 
by  geographic  place  names  in  the  area.    Other  Spanish  named  locations 
nearby  date  from  this  voyage.    According  to  Gunther,  the  Indians  whom  the 
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Spanish  traded  with  on  Suemez  Island  were  Tl^git,  probably  from 
^  *    Klawock,  which  is  the  nearest  recorded  village  (ibid.,  p.  16) .    When  the 

Spaniards  returned  again  in  1792,  they^ould  "not  find  any  village  in 
Bucareli  Bay,  where  the  fishing  seemed  to  be  poor,"  and  this  time  they 
recognized  the  people  they  traded  with  as  Haida  (ibid, ,  -p.  133),  It 
is  importja'nt  to  note  here  that  this  area  had  long  been  a  buffer  zone  used 
by  both  Tlingit  and  Haida  groups -whose  boundaries  probably  fluctuated 
back  and  forth, 

James'^Cook's  voyage  in  1*178  and  his  journal  about  the  northwest 
coast  region  are  generally, considered . to  be  the  stimuli  for  the  second 
wave  of  European  contact  with  the  Indians,    These  new  intjividuals  were 
fur    traders  and  their  fundamental  motivation  was  making  a  profit 
by  trading  with  the  natives.    Although  their  mercantile  vocation  forced 
them  to  come  to  some  Understanding  of  the  people  with  whom  they  dealt, 
*)t4ie  fur  traders  appear  to  have  set  the  tone  for  future  interaction  by 
rasoirting  to  plundering,  kidnapping  and  murder  wheneVer  the  Indians  became 
risdainful  of  what  was  being  offered  in  trade.    Gun thei:   argues   that  **The  , 
chief s. . .tried  to  establish  reciprocal  gift-giving  as  the  system  of 
trading"  but  were  rebuffed  and  so  learned  the  purely  ccaranerci^l  methods 
'of  the  whites  (ibid, ,  p,  126),    By  the  time  Vancouver  came  to  the  area 
in  1792,  hostility  and  warfare  were  as  common  a  response  as  trading  to 
the  appearance  of  European  vessels.    As  late  as  1854,  the  Haida  held 
an  American  trading  vessel's  captain  and  crew  captive  until  they  were 
ransomed  by  a  Hudson^ Bay  Company  ship  (Jackson^  1885,  p,  12), 

From  1787  to  1804,iinarfy  fur  traders  stopped  at  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  and  Kaigani,  on  Dall  Island,  became  am^ctive  trading  area  for 
the  people  (Gunther,  1972,  p,  138);    Many  Haidas  (in  addition  to  Tlingits 
from  Port  Tongass  on  the  mainland)  were  employed  as  sea  otter  hunters  by 
the  traders  and  were  taken  to  hunt  for  a'yeat  at  a  time  off  the  California 
coast. 

This  period  of  contact  for  the  Haida  can  be  characterized  as* 

being  one^of  significant  and  lasting  modifications  in  material  culture 

(white  clothing,  footgear,  food,  ornamentation  and  firearms  were  all 

adopted),  but  of  little  impact  on  the  ideological,  linguistic  and  social  • 

aspects  of  their  culture^,    Gunther  wrrites  ,  "As  the  fur  trade  dwindled' and 

its  surplus  goods  wer^Vtised  in  potlatches,  they  were  left  alone,  .,," 

(ibid. ,  p.  138),  45  % 
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The  Tlingit  at  the  north  end  of  Prince  of  W^les  Island  «eein 
to  have  escaped  large-scale,  direct  contact  with  the  Russian,  English, 


French  and  Sprfhi:^h  explorers.    Reference  to  contact^  with  Henya  sub- 
division  people  are  scarce  in  the  literature,  and  the  major  interaction 
appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  Spanish  exj^editions  of  1779 
and  1792.     Histori^in  Pat  Roppel,  in  a  personal  communication,  suggests 
that  «the  fear  of  hostilities  and  of  loss  of  ^  ship  and  life  kept  fur    *    '  ' 
traders  away  from  the  villages.  6ff  the  main  passages  and  confined  their  . 
trading  to  Fort  Tongass,  Kaigani,  .Sitka  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
She  further  suggests  that  the  coastal  Haida  and  Tlingit,  with  direct 
access  to  the  traders,  in  turn  became  middlemen  to  the  other  groups 
and  sought  to  keep  the  profitable  business  to  themselves.     It  is  clear 
from. a  Russian  chart  that  the  present  settlement  at  Klawock  was  a  permanent 
winter  village  as  early  as  1853  (ibid: ,  p.  138).    In  addition,  the 
Henya  subdivision  wintered  at  Tuxican,  a  large  village  located  on 
the  north  end  of  Prinpe  o^  Wales  Island   (Salisbury,  1960,  P^19). 
There  were  other  Tlingit  villages  and  forts  on  the  islands  west  and 
north  of  Prince  of  Wales  ligland.  ^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  no  permanent  white  settlement  took 
place  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  although  some  genetic  mixing  certainly 
occurred,  interaction  influenced  only  trade  items  and  the  spread  of 
disease.     It  must  also'be  recalled  that  jurisdiction  of  the  area  was 
supposedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  until  1867. 

The  decades  following  the  decline  of  the^fur  trade  in  1804 
to  the  establisl^ent  of  canneries  and  sawmills  in  the  1870s/ and  1880s 
were  a  calm-before-the-storm  era  for  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Island.     Because  of  the  lack  of.  interest  about  this  period, 
there  is  little  under  study  .about  the  modifications  or  drifts  in  the 
cultures  brought  about  by  white  contacts.    As  Niblack  (1890)   notes,  . 
"From  this  time  [1805]   to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  th^e  United  States 
in  1867,  the  history  of  thd^s  r^egipn  is  leirgely  the  history  of  the 
Russian  American  and  Hudson  Bay  Company"   (Niblack,  1890,  Ji^*  234). 

During  the  fur  trading  era,  the  abundance  of  salmon  was   noted  , 
by*  triders  who  would  help  themselves  to  the  resource  when  they  had  need 
of  it.     Several  salteries,  which  were  early  processing  precursors  to 
canning,  supplied  the  occasional  market  and  personal  demands  for 
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salted  fish.    The  first  saltery  was  located  at  Redoubt,  lusir  Hitka,  wlu^ro 
the  Russians  put  up  fish.    Salteries  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  included 
Karta  Bay,  Deweyville,  Klawock  and  Hunter's  Bay.     They  were  but  a  small 
premonition  of  what* was  to  come. 

The ''1870s  brought  a  new  era  of  exploitation  to  southeastern 
Alaska.     Hugh  McKetvill  in  The  Salmon  People  (1967)  documents  the 
invention  and  perfection  of  canning  as  a  preservative  method  and  also 
notes  its  profitable  application  to  "salihon.    Salmon  canning  was  first  done 
in  1852  near  the  Sacramento  River.    The  profitability  of  salmon  canning 
led  to  the  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  the  salmon  resource  and  to 
disastrous  results  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     In  almost  malignanlp  fashion  the 
industry  destroyed  first  the  Sacramento  River  runs,  then  moved  north  to 
wreak  havoc  in  the  Columbia,  Fraser  and  Skeena  Rivers  before  moving  into 
Alaska  in  1878.     Hinckley  (1972)  has  written  the  following  on  the  matter:  ' 

It  was  a  profitable  business,  and  its  expansion  into 
the  Far  North  frontier  was  predictable.  A  few  years 
after  the  purchase,  Indian  trader:  George  Hamilton  "  ^ 

established  a  salmon  saltery  at  Klawock  on  Prince  of 
Wales  Island.     By  1875  he  was'  annually  salting  more 
^  than  830  barrels  of  salmon  a'nd  dreaming  of  building 

a  cannery.     Lacking  the  necessary  capital^  Hamilton  ■ 
sold  his  Klawock  plant  to  a  newly  incorporated  San 
,  Francisco  firm,  the  North  Pacific  Packing  and  Trading 
Company.     In  1878  the  founding  of  two  small  canneries 
initiated  what  would  soon  become  one  bf  the  major 
pillars  supporting  the  Great  Land's  economy  (Hinckley, 
1972,  p.  125) . 

■  *  » 

,  The  canneries  provided  foci  at  which  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
congregrated  during  the  canning  season.    Eventually  some  of  the  can^^ry 
locations  became  sites  of  permanent  villages.    The '^ople  of  Kasaan 
moved  to  New  Kasaan  in  1901,  and  the  Tongass  Tlingit  group  moved  to 
Saxman  in  1893;  the  people  of  Tuxican  moved  to  ^the  cannery  sife  at 
Shakan  and  when  it  closed  in  the  early  1920s,  the  combined  Tuxican/  ^ 
Shakan  g[roup  moved  to  Klawock.    For  the  most  part,  ^the  native^  men  w^rk^B 
in  the  extractive  sector, 'and  Chinese  were  imported  to  work  with  na^iv^ 
wonen  i,n.  the  cannery  itself.    Later,,  after  rest^rictions  were  placed  on 
Chinese  immigration,  Filipinos  took  their  place  in  many  canneries. 
Most  canneries  had  a  policy  of  rigid  separation  o£  the  races.  Whites, 
Indians,  Chinese  and  Filipinos  -all  had  separate  living  and  dining 
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facilities,  with  facilities  for  the  latter  three  groups  often  decidinc^Jy  • 
inferior.  >  .  • 

Sometime  during  the  1880s  money  made  its  appearance  and,  of 

,.         •  .  ■  *•  >-  •  . 

course,  radically  altered  for  all  time  economic  relationships.  During 

this  same  time  the  area's  other  major  resource,  timber r  was  undergoing 

some  minor  exploitation,  as  here  and  there  sawmills  sprang  up  in 

conjunction  with^the  canneries  cind  mining  operations,  in  order  to  provide 

lumber  for  the  constaruction  of  buildings.  - 

The  Haidas  of  the  villages  at  the  southetn^end  of  Prince  of 

Wales  Island  generally  worked  at  the  Hunter *s  Bay  saltery  and  cannery 

near  Klinkwan.    Others  went  to  Klawock  or  ovef  to  Ketchikan  to  work. 

The  Klinkwan  plant  was  started  by  the  Millar  family  in  1886,     This  . 

important  family  spent  many  years,  salting  fish  at  various  locations 

around  the  south  end  of  Prince  o^,  Wales  Jsland. 

The  canneries  also  proved  to  be  a  magnet  for  some  white  employ- 

'mdnt  seekers  from  the  rest       the  country.    The  men  who  came  to  Alaska 
in' the  early  years  of  the  ^canning  industry  were  a  heterogeneous  lot 
that  included  Scotsy  Norwegians,  Slavonians,  Germans  and  Irishmen. 
Some  of  them  intermarried  and  left  their  names,  which  have  since  become 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  area. 

Concurrently  with  the  new  economic  exploitation  of  the  region  . 
cam6  the  first  burst  of  missionary  zeal  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  faith  around  Sitka.     The  Russian  Orthodox  hierarchy 
had  made  no  apparent  attempt  to  Christianize  the  w,est  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island.  ,  The  Russians  had  established  a  school  at  Sitka,  but  it  had 
been  primarily  for  "creoles".  (half  Tlingit-half  Russian  youth)  who 

"had  some  knowledge  of  Russian.     Attendance  at  the  school  djropped  from  52 
in  1847  to  27  in  1861,  ahd  education  for  natives  was  suspended  until 
1877  (Jackson,  1882,  p.  279).  . 

The  Presbyterian  missionary r  Sheldon  Jackson,  is  an  extremely 
important  figure  in  the  religious' and  educational  development  of 
southeastern  Alaska.     He  had  worked  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  establishing 
home  missions  throughout  the  1870s  before  he  established  his  first 
Alaskan  mission  and  school,  a  boarding  home  for  young  women,  at  Wrangell 
in  1877.    His  intensive  fund  raising  efforts  brought  Presbyterian 
missionaries r:  teachers  and  schools  to  southeastern  Alaska.     "In  the  space 


of  a  doc^de  Jackson  not  only  bound  his  dencpination  inextricably  to  the 
Great  Land  but  alsp  convinced  thousands  of  his  countrymen  how  great  that 
land  really  was"   (Hinckley,  1972,  p.  118).  ^ 

In  1881,  school  opened  at  Howkan  with  James  Chapman  as  school, 
master;  in  1882,  J.  L.  Gould  came  as  a  missionary  and  teacher.    His  sister 
Clara  came  to  be  the  teacher  a  year  later.    After  years  of  requests, 
Klawock  finally  obtained  L.  W.  Currie  as  the  teacher  in  1886,  and  a  year 
later  it  had  a  school  building  and  4  teacher  residence.    The  year  1886 
also  saw  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Klinkwan,  where  part-Haida  Sam 
Davis  was  the  first  teacher.  .  ^ 

Jackson's  primary  goal  was  the  Christianization  of  the  natives, 
but  he  came  "to  realize  that  unless  native  peoples  could  acquire  a 
rudimentary  grasp  of  the  white  man's  civilization,  Christianization  must 
fail"   (Hinckley,  1972,  p.  155).     For  this  reason  primary  educatidn  in 
Alaska  accompanied  Protestant  conversion,  and  the  fi^st  teachers  at 
these  schools  were  generally  Presbyterian,  college-trained  youths  filled 
twith  missionary  zeal.  ,  ^ 

Gruening  has  termed  the  years  1867  to  1884  the  era  of  "Flagrant 
Neglect"  in  Alaska's  history  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  (Gruening, 
1968).  , until  1884,  Alaska  had  no  Xegar  status  or  government;  however, 
the  Organic  Act  of  1884  created  the  District  of  Alaska  with  an  .appointed 
governor  and  appropriated  $25,000  for  education.     Education  prior  to 
this  had  been  the  province^of  individual  towns  or  religious  groups. 
The  Organic  Act  provided  for  education  without  reference  ta  race,  which 
was  translated  into  a  system  of  separate -edutiational  facilities  for  white 
and  native  youngsters.    Jackson's  pioneering' efforts  led  the  government 
to  appoint  him  the  Special  Agent  for:  education  in  the  district  in  1884, 
a  position  he  held  until  1909. 

His  reports  as  Special  Agent  are  impQxtant-and-^reveal  the 
ambivalence  with  which  schools  were  received  by  various  Tlingit  an^ 
Haida  groups.     The  Haidas  Of  Howkan  weire  apparently  very  receptive; 
Jackson's  annual  report  in  1880  notes  that  a  chief  offered  his  house 
for  the  school  which  was  established  the  following  year  (Jackson,  1880, 
p.  350) .     This  report  also  informs  us  that  in  1878  Klawock , appealed  for 
a  teacher,  Kake  appealed  for  one  in  1875  and  the  Chilkat  and  Tongass 
groups  appealed  for  one  in  1879.     However,  it  is  by  no  means  always  clear 
who  made  these  requests.    For  example,  James  Swan,  a  special  commissioner 
sent  by  the' Department  of  the  Interior  ift  1875  to  review  the  educational. 
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sitljsttion  of  the  area,  obtained  most  of  his  information  in  Klawock  from 
the  "tradesman,''  George  Hamilton,    Nonetheless,  in  many  cases;^.t;he  reggiests 
came  from  legitimate  native  leaders,"  many  of  whom  had  seen  and  were 
envious *of  the  Tsimpsian  village  of  Metlakatla  where  William  Duncan  had 
brought  about  a  radical  transformation  to  westernized  iself-suf f iciency 
in  the  ways  of  the  Tsimpsian  people. 

The  lot  of  school  children,  parents  and  teachers  was  not  an 
easy  one  once  the  schools  were  established.     Jackson's  report  of  1878 
reveals  that  the  teacher  in  Sitka,  Mrs.  McFarland,  wcis  infojrmed  by  a 
"prominent  heathen  chief"  that  she  would  be. killed  if  she  continued  to 
stir  up  divisions  among  his  people  (Jackson,  1878,  p.  266).     Two  of  Mrs. 
McFarland' s  native  women  helpers  were  seized  for  witchcraft.     The  report 
of  1887-1888  comments  on  Professor  Currie's  problems  with  witchcraft  and 
drunkenness  in  Klawock  which  led  to  chronic  high  levels  of  absenteeism. 
One  solution  to  combat  this  was  compulsory  attendance  with  fines  for 
responsible  elders  of  absent  children.     In  Sitka,  this  was  put  into  effect 
in  1881.     Each  child  was  labeled,  and  the  leader  of  the  house  from  which  he/ 
she   came   was  fined  when  the  child  missed  school   (Jackson,  1881,  p.  5). 
This  method  was  later  used  in  Klawock.     The  report  of  1903  notes  that 
parents  in  Yakutat  often  helped  their  boys  to  hide  from  school;  in  Hoonah 
the  youngsters  were  out  cutting  wood  for  three  months.     Complaints  were^ 
also  registered  by  the  teachers  in  klawock,  Gravina,  and  Klinkwan  about 
the  inclusion  of  the  children  in  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  expedition^*. 
Aurel  Krause,  the  German  anthropologist  vdio  visited  the 
*  Chilkat  Tlingits  in  1881-1882,  was  not  overly  impressed  with  the  early 
^missionary  educators.  .  He  wrote,  "Whatever  results  the  missionary 
endeavor  has  had,  it  is  not  of  great  consequence,"  and  further,  he  found 
"that  many  persons  were  attracted  to  the  missionary  work  who  were  not 
suited  to  their  posts  and  had  no  understanding  of  the  Indian  character 

and  customs  and  so  satisfied  themselves  with  superficial  results"   

(Krause,  1956,  p.  231).     One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  early  lack 
of  success  can  be  seen  in  the  following  quotation:     "If  the  missionary 
had' achieved  any  results  during  the  winter  through  regular  attendance 
at  school  and  church,  then  he  was  certain  that  they  would  be  lost  again 
during  the  suommer  when  the  inhabitants  scattered  for  hunting. and 
fishing"  (Krause,  1956,  pp.  230-31).    This  phenomenon  is  clearly 
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recognizable  from  the  reports  written  by  Jackson,     The  statistips  on 
qhrollment  and  average  monthly  attendance  show  that  traditionai  patterns  ' 
of.disper^on  and  consolidation  were  essentially  followed,  since  the  months 
of  December,  January  and  February  consistently  displayed  average  attendance  ^ 
levels  three  and  four  times  above  the  other  months.    Howkan,  Klinkwan, 
Tmtican  an(yKlawock  all  followed  this  pattern.    For  example,  in  1886, 
Klawock's  total  enrollment  was,  124,  while  average  monthly  attendance,  was 
40.     As  late  as  1903  at  Howkan  the  teacher  Kate  Spiers  commented  that 
"...the  low  average  attendance  of  certain  months  was  ^ue  tO'  the  fact        >  . 
that  many  of.  the  people  live  in  the  village  but  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year,  spending  the  fall,  early  Spring  and  summer  at  salmon  canneries 
and  much  ^f  the  winter  in  hunting  and  trapping"   (Jackson,  1903,  p.  175). 
The  more  enterprising  teachers  might  follow  a  group  of  people  if  A 
large  portion^  of  thei  village  went  to  the  same  location^   The"  teafSher  at 
Klawock  in  1903  moved  (although  complaining)  with  the  pe^^e  top  Pish 
Egg  Island  for  the  herring  spawn  pick  in  the^^^ring.  ^ 

It  is  important  to  put  Krause's  comments  in  proper  perspective 
in  that  he  visited  the  area  quite  early  in  the  missionary  school  endeavor. 
The  continued  residence  of  teachers  in  the  community,- however,  probably 
had  a  decided  impact  on  village  life  and  even  caused  radical  modifications 
of  it.     For  example,  the  extended  residence  of  the  Goulds  in  Howkan 
caused  a  continuity  there  which  Other  Villages  did  not  experience,  and 
which  led  to  differences  in  development,  particularly  in  the  e^rea  of 
schooling.     Jackson  himself  saw  this  and  noted  it  in  two  different  reports. 
In  1891,  he  wrote  of  Howkan:  «  ."This  school. . .having  had  but  one  teacher 
during  its  whole  history,  has  made  much  progress"   (Jackson,  1891,    p.  930) . 
In  1892,  he  wrote  that  Mrs.  McLeod  (formally  Clara  Gould)  "thoroughly 
understands  the  disposition  of  the  natives,  emd  she  has  succeeded  wonderfully 
well  in  training  and  elevating  the  younger  natives  at  Jackson"   (Jackson,  1892) 
During  this  era,  Klawock  had  school  only  on  an  intemittent  basis,  with  the 
result  that  its  attendance  suffered. 

These  early,  teachers  lived  varied  existences.  •  For  exampj.e,  in  1889# 
Currie  moved  from  Klawock^  to  Tuxican  (because  more  people  wintered  there  that 
year),  and  he  taught  school  in  the  pit  area  of  a  large,    (80'  x  37')  communal 
home.     Currie's  family  lived  behind  a  partition  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
while  the  other  two  platfoms  were  occupied  by  the  six-person  family  that 
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owned  the  dwelling  (Jackson^  1893).     However,  this  case  was  not  conunonplace- 

The  usual  course  of  events  was  that  a  school  and  residence  were  built 

before  the  teacher's  arrival  or  as  soon  after  it  as  possible.    The  Goulcis 

in  Howkan  are  prime  examples  because  they' lived  as  close  as  possible  toV 

their  accustomed  West  Virginian  style  of  living  as  their  isolated  cir^  ^ 

cumstances  wbutLd  allow,  including  a  very  close  approximation  with  the 

establishment  of  yearly^,  steamer  Wervice  to  supply  the  necessary  accoutrements 

* 

from  the  states.*^   This  actually  appearsvto  be  part- of  Jackson^s  overall  plan 

/*  ' 

as  the  following  quotation  indicates: 

In  the  larger  number  of  places  the  teacher  should  be  ^ 
V  "  a  married  man  and  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Eispecially 

in  this  case  in  thd  native  villages,  where  the  school 
aims  to  lift  the  whole  community  out  of  their  old 
methods  into  those  of  civilization •     In  such  com*- 
munities  a  well-ordei;ed  household  is  an  object  lesson 
of  great  power"   (Jackson,  1885,  p.  75).  ^        ^ — 

He  hoped  to  instill  as  "their  highest  ambition, to  build  American 
homes,  possess  American  furniture^  dress  in  American  clothes,  adopt^the 
Americar)  style  of  living  and  be  American  citizens"   (ibid.,  p.  72).  Hinckley 
successfiully  portrayg  Jackson 's\ concern  that  Alaska's  natives  not  be  led  by     ■  ^ 
"frontier  flotsam"  down  the  path  to  degradation,  disgrace  and  decimation 
which  their  brothers  in  the  continental/tlfiited  States  had  follovj;ed  (Hinckley, 
1972,  pp.  117-118).     To  that  end,  Jacks6n's  teachers  were  expected  not  to 
exploit  the  native  as  the  frontier  miners,,  fishermen  and  traders  were  doing, 
nor  were  they  to  "go  native,"  but  rather  they  were  to  be  examples  of  temperate, 
familial  Christian  civilization. 

Throughout  the  entire  region,  the  decade  of  1880  to  1890  (which 
saw  explosive  cannery  construction)  was  one  of  general  consolidation.  "The 
indigenous  population  residing  in  Tlingit  and.Haida  settlements  declined 
from  6,695  persons  to  2,993   (a  decrease  of  55.3%),  while  the  indigenous 
population  residing  at  nonindigenous  towns  and  places  increased  from  760 
to  2,151  persons,  almost  a  three-fold  increase"   (Rogers,  i960;  p.  209). 
The  process  was  not  qui1:e  as  pronounced' on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  the 


"^Historian  Pat  Roppel  has  pictures  and.  letterS^  about  this 
era  which  depict  this  life  style. 
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census  of  1890  disclosed  three  distinct  Tlingit-  villages  (Tuxican,  Shakan 
and  Klawock)  and  three  distinct^  Haida  villages  (Howkan,  Kasaan  and  Klinkwan) . 

The  yearly  cycle  of  activity  for  the  people  of  these  six  villages 
in  the  1890s  and  early  1900s  remained  similar  to  what  it  hadfbeen  in  the 
past.     Hunting  for  deer  skins  was  outlawed  in  1894  because  the  slaughter  of 
the  deer  population  was  reaching  dr^ tic  levels.     Trapping  then  took  up  more 
of  the  winter  time  allocated  for  economic  endeavor-    The  teachers  and  mission- 
aries we^r^e  putting  pressure  on  the  people  to  abandon  th^ceremonial  dances 
and  potlatches,  which  by  .this  time  were  also  associated  with  alcohol..  They 
were  ;^ided  in  this  pursuit  by  the  demands  of  trapping,  wKich  csiused  many  of 
the  men  to.be  out  away  from  the  villages  durincf  ^he  ceremonial  season.  Fishing 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months  was  done  with  native  weirs^  and  beach  seines 
introduced  by  whites; .  trolling  had  not  yet  appeared  as  an  alternative  method. 
The  growth  of  Ketchikan  in  the  early' 19.00s  attracted  some  population  away 
from  the  Haida  villages.  ^  r 

One  of  the  important  trends  of  the  1890s  was  the  continuing  decline 
of  the  native  population  of  the  region.     From  a  pre-contact  level  of  10/000  • 
Tlingits  and  1,800  Haidas,  these  figures  had  ciropped  to  a  combined  total 
of  5,800  natives  by  1900  (Rogers,   1960,  pp.  195-196).     Krause  indicates  i:hat 
one  of  the  leading  causes,  smallpox,  had  a  much  greater  impact  on  the  Haida 
than  the  Tlingit  (Krause,  1956,  p.  43).     This  was.  especially  true  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Haidas,  whose  8,000  members  had  dwindled  to  1,700  by  1880 
(Rogers,   1960,  p.  196). 

fc.  - 

In  contrast  to  the  decreasing  trend  of  the  native  population,  the. 
white  population  of  soujbheast  Alaska  increased  from  1,738  in  1890  to  8,707  in 
1900   (Rogers,   i960,  pp.  364-3.65).     This^  growth  can' be  partially  attributed 
to  cannery  operations,  but  the  overwhelming  factor  was  the  Klondike  gold 
rush  cff  1897-1898  which  attracted  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  the  area.  "The 
stampede  that  commenced  in  1897  and  peaked  the  next  year  has  been  correctly 
designated  as  a  watershed  in  Alaska  history"   (Hinckley,  1972,  p.  218).  Some 
of  these  men  lat^r  participated  importantly  in,_pi&,^Q^vjth  of  Craig.     The  / 
figures  who  were  initially  important  in  that  development,  however,  came  from 
the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  ' 

According  to  George  Hamilton,  Craig  patriarch  and  son  of  Georqe 
Hamilton,  founder  of  the  Klawock  saltery* and  cannery,  in  1908  a  saltery  was- 
established  at  Shaan-Seet,  and  a  number  of  shacks  were  thrown  up  by  the 
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native  population  who  came  to  work  at  it*  (Figure  3).  It. apparently,  was  hot  much  •  ^ 
of  a  settlement  at  this:  time?  the  1910  census  makes  no.  mention  of  it.    The  settle-  ^ 

ment  might  have  been  known  as  "Fish  Egg"  because  the  first  Moose  Lodge  cljarter, 

4  •    •  . 

issued  in  1913,  was  for  "Fish  Egg  Lodge  No.  12Q6,"      There  were  also  some 

native  houses  on  the  southern  end  of  Fish  Egg  at  that  time.'    In  1911,  Craig 

Millar,  as  Superintendent*  for 'Lindenberg^r  Packing  Company,  constructed  a  cold 

storage  facility  and  20  to  25  houses. went  up  by  November  as  plahs/for  a  cannery, 

warehouse  and  store  were  finalized   (Ketchikan  Miner,  November  10,  1911).  In. 

1912,  the  cannery  was  finis^d;  it  packed  57,501  cases  i^ts  fir ,st  year,  whilie  . 

the  mild  cure  station  ^altery)  p^itup  4,280  tierces  of  salmon  (Cobb,  1917). 

In  1913,  th6  cold  ^storagfe  facility  p^ked  122,000  pounds  of  salmon.     These  ' 

three  processing  outlets  stabilized  the  community  by  providing  employment 

opportunities.  -  "  '  ■ 

,         In. the  fall  of  1911,  school  was  conducted  by  Edna  Freeman,  who  taughts^-S— \ 

for  three  months.    The'  total  enrollment  was  45,  but  average  attendance  was  ^ 

only  17  -     Under  the  leadership  of  Millar ,  a,  schoolhouse  was'  cons'tructed  for 

the  school  year  1912-1913  with  contributions  from  the  community .' School  was 

conducted  for  four  and  a  half  months  in  1912-1913  by  tacie  Webster;  the  total 

enrollment  was  21 -and  vthe  average,  attendance*^ was-^  13  for  the  year   (Bureau  of 

'  '         5  * 

*  Education  Report,  1913,  p.  16).  _ 

The  year.  1911  was  notable  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Villages  of 

Klinkwan,  Howkan,  and  Sukkwan  at  "^he  new  site  knovm  as  Hy<3aburg.     B^^au  . 

of  /Education  teache^  Charles  Hawkesworth,  with  the  help  of  ^sever^  ofNthe 

more  educated  and  progressive  young  men,    was  instrumental  in  convincing        ■  • 

the  villagefs  that  this  was  the  qorrect  step  to  take.     From  the  standpoint 

of  the  government  (and  the  missionaries)  ,  this  move  was  a  significant  b;j 

with  the  past  and  a  step  in  the  direction. of  full  citizenship  for  the 

/Indians.     It  would  also  allow  them  to  cut  costs  by  having  all  the.  people 

'  in  one  location.     In  order  to  secure  the  new  school,  get  government  support 

for  founding  the  new  village  and  obtain  full  citizenshipv  Hawkesworth  had 

the  villagers  sign  ^e  document  quoted  below:  ^  - 

We,  the  undersigned,  Alaskan  natives  of  Hydaburg,^ Alaska, 
hereby  declare  that  we  have  given  up  pur  ol(3  tribal 
/    relationships.;  that  we.  recognize  no  chief  or  .tribal  family; 


^Personal  communication  from  histprian^R.  .1)^.  DeArmond.  '    •  . 

.    .  Later  educational  developments  in *Craig  are  treated  in  the 

section,  Education  in  Craig. -  - 
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that  we  have  given  up  all  claim  or  interest  in  tribal  and 
commur/al  houses;  that  we  live  in  one  family  houses  in 
.     ^       accordance  with  the  customs  of  civilization;  that  we  observe 
the  marriage  laws  of  the*United  States;  that  our  children 
take  the  name  of  the  fatljer  and  belong  equally  to  the 
father  and  mother ,  and  tha^he  rights  of  the  maternal  uncle 
to  direct  the  childrqn  are  nflL  longer  recognized  and  that 
in  the  ^pase  of  the  death  of  either  parent  we  recognize  „the 
..    laws  of  the  United  States^ relative  to  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty; that  we  have  di^card^jfl^the  totom  and  recognize  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  bur  only  erhbl^onir  and  that  we  are  a 
self-supporting  and  law  abiding  p^op^te. 

We^^ therefore  believe  that  we  have  fulfilled  all  require- 
merths  necessary  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  respectfully  request  the  Congress       the  United  States 
to  pass  a  law  granting  to  us  the  full. rights  of  citizen- 
ship" .(Southeastern  Log,  October,  1^73), 

Twenty-seven  Haidamen  signed  the  document,  at  least  three  of  whom  were 
alive  in  1972,     None  of  the  men  who  signed  the  document  was  over  50  years 
old  when  it  was  signed  in  either  1911  or  1915.    Most  had  been  edulcated  in  . 
the  classroom  qf  Clara  Gould  (later  McLeo^ .  . 

Hawkesworth's  report  of  1913  speaks  highly  of  the  peopl 
a^d  ambition  for  the  new  town.     The  young  men  of  the  city  council 
on  record  €o  the  effect.  that^alJL  the  business  of  the  town  should 
in  the  English  language" . (Hawkesworth,  1913,  p.  56)*     He  also  discussed  the 
success  of  th^  community  cooperative  store,  the  problems  of  the  sawmill, 
the  building  of  the  boardwalk,  and  the  plans  for  a  "fish  business 
pp.  56-59) •  '  [ 

>  '  At  bhis  time,  some  of  the  other  Haida  families  decided 

Craig  and  KStchikan.     Some  of  the  older,  more  traditional  people 


to  move  to 
remained 

in  Howkan.     Kasaan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island/  did 
not  join  in  this  unification,  although  it  did  move  to  a  new  cannery  site 
in  1901,    Chief  Skowl-'of  ^asaan*  battled  Christianization  fiercely,  and  this 
copununity  remained  distinct  frbm  the  west  coast  villages r^iijice  that  time 
Kasaan's  history  and  people  have  been  more  closely  linked  with  developments 
in  Ketchikan, 


e ' s  energy 

"went 
be  transacted 


(ibid. 
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GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  THE  19600 

I  ■  ■ 

I  • 

A  brief  diqronoion  aoems  relevant  at  this  point  in  order 

to  put  Craig  s  appearance  into  poropecJtive  with  oevoral  other  dcvelopmento. 

One  of  these  io  the  growth  of  Ketchikan 4    Ketchikan,  like  Craig,  hao  depended 

on  fisheries  as  its  primary  economic  base  for  most  of  its  existence, 

» 

beginning  with  a  cannery  in.  1886  and  a*  salteirysin  1888,  '  In  1900,  Ketchikan 
had  a. population  of  460,  but  by  1910  it  had  grown  to  1,613— 1,184  of  whom 
were  white  (Rogers,  1960,  p.  364).    The  birth  of  Craig  and  the  growth  of 
Ketchikan  are  both  the  result  of  growth  in  tHo  canning  industry.  Sinc;e 
that  time  Ketchikan  has  gradually  assumed  various  higher ''order  *'central- 
place"  functions  for  Craig,  including  ^hip  repair,  health  carOr  long  distance 
communication,  banking,  airline  transportation,  as  well  as  other  commercial 
needs  which  could  not  be  filled  by  Craig's  merchants* 

The  fish  canning  industry's  structure  and  development  also 
deserve  some  brief  note  as  they  were  decisive  in  Craig's  birth •  Following 
its  inception  at  Klawock  in  1878,  the  industry  grew  quiqkly  in  the  >^80s; 
however;  overproduction  glutted  the.market  in  18§9  and  189Q:^  leading  to 
consolidation  and  cutbacks.    Much  as  the  Tlingits  and  Haidas  had  adopted 
more  efficient  technological  items  (guns,f^es,  iron  pots,  etc.)  fron  the 
fur  traders  J  so  now  in  reverse  f^ishion  the  early  wXite  canning  entrepreneurs 
utilized  native  trap  and  weir  techniques  to  their  own  aQvantage  as  efficient 
means  of  fish  production.    This  was  natural  because  these  operations  were  ^ 
Aiepencjent  on  the  Indian  fishermen  for  the  fish  supply.    Unfortunately  the 
native  trap  and  weir,  which  wer4  admirably  suited  to  a  ci^pletqly  insular 
economy  with  relatively  fixed  requirements,  had  the  potential  of  being 
abused  when  put  to  use  for  an  export  economy.*.  This  ab^use  became  apparent 
relatively  early,  and  in  1889  the  federal  government  imposed  its  first- 
regulation  on  fish  harvesting  methods.     ^'Obstruction  of  streams  up^hich  ' 
the  sajmon  passed  was  forbidden  on  penalty  of  a  fine  and  the  COTunissioner  of 
Fisheries  was  directed  to  investigate  the  fisheries  with  the  aim. of  gathering 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  adequate  protection"  (Gregory  &  Barnes,  19 3H, 
p.  45). 

Irr  general,  the  canneries  operated  their  own  stores^dln  the  early, 
era,  ordering  large  quantities  of  goods  from  San  Francisco-based  firms  and 
shipping  them  north  at  the  start  of  the  fishing  season.    Those  Indians 
who  worked  for. the  canneries  did  most  of  their  trading  with  these  stores. 
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It  seemo  likely  that  tho  canneries  operated  in  much  the  some  fashion  as  did 

the  fur  trading  canpanioa  elsewhere.    That  is,  they  would  extend  credit 

during  tho  alaek  odanon  in  order  to  bind  tho  Indian  fishermen  to  the  cannery 

for  the  next  prodJuction  season.    This  would  seem  even  more  likely  in  that 

Ijinckley  notes  the  difficulty  canneries  had  in  the  .early  going  in  getting 

tho  Indians . to  bring  fish  to  the  cannery  once  their  own  limited  cash  needs 

>/ero  mot  (Hinckley,  1972,  127). 

The"  regulations  of  1889  effectively  outlawed  native  traps  and  weirs 

used  lip  until  that  time.    The  traps,  however,  were  modifired  in  the  state  of 
I 

Washrington  during  the  1890s,  and  a  new  trap,  designed  fjor  use  away  from 
streams,  was  imtroduced  into  Alaska  around  the  turn  of  the  century  (Cooley, 
1963,  p.  45).    Tho  highly  predictable  mass  movement  patterns  of  returning 
salmon  in -conjunction  with  the  channeling  effect  of  southeast  Alaska's 
inland  waterways  made  saltwater  traps  practically  as  effective  as  their 
freshwater  forerunners. 

Tho  early' 1900s  also  saw  important  breakthroughs  in  the  canning 
process  itself,  including^  in  1906,  the  "iron  chink"   (a  modhanical* f ish 
cleaning  machine  which  replaced  the  highly  skilled  Chinese  slitters) 
followed  by  manufactured  tin  cans  and  vacuum  chamber  machines  (McKervill, 
1967,  p.  73).    Cooley  has  summed  up  the  results  of  these  factors  thus: 
"In  the  early  1900s  the  industry  entered  a  period  of  dynamic  growth  as 
new  markets  were  opened  and  great  technological  strides  were  made  in 
fishing  and  canning  techniques"  (Cooley ,  1963,  p.  35). 

The  founding  of  Craig  and  the  growth  of  Ketchikan  were  a  result  of ^ 

this  hew  boom  in  the  canning  industry.    "The  war  years  and  especially  1918 

gave  'a  sharp  stimulus  to  the  exploitation  of  salmon  by  bringing  a  tremendous 

* 

demand  for  tho  product  and  rapidly  mounting  prices.     In  Alaska  the  number  of 
canneries  operating  increased  from  81  in  1914  to  135  in  1918. (Gregory. 
&  Barnes,  1939,  p*  48).    Craig's  cannery  participated  in  this  boom  period, 
packing  close  to  200,000  cases  from  1914  through  1918.    The  peak  year  was 
1917,  when  Columbia  Salmon  Canning  Company,  which  purchased  the  cannery  — 
that  year,  packed  68,730  cases.  * 

Although  the  industry  was  in  a  state  of  great  economic  vigor, 
its  successes  came,  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  expense  of  the  local  fishermen 
and  their  families.    The  new  traps  were  highly  efficient,  capital-intensive 
gear;  they  incurred  the  enmity  of  local  fishermen  ^kp  used  *  labor-intensive 


mobile  gear  such  as  purse  seines,  beach  seines,  gill  nets  and  trolling  lines. 
In  order  to  battl(2  the  traps  and  the  canning  conglomerates  which  financed 
and  operated  thoin,  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  was  founded  in  1902.  The 
union's  effectiveness  must  have  been  limited,  as  the  number  of  tr^pa  qrew 
precipitously.    The  1916' Bureau  of  Education  report  rebords  ^  plea  from 
the  Hydaburg  teacher  to  the  Department  of  Interior  to  do  something  about 
the  traps  which. were  causing  financial  hardships  among  her  pupils*  parents 
(Bureau  of  Education,  1916,  p.  462).    One  of  the  i^esponses'of  mobile  gear 
fishermen  to  this  situation ^was  to  rob  fish  from  the  traps  and  turn  around* and 
soli  them  to  the  canneries.    The  usual  method  was  to  buy  off  the  trap  watcl;^man 
witft  liquor,  women  or  money  and  then  take  a  load  while  he  looked  the  other 

way.    There  are  al$o  tales  of  violent,  armed  trap  ^robberies.    This  phenomenon 
continued  up  until  the  banning  of  traps  by  the  state  of  Alaska  in  1960. 
Trap  robbing  was  also  supplemented  by  creek-robbing  (dllegal  fishing  out  of 
^(.-hnon  or  b<»hind  lines  designated  by  Fish  and  Game  biologist$  to  protect 
spawning  sir  reams)  which  continue  to  this  day. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  brought  with  it  the  end  of  this  boom  as 
the  demand  for  salmon  collapsed  and  market-prices  fell..    Reflecting  this 
industry-widfe  trend,  Craig  •  s  ^cannery  was  cJ^osed  from  1919  through  1921., 
Craig's*  fishermen  attempted  to  fight  the  drop  in  prices  and  struck  until 
July  26th  of  1919,  but  to  no  avail   (Ketchikan  Chronicle,  July  26,  1919)  • 
The  slump  in  prices  was  all  the  more  devastating  to  fishermen  because  many 
of  Jzhem  had  shif  :ed  to  motor  boats,  which  first  appeared  in  Craig  around  1912. 
The  gasoline  bo^  revolutionized  the  fishing  industry.    It  made  the  Indian 
fisherman  more  dependeht  on  cash,  thus  binding  him  further  to  the  market 
economy.    A  fisheries  commentator  of  the  era  wrote  the ''following  in  1919: 

It  is  the  ambition  of  every  fisherman  to  own  a  [motor] 
launch  and  it  is  achieved  with  comparative  ease  when 
a  industry  backs  the  wish.    When  that  is  gratified  his      /  '  " 
W    reward  is  greatly  enhanced,  for  the  nujmber  of  fish, he  f 
is  able* to  offer  the  canneries  is  largely  increased  \ 
through  his  improved  facilities  for  bringing,  them  to         - - 
the  placQ  where  they  are  made  for.  market  (ibid. ,  ^ 
August  5,  1919) . 

The  end  of  World  War  I  brought  with  it  problems  for  Craig's  other 
industiry — the  sawmill.    As  noted  earlier,  sawmills  in  southeastern  Alaska  ' 
usually  appeared  in  conjunction  with  other  developments.    Often,  after  initial 
construction  was  completed  around  a  cannery,  mine  or  town,  t\\e  mill  was 
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forced  to  close  because  other  market  outlets  for  its   low  volume  of  lumber 
were  not  available.    Opened  by  Tacoma  millm'an  E.  M.  Streeter  in  1912, 
Craig's  mill  faced  such  early  dif f icjalties  and  changed  hands  to  become  th? 
Cratg  Lumber  Company.    As  such  it  operate4  profitably  during  World  War  I 
when  jnarket  demand  for  spruce  logs  and  lumber  boonted.    The  si?§ning  of  tlie 
armistice,  however,  caused  an  ^.briapt  slump  in  the  lumber  market/  and  Craig's 
sawmill  closed'.     It  was  taken  oirer  in  1920  by  O.        Brown,  an  early 
sawmill^  developer  from  Juneau,  in  association  with  cannerymen  Craig  Millar 
and  A.        Duncan.     Undet  their  management  it  was  able  to  reopen  and  employ 
around  20  men.  -  '  *  . 

By  1920,  when  Craig  appeai^ed  in  the  census  with  212  peopl'e,  it 
had  become  a  reasonably  secure  village  with  an  economy  based -on  fishing, 
panning  and  timber  processing.     Christianity,  English  and  education  had  • 
been  aaround  for  nearly  50  years,  and  innovations  in  technology  were  gradually 
binding  the  .native  population  closer  and  closer  to  the  market  economy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1918  a  native  leader  obtained  the  first  mechanical 
washing  machine  which  he  ordered  out  of  a  Sears  and  Roebuck  catalogue. 

Craig  was  eliminated  from  the  Tonga ss  National  Forest  reserve 
(established  in  1910)  as  of  January' 1,  1922.     Craig  had  kjeen  surveyed  and* 
platted  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1910,  1913,  1914 '^d  E^ecame  the  site  of  a 

,  permanent  ranger  station  around  1919.     This  elimination  allowed  residents  to 
apply  for  patents  on  th^iir  holdings;  lots  up  to  this  time  had  been  leased 
from  the  Forest  Service.     Sometime  in  the  early  i920s  the  cannery  bought 
many  of  the  houses  around  it  which  were  the  residences  of  the.  native 
people  who  worked  there.     This  consolidation  gave  the  cannerjl  seven  to  eight 
acres  and  made  it  the  largest  landholder  in  Craig. 

Elimination  ^^i;^  ti5|j^  National  Forest  allowed  the  residents  under  ^ 
the  territorial  statutes  to  petition  for  a  municipal  government.  One 

"clause  of « the  petition  declared  that  "said  town  is  a  permanent  isettlement 
of  white  people  exceeding  two  hundered  and  fifty"  (Petition  for  Incorpora-^ 
tion.as  City  of  Craig,  January  11,  1922).     Al^ihough  incorporation  \inder 
territorial  statutes  had  no  specific  "white  resident"  requirement,  it  did 
require  citizenship,  and  most  natives  at  this  time  were  not  considered  ^ 
citizens.     For  this  reason,  the  cpmmunities  of  Hydabuifg  and  Klawock  could 
not  becomie  incorporated  municipalities  under  territorial  statutes. 

The  City  of  Craig  was  incorporated  ori  June  12,  192?.     The  City 
was  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  made  ji^^^ofa/^y6r ,  clerk  and  treasurer; 
these  posts  were  filled  at  the  fi^st  election  by  J-  T*  Brown,  C.  Hibbs 
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and  Clarence  D.**  Spencer,  respectively.  *  Hibbs  and  Brown  wer^  merchants  in 
the  town.  ^  As  a  second-^cl^ss  city  under  territorial  laws,  Craig  promised  to 
maintain  its  "streets"   (actually  boardwalks,  constructed  in  the  first  couple 
of  years  of  Craig's  existence  by  the  Forest  Service),  to  provide  fire 
protection,  to  help  support  its  school,  and  to' enact  ordinances  necessary, 
to  thbse  ends.     According  to  Section  4  of  the  City  Charter; 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office,  elective 
or  appointive  in  the  corporation  who  at  ^the  time  of  ( 
his  election  or  appointment  is  not  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  an  elector  under  th^  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Territory  of  Alas.ka***   (Articles, of 
Incorporation  for  the  City  of  Craig,  1922,  Sec.  4) » 

^         This' clause  meant  that  no  Alaskan  native  could  vote  in  Craig's 

elections^  unless  he  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  1915  territorial,  act 

which  provided  that  p:6  acquire  citizenship,  a  native  must  have  severed 

"all  tribal  relationsMp.  and  adopteid  the  habits  of  a  civilized  life" 

(Gruening,  1968,  p.  363).    The  document  from  Hydaburg  quoted  earlier  was 

*      •         •  ■      .    ■  »*  . 

an.*attempt  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  that  statute.     In  addition, 

however,  the  application  had  to  be   endorsed   by  five  white  residents,  ancj 

the  applicant  had  to  pass  an  examination  which  tested  his  "understanding  of 

the  obligations  of  suffrage  and  demonstrate  his  adoption  of  the  'habitls  of 

civilized  life'"'  (ibid.)  .    In  June  of  1924,  federal  legislation  was  passed 

which  extended  citizenship  to  all  Indians  born  witjkJn^the  territorial 

limits  of  the  United  States.   .  - 

The  foregoing  underscores  an  important  point — Craig's  founding 
and  early  settlement  clearly  made  it  a  white  man's  town.    Of  the  31  signa- 
tures  on  the  petition  for  incorporation,  only  four  or  five  can  positively 
be  identified  as  those  of  natives.     In  addition,, the  1920  of  212  population 
was  made,  up  of  153  whites  and  59  natives ♦    This  early  white  population  was  " 
highly  skewed  toward  the  male  half,  and  most  of  these  men  were  still  mobile 
and  unsettled.     But  Hinckley  argues  persuasively  that  these  early  Alaskan 
tpwns  also  contaj,ned  a  core  of  businessmen  (cannerymen  and  store  owners) 
who  invested  much  time  and  money  in  their  operations  (Hinckley,  1972)^ 

From  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  white  population  was  a  varied 

lot.     Teachers,  missionaries  and  merchants  generally  brotigljt  wives  or 

husbands  witli  theym/  attended  church  and  supported  or  were  active  in  civic 

affairs  1    On  the  other  hand,  the  many  single  white  males  were  attracted  more 

to  the  bars,  the  fraternal  organizations  and  their  own  personal  pursuits. 
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Some  of  these. man  married  native  women ^  some  lived  with  native  women  and  v 
some  sired  children  by  native  women,    Salisbury  feqls  that  these  children 
were  regarded  with  favOr  by  the  Indians  (Salisbury ^'^ioeO'i  Tp»  14),  This 
certainly  was  not  the  case  in  earlier  times,  when  contact  with  fur  traders 
produced  children  who  were  frequently  killed,     Tudge  Wickersham  ruled  in 
1904  that,  contrary  to  the  Russian  Imperial  ukafee,  "a  person  of  half  white 
and  half  Indian  blood  was  not  a  'white  person' •  .T^^sJLRogers,  I960,  p,  197)  • 
Rogers  further  observes,  "Aside  from  the  official  identification  of  those 
of  itvixed  ancestry  as  indigenous,  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  the  whi,te 
population  discouraged  their  considering  themselves  as  anything  else  but 
'natives'"   (ibid.,  p.  198). 

By  and  large,  then,  racial  attitudes  and  definitions  among  most 
of 'these  white  men  differed  little  from  those  of  the  rest  of  America  at  this 
time.     The  Craig  Moose  Club  was  a  formal  institutional  expression  of  this 
philosophy  of  superiority  and  separation  (Figure  4),    Margaret  Bell,  author 
of  several  adventure  novels  about  the  area  and  a  descendant  of  the  Millar 
family,  who  were  among  the  cannery  and  saltery,  builders,  maintains  that 
her  ancestors  were  "patronizing"  to  Indians  emd  admits  it  as  an  "attitude 
of  the  period"  (Southeast  Log,  May,  1974). 

An  example  of  the  government's  support  of  these  distinctions  was 
the  ban  pn  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverage^  to  natives.     In  1867,  alcoholic 
beverages  were  prohibited  to  all  in  Alaska,  but  in  1884  they  were  made 
•available  to  whites.     Therd  is  no  doub;t  that  alcohol  often  presented  a'^ 
,  serious  problem  in  these  communities;  Craig's  barb  and  liquor  stores  made 
readily  availal?le  commercially  produced  liquor,  while  various,  private 
entrepreneurs  sold  "hoochinoo"  as -the  bootleg,  home  brew  varieties  were 
known."   One  of  the  earliest  explorers,  the  FrenchmaSi  La  Perouse,  wrote  in 
1786  .  that  the  introduction  of  alcohol  to  the  natives  would  create- great 
stress  in  their  society  (Gunther,  1972,  p.  145).     Hinckley's  W6rk  conveys 

,/the  inpression  that  this  was  a  distinct  problem  in  the  villages  as  the 

government  and  the  jnissionaries  made  ineffectual  attempts  at  keeping  alcohol 

^    out  of  the  hands  of  the  natives   (Hinckley,  1972,  pp.  45;  50).     The  teacher's 
report  for  1904  from  Klawock  mentioned  thati^a  pa'rticularly  low  attendamce 
figxire  for  one  month  was  the  result  of  a  drinking  spree  set  off  by  a  pot  latch 
A  private  letter  preserved  from  that  era,  written  by  a  government  official, 
directed  the  native  policeman  of  Klawock  to  journey  to  a  Haida  village  and 
take  into  his  possession  a  confiscated  cargo  of  lic^uor.    What  is  oftep/ over- 
looked in  all  of  this  is  the  fact  that  alcoholism  was  just  as  severe  a  | 
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problem  among  the  white  population,  but  its  effects  were  not  felt  as  deeply 
in  the  social  fabric*    Craig's  lore  is  replete  with  tales  of  numerous  solitary, 
hard  drinking  "old-timers";  these  single  white  men  essentially  provided  only 
for  themselves  and  so  their  problems  in  handling  old  John  Barleycorn  were 
not  as  obvious  as  those  of  their  native  counterparts  with  faittilies.  The 
question  of  cultural  style  or  pattern  in  drunken  colnoportment  is  also  rele- 
vant here.    The  native  preference  for  qviicdc  and  total  indulgence  was  probably 
regarded  as  unseemly  by -whites,  who  practiced  a  more  leisurely  road  "to  intox- 
ication.    There  were,  of  cx)urse,  many  temperate  individuals  in  both  ethnic' 
groups . 

.  Law  enforcement  in  Craig  came  into  being  in  1912  with  the^  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  U.S.  Commissioner,  Oren  Kitley.    The  Commissioner  was 
*  responsible  for  registering  births.  a!hd  deaths ,  carrying  out  judicial  duties, 
performing  marriages  and  at  one  point  also  "acted  as  a  U.S.  Customs  agent. 
In  the  early  d^s,  Commissioners  were  not  salaried  but  rather  worked  on  a 
fee  basis;  that  is,  a  certain  fixed  amount  was  charged  for  each  governmental 
function  he  or  she  was  called  on  to  perform.*  A  U.S.  Marshall  was  stationed 
in  Craig  up  untiJ.  World  War  11  and  in  1922,  with  the-Hnvorporation  of  the 
city,  'the  office  of  Chief  of  Police  w^S  created.     This  post^was  generally 
part-time.  .  -   \  ^ 

In  1919,  Dr.  Figgons  completed  a  five-room  hospital  in  Craig,  which* 
enployed  a  nurse.     The  population  could  not  support  such  a  sophisticated  ser- 
vice,  and  the  hospital  folded.     Two  other  doctors  made  attempts  to  found  prac- 
tices in  Craig  over  the  years.     The  last  of  these  was  in  1945,  and  the ^building  . 
now  known  as  George  Hamijlton  Elementary  School  served  as  the  clinic.  This 
pattern  repeats  itself  again  and  again  in  Craig's  later  histpry  as  numerous 
businesses  open  and  tlien  are  forced  to-^close  by  an  insufficient  demand  for  services. 

During  the  1920s,  communication  with  Craig  Wcj^  by  twice-yearly 
steamers  from  Seattle  that  supplied  canneries  in  tihe  spring,  and  picked  up 
the  canned  salmon  pack  and  brought  back  the  cannery  crews  in  the  fall. 
There  were  also  occasional  boats  out  of  Ketchikan.    An  editorial  in  the  / 
Kgitchikan  Daily  Chronicle  in  1919  demanded  a  larger  boat  so  that- more  regular. 

il  service,  to  the  west  coast  of  P3;ince  of  Wales  Island  could  be  established. 
In  addition,  Craig  had  a  radio' station  in  the  1920s  which  was  established 
by  the  government  in  1918  but  replaced  in  1921,  when  a  fire  destroyed  the 
first  one.  , 

To  support  itself,  the  city  of  Craig  assessed  property  values  and 
*taxed.  residents  on  the  basis  of  these  assessments'??— The  city's  residents 
•'•  .     •  "     •     '  57      ■       ,  .  '  ' 
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Fig.4.  Graig'sMooseClub,  c.  1920. 

were  not  enchanted  with  paying  taxes,  and  a  recurring  theme  in  the  minutes 

6 

of  the  city  council  during         1920s  was  that  of  delinquent  taxes. 
In  19?6,  the  city  purchased  land  for  a  cemetery;   1927  saw  an  ordinance 
passed  to  help  provide  for  the  school  from  the  municipal  tax.  Fire 
eq^aipment  was  also  ordered  that  year  and  street  lights  (over  the  boardwalks) 
were  erected  in  192.8.    Odd  -jobs,  such  as  fixing  the  boardwalk  br  clearing  a 
lot  for  the  powerhouse,  were  put  up  for  local  bids.    These  jobs  provided 
winter' cash  for  many  of  the  native  men  of  the  community  who  generally  were 
awarded  the  contract.     The  city  treasurer  was  usually  appointed  to  collect, 
from  the  various  local  businesses  for  the  *July  4th  celebration,  which  became 
one  of  the  city's  chief  festivities • 


^Much  of  the  information  on  Craig  for  the  1920s  and  1930s  comes 
from  city  council  minutes  and  private  documents •     Information  for  later  decades 
has  been  developed  from  numerous  personal  interviews,  documents  and  council 
and  school  board  minutes.     The  author  would  like  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  numerous  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  this  document.  The 
author  alone  is  responsible  for  any  errors  that  appear/ 
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The  canning  industry,  after  experiencing  some  initial  difficult^ 
in  recovering  from  the  slump  after  World  War  I,  was  making  a  strong  recovery 
by  the  late  1920s,     In  1929rithere  were  six  canneries  operating  within  a 
15-mile  radius' of  Craig.     Klawock  had  three  canneries,  two  of  which  were 
owned  and  operated  by  native  families,  the  Peratrovich  family  and  the 
Demmert  family.     Craig  had  its  own  cannery,  and  there  were  canneries  operating 
at  Waterfall  south  of  Craig  and  Steamboat  Bay  on  Noyes  Island.     In  1930, 
Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby  abandoned  its  deteriorating  plant  in  Klawock  and 
bought  out  See coast  Packing  Company  of  Craig  (Figure  5) . 

Prom  1920  to  1930,  Craig's  native  pppulation  rose  from  59 
to  147.    This  growth  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  native  communities 
were  having  a  difficult  time  obtaining  economic  development  to  support 
their  own  populations.     Hydaburg's  population  fell  from  346  in  1920  to 
319  in  1929,  but  )nany  of  its  people  moved  to  Craig  because  increasinq  ties 
to  the  cash  economy ^of  the  white  man  made  it  necessary  to  be  near  centers 
where  work  was  available.    Prom  1924  on,  na1;ive' participation  in  Craig's 
economy  and  pOlitics  expanded.    Throughout  the  iate  1920s  and  1930s,  the 
mayor  was  usually  white  businessman  J.  T..Bx?ovhi  ,  and  the  clerk  was  usually 
Haida  leader  George  Edenso.  > 

The  Moose  Club  continued  its  important,  function  as  a  fraternal 
organization  ^r  tide  white  men  of  Craig  and  was  now  joijned  by  the  Pioneers. 
The  Moose  had  a  large, . spacious  hall  which  was- used  for  community-wide 

dances  and  mass  meetings  for  the  election  of  city  officers,  as  well  ^s  for 

'■-1 

private  Moose  functions.     The  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  (ANB) ,  which  was 
founded  in  1912,  provided,  after  a  fashion,  an  Indian  counterpart  to  the 
Moose  and  Pioneers.     Although  it  was  structurally  modeled  after  the  white- 
founded  Arctic  Brotherhood, .  the  ANB  pursued  a  policy  similar  to  that  of  the 
NAAQP;    it   worked  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  Alaskan  natives  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  by  bringing  litigation  in  the  courts.    Craig's  Camp  #19  of 
the  ANB  was  formed  in  1929  or  1930  and  took  on  such  social  functions  as 
Indian  and  white  style  dances  for  the  native  community.     The  ANB  was  assisted  ^ 
by  the  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood,  an  auxiliary  group  for  women.     The  joint 
membership  of  these  two  groups  contributed  money  to  the  regional  organization 
for  its  court  battles.  • 

In   addition,    the  local  chapter  of  the  ANS  w^s  active  as  a  liaison 
between -the  native  community  and  the  school;  it  also  acted  as  a  health 
monitor  in  the  community.     The  School  Committee,  a  group  of  three  women, 
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visted  the  school  occasionally  to  interview  teachers  about  students  who 
were  discipline  problems  or  behind  in  their  studies.   -Students  were  also  in- 
spected for  cleanliness.     Parents  of  offending  youngsters. were  then  contacted 
and  asked  to  take  actions  necessary  to  correct  the  situation-     Another  com- 
mittee ^f  ladies  made  occasional  inspections  of  grocery  stores restaurants ,  . 
and  native  homes  to  see  that  appropriate  health  standards  Were  bein^ 
maintained.  \ 

The  year  1931  was  an  important  one  in  Craig".     In  March,  a  large 
fire  ravaged  the  downtown  area,  burning  several  stores,  the  post  office,  the 
jail  and  several  residences.     Instant  mass  communication  was  taken  over  by 
a  U.S.  Signal' Corps  "radio  station.     In  addition,  the  city,  which  had  obtained 

V*' 

authorization  to  bond  itself  for  purposes  of  community  improvement ,  borrowed 
$3,000  to  purchase  and  operate  a  power  plant.     In  the  nejct  year,  $1,500  was 
borrowed,  from  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ketchikan  to  drill  a  well  for  the 
city's  own  water  supj)ly»     The  drilling  was  never  completed,  and  people 
continued  to  haul  their  own  water  from  the  cannery-constructed  w^terline*. 

The  closing  of  the  cannery  and  the  sawmill  after  World  War  I  had 
brought  several  mercantile  failures  and  a  drop  in  the  white  population 
supported  by  \hese  businesses.     The  subsequent  reopening  of  the  cannery  and 
recovery  of  the  salmon  njarket  was  not  enough  to  offset  the  trend.     By  ..1930 
the  white  population  of  Craig  had  dropped  from  4  1920  level  of  153  to  84.  ' 
This  changed  dramatically  in  1932  and  continued  up  to  World  War  II. 

The  depression  which  hit  the  lower  48  had  a  startling  effect  on 

Craig.    As  people  moved  out  of  Oklahoma,  T^xas,  Kansas  and  othe'r  Dust  Bowl 

states,  they  went  first  to  California;  however,  that  land  of  opportunity 

quickly  filled  up.     No  longer  were  jobs  as  plentiful  as  they  had  been  in 

•4  ^  ✓  ' 

the  "boomin*  twenties"  and  many  were  forced  to  become  crop  pickers.  Some 

of  these  families  ended  up  in  Craig,  many  at  the  calling  of  Bob  Scott.  The 

»*    ■  •  ■  '  , 

price  of  salmon  had  onc^  again ^slumped  sharply  M.n  1931,  and  Craig's  fishermen 
struck  in  1932  to  get  a  better  price.     Scott,,  who  was  both  a  fisherman 
and  fiSh  buy^r,  imported  a  number  of  these  "immigrants'*"  and  put  them  on 
anything  that  would  float  to  break  the  strike.     They  were  scabs  and, 
although  people  in  Craig  recognized  the  newcomers desperate ,  poverty-  , 
stricken  condition,  there  were  still  hard  feelings  among  the  long-term  trol- 
le^rs.     Several  of  Craiq^s  families  trace  their  residence  to  this  period. 

The  slumping  salmon  market^  caused  further- con^j^olidation  in  the 
industry.    This  trend  was  reversed  in'praig,  however,  as  1935  saw  the; 


opening  of  the  townjs  second  cannery.     Canning  was  supported  by  the  city, 
which  purchased  \and  from  the  town's  leading  merchant,  J.  T,  Brown  and  ^sold 
-it  to  the  Lindenburger  f iifm  with  the  understanding  that  it  woul<3  erect  a  ■ 
cannery  on  it.     This  cannery  provided  emplo^ent  for  the  growing  population 
and  served  as  a  msignet  to  draw  several  families  down  from  Klawock.  In 
addition,  in^l935,  the  Libby  cannery  expanded  and  modernized  its  operation, 
which  now  included  four  automaiied  processing  lines.     This  cannery  continued 
to  use  Chinese  and  Filipino  crews;  they  had  their  own  separate  living  quarters. 

All  was  not  well  in  Craig,  however,  as  the  general  impact  Of  , the 
Depression  was  exacerbated  by  the  movement  of  the  new  people  into  town. 
These  people  did  not  as  yet  have  the  skills  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  the 
depression  by  living  off  the  lan^.     The  native  population  was  much  better 
suited  to  withstand  the  economic  decline.     In  1933,  the  secretary  of  the 
city  council-  corresponded  with  the  territorial  governor  about  the  appropriation 
of  relief  funds  for  those  in  need  in  Craig,     the  city  council  also  addressed 
a  letter  to  a  Reverend  Walker  concerning  the  continuance  of  relief  from  the 
Red  Cross.    In  1936,  the  city  council  made  plans  to  distribute  reindeer  meat 
which  had  been  received  to  the  most' destitute. 

In  addition  to  this  overt  relief,  Craig,  Klawock  and  Hydaburg  also 
benefited  from  WPA  and  GCC  projects.     The  totem  park  at  Klawock  and  the 

various  forest  service  trails  and  carrying  areas,  as  well  as  the  Craig- 
Klawock  road,  are  examples  of  projects  which  were  funded  at  this  time. 

Evidence  of  the  town' s  continued  growth  throughout  the  1930s  is  . 
apparent  from  a  number  of  incidental  events.     The  council  continued  to  sell 
property  (at  aboul:  $35  a  lot)  to  newcomers,  requests  were  made  for  20  new 
light  meters,  a  new  city  float  was  built,  a  new  store  opened  (giving,  the  town 
three  general  stores  plus  specialty  shops) ,  a  sewer  was  built,  a  water  project 
with  a  dam*  was  imdertaken  with  a  loan  of  $7,000,  and  the  boardwalk  was  ex- 
tended to  the  west  sidje  of  the  island,  where  most  of  the  new  people  settled^ 
Their  houses  were  almost  all  made  of  lumber  salvaged  from  the  abandoned  ^ 
canneri.es  , in  the  area.     In  1934,  the  city  council  sent  one  of  its  meirjbers, 
-J.   T.  Brown  (who  was  also  chairman  of  the  school  board),  to  Juneau  to  lobby«> 
for  a  new  school,  a  road  to  Klawock,  a  hospital  and  betted  nautical  maps 
of  the  area.     The  sawriiill  operate_d  off  and  on  during  the  1930s  under  the 
direction  of  Keeler  and  Amos.  .  f 


The  native  residents  of  Craig  moved  into  mercantile  enterprises  as 
they  gradually  accumulated. enough  capital.  .*The  first  of  these  was  a  combin- 
ation confectionary-restaurant  operated  by  Hannah  Cogo  in  the  early  19i20s. 
There  were  several  other  similar  establishments  set  up  during  the  1930s.  In. 
addition,  several  mixed  couples  were  important  in  the  liquor  trade.     In  the 
1930s,  the  Isaacsons  ran  a  hard  liquor  store,  while  Tom  and  Jessie  Thompson 
set  up  a  tavern^     This  tavern  later  became  a  dry  goods  store  and  then  a  hotel 
and  laundromat.     The  Thompsons  also  later  (1940s)  purchased  one  of  Craig's 
distinctive  landmarks,  the  Hill  Bar.     This  building  was  originally  part  of 
the  mining^own  of  Sulzer  and  Was  moved  piece  by  piece  to  Craig  in  the  1920s. 
Other  entrepreneurs  of  the  1930s  included  George  Haldane,  who  owned  and 
operated  a  dock  .which  was  later  purchased  to  become  the  city  dock,  and  his 
brother  Roland,  who  along  with  his  wife  ran  a  photo  shop.     The  native  pres- 
ence in  the  business  sector  of  Craig  has  gradually  increased  through  time. 

The  bar,  in  its  various  shapes  and  form6,  has  always  been  one  of 
the  central  recreational  and  social  ^institutions  for  Craigites.     In  1935, 
the  town  had  three  beer  parlors  and  two  other  establishments  which  were 
authorized  to  sell  hard  liquor/^  Other  public  recreational  facilities  in- 
cluded a  show  hall,  card  rooms,  and  pool  and  billiard  rooms.  Apparently|^ 
radio  provided  the. music  in  some  of  the  establishments,  as  numerous  com- 
plaints were  filed  ^about  excessive  noise.     In  addition  to  being  noisy  late 
at  night,  the  bars  became  the  scene  of  raucous,  roaring  good  times  during 
the  canning  season.     Occasionally  these  good  times  would^ turn  into  brawls, 
an^  for  that  reason  the  city  policeman's  wages  were  increased  from  $120  to 
$200  a  month  during  the  fishing  season  to  cover  the  increased  vigilance 
demanded  by  longer  daylight  hours,  more  people,  and  larger  amounts  of  money 
spent  in  the  bars.     In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  the  problems  that 
alcohol  brought  to  the  community  caused  a  campaign  by  a  religious  group  who 
petitioned  to  make  the  community  dry.    Although  it:  ultimately  failed,  the 
effort  radically  split  the  community. 

By  1939,  Craig  had  reached  its  maximum  year-round  pci^ulation  of. 
505.     The  entire  island  was  covered  with  houses,  and  a  labyrinth  of  board- 
walks produced  a  myriad  of  peputational  and  combinational  connections^^ 
(Figure  6).     Most. of  these  residents'  livelihood  was  related  to  the  canning 
industry,'  either  directly  as  fishermen  and  workers  in  the  canneries,  or 
indirectly  as  businessmen  v^hose  trade  was  derived  from  those  in  the  canning 
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industry.    The  island  on  which  Craig  is  situated  was  attached  to  Prince  of 
Wales  by  means  of  a  man-made  spit,  and  in  19*37  a  one-lone  road  to  Klawock 
was  initiated  by  the  Forest  Service  and  completed  around  1950,    Klawock  at 
this  time  also  had  two  canneries,  several  stores,  street  lights  and  a  sawmill, 
as  well  as  its  own  mpvie  theater  (Salisbury,  1960,  p,  59).    The  establishment 
of  an  air  link  wi^th  Ketchikan  was  also  made  possible  in  1936,  when  Bob  Ellis 
started  flying  to  the  west  coast.    Faster  communication  w^a  made  possible 
by  air  mail.  *  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  prosperous  year  that  Craig  experienced  was  1941, 
when  the  southeastern  Salmon  pack  reached  its  all  time  high.    World  War  II, 
*  however,  brought  a  rather  abrupt  halt  to  Craig's  development,  f  The  sjecond 
cannery,  which  had  experienced  financial  problems  from* the  outset^  shut 
down  in  1943.     The  draft,  in  combination  with  the  boom  in  war-tijne  industry, 
caused  an  abrupt  reversal  in  Craig's  population  flow  from  into  the  community 
to  out  of  i^t.    The  very  ol^,  the  very^^^ung  and  the  fem^iles  were  left  to 
run  the  fishing  boats,  and  many  white  families  who  had  moved  into  the  tpwn 
during  the  Depression  left  it  as  war-time  industiry  beckoned  with  high-*paying 
jobs. 

Although  it  was  located  in  the  war  zone  (Alaska  was  so  designated   ' ' 
because  of  Japan's  invasion  of  several  of  .the  Aleutian  Islands),  Craig 
experienced  no  actual  problems  related  to  warfare.    At  the  same  time,  the 
city  did  not  benefit  directly  from  the  massive  defense  spending  which 
literally  built  Anchorage  and  brought  prosperity  to  other  Alaskan  regions. 
Craig  did,  however ,  serve  as  a  base  for  two  Coast  Guard  vessels  and  about 
50  men  assigned  tb  patrol  the  coast. 

The  war  was  vital  in  opening  many  new  and  ^varied  horizons  to  the 

Tlingit  and  Haida  males  who  went  off  to  serve,  in  the  armed  forces.    Up  until 

■  *■       \  ' 

this  time,  th^  west  cG^ast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  had  been  a  relatively 

j 

isolated  "refuge  regigfn"  whose  native  population  had  h^id  little  experience 
outside  of  southeastern  Alaska.    There  were  a  few  who  had  gone  to  college 
(Klawock  had  a  number  of  local  teachers  in  the  1930s  and  1940s)  and  a  num- 
ber who  ha3  succeeded  superbly  at  fishing,  bxlt  the  vast  majority  ha^  re- 
mained in  the  villages  of  their  birth,    Hydabvirg,  after  losing  population 
to  Craig  between  1920  and  1930,  had  grown  back  to  348  persons  by  1939. 
Klawock  had  grown  irom  241  in  1910  to  474  in  1940.    During  the  war,  Tlingits 
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and  Haidas,  unlike  blacks  and  some  srouthwostom  Indians  who  had  thoir  own 
uj)its,  Qorvod  side  by  side  with  white  soldiers.    When  they  returned  to  Craig 
after  the  war,  many  had  experienfcod  and  appreciated  the  amenities  of  modern, 
technological  life  and  would  opt  for  them  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,    some  had  also  obtained  marketable  skills,  such  as  heavy  equipment 
operation  and  mechanical  repair,  which,  allowed  them  occupational  and  geographic 
mobility.    Most  returned,  however, -to  take  up  fishing.    Military  service  has 
continued  to  play  this  role  for  many  of  Craig '^s  native  males.  * 

By  1945,  Craig's  population  had  dropped  to  300,  but  it  r9se  again 
to  374  by  1950.    Still,  the  community  was  clearly  on  the  downhill  run  of 
Alaska's  deyelopmental  "boom  and  bust"  cycle.    The  sawmill,-  which  had  been 
closbd  during  the  war,  attempted  to  reopen  in  1946,  but  met  with  financial 
problems  and  folded.    Fishery  production,^ a fteir  falling  gradually  since 
1941,  dropped  precipitously  in  1953,  and  the  decrease  brought  extreinely  • 
hard  times  to  all  southeastern  Alaskan  village  communities.    Craig's  economic 
plight  took  an  even '^sharper  turn  for  the  worse  in  1956,  when  the  Libby 
cannery  burned  do^n. 

The  logging  and  pulp  industry  which  came  to  southeastern  Alaska 
in  1954  with  the  opening  of  a  large  mill'*in  Ketchikan  haji  virtually  no 
direct  impact  on  Craig.    Logging  camps  almost  exclusively  employed  outsiders, 
who  lived  in  self-contained  communities  wherever  they  happened  to  be  cutting; 
occasionally  the  loggers  came  to  Craig's  bars.    For  the  most  part,  no  locals 
entered  the  industry,  and  its  effects  on  the  cdmmunity  were  pnly  secondary. 
Several  families  and  individual  tramp  loggers  have  lived  in  Craig  off  and 
on  through  the  years.    The  question  ultimately  for  fishing  Craigites  was 
how  much  of  the  salmon's  stream^  habitat  would  be  destroyed  by  the  logging 
effort.  /  ^  : 

By  1958,  Craig's  population  had  dwindled  to  257.     Because  of  the 
1930s  expansion  there  was  now  no  need  for  new  buildiings  and  gradually,  as 
the  older  merchants  died  off  or  went  out  of  business,  C3;^ig's  one-street 
business  district  began  to  take  on  that  tired,  weary  and  forgotten  look 
characteristic  of  many  small  communities  today  (Figure  7).  ^ 

The  next  event  of  major  importance  to  Craj.g  was  the  grant  of 
statehood  to  Alaska  in  1959.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  governor  was 
to  outlaw  the.  fish  trap,  considered  the  mortal  enemy  of  mobile  gear  fishermen, 
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POPULATION  FIGURES:  1920-1970 
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Fig.8.   Population:  1920-1 970,  with  projection  to  1990. 
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particularly  purse  sSiners,  who  composed  the  vast  majority  of  southeastern 
native  villagers.    This  legislation  produced  a  two-pronged  result, '  First, 
the  declininq  fish  population  made  a  slight*  recovery,  although  this  was 
partly  attributable  to  a  better  salmon  management  program  which*  had  gone 
into  effect  in  1954  (Gruening,  1,968,  p.  532),    Secondly,  there  was  an  increased 
nee.d  for  mobile  qe4xr  to  take  up  the  slack  which  was  left  by  the  demise  of  the 
traps.    These  two  factors  together  produced  a  much  better *  economic  climate 
for  the  local  fishermen.    The  Forest  Service 'gradually  .expanded  its  force  in 
Craig  because  of  the  new  demand  for  timber  from  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company. 
Around  1962  the  Service  built  a  large  living  and  working  compound  and  later 
purchased  several  additional  houses  in  Craig. 

In  1962,  the  city  put  its  power  plant  up  for  bid  as  continued 
financial  and  maintenance  problems  became ^burdensome.    The  plant  was  purchased 
by  Alaska  Power  and  Light  Company  of  Port  Townsend,  Washington ,  which  insfecCLled 
new  machinery  and  also  brought  telephones  to  the  general  pviolio. 

Craig  in  the  mid-196ds ^was  a  slowly  dying  fishing  village  like 
many  others  which  existed  along  littoral  Alaska.    The  escpected  rehabilitation 
of  the  salmon  runs  did  not  occur  quickly,  and  canneries  at  Steamboat  Bay 
and  Waterfall  were  finally  forced  to  close,  leaving  Klawock  with  the  only 
operating  cannery  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.     Craig  was  now  only^a  maintenance 
station  for  the  boats  of  Columbia  Wards  fisheries  which  had  bought  out 
Libby  in  1959.  *  .  * 

The  people  of  Craig  and  Klawock,  however,  were  not.  giving  up 
without  a  fight.    The  year  1967  was  a  disastrous  one  for  southeasterrl  seiners 
>because  the  pink  run  on  which  they  depended  for  their  livelihood. never 
materialized.     Two  economic  development  associations-' were  also  formed  in 
1967.     The  first  of  these  was  the  Craig ^Development  Corporation,  a  front  ^ 
or  "dummy"  corporation  through  which  an  SBA  (Small  Business  Administration) 
loan  was  obtained  to  construct  ^  new  cold  storage  facility.     Several  local 
merchants  were  the  major  force  behind  the  ^founding  of 'this  corporation,  and 
they  were  able  to  mobilize  over  $2,000  worth  of  stock  purchases  from  the  local 
people.     C*  M.  JoneS,  Craig  merchant,  former  state  legislator  and  one  of  the 
CDC*s  leaders,  was  disturbed  by  SBA's  initial  lack  of  responsiveness',  and  he 
turned  to  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  for  aid.    Shortly  th'ereafter,  approval  for _ 
the  loan  came  through.    Construction  of  this  facility  provided  employment 


for  five  to  seven  men  through  most  of  1968  and  1969.    The  new  cpld  storage 
facility  was  owned  cind  operated  by  Lou  Scott,  owner  of  Tokeen  Cold  Storage. 
He  waa  no  newcomer  to  Craig.    His  father  had  been  responsible  for  bj?inging 
up  the  strikebreakers  in  1932  and  had  thus  given  many  of  Craig's  residents 
their  start  in  fishing.    The  facility  in  Craig  was'^more  centrally  located 
for  the  west  coast  troll  fishermen  and  provided  more  services-- fuel ,  grocery, 
retaurant,  bar,  grid  for  repairing  boats,  hotel,  hardware  store,  post  office 
and  laundromat — than  the  decaying  plant  at  Tokeen.    The  plant  went  into 
operation  in  the  summer  of  1969,  and  since  then  has  processed  close  to 
2,000,000  pounds  of  king  and  silver"  salmon  as  well  as  halibut  annually. 
It  has  also  generated,  in  multiplier  fashion,  income  for  ^ocal  merchants, 
jobs  and  tax  revenue  for  the  city. 

The  second  association,  the  West  Coast  Development  Association 
began  a  vocal,  political  campaign  in  March  of  1967  to  obtain  industry  for 
the  Craig  and  Klawock  area.     After  initial  organization,  it  was' led  by  long- 
time legislator  and  Tlingit  leader  F^rank  Peratrovich  of  Klawock.    The  group 
included  a  wide  rcuige  of  business  and  civic  leaders  wholse  first  priority 
was  getting  a  timber  processing  industry,  either  a  sawmill,  a  green 
veneer  plant  or  both,  for  the  area.    The  struggle  was,  opened  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  form  of  a  letter  requesting  attention  to  theii; 
problems.     The  Forest  Service  first  directed  the  WCDA  to  the  Rural  Area 
Development  Technical  Action  Panel,  a  consortium  of  government  agencies 
which  provided  organizational  and  technidbyl  assistance.     Out  of  this  came 
the  Overall  Economic  Development  Committee Ssltiich  presented  a  proposal  for 
economic  development  to  the  Economic  Development^dministration  in  1968. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  group  was^at  thq  forest  Service,  but  it 
a/so  addressed  itself  to  the  state  legislature's  Economic  Development 
Committee.     The  target  in  the  Forest  Service  was  the  "working  circle" 
concepty  which  appeared  to  allocate  all  of  the. timber  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  for  eventual  use  by  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company.     The  WCDA  wanted  a 
redefinition  of  the  local  working  circle  which  would  give  Craig  and  Klawock 
their  own  circle  independent  from  that  of  Ketchikan.    They  were  aiming  for 
some  SQrt_of  concession  or  arrangement  that  would  guarantee  a  long-term 
'timber  supply  and  attract  industry  to  the  west  coast  region. 
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The  initial  response  from  the  legislature,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  timber  industry  was  not  heartening.    Apparently  briefed  by  t^iniber 
industry  representatives  in  the  South  Tongass,  the  legislature 's  Economic 
Development  Committee  proposed  that  various  "cottage  industries"  such  as 
canoe  paddles,  smoked  fish,  handicrafts  and  possibly  berry  processing  be 
looked  into  as  alternatives.    The  Forest  Service  contended  that  log  supply 
was  not  a  problem  for  the  area  and  that  "more  irtportant. .  .is  the  interest 
of  a  qualified  mill  operator  and  adequate  financing  to  permit  construction 
and  operation  of  a  new  industry"  (Hearing  on<^Forest  Service  policies,  1968, 
p.  14)".    The  industry,  notably  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  argued  that  there 
was  no  market  for  green  veneer  or  hemlock  cants  and  np  process  for  successfully 
converting  spruce  into  suitable  material,  that  there  were  inadequate 
transportation  services  on  the  west  ^coast  (no  deep  water  port,  no  roads) 
and  that  no  other  supporting  facilities  such  as  water  or  power  we^e  available. 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Conpany  clearly  wanted  to  protect  the  timber  for.  its  own 
possible  future  expansion  and  use.    There  was,  in  addition,  some  legitimate 
economic  concern  about  the  feasibility  of  finding  a  market  for  the  products 
that  might  be  produced.    Finally,-  as  noted  by  George  Rogers  in  1960,  the 
southeastern  native  population  (Tlingits  and  Haidas  especially)  had 
apparently  not  adapted  to  the  timber  industry,  since  they  had  failed  to  move^ 
into  the  mills  and  logging  can?>s  and  had  remained  dependent  on  fishing 
(Rogers,  1960,  p.  151).     This  supported  industry  skepticism. and  also  added 
to  the  Forest  Service's  doubts  about  whether  the  native  population  of  the  two 
towns  would  provide  an  adequate  labor  supply  for  the  proposed  mill. 

Peratrovich  responded  to  all  of  this  in  the  fighting  trim  that  had  ' 
made  him  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  abolishment  of  fish. traps. 
Blasting  the  legislature's  recommendation  as  unresponsive 'and  demeaning, 
he  called  for  a  formal  departmental  hearing  to  review  Forest  Service  policies. 
In  follow-up  letters  to  various  Alaskan  newspapers  (the  WCDA  received 
editorial  support  from  the  Ketchikan  Daily  News),  various  agencies,  and 
politicians,  it  was  pounded  home  that  the  people  of  Craig  and  Klawock  wanted 
out  from  under* government  assistance  and  wanted  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
decent  living  by  developing  the'' resources  in  their  area  fdir  their  own 
benefit.  .  , 

An  informal  Department  of  Agriculture  hearing  was  held  at  Craig 
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Before  the  department's  Special  Assistant  John  Havelock  in  January,  1968.^ 
The  hearing  served  to  highlight  the  association's  concerns,  to  allow  west 
coast  residents  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  to  clarify  Forest  Service  policies 
for  the  local  population.    However,  no  redefinition  of  the  "working  circle" 
resulted  because,  as  was  pointed  out,  the  Forest  Service  does  not  have  "the 
authority  to  specify  location  of  plants. Thus  k  redefinition  would  not 
help  qyfarantee  industry*  for  the  west  coast  (ibid. ,  p.  58)].    The  Forest  Servi<:e 
position,  generally,  was  that  there  was  enough  timber  available  in  the  area, 
over  and  above  KPC's  contracted  allotment,  but  that  sound  financing,  good 
planning  and  con^etitive  bidding  were  the  necessary  touchstones  for  establish- 
ment of  new  industry  in  the  area.    The  hearing  did  produce  one  minor  and 
helpful  concession  which  decreased  from  70%  to  50%  the  amount  of  materials  • 
from  Small  Business  Set  Aside  Sales  that  had  to  be  processed  by  small 
businesses  (those  with  less  than  250  employees) .    Tliis  was  an  encouragement 
for  industry  to  locat'e  in  the  area,  as  any  industry  undoubtedly  would  be 
a  small  business. 

The  efforts  of  the  association  probably  made  the  Forest  Service 
a  mgje  willing  and  receptive  partner  irf^evelopment  and,  in  addition,  the 
Forest  Service's  explanations  probably  made  the  association  plan  more  clearly 

and  realistically.     The  efforts  of  the  association  eventually  stimulated 

/ 

the  interest  of  northern  California  sawmill  developer  Ed  Head,  who  had 
earlier  been  involved  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtai^  a  mill  for  the 
Tsimshian  community  of  Metlaka&a,     By  19.68,  he^^was  actively  seeking  financial 
backing  for  a  Craig- Klawock  mill,  * 

The  next  steps  were  to  locate  a  suitable  mill  s-ite   (with  Forest 

■  ''X  '~ 

Service  approval)  and  to  insure  a  supply  of  lumber  for  the  mill,  Bath 
problems  were  eventually  solved •     Continued  negotiation  with  the  Forest 
Service  brought  a  permit  for  a  site  and  also  created  a  Small  Business  Set 
Aside  Sale  program.    Head  acquired  several  normal  Forest  Service  timber  '^^ 
offerings,  as  well  as  a  Small  Business  Set  Aside  Sale  in  1971.     In  addition, 
in  1969,  a  large  ocean-going  Japanese  "freighter  was  loaded  with  uhcut  logs 
out  of  Klawock,  proving  that  the  necessary  deep  water  port  was  available. 
Old-time  residents,,  of  course,  who  recalled  the  days  of  the  1930s  when 
large  steamers  regularly  came  in,  knew  that  it  was  possible.  Construction 
began  on  the  mill  in  1971;  however#^ problems  developed  with  the  financing 
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and  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  completed  ,the  financing  of  the  npLll  which  was 
then  leased  back  to  Head. 

Obtaining  timber  processing  industry  was  only  one  aspect  of  the 
overall  economic  development,  program  presented  to  the  EDA  by  the  committee. 
A  second  aspect  stressed  the  under  utilize^ bottom  fish,  shrimp,  and  scallop 
potentials  of  the  area  and  proposed  expansion  of  the  fisheries  into  new 
processing  and  marketing  areas.     The  committee  also  presented  as  priorities 

....  A  f 

a  new  Craig-Klawock  road,  ^  west  coast  airport  to  replace  float  plane 
service,  better  law  enforcement,  improved  housing,  totirism  development, 
boat  repair  facilities,  a  service  station,  a  bank,  improved  municipal 
services  and  buildings,  and  new  school  facilities ,  particularly  a  high 
school  ( Craig- Klawock  Overall  Economic  Development  Program,  1968) . 

By  1970,  both  Craig  and  Klawock  were  clearly  making -progress  in 
bringing  about  change  in  many  different  areas.     In  1970,  a  trooper  was 
stationed  permanently  in  Craig  for  the  west  coa^t  communities  and^ in  1971, 
two  ^trailers  were  brought  in  to  serve  as  the  magistrate's  cotirt,  trooper's 
office  and  trooper's  residence.     In  1967,  the  Craig  city  council  obtained 
a  federal  grant  and  loan  for  a  new  sewer  and  water  system  which  brought  40% 
of  the  city  services  by  1970.     A  highway  project  linking  Craig-Klawock  to 
the  old  logging  camp  of  Hollis  on  the  east  coast  of  Prince  o£  Wales  Island 
was  begun^^J^n^J^S  and  completed  in  1969;  it  would  eventiially  link  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  to  the  state's  marine  highway  system  which  provides  ferry 
service  between  the  various  islands  of  southeastern  Alaska.     This  road  work 
provided  both  jobs  for  a  nu^tber  of  Craig  and  Klawock  men  and  income  for 
Craig  merchants,  since  the  crews  lived  in  Craig  dviring  construction..  By 
1971,  the  inprovements  on  the  Craig-Klawock  road  were  being  engineered  and 
bidSowere  being  let  to  start  construction  on»  the  road.     The  airport  project 
near  Klawock  had  been  approved  in  1970  and  constructiion  would  start  on  it 
in  1972.     The  state  legislature  had  also  earmarked  a  $1.1  million  appropri- 
ation for  a  Prince  of  Wales  high  school.     In  addition,  Craig  itself  had 
obtained  funds  from  the  state  for  improvement  of  city  roads.    However,  the 
opportunity  for  a  low  income  housing  project  for  the  community  was  passed 
by,  as  the  city  council  decided  that  it  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  community  due  to  uncertainties  about  the  taxability  of  the  new  houses 
and  the  property  on  which  they  would  be  built.    This  was  deSpitg  the  current 
mayor's  assurances  that  payments  on  the *houses  would  include  taxes. 
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Social  organizations  ^were  also  participating  in  thi^l^evelopment. 
The  Moose  had  finished  construction  of  4  new  home ,  and  they  hosted  ^|he  1969 
statewide  convention  in  Craig.    The  ANB  in  1970  was  planning  for  construction 
of  a  new  structure  for  ijts  meetings  and  other  organizational  events. 

.In  1970,  Superintendent  Bippus  campaigned  for  H.  A.  Boucher,  an 
old  friend  of  his,  who  was  running  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant 
governor.     Several  local  individuals  perceived  political  inclinations  in 
th^  superintendent's  actions.    When  no  candidate  s^faced  in  Oc"iober  for  the 
position  of  town  mayor,  4:hese  people  organized  a  successful  write-in  campaign 
for  Bippus-.  ^  . 

Several  factors  contributed  to  Bippuis '  election.    One  factor  was 
the  shortage  of  long-term  local  leadership  in  the  late  1960s,  as  the 
leadership  which  had  been  prominent  through  the^ 1950s  and  1960s  (C.  M,  Jones,  j 

Lph  Yates,  Richard  Carle,  Lester  Nelson,  William  Demmert)  were. .retiring 
fronTLolitical  activity.     An  outsider,  ar{|^early  and  unsuccessful  mill  promoter, 
sexiifiti  as  mayor  for  several  years  because  he  was  the  only  one  interissted 
and  willing  enough  to  take  on  the  headaches   (the  mayor  was  also  Chief  of 
Police)  that  the  position  brought  with  it^  ■  . 

A  second  factor  was  the  superintendent's  obvious  enthusiasm  and 
energy  with  Which  he  approached  the  school  system's  problems.  Especially 
important  to  \the  community  was  that  he  had  hired  five  local  nai:ive  women 
as  teacher  aides. 

A  final  factor  was  the  congruence  of  the  superintendent's  extra- 
school  interests  with  those  of  the  community.    He  organized  and  participated 
enthusiastically  and  well  in  basketball,  the  community's  only  real  focus 
—for  athletic  pa^^^&pati^n.     He  also  valued  the  outdoor, .Opportunity  -  of 
the  area.     He  huntec^  bear,  deer,  and  brow;i  beat  on  Admiralty  Island'-  \, 

He  went  scuba  diving  for  abalone  and  also  gathered  oth^r  loc^l  resources 
such  as  clams  andl  crabs.     In  addition,  he  likeid  to  fish,_the  primary 
definition  and  test  of  manhood  'in  the  community.     During  the  summer,  the 

superintendent  fisjhed  for  halibi^t  with  a  highly  regarded  local  fisherman 

^  ".  ■  ■  ■         '  • 

and.  also  went  seiniLng  with  one  of  the  community's  leading  seine  boat  cap- 
tains,    yis  wife  also  established  rapport  with 'the  community  through  her 
artistic  and  dramatic  interests. 
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Another  important  development  in  Craig's  history  was  an 'outcome 
of  the  progress  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  political-ethnic  rooveipent  in 
southeastern  Maska.     Although  the  ANB  hac^fBRie  perfunctory  attempts  to 
include  native  Alaskans  other  than  the  Tlingits  and  Haidas  in  its  pursuit 
of  civil  rights,  it  had  failed  to  become  a  statewide  native  organization 
because  of  its  refusal  to  restructure  the  central  governing  body  so  that  other 
ethnic  groups  were  represented  (Gallagher,  1974,  p.  135).     Under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  Paul,  a  Tlingit  and  Harvard  L.L.B.   (1917),  the  organization 
also  battled  for  compensation  for  lands* which  had  been  lost  when  Tlingit 
and  H^da  territories  were  designated  as  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  In 
1935,  the  U.S.  legislature  passed  the  law  which  enabled  these  peoples  to 

form  the  Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida,  which  then  presented  its 

I.         ^  - 

case  to  the  Indian  Court  of  Claims  in  1947.     After  many  years  of  delay, 
dispute  and  deliberation,  the  final  settlement  figure  of  $7,500,000  was 
reached  in  1966.     The  release  of  the  funds  was  contingent  upon  approval 
of  a.  long-term  development  and  use  plan  for  the  funds .     Upon  completion  of 
the  plan  in  1970,  the  funds  were  released  to  the  Central  Council  which 
in  turn,  according  to  the  development  plans,  made  $26,000  availaBler"TO  each 
of  the  various  Tlingit  and  Haida  villages  of  southeastern  Alaska.    Tne  - 
councils  of  Craig  and  Klawock  looked  forward  to  putting  their  funds  to  use. 

After  years  of  groundwork,  th$  rest  of ^native  Alaska  joined 
together  in  1966  to  form  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives   (AFN)  and  pursue 
a  settlement  for  their  land  claims.     The  state  constitution,  written  in 
1955,  recognized  that  these  claims  had  never  been  dealt  with  and  called  for^ 
a  rapid  settlement  of  the  situation.     Unlike  the  Tlingit^^'and  Haida  ^^tle; 
ment,  which  was  handled  much  as  stateside  Indian  claims  had  been~th^^is, 
through  the  excruciatingly  slow  judicial  prdcesa  of  the  Indian  Court  of. 
Claims  and  accordihg  to  pirinciples  of  reimbursement  which  allocated  money 
on  the  basis  of  What  the  land  was  worth  at  the  time  it  Was  obtained  by  the 
federal  government—the  AFN  sought  a  quicker  mechanism  for  restitution:  a 
legislative  settlement.     Although  it '^was^not  apparent 'until  1968,  the 
federal 'government,  the  Alaska  state  government,  and  the  oil  industry  were 
as  interested  (if  not  more  so)  as  the  AFN  in  a  rapid  solution,  because  only 
with  the  title  question  settled  could  the  huge  oil  resources  of  the  North 
Slope  be  brought  to  market  (i^id . ,  p.  194). 
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Sensing  that  this  legislative  settlement  was  quite  possibly  going 
to  include  land,  which  their  judicial  settlement  had  not- done,  the  leadership 
of  the  Tlingit-HaidA  Central  Council  joined  the  AFN  andr  using  the  contacts 
they  had  accumulated  during  their  own  struggle,  helped  push  forward  trie. 
AFN  cause  in  the  years  1966-1971.     Because^of  its  involvement  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  Tlingit-Haida  Central  Council  was  included  in  the  final 
settlement. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  . 
in  December  of  1971,  a  vast  new  opportunity  patented  itself  to  t^e  native  ' 
people  of  Craig  and  Klawock,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  villages  o:^ 
Alaska,     Under  the  complicated  terms  of  the  settlement,  each  individual 
villager  would  receive  approximately  $900  distributed  over  15  years.  In 
addition,  each  villager  would  hold  stpck  in  a  regional  corporation  (the 
Sealaska  Corporation)  and  a  local  village  corporation  (Shaan-Seet  Corporation 
In  Craig)  .     Both  of  these  corporations  would,  receive  a  cash  settlement,,  as 
well  ^s.  land  to  use  as  capital  assets  in  the  pursuit  of  profits.  The 
initial  steps  in  forming  both  the  regional  and  local  corporations  were 
consuming  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  Craig's  native  leaders  as  the 
Experimental  Schools  program  caSne  onto  the  scene.  ^ 
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CRAIG  AT>  THE  TIME  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM:  1970-1972 

The  1970  census  lists  Craig's  population  as  272  and  Klawock's 
population  as  213-     Approximately  60%  of  Craig/s  residents  were  of  either 
Tlingit  or  Haida  descent,  while  92%  of  Klawock's  residents  were" of  native 
descent,  and  practically  all  of  these  were  Tlingit$-     Craig  had  156 
males  and  117  females,  while  Klawock  had  112  males  and  9:2  females.  By 
early  1972,  Craig's  population  had  grown  to  almost  300  because  of  the  addition 
of  men  who  were  employed  in  construction  on  the  Thorne  Bay  road-       -  , 

Craig's  population  in  1970  was  distributed  into  62  families 
and  a  number,  of  unrelated  individuals.     The  62  families  showed  the  following 
income  distribution:     *  ^ 

Table  2 

s 

INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  IN.  CRAIG:"  1970 

'  •  ■       ,     '■  ' 

— :  .  .  ■  ■   :  a  


Income 

Nun^er  of  Families 

Under  1,000 

1                  •  ' 

1,000-  1,999 

2 

2^000-  2,999 

0 

,  3,000-  3,^99 

4                .  , 

4,000-  4,999 

•2  ■    ■  " 

5,000-  5,999 

.3 

■    6,000-  6,999 

1  - 

7,000-  7,999 

3  .   ■  - 

8,000-  8,999 

2  . 

9,00.0-.  9,999 

'          2  . 

10,0.00-11/999. 

11 

12,000-14,999 

12 

15,000-24,999  , 

'          15  ^ 

'       .  25,000-49,999 

3 

50,000  or  over 

0 

Source:     1970  Census - 


Of  these  62  Craig  families,  10  families,  o'r  ^a^pcople,  were  below  the 
poverty  level-     However,  if  the -poverty  level  criterion  is  adjusted 
-according  to  the  25%  additional'  cost  of  living  aMowance  which  the  Forest 
Service  pays  to  its  salaried  employees  stationied  in  Craig,  another  three 

to 
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families  and  10  to  15  people  would  fall  below, the  poverty  line.    An  additional 
38  unrelatM  individuals,  of  whom  24  were  age  65  and  older,  were  also 
below  the  poverty  lin'^.    Thus,  between' 35%  and  38V^of)  the  population  could 
be  classifidd  as  bolo<i  the  poverty  level.    These  circumstances  were  somewhat 
more  exacerbated  in  Klawock,  which  is  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the 
economic  structure  and  employment' situation  in  the  two  ccmnunities.       /  ' 

The  work  force  in  Craig  in  19)'0^as  essentially  a  blue  collar   -  ..-v-^ 
one.    Of' Craig's  92  employed  males  (nine  were  listed  as  unemployed),  40  ( 
were  listj?d  as  laborers .  |  The  majprity  o^  these  were  seasonally  employed  as  | 
seifiers  akd  trollers.     In  addition,    there  were  five  teachers,  three  self-  * 
•employed  merchants ,  six  carp^hte^s,  seven  construction  craftsmen  and  five   ,  ^ 
salaried  business  employees .     The  employment  situation  for  women  was 
considerably  worse,  as  only  13  out  of  61  women  between  the  ages  of  16        *  ^ 
and  65  were  employed,  *  . 

The  Klawock  Overall  Economic  Development  Plan' §  progress  report 

for  1972  provides  information  to  give  some  basis  for  comparison  between 

Craig  and  Klawock  on  the  employment  situa1:ion.    Of  ^4  employable  males 

between  ages  16  and  65,  only  four  had  full-time  positions.     Two  were  retail 

iperchants,  one  was  the  postmaster  and  the  other  was  the!  cannery  watchman. 

Forty-two  of  the  remaining  males  were  employed  as  fishermen,  11  worked 

at  the  cannery  and  seven  .had  other  part-time  employment^.    These  figures  do 

not  include  the  five  teaching  positions  at  Klawock  school.    Females  in 

lilawock  fared  somewhat  better  than  their  Craig  counterparts  (although 

usually  five  to   10  Craig  women  worked  in  the  Klawock  cannery)   in  that  . 

26  women  worked  part-tdme  in  the  community-owned  cannery.     This  seasonal 

work  for  women  produced  an  income  of  $500-$900,  whereas'  a  seiner  crewman ' s 

share  was  anywhere  from  in  debt  to  $5,000,    Three  of  the'wcanen  in  Klawock  '^^ 

had  permanent! year-round  jobs,  one  as  a  health  aide  and  two  as  airline 

a-gents.    To  illustrate  the  skills  of  Klawock' s  .work  force,  t)ie  progress 

report  elites  24  men  v/ith  skills  in  the  follcwikg  areasj    mirine  mechanics] 

automptive'mecrfanics,  electrical  repair,  darpentry, ,boat  bAilding,  boat  repair 

radio,  TV  and^^plianqe  repair,  and  wood^woo:  king .  ^     ;        .      ^       .  , 

i  i      Assistance  from  state  and  BIA  scdbzpes  was  ipiportant  economically 
I  '        *  "J  '  I'  •  '     '      ,   '  ■  .   .  .  I 

in  botfi  carajaunities/  Pdr  October  of  1970^  qraig  had  nine  families  ' 


rert^iving  $1,5S5  i,n  At^DC   (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children),  whilo 
Klawock  had  seven  fami Lies  receiving  $1,186.     Kiqht  household^' in  Klawock  and 
11-12  in  Craig  participated ■ in  the  Food  Stamp 'program  during  January  and 
February  of  1970.     The  BIA's  general  .assistance  fund  contribtrted  $16,434 
to  41  cases  in  Klawock  during-  fiscal  1970*    These  fuilds  are  only  allottee' 
on  ^n  emergenc/^asis  whe^  a,  family  or  individual  does  not  qualify  for  state 
as.'iistance.     The  figures  for  Craig  are  not  avai'lablp.  V  '* 

Craig's  housing  needs  continued  to  be  met  almost  exclusively  by  the 
housed  which  had  been  built  during  the- rapid  ex{iansion 'of  the  1930s. 

zejc,  by   1912  r  four  new  FHA  homes  with  cement  foundations   (a  rarity  in-  ^ 
Craig)  were  TrPv^rious. phases  of  construction.     In  addition,  there  were 
a  number  of  nev^  mobile  homes  for  construction  workers  and  school  -teachers. 
The  housing  situation  in  Klawock  was  somewhat  worse  than  the  one  in  Craig, ' 
as  all  houses  except  one,  which  was  under  construction,  had  been  built 
before  1950.     Homes  in  both  communities  were  crowded/  often  lacked  running, 
water  and  plumbing  facilities,  were  heated  either  by  wood-^or  oil  stoves, 
and  had  no  sewer  facilities.     These  were  facts  of  life  with  whicK  mo^t 
residents  had  grown  up  and  to  which  they  were  accustomed.     At  t;:he  same 
time,  the  resi^fients  were  aware  that  there  were  considerably  better  living 
conditions  in  Ketchikan  and  elsewljere,  and  they  hoped  td^  obtain  such  services 
m  tho  ne^r  future.  \  *  . 

Medical  facilities  in 'both  towns  were  still  absent  in  1972; 
the  sole  foj;Tn  of  medical  service  was^an 'occasional  visit  by  the  state's 
public  health  nurse  or  by  ANHS  physicians  out  of  Ketchikan  and  Sitka.  ^ 
Both  towns  had  a  health  aide  trained  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Services 
as  a  paraprof essional  tc^  serve  immediate  non-emergency  needs  of  the  population 
Dental  care  was  provided  by  the  Alaska  Native  Health  Service  for  native 
youngsters  until  they  were  18.     Dental  problems'  in  adults  were  very  common  - 
in  both  cojTununities.     Emergency  medical  transportation  was  aval Icible  by 
Coast  Guard  helicopter  out  Of  Ketchikan.'    Fishermen  who  held  commercial 
licenses  were  eligible  for  health  care  at  Veterans  or  Marine  hospitals. 
Health  insurance  was  practically  non-existent  among  the  white  population 
excjept  as  part  of  thfe  benefits  jprovided  by  an  employer.     Home  insurance 
wa5^  also  a  rarity.  '  , 

,  '  *  ' '  *  .' 
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Maruha  Kisih,  the  wifq  of  a  foroat  service  employee,  used  tho 
atrophied  Craig  Health  Council  (an  organization  dating  from  IS4B)  aj?  her  base 

4 

of  action  to  start  a  considerable  letter  writing  campaign  to  federal  andi* 
state  officials  on  the  matter  of  access  to  health  services.     Eventually,  the 

*H(jalth  Council  assumed  control  of  the  contract  with  the  Alaska  Native  Health 
Service  for  the  town's  health  aide  from  the  ANB,     In  1972,  it  was  still  the 
case  that  onjy  nati^l'es  had  access  to  th^  health  aide,  byt  tho  ANHS  doctors 
and  the  health  aide  had  begun  to  see  non-native  patients  on  an  "Emergency 
basis.     In  addition,  the  Health  Council  was  success^^^  in  getting  the  state— 
to  commit  itself  to  building  a  clinic  in  Craig.     Finally,  -a  search  for  a 

i  /physician  who  would  reside  in  the  xominuiiity  l^egan.  ^"  j 

*  In  1970,  Craig's  primary'^ligiotis  orientation  continued  to  be 
nominally  Presbyterian,  and  a  minister  was  shared  with  Hydaburg.  A 
fundamentalist  revival,  however,  was  led  by  a  lay  minister  of  the  Church 
of  God,  a  retired  Christian  who  ran  a  nondenominational  Houge  of  Prayer 
in  his  home  and  one  of  the  caninunity 's  leadijug  businessmen.     By  1972, 
it  was  having  cjuite  -a  striking  impact. on  the  religious  practi'Ses 
of  many  of  Craig's  age  Kjroups.     The  Church  of  God  had  built  its  attendance 
in  that  time  from  less  than  . 10    people  to  over  40,  and  a  viable  organization 
seelhed  to  be  developing  which  was  making  inroads  into  the  Presbyt(5rian  • 
laity.     Church  of  God  services  can  be  characterized  as  much  more  expressive, 


both  physically  and  emotionally,  than  Presbyterian  ones.     A  viery  strong 
o.-notional  tie  with  the  Lord,  founded  upon  the  feeling  of  being  saved,  is 
urged.     Prophecies  and  prayers  for  specific  physical  and  emotional  ailments 
are  both  frequent  occurrences  at  the  Church  of  God.     In  addition,  during 
tho  week,  members  of  the  church  often  visit  each  other  in  their  homes  tp  - 

stu(^y  the  Bible  or  to  hold  prayer  meetings.  '$k 

Craig  has  experienced  such  rapid  religi^ous  growth  before.  The 
Church  of  Christ,  ^Seventh  Day  Adventists ^and  Chur^^h  of  God  have  previously 
*  jilJ^  had  ministers  in  Craig  for  ^  year  or  so^  but  people  gravitated  back  to 

ihe  other  ilini^ters  left. 


the  Presbyterians  wnen 


It  remaijis  to  be  seen 


^    whether  thi,s  n^pw  religious  awajfi^nmg  wi(Ll  take  hold  pe^anently,  however, 
.Thrdre  is  a  definite  eciimenical  flavor  about  Craig's  r^ligi(iDUS' ^ritnate, 
'P^ticulajrly  among  thejnatiVe  mopulatibn  over  age  ^0,  and  residept^  attend 

whatever  services  and.  revj^vals  are  available.    These  religious  events  aerve 

.....  ^ 

a  decldSi  recreational  £@id  entertainment  function  ip  this  community  where 
ait^nativ^s  are  so  limited.. 
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Rocreatison  in  Craig  is  built  priSnarily  around  outdoor  activities. 
Fpr  the  mon  this  ihcT^des  sportf ishing ,  hunting #  camping  and  just  cruising 
around.    Women  engage  in  greens  picking,  berry  picking,  and  some  fishing. 
Picnicking   is  an  important  activity  for  families.    Another  very  important 
recreational  milieu  is  the  bar  (there  are  two)  and,  for  a  certain  segntent 
of  the  population,  the  Moose  Club,     oinces  with  music  provlxjed  by  a  band  from 
Klawock  attlract  many  people  from  Kl&wock  to  Craig 's  **bars  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights.     Enjoying  a  social  evening  at  the  bar  includes  visiting  with 
friends,,  meeting  neW|  people,  dancing,  and  having  a  few  drinks..  Although 
it  is  a  recjreqtionar  settin|g,  -the  bars  ^  and  j^liquor  stores^ |als6' ur\d(brscore  | 
the  fact  that  alcoholic  consumption  in  Craig  cind  Klawock  is  very  nigh. 
There  are  a  number  of  alcoholics  in  both  towns,  and  also  a  number  Q,f 
families  whoSe  difficulties  partly  stem  from  alcoholism.     Through  the  years 
there  have  been  a  large  number  of  drownings  in  boating  accidents  attributed 
to  people  under  the  influence  of /alcohol.  .  . 

During  the  winter,  basketball  is  of  e^TEr^e  importance  to.  the 
community.     There  are  many  levels  of  basketball  teams  in  the  school  and 
cheerleaders  to  correspond  to  the  various  teams.     There  are  also  adult 
teams,  and  those  members  that  have  re^tired  are  vociferous  spectators  and 
-harsh  judges  of  the  games.     Basketball  is.  the  only  stateside  sport  that 
really  flourishes  in  Craiq.  '  • 

In  additibn  to  the  aforemen^tioned  activities,  there  are 
bingo  games,  potluck  dinners,  movies  at  the  theater  4^  Klawock  and  in  \ 
Craig's  school  cafetei^ia,  as  well  as  private  entertainment  which  takes. ^ 
the  form  of  just  visiting  or  formal  dinner  invitations. 

The  relationship  between  whites  and  natives  is  a  complex  one  in 

Craig  and  Klawpck\  the  first  place,  neither  ethnic  group  is  monolithic; 

i.e.,  share  the  same  views  on  a  .  numbed  of  basic  issues  or  mobilize  in  the 

♦ 

sam^  fashion  .behind  an  issue.     Among  the  whites  there  is  a  group  of  people 
who^do  not  c^re  to  mingle  itpc{( /much  with  the  native  pLpulatidn  and  Jlijd  feel' 
that  the  majority  of  native^  are  too  willing' to  accept  hanc^outs  from  the"  ,^ 
government.     Although  membership  in  the  Moose  Club  doe,s  not|^  necessarily 
sijgnify  ^ueh' 4n  attitiide,  the  jclub  is  an  epsentially  all-whilte,  fraternal 
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.organization  which  holda,.  on  occasion,  private  functions  tlcm  which  it 
excludes  anyone  whom  it  chooses.    Members  of  the  Moose  Club  have  their 
own  bar  to  which  they  retire  to  escape  the  public  bars,    There^are  other 
whites  who  refuse  to  be  a  part  of  that  organization  and  whose  relationships 
appear  to  b^moro  cccnfortable  and  ccHUpLete;  i.e.,  they  interact  with  the 
native  pcjpullation  in  more  behavioral  arqnas.    For  Wampje,  they  visit  r)iatives 
in  their  homes.    Even  in  this  group,  hf^ver ,  ti^here  is  often  an  intellectual 
resentment  of  the  BIA,  the  ANHS,  and  other  Indian  "benefits." 

I       By  th^  same  token,  the  na^tive  population  cajiinQt  be  cOnstruec^  as 
ui\^jform  either,  however ju^iiified  thfey  are  'in  defending'  the  le^^itima^y  of 
the  land  claims  effort  and  the  benefits  that  they  have  obtained  through 

%i't-     Some  Indians  also  disparage  pepple  who-  appear  to  accept  too  much  and 

'  '  f 

who  are  overly  dependent  on  government  suQDsidies.     The  native  people  of 

Craig'  pride  thems^ves  on  their  self-sufficiency  and  many  reject  all  forms 
of  BI^  assistance  from  medical  services  to  welfare •    The  ANB,  ANS,  Tlingit- 

Haida,  and  Shaan-Seet  Corporation  (riative  land  claims  corporations) 

it 

are  subject  to  various  cr'itical  judgments  by  members  on  both  specific 
issues  and  in  general. 

1^  There  are  a  number  of  native-white  marriages  in  the  village,  some 

of  which  are  successful,  soue  of  which  have  problems  that  any  marriacfe 
might  have,  and  some  of  which  have  ^oblems  related  specifically  to  the 
different  ethnicities  pf  the  partners.     The  offspring  of  such  relationships 
are  generally  regarded  as  native  (BIA  defines  any  individual  of  1/4 
aboriginal  American  stock  as  eligible  for  services) ,  but  many  physically 
resemble  their  white,  neighbors.    Although  youngsters  appear  to  associate 


tely  clos'ed 


more  with  their  ethnic  peers,  ethnic  groups  are  not 
social  or  endogamous  units.  i^^j 

Ethnic  relationships  can  best  be  characterized  as  an  ocean  with 
a  relatiy^ly  calm  surl  ac:e  unjder  which   flqw  pcj>werfalj  cross  currents, 
is  'remarkable  th<it  th^se  currents  erujpt  as  rarely  as  they  |o. 
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of  ethnic  dissension  is  cont: 


And 


individuals  put  together  an  underground  newspaper 
attacking  a  number  of  areas,  including  the  city's  leadership,  the  Moo^ 
Club,  the  state  trooper's  policies  and  the  school's  financial  structure. 
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The  papqr  published  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  and  the  individuals  who  published 
it  did  not  sign  their  names.    These  two  issues  became  the  focus  of  concern 
and  the  central  topic  of  conversation  in  the  town.    The  entire  town,  both 
whitq  and  native  elements,  engaged  in  a  massive  effort  to  de-legitimize 
the  document  and  to  purge  its  possibly  unsettling  existence  from  people's 
minds.    The  iresult  was  successful;  the  issue  b?.ew  over  and  village  operations 
became  normal  again. 
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•  EDUCATION  IN  CRAIG 

After  Craig  had  run^its  ovsoi  school  for  three  years,  the  torrltorial 
qovornment  took  over  the  school  for  t^  1914-1915  school  year.  At 
time,  there  were  three  classes  of  schools  operated  by  various  levels  of 
legally  constituted  government  in  Alaska.    Schools  for  natives  ip  larger  towns 
and|  predomiinantly  nativej  villages  wero  under  the  I^ejoartment  of  Interior's  [ 
Bureau  of  Education  and  were  funded  by  Congressional  appropriations. 
"^^^"Ichools  within  incorporated  towns  tor  white  students  were  supported 

by  federal  licenses  and  local  taxes.    A  third  group  of  schools  was  under 
the  control  of  the  territorial  governoj: -and  supported  by  what  wasVtermed 
*  the  Alaska  fund — liquor  and  trade  license  fees  received  from  areas 
outside  of  incorporated  towns.    This  latter  group  of  schools  (of  which. 
Craig  was  one)  w<as  legislated  into  existence  by  the  federal  government 
in  1905  to  provide  education  for  white  children  and  children  of  mixed 
blood  "who  lead  a  civilized  life**   (Gruening,  1968,  p.  ''124)  .     In  1917, 
the  territorial  legislature  took  on  the  resgonsibility ''for  all  non-native 
education  and  provided  that  the  Territory  would  "refund  to  each  incorporated 
town  75%  of  the  cbst  of  operation  an^  maintenance  of  its  schools" 
(ibid.  ,  p.  215).    Gruening  has  written  that  "For  the  next  thirty-f  jj.ve 
years  primary  and  secondary  education  would  be  the  principal  item  in 
every  territorial  budget,  inburring  its  maximum  biennial  expenditure;^ 
and  no  request  by  the  [territorial]  board  for  the  education  of  Alaska's 
children  would  be^denied  or  curtailed  by  any  of  the  twenty-one  legislatures 
which  succeeded  each  other"   (ibid.) .    Gruening  further  contends  that 
this  special  emphasis  on  education  led  the  legislature  to  set  ^eacher 
salary  minimums  at  a  high  (relative  to  their  penurious- levnl  in  the 
48- states)  level  and  to  establish  new  levies  regular l^^for  tBe  benefit  / 
o/  schools  (ibid.,  p.  216) .  T 


In 

,The  distirict 


1922,  Craig  elected  its  fitst  three-member  sfchool  board-.  | 
which  w^^  coterminous  with  the  city,  dbtained  75%  finding! 
from  the  jter3|itl)rial  governme^lta,  I^)ut  the  locpal  bo*ard'\^s$ilttibd*  decisions  i 
over  progtantikrlDrities  (as' loiig  c,s  territorfal  statiut'ei3  which' established 
uniform  sta,n^ardjs-were  followed)  ^nd  the  hiring  and  firing  of  teachers. 
The  coranunity  was  also  responsible  for  its  school  liuif34ing.     School  was 
conducted  for  the  children. of  the  community  (Haida,  white,,  artd  mixed)  ^ 


r  •  . 
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by  teachers  recruited,  by  the  federal  government  from  "the  lower  48." 
The  locaU  board  would  have  the  final  Btxy,  as  board  members  would  review 
a  list  ojc  applicants  sent  them  by  the  Territory  and  select  an  ap^opriate 
number •    As^Figure  10  shows /  the  school  population  age  range  in  J.915-1916 
was  wide,  and  one  teacher  taught  the  entire  group.     School  was  compulsory 
through  the  eighth  g;?ra4Qa  ti;iO$e  who  wished  to  go  ^®  boarded  out. 

White  youths  normally  went  south  to  live  with  relatives  and  attend  'high 
school.    Most  native  childrdn  from  Craig  were  sent  to  Sheldon  Jack.son 
boarding  school  in  Sitka.     Students  from  Klawock  and  H^fdaburg  nc|rma3:ly 
vjQ^it  to  the  BIA  bl^arding  school  in  Chemawa;  llow^ver,  some  of  those  who  wejt 
pn  to  higher  education  in  the  1910s  and  1920s  attended  Sheldon  Jackson. 

The  curriculum  at  Sheldon  Jackson  emphasized,  in  addition  to 
religion,  vocational  courses  such  as  carpentry,  welding  and  machine  work.  ? 
Girls  were  trained  in  sewing,  cooking,  cle^miness  and  various  other 
home  economic  skills  which  the  Presbyterjfan  teachers  felt  represented  a 
civilized  way  of  life.     This  school  was  completely  private,  supported  by' 
the  Presbyterian  church.     Students  or  their  families' paid  a  small 
tuition  charge  as  well  as  th^ir  own  transportation  in  rej:urn  for  room'', 
board  and  educatiari^ f or  nine  months. 

When  Sn€i|tion  Jackson  had  been  special  agent  for  education,  hk 
recruited  t^^^cheri  from  Presbyterian  colleges  such  as  Park  College  in  ♦ 
Missouri  ani^ltybsidized  Presbyterian  schools  with  the  federal  appropria- 
tion.    This^^^ctice  came  under  criticism  in  1905  and  led  tcj^  a  isl3bicter 
separation  bl^^urch  and  state.     Thus,  Presbyterian  support  was  focused  s 
at  Sheldon  Jackson  boarding  school,  while  village  schools,  including  the  one 
in  Craig,  became  secular  institutions. 

By  the  late  1920s,  the  school  population  had  grown  cons-iderably 
as  more  Haida  families^ moved  in,  and  three  teachers  were  hired  in  1929-30, 


At  this  I  time,  teachers,  attempted  to  provide  a  year  or  two  of  high  school 
subjects  for  thos^  who  showeq  a  CQntinY^d  interest  in  jedtication,  bt^it 

^thepe  were  i^o  l}igh  schopj]^  graduates*  uiitiil  later.  '  — 

I     The  bu:|:st  of  populaticm  growth  from  1932  to*  1934  caused  . 


cj^oldinj^  of  th^  ^chool  facilities  and  i|i  1934  a  plea  w^s  skntr^o  tl^e 
governor  by  way  of  merchant  and  civic* leader  J.  T.  BroWn  for  a  new 
building.    As  a  blessing  in  disguise,  the  old  facility  burned 
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in  January  of  1935.     In  that  yoqr ,  the  school  board  authorized  a  fourth 
teacher  to  be  hired  for  the  1935-36  school  year,  since  thq  school  population 
was  approaching  IQO  for  the  eight  grades. 

In  1936,  the  total  operating  costs  for  trie  Graig  School  were 
$8,637.50',  of  which  $6,910.00  were  paid  by  the  Territory,     The  Cominissioner 

•  •  <[  / 

of  EdUjCation  prqmised  to  try  to  find  some  moiiey  for  the  new  school.  In 
1937,  Craig  produced  ip.s  ^irst  high  school  graduate.    With  the  help  of 
varttTQs  teachers,  Ethlynn  Brown  was  able  to  complete  four  years  of  scijenqe 
|ind  English,,  three  of  mathematjLcs,  two  or  ^history  and  two  of  Spanijsh  to  | 
qualify « for  a  diploma  under  te'rritorial  l^w.    By  1938,  the  district  had  evolved 
a  program  in  which' freshman  and  junior  courses  would  be  offered  one  year 
.^and  sophomore  ^jad^seni(*)T  couijses  the  next  year.     If  a  student  hit  the 
sequence  right, . he  could  conceivably  make  it  to  graduation  in  four  years. 
The  high 'school  continued  to  operate  through  1942  and  produced  around  10 
graduates  by  that  time.    Most  of  the  10-12  high  scho^i^ pupils  derive^  fr^ 
the  influx  of  new  white  people  in  1932  and  1933,  as  native  children  continued 
to  board  at  Sheldon  Jackson,  *  * 

The  first  eight  grades,  which  had  "been  compulsolfy  since  1917, 
were  divided  into  three  groups,  first  and  second  grade,  third  through 
fifth  grade,  and  sixth  -  through  eighth  grade/  The  daily  schedule  was 
constructed  so  that  one  teacher  took  each  of  these  sections  and  the  fourth 
teacher  taught  high  school  subjects.     In  the  afternoort^  the  teachers  would 
rotate,  each  teaching  a  different  subject  area  to  the  high  School  students. 
Materials  and  texts  were  in  short  supply;  however,  1?he  $irst  and/seCond  -  ^ 
graders  ustially  had  workbooks  to  us.f .     In  e^ch  of  the  lower  sections ,  each 
grade  of  pupils  would  normally  be  seated  together.    The  teacher  could  move 
from  grouj)  to  group  giving  a  ten  to  fifteen,  minute  class  to  a  grade 
grouping.     Extracurricular  activities "W5^e  limited,  but  there  was  a  school 
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fishing  population.,    Thy'd:jspersed  farmoyouths  relished 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  getting  together  with  their  p^ers.  In 
Craig,  she  found  a  couldn' t-care-less  attitude  among  you1:hs,  both  white* 
and  native,  who  .apparently  saw  little  connection  between  what  they  were  told 
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to  learn  and  how  many  fish  they  could  catch,  or  how  to  raise  children  and 
keep  a  house*  Native  youngsters  were  extremely  insulated  from  the  larger 
society,  and  most  hacj  never  even  been  to  Ketchikan.  ^   

A  number  of  students  entered  school  in  Craig  when  their  parents 
moved  down  from  Klawock  around  1935.    During  the  late  I93(j)s  and  early  1940^, 
Klawock  had  a  school  teacthing  staff  made  up  of  five  teachers  /  all"  of  whom 
were  raised  in  Klawock  and  then  had  gone  to  college  for^training  in  teaching. 
The  war  and  internal  village  conflict  caused  the "Break-up  of  this  unitT" 
Several  of  the  teachers  came  to  C^aig  after  the  war. 

Curriculum  in  Craig  School  was  similar  to  tfeat  in  other  American 
schools  of  the  time.     Textbooks  often  provided  negative  images  of  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  native  American,  unless  they  ignored  the  native  Americans 

a 

altogether.     Teachers  were  paid  $150  per  month, on  a  nine-month  contract 
and  generally  went  south  for  the  summer.    There  were  no  boarding  houses  as 
such,  so  teachers  would  have  to  rent  a  house  or  one  of  the  few  apartmeri^tsl 
Rent  was  $20  a  month  for  an  apartment.  J  ^  \^ 

The  school  boa?d  during  the»€ate  1930s  displayed  a  good  balahce  '^'^ 
and  cross  section  of  the  community's  population.    J.  T.  Brown,  Margaret 
Smith  <(jDOth  white)  and  George  Edenso,  Jessie  Thompson  (both  native)  were 
frequent  members  of  the  board*  o 

World  War  II  caused  a  large  population  movement  out  of  Craig* 
As  a. result,  the  number  of  students  declined  and  the  high  school  program  . 
^as  dropped.  ,  After  the  war  the  school  struggled  for  several  years  to 
regain  its  high  school  program.    This  was  largely  a  matter  of , finding 
teachers  qualified  and  willing  to  teach  both  elementary,  and  secondary 
^programs  at  the  same  time.     The  new  building,,  newly  coi]tstructed  in  1935-36, 
was  more  than  adequate  for  thie  nOw"  diminished'  student  population. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  opened  a  mis'sion 
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raig.     It  drew  between  10  and  15  pupils  from  two  or  three 
the  sdiool  lasted  on!ly  a  couple  of  ye^rs,  b^cjause  the  major 
family  moved  qver  to  iKetchikan. 
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training  knd  tfeturned  to, teach.  The 
school  graduated  one  senior  that  year,  the  daughter  of  one  of  tl^e  staff. 
•School  activities  included  basketball^  cheerleading,  band,  and  drama;  a  school 
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newspaper  and  yearbook  were  also  published  that  year.'   The  student  population 

reflected  the  native  predominance  in  the  community,  as  most  whites  did''  not 

return  after  the  war.     Six  white  families  had  children  in  Craig  School, 

while  twelve  native  or  mixed  families  were  represented.    The-  school  Luaid,  — 

too,  reflected  this  relationship,  as  there  were  three  natives  and  whites 

on  it.     Of  the  five  board  members,  only  otie  was  a  man;  local  women'  seeia  to.  .  _ 

have  taken  the  lead  in  school  board  matters  when  mtach  of  the  male  leadership 

was  away.    Funding  by  this  time  was  85^  territorial  an4 -115%  local.     But  that^ 

local  15%  was  not  ea^y  to  come « up  witji,  aiKi  quite  often  the  school  board  was 

forced  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank  or'  private  individual  in  order  to  meet, 

its  payroll.     This  situation  became  even  more  acute,  following  j^he  burning 

of  \thG  cannery  in'"1956.    A  pack  tax  on  the  canned  salmon  had  been  one  of  the 

foundations  of  the  education  budget.  '     '  ' 

Teacher  turnover  in  the  1950s  was  very  high.    The  high  salaries 

se't  by  the  territorial  minimums  initially  attracted  teachers  from  the 
•   / 

states  to  Craig  or  other  rural  locations.    A  cpmmon  patjterh  then  was  for 
teachers-"to  establish  contacts  in  the  larger,  more  urban  .settings  (Ketchikan, 
Juneau,  Sitka,  Petersburg,  Wrarigell)  ^and  move  to  higher  paid"  posts  there 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  ■ 

By  the  late  1950s,  the'  rebirth  of  the  high  schbol  was^3>e^rxng 
fruit:     1958  produced  four  graduates*  "  However,   by  the  ^arly  1960s,  tl^e 
continuing  decline  of  the  population  put  Craig  on  the  verge  of  losing  its 
high  school  again.    The^enefits  of  locally-bontrolled  education  were 
evidently  nt>t  clear  to  alj.  parents.     Some  students  continued  to  go  to 
Sheldon ''Jackson,  while  others  attended  Ketchikan  high  school  or  went  south." 
Those  parents  with  college  ambitions  for  their  ^childre'n'' would  usually  send 
them  away .  «  ,  . 

.  <     -  Although  there  were  a  number  pf  high  school  dropouts  during  this 

era,'  there  was  not  a"  great  deal' of  concern  about  this^henomenon.  After 
'  all,  most  ad\|ilts  at"  that  timi  ih  ;  Craig  had  I  become  p::bduct|.T''e  without  the  I 
benefit  cf  a  high  school  diploma.    After  getting  a  n^w  gyri*  and  three  teachers^ 
apartm^en£s  in  1956,  the  school  board's  Inairt  conqernj;  were  finding  enoug;h 

k^ep  the  schoq]^  functioning  and  getting]  teadh^^s  tjo  carr|jr  ou^t,  the 
Only  in  the  late- 1950s  di^S^ollege^  becpme  i  viewed  as  an  important 
step  to'  financial  advanc^ent  and  higW  school  diplcxnas  took  on  more     •  ^ 
importance.     The  general  feeling  6f  the  board  and  staff  was  that  they 
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presented  a  program  which  students  could  take  or  leave,  but  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching  about  the  aims  or  content  of  that 
education.  . 

Craig's  high  school  was  salvaged  when  enrollment  ^-ncreased  in 
the  mifi-1960s.     Klawock ,  wKich  has  its  own  school  di'str^^ct  for  grades 
|K-8,  w^e  required  by  the  state  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian' Affairs  to  se.hd 
its  high  gt?hl(^l  students  to  Craig.     Sinc'e  the  burning  of  their  school  it 
1957,  Klawock^s  high  school  ^students  had  usually  been  sent,  to  BIA'b.qarding 
schools  at  .Mt.  Edgecuihbej^(near  Sitka)  or  Chprnawja,  Oregon.     Residents , of  j  m 
Klawock  continued  to  hope  for  a  new  high  school  of  their  own,  but  ^ 
accepted  the  decision  to  send  their  students  to  Craig  because  it  allowed 
them^  to  keep  their  children  close  to_home. 

In  1963-64,  Craig  School  had"  a  professional  staff  of  seven  and 
a  school,  budget  of  $56,090,     There  were  four,  teachers  for  the  first  eight 
grades  and  three  teachers  for  high  school  subjects.    %ome  pf  the  elementary 
teachers  taught  high  school  subjects, inr  the  afternoon.    High  school*  _ 
curriciil^  continued  ]to  be  basic  four-year  sequences  in  English,  msJthematics, 
history  and  science,  with  a  limited  amount,  of  vocational  education. 

By  1966-67,  ^ome  chanaes  were  be^ng  talked  about  and.  some  were 
being  made.     Steps  were  taken  to. start  a  library,  and  the  superintendent  at  that 
time  spoke  of  the  potential  for  an  agricultural  education  program  on  Fd^ 
Egg  Island,    A  Head  Start  program  was. ^started  for  the.dhildren  of  Crai 
Klawock  in  the  summer  with  money  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
However,  the  overall  program  was  virtually  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1938  " 
in  tems  of  curriculum,  teaching  methods  and  class  structure.    One  important 
difference  was  the  increase  in  professional  staff.     •  , 
Educatipnal  record-keeping  at  Craig  of  whatever  form  has  been 
a  hit-and-miss  affair  through  the  years.    ,The  following  information  was  , 
compiled  from  records"  in  1969,  but  it  must  be  view(^with  the  thought*  that 
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'^The  summary  comes  from  gn  unpublished  manuscript  about  Craig 
written  by  Jay  D.ilworth.  *  ' 


of  Craiq's  22  graduates,  eight  went  on  to  further  education,  but  none  was 

graduated  from  college.    Further  pducation  in  t;he  case  of  native  students 

usually  was  vocational  education  at  the  BIA's  Haskell  Institute  or  matricU^ 

lation  at  Sheldon  Jackson  Junior  College,    Of  the  18  one-time  Craig  high 

school ^students  who  were  graduated  elsewhere,  nine  went  on  to  further  educa- 

tion  and  ultimately  three  of  these  individuals  were  graduated  from  college. 

•  '  *  ^  ^  ■ 

Sixteen  of  the  22  Craig  graduates  were  of  either  Tlingit  of  Haida  descent 

while  ^40  of  the  49  dropouts  were  native.  . 

From  1968-1969  through  1971-1972,  Craig  graduated  29  individuals, 

and  during  that  span  eight  individuals  dropped  out  of  school.    The  presentation 

of  the  data  in  this  dichotontous  fashion  seems  to  imply  that  there  had  been 

a  substantial  breakthrough  in  the  four  years  prior  to  the  Experimental  Schools 

program  in  keeping  students  in  school  and  graduating  them.    A  closerSLook  at 

the  data  suggests  a  much  more  gradual  shift  in  the  trend  as  the  vast  majority 

of  the  dropbuts  (over  60%)  came  prior  to  1964.     Since  that  time  there  has 

been  a  downward  trend  in  the  dropout  rate.     In  addition,  the  student  body 

was  bolstered  in  1966  by  the  closing  of  Sheldon  Jackson  high  school. 

ShelAon  Jackson  has  since  become  a  junior  college.    Several  graduates  have 

been  added  to  Craig ' s  rolls  from  families  who  traditionally  sent  their 

children  to  SJ. 

During  this  era,  teacher  turnover  continued  to  be  very  high. 
Often  the  school  board  had  to  look  late  in  the  summer  as  the  national 
teacher  shortage  became  magnified  by  the  movement  of  post-war  baby  boom 
children  into  school. 

One  ex-Craig  teacher  .has  discerned  a  pattern  in  the  individuals 
that  she  worked  with..    The  four  categories  she  describes  are  1)   those  who 
come  as  missionaries    to  bring  a  better  way  of  life  to  the  rural  isolates, 
2)  those  who  cone  as  mercenaries  ;  i.e.  ,  to  make  money,     3)  those  who  come 
as  adventurers;  i.e.,  to  enjoy  either  the  environmental  or  human  "primitiveness 
of  the  area   (cf.  Salisbury's  Quoth  the  Raven)   and  finally^  those  who  came 
because  they  hav§  no  place  else  to  go,  being  too  incompetent  to  be  hired 
elsewhere  (Dilworth,  \n.d. ) .     However,  through  the  years,  some  of  these  teaohers 
have  been  seriously  concerned  about  the  quality  of  educaticSn  and  the 
educational  outcomes  of  the  children  they  taught,  without  judgmental 'regard 
for  the  life  pattern  of  the  children. 
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The  shjLft  from  territorial  to  state  status  in  1959  did  not  alter  the 

basic  financial  structure  of  the  school  di^trYct.    Whereas  before  the  federal 

government  had  provided  support,  now  the  stateXwas  responsible  for  these 

payments.    These  were  contii^ued  at  virtually  the  same  level.     In  addition 

the  federal  government  continued  to  provide  PL  874  monies  to  cover  the 

Forest  Service  children  who  attended  Craig's  school  and  lived  on  Forest 

j  \    .  \ 

Service  property.  )  *  \  ^  * 

As  noted  by  Rogers  in  The  Future  of  Alaskay  Alaska's  transitiort 

om  territorial  to  state  status  was  cushioned  fiscally  by  a  gradual 

withdrawal  ofvfederal  support  (Rogers,  1912,  p.  188).  \Followihg  this 

withdrawal,^  tne  state's  early  economic  outlook  was  extreonely  dim  i» 

oil  was  discovered  on  the  North  Slope  in  19^8.    Although\the  subseque 

dev'elop[nent  of  this  episode  in  Alaskan  history  is  highly  complex  (see 

the  treatment  of  land  claims  for  a  part  of  it) ,  suffice  it\to  say  that  this 

discovery  led  to  nearly  one  billion  dollars  in  lease  monies\paid  to  the 

>  ^  \ 

state m  1969  by  oil  companies.    This  ended  the  lean  years  and  provided 
the  state  with  monies  to  invest  in 'its  own  service  sector.    One  of  the  areas 
to  benefit  from  this  was  education,  and  the  independent  districts  throughout 
the  state,  including  Craig*  and  Klawock,  received  an  increment  in  the  state's 
share  of  support  for  educational  programs.     In  Craig,  these  funds  were  used 
to  purchase  badly  needed  instructional  materials,  expand  the  teaching 
force,  and  renovate  cfiid  decorate  classrooms. 

The  problems  in  financing  the  local  educational  system  paralleled 
those  of  the  state,  and  the  1966-67  school  year  in  Craig  was  one  of  JPinancial 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  over  hiring  of  teachers  with  high  salaries  due  to 
advancisd  degrees  and  years  of  experience.    At  this  time^  the  school  board  began 
to  consider  seriously  the  possibility  of  creating  an  intemediate  government^al 
level  between ^ the  state  and  the  local  school  district.    Alaska  statutes 
provide  for  three  cesses  of  borough,  and  a  third  (or  lowest  class) 
borough  loojced  like  the  answer  to  Craig's  problems.     It  would  essentially 
serve  as  a  larger  school  district:    virtually  its  only  power  would  be  to 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  providing  education.    The  local  school  district 
has  no  taxing  power,  but  rather  is  dependent  on  the  city  to  fund  the 
local  portion  of  the  budget.     The  state  was  fairly  active  in  pushing  these* 
boroughs,  as  they  would  assume  tnuch  of  tjie  *  responsibility  for  expanding 
and  administering  educational  programs.    However,  whether  or  not  there 
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should  be  a  borough  fortn  of  goVernment  for  Craig  becfoiTno  a  highly  contro- 
versial  and  emotional  issue.  f  :  ' 

As  conceived  by  its  backers-^-essentially  the  business  leaders  of 
Craig  with  some  support  from  Klawock — the  borough  would  encompass  all  of 
Prince  of  viales  Island.     The  independent  school  districts  of  Craig,  Klawock 
and  Hydaburg,  in  addition  to  the  state-operated  schools  at  Thorne  Bay  and 
the  other  smaller  logging  and  fishing  communities,  would  be  administered  by 
a 'Single  school  board  and  governed  by  a  single,  educational  policy.  The 
major  attraction  of  the  borough  form  of  government  was  its  ability  to  tax. 
Stumpage  fees  for  timber  sales,  which  at  present  go  directly  to  the  federal 
overnment  and  are  rediyst^ributed ,  woy Id  instead  all  flow  into  the  coffers 
the  borough.     In  addition,  the  bor^u^h  would  have  the  opportunity  to  tax 
the  equipment  in  the  lodging  camps  throughout  the  isia.nd.    With  the 
irm  belief  that  a  good  school^  System  could  only  be  obtained  with  more 
financial  support,  the  borough  study  committee,  headed  by  a  local  school 
board  member  ,  set  up  a  number  of  meetings  in  1968  to  discuss  the^  possibilities 
for  a  third-class  borough. 

The  logging  communities  were  very  definitely  opposed  to  such  an 
arrangement.     The   owners  claimed  that  a  new  tax  burden  would  make  their 
operations  unprofitable  and  cause  th^  to  close.    Additionally,  the  communities 
were  not  pleased  about  the  idea  of  their  schools  being  dominated  by  a 
school  board  over  which  they  had  little  control.    As  part  of  the  state 
operated  school  system,  these  camps'  advisory  boards  made  recommendations  for 
hiring  of  teachers  that  the  state  school  board  always  accepited.     In  the  smaller 
camps,  where  the  population  was  predominantly  Seventh  Day  Adventist ,  the 
hiring  decision  was  crucial  to  the  type  of  curriculum  a»nd  classroom  style 
that  the  community  would  accept.     It  was  not  at  all  clear  that  a  school 
board  from  the  island  as  a  whole  and  pursuing  a  single  educational  policy 
would  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  ^jwerse  communities  the  autonomy  they 
had  enjoyed  previously. 

Finally,  in  the  background  loomed  the  potential  of  a  regional 
high  school  which  was  getting  some  airing  as  early  as  1966.    This  iWas  the 
state's  approach  to  bringing  native  students  closer  to  home  from  BlA • 
boarding  schools.    The  plan  was  . to  have  students  from,  the  variou^' smaller 
villages  board  at  a  regional  school  near  their  home.    One  such  sihacil  had 
b^n  completed  for  the  Seward  Peninsula  area  around  the  regional|  center  of 
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•Nome.    Others  were  in  the  planning  stages  for  Bethel,  Diilingham>  Kodiak, 

Pt.  BarroWiand  possibly  other  areas.    With  a  third  class  borough/  it  could 

easily  bo  me  case  that  a  regional  high  school  for  Prince  of  Wales  Islcind 

would  follovL    The  logging  camps  at  the  time  had  a  boarding  home  program 

with  Ketchikan,  and  most  felt  that  the  educational  opportunities  available 

for  their  children  tiiere  far  exceeded  what  would  be  available  in  Craig  or 

wherever  £he  regipnal  school  would  be  located.    Thorne  Bayr  the  largest 

logging  camp  iri  the' United  States,  was  pressuring  the  state  for  its  own 

high  school  at  me  same  time.    Craig's  school  district  d^d  not  have  a  good 

reputation  in  thk  camps,  ftnd  it  was  the^fe^ling  of  some  in  Craig  and  Klawock 

that  part  of  that\mo^fedh^tion^was  the  unwillingness  of  the  loggers  to  have 

their  children  a tt^^d  school^  where  native  youngsters  were  predominant. 

The  meetings  at  which  the  borcttgh  idea  was.  discussed  proved  to 

be  a  disaster  for  tx^e  borough  study  committee  ,  largely  because  they  had 

not  solidified  their  own  base  of  support  and  had  not  researched* the  issue 

•ft        -  .  ':  ^  ■  . 

sufficiently.    At  a  meisting  held  in  Ketchikan,  the  logging  coiranunities  ^ 

turned  out  in  full  force,  making  their  concerns  knpwn  and  asking  questions 

that  went  unanswered  by  the  iDorough  study  committee.    The  educational 

administrators  from  both  Craig  and  Klaw6ck?  were  present  at  the  meeting ,  but 

made  no  effort  to  defend  the  borough  concept  nor  to  point  out  .the  increased  ■ 

educat^nal  revenues  such  a  move  could  bring.    The  movement  for  the  borough 

collapsed  after  this.    Although  resurrected  by  school  superintendent 

Stan  Bippus  in  1970,  it  was  once  again  rebuffed  by  the  camps  and  others 

who  this  time  also  saw  in  it  the  specter  of  empire  building.    This  latter 

y;iew  was  prompted  by  the  proposal  to  build  boarding  facilities  in  Craig 

for  Hydaburg's  students  and  for  those  fUbm  small  logging  camps. 

In  1969-70  each  elementary  teacher  in  Craig  and  Klawock  still 

handled  two  grades  tip  through  the  eighth  grade.    The  two  districts  shared 

a  kindergarten  funded  jointLy  by  a  federal  grant.    The  high  school  program  in 

Craig  was  a  traditional  college  prep  program  with  the  standard  sequences  in 

mathematics,  English  and  social  studies.     Science  was  liinited  ,  as  there  ^^.^e^ 

no  lab  facililbies.    Vocational  education  consisted  of  business  education, 

some  qarpentry  and  small  amounts  of  welding  and  auto  mechanics.     In  1969-70, 

the  shop  facilities  received  a  major  renovation  ,  including  much  needed 

new  equipment..  A  simulated  office  was  also  started  as  parf^bf  the  business 

education  program.  ^  100  " 
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Following  the  demise  of  the  borough  possibility,  the  Craig  and 
Klawock  school  boards  entered  actively  into  negotiations  to  consolidate 
their  two  districts.     But  this  was  definitely  a  second  choice  to  the 
borough.    One  of  the  primary  educational  arguments  used  to  support  the  mqve 
was  that  it  would  be  a  superior  educational  larrangement  to  have  one 
teacher  per  grade.     The  consolidation  talks  ended  in  a  stalemate  during  the 
1969-70  school  year,    despite  the  fact  that  all  five  Craig  bdard  members  voted 
for  it  at  a  meeting  in  1969.     However,    only  two  of  the  four  Klawock 
members  voted  for  it,  while  the  fifth  member  was  absent.     In  the  hopes 
that  the  talks  would  .again  go  forward,  a  tentative  trial  arrangement  was^ 
agreed  upon  which  sent  Craig's  first  and  second  graders  to  Kiawock  and 
Klawock*  s  kindei;gartners  to  Craig.     The  talks  did  go  forward  again,  and  thOs^ 
proposed  solution  would  have  bussed  Craig's  K-6  graders  ito  Klawock  and 
Klawock 's*  7-12  graders  to  Craig.     However,    a   rift  developed  when  several 
teachers  became  concerned  about  who  would  go'where,  under  what  co«iditions, 
and  for^what  salary.  Whe  exchange  of  kindergartners  and  first  and  second 
graders  was  not  considered  for  the  1971-72  school  year  when  the  consolida- 
tion talks  finally  fell  through.  '  . 

One  important  area  of  partial  cooperative  endeavor  between  Craig 
and  Klawock  was  , the  Teacher  Aide  adult  education  program  set  up  by  Klawock 
Superintendetit  Bill  Demmert  in  1969-70.    Under  this  program,  teacher  aides 
(first  used  in  both  districts  in  1969-70)  from  the  two  towns  would  jointly 
take  college  classes  and  obtain  college  credit.     Sheldon  Jackson,  then  >a 
Junior  College,  under  a  contractual  arrangement  provided  the  classes  and 
sent  teachers  to  Craig  and  Klawock  to  carry  out  the  program.     In  Craig, 
five  local  native  women  were  hired  under  this  prpgram.     Except  for  sub- 
stitute  teaching  and  helping  during  the  summer  in  the  Head  Start  program, 
these  positions  were  the  first  ones  held  by  local  native  Alaskans  In  the 
system  which  had  been  responsible  for  educating  their  children  since  the 
early  1950s.    This  joint  program  continued  through  1971-72  and  has  been 
expanded  to  teacher  ai^es  in  other  southeastern  villages.     Since  1971^72, 
each  district  has  funded  its  own  continuing  program. 

The  1969-70  school  year  saw  several  structural  changes 'in  Craig^s 
physical  plant.    Two  of  the  three  teacher  apartments  on:  the  second  floor  of 
the  school. buildjlng  were  converted  into  classrooms.     In  addition-,  the  large 
classroom  vhich  had  served  as  gym  and  auditorium  prior  to  1956  was  converted 
to  a  library  and,  according  to  Craig's  ESP  proposal,  "our  125  volumes 
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grew  to  over  1500"  (Craig  Experimental  Schools  program  plan,  1973,  p.  17), 
To  take  the  place  of  the  teachers'  apartments,  the  school  district  purchased 
two  trailers  which  were  located  on  private  property.    The  di$trict  retained 
one  apartment  for  the  superintendent's  use.  ' 

The  state  also  altered  its  method  of  subsidizing  local  education; 
it  adopted  what  is  known  as  a  "Foundation"  program.    Funds  are  allocated 
by  20  student-teaching  units  under  this  new  system.    The  local  district 
is  still  expected  to  provide  some  support. 

The  ide^s  th^t  havft  since  evolved  into  the  Craig  Experimental 
Schools  program  were  in  large  measure  an  imported  set  of  concepts  which 
Superintendent  Bippus  brought  with  him  from  graduate  school  in  1969. 
Subsequent  attendance  at  various  workshops,  conferences  ancl  meetings  were 
also  instrumental  in  making  the  superintendent  aware  of  these  new  educational 
approaches  and  philosophies.    The  urigraded  primary  school,  ^  individualizeeky^' 
instzruction,  self-directed  learning,  multi-age  grouping  and  continuous 
progress  were  established  concepts  in  schools  of  education.    These  conceptual 
seeds  fell  in  the  relatively  fertile  ground  of  a  superintendent  willing  to 
innovate  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  eduqational  system  as  he 
saw  it.    To  implement  these  idea:3,  the  superintendent  used  ties  with  his 
collegiate  alma  mater  to  bring  in  a  pair  of  consultants  who  ran  workshops 
on  implementing  open  classroom  processes.    The  consul'tants  also  later 
acted  as  evaluators  and  conducted  a  needs  assessment  for  the  district. 
He  had,  in  addition,  several  creative,  supportive  teachers  and  a  staff 
who  were  generally  receptive.    Most  importantly  for  the  initial  implementa- 
tion  of  change,  Craig  had  a,  school  board  whose  members  felt  that  the 
district  could  and  should  do  better  for  its  children.    Of  the  five  school 
board  members  who  approved  the  continuous  progress  open  elementary  school 
and  the  mini-course  format  high  school  for  the  197f-72  school  year,  three 
had  childre^n  who  had  attended  scl^ols  e^lsewher^;  these  members  brought  with 

them  expectations  for  Craig  to  live  up  to^the  standards  of  these  other 

-'-■>■■,  f       '  . 

settings.    Two  other  members  felt  that  what  had  been  available  locally 

■« 

was  capable  of  being  improved  upon.  « 

Community  residents  as  a  whole  have  had  a  strong  conviction  in 

the  importance  of  schooling,  but  ^hey  have  varied  i*n  terms  of  the  extent* 

••)■■■■ 

to  which  it  is  .important.    On  the  one  hanc^,.  the  majority  of  the  .white 
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population  of  the  community  (both  long-term  and  short-term  residents) 
aspired  to  a  college  education  and  professional  or  semi-professional 
positions  for  their  children.     Long-term  residents  who  wanted  to  send 
their  children  to  college  did  not  think  that  the  local  school  system 
provided  adequate  preparation,  and  most  of  them  sent  their  children  to 
high  school  elsewhere.      *  ,  *  - 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native  segment  of  the  community  felt  that 
education  was  important,  but  only  a  minority  aspired  to  college  education 

professional  status  for  their  children.    Of  course,  few  natives  had 
achieve3^%mch  goals,  which  were  not  realistic  aspirations  for  them  at 
the  time,  especially  if  they  wished  to  Irv^^  in  Cr^ig  and  maintain- their;  . 
native  identity.    What  they  experiertce<^||^ti^^heldon  Jackson  or  one  of  the{- , 
BIA's  boarding  schools^  was  the  most  important  aspect  of  their  education. 
Since  English  was  a  second  language  for  many  native  children,  these 
schools  emphasized  basic  language,  mathematics,  and  employment  skills.: 

The  two  groups  also  had  a  varied  relationship  with  Craig's 
teachers.    The  long-term  white  residents  shared  social  and  religious 
activities  and  educational  values  with  the  teachers,  and  in  general,  felt, 
they  had  experienced  their  lives  in  similar  ways.    The  majority  of  the 
native  community  shared  neither  social  ^tivities  nor  similar  views  of 
their  elcperience  with  the  teachers. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  except  for  school  lioard  members, 
the  majority  of  the  adult  native  community  remained  ^aloof  from  school  activ- 
ities-,   Teachers  were  respected  for  their  knowledge  but  disliked  for 
their  predictable  transience  and  lack  of  concern  for  the  community. 

.  As  a  result  of  this  split  b^etween  the  community  and  the  school. 
Superintendent  Bippus  received  little  feedback  about  the  early  -chcinges 
which  he  implemented  and  there  was  little  opposition  to  them.  The.pro^ 
grams  were  implemented^  as  soon  as  the  school  board  was  convinced  of  their 
valine.    Since  that^time,.  various  feedback  mechanisms  hal/'e.' been  established. 

The  administration  in  1971-72  felt  that'thie  past  educational  system 
had  failed  and  that  it  was  the  school's  responsibility  to  meet  the  needs  of. 
the  students.    Th^  school  was  not  to  be  a  holding  facility;'  rather  it  was  to 
become  an  attractive,  exciting  place  for  young  people  to  come  and  live  and 
learn.    To  make  this  f>hilosophy  a  reality,  the  high  school  program  was 
modified  in  a  number  of  ways.    The  school  was  made  a  more  attractive  place,  , 
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in  recogi^ition  of  the  fact  that  individuals  have  sodial,  recreational,  and 
aesthetic  needs  in  addition  Ijo  academic  ones.     It  was  figtirther  ^felt  that 
academic  success  would  be  enhanced  if  the  student  were  ^treated  as  a  total  ' 
person.    To  meet  these  other  ne^ds"^,  one  of  the  main  classrooms  was  made 
into  a  student  lounge  with  two  pool- tables  an4  a  football  game.  AnyJblgh 
school  student  who  had  a  free  period  was  allowed  to  use  these  facilities.  It 
was  also  available  at  lunch  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  school* 
The  el^entary  students  were  also  allowed  to  use  it  before  and  after  school. 
In  addition,  classrooms  were  painted  bright' colors  and  carpeting  was  added. 
Sophisticated  audio-visual  materials  including  films,  filmstripsr  tapes  and 
other  materd.als  were  purchased.    A  landscaping  design  for  the  yard  in  Sront 
of  the  school  building  was  drawn  up  and  jU&lemehted  by.  a  student  class 
(Figures  11  and  12).^  /^i^yUHl 

Recognizing  the  decision  making  capacity  and  maturity  of  the  high  : 
school  students,  the  administration  decided  that  there  would  be  no  require- 
ments  either  for  the  subject  areas  in  which  classes  would »be  taken  or 
for  the  total  number  of  classes  a  student  would  take  during  any  mini-cour^ei. 
period.    Thus,  students  qould-  sign  up  for  a  number  of  free  periods  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  other  classes  they  chose.    Course  selection,  too,  was       /  .  » 
-  expanded  by  including  such  varied  classes  as  water  skiing,  first  aid,  black 
literature,  tie-dyeing,  calligraphy-,  halilDUt  hook  Carving  and  other  i 
exotic  choices.    Teachers  were  asked  to  think  of  catchy  titles  for  the  mini-^'^ 
classes,  - as  it  was  their  responsibility  to  make  their  classes  interesting 
and  relevant  and  to  attract  pupx^  to  them..    To  encourage  a  sense  of  success  * 
and  minimize  the  prospect  of  failure,  the  grading  system  was  changed  to 
"Honors,"  "Pass,"  and  "No  Credit." 

Another ^program  designed  to  enhance  .the  attractiveness  and 
effectiveness  of  school  was  a  travel  and  exchange  program.    These  programs 
were  instituted  for  three  purposes.    The  first  was  to  broaden  the  horizons  of 
Craig's  children  by  making  them  aware  of  the  vast  number  of  other  life 
styles  and  career  opportunities  available  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  seen  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  experience  thajC'the  school 
provided.     The  second  purpose  of  the  exchange  and  travel  program  was  to 


8 

Craig  School  has  two  buildings  which  local  residents  call  the 
"upper"  school  and  the  "lower"  school.  The  names  of  the  buildings  refer 
to  the^r  location  on  a  hill,  n^t  to  grade  levels. 
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Table  3  j 
1 '  .  ■  . 

CRAIG  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  1971-72 


Category • 


Amount 


Administration 

Superintendent's  Salary 
Total  Administration        .  • 

Instruction 

Classroom  Teachers 
Teachers  Aides 
Librarian  *" 

Total  Instruction 

Pupil  Transportation  Services 

Plant  Operation 

Plant  Maintenance 

Health  Services 

Fixed  Charges  ^ 

Student  Body  Activities 

Capi-tal  Outlay 

Tuition  to  KJawbck 

Food*  Service 

Total  Expenditures 


$  25.485,65 
40,886.88 


116,464.46 
14,349,50 
,      5>681.21  , 
197,218.22 

13,263.09 

19,543.55 

13,173.44 

84.94 

10,813.406 

2,151.28 

23,946,48 

1,422.56  * 

5,923.12 

$327,626.46. 


*Important  expenditures  are  shown  in  this  table,  those  of  lesser  importance 
are  not  noted  but  are  included  in.  the  totals.    .  ^ 
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acquaint  Craig's  sti^d^nts  with  J^rban  and  suburban  living  by  giving  th^ 
an  opportunity  to^  acquire  the  skills  for  living  in  sucH-^ settings.  This 
purpose  was  rooted  in  the  perception  that  even  sucbessful  Craig  students 
who  went  away  to  college  never  finished,  because  their  ^isolated *upbringing 
did  not  provide  them  with  skillfe  and  ^attitudes  ' necesssu:^  to  adapt  . In 
order*for  these  students  to  succeed  in  college  or  trade  schools,  they  • 
would  need  an  opportunity \to  beccxne  self-confident  in  the  surroundings 
of  urban  America.    The  third  purpose  was  xo  expose  the  student  to  a 
competitive  environment,  which  the  administration  felt  Craig  did  not  have. 
Exchanges  had  .students  going  to  T?exas,  Colorado  and  California,  and  the 
1^71-72  travel  program  included  17  students  who  took  ^  trip  to  Europe. 
Part  pf  the  money  was  supplied  by  the  school,  while  the  atudent  was 
expected  to  finance  a  portion  of  it  ^Iso, 

Clearly,  then,  the  Craig  school  system,  as  well  as  the  Craig 
economic,  political  and  social  systems,  was  experiencing  change  at  the  time 
that  the  Experiihehtal  Schools  ai^oxanceiiient  soliciting  Letters  of  Interest 
appeared.    The  school  population  had* grown  from  83  during  the  1968-69 
school  year  to  112  in  the  1971-72  sptiool  year,  •and  more  growth  was 
anticipated  because  of  the  ijjpending  opening  of  a  mill.    The  .^school  budget 
r^se  from  $86,000'in  1968-69  to  bver  $300,000  in  1971-72.    A  school  lunch 
program  had  begun  in  1968-69  with  the  help  of  Johnson-O'Malley  monies, -and 
a  Head  Start  program  operated  during  the  svimmers  of  1966,  1967,  1968  and 
1969.    Major  changes  in  the  physical  Riant  had  occurred  as  well. 

As  with  most  events,  these  changes  were  spurred  by  a  nurgber  of 
reinforcing  factors.    At  the  federal  level,  funds  were  available  from  a 
number  of  sources,  such  as  the  Johnson-O'Malley^ Act ,  and  the  various  titles 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.    At  the  ^s tat e  level,  the  succeiss  of  the  state  in  the  oil 
lease  sale  made  mo^iey  available'  for  ihcreas^  foundation  program  gran-^s, 
expanded  vocational  education  and  created  a  special  education  program.  The 
"State  Department  of  Education  was  supportive  of  'the  innovative,  programs 
and  granted  several  waivers  frcxn  state  statutes  where  Craig's  programs 
•  would  Conflict  with^hem.    At  the  local  level,  there  was  ail  active  ^ 
superintendent  interested  in  innovating  and  changing  with  the  energV  and 
wi^linghess  to  seek  out  and  apply  for  these  various  funds.     In  this  light ^ 

•      .  .  :  ■      '  '  ^ 
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acquaint  Craig's  stijdAits  with  ^rban  and  suburban  living  bV  giving  th^ 
an  opportunity  to,  acquire  the  skills  for  living  in  sucWv^ settings.  This 
purpose  was  rooted  in'  the  perception  that  even  sucbessful  Craig  students 
who  went  away  to  college  never  finished,  because  their  *isola ted ^upbringing 
did  not  provide  them  with  skillfe  and  ^attitudes' necessar;j[r  to  adapt.  ^  In 
order*for  these  students  to  succeed  in  college  or  trade  schools,  they 


would  need  an  opportunity ^o  become  self-confident  in  the  surroundings 
of  urban  America.     The  third  purpose  was^o  expose  the  student  to  a 
competitive  environment,  which  the  administration  felt  Craig  did  not  have. 
Exchanges  had  jstud^nts  going  to  T?exas ,  Colorado  and  California,  and  the 

4. 

\971-72  travel  program  included  17  students  who  took  \  trip'  to  Europe. 
Part  ipf  the  money  was  supplied  by  the  school,  while  the  atudent  was 
expected  to  finance  a  portion  of  it  ^Iso. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Craig  school  system,  as  well  as  the  Craig 
economic,  political  and  social  systems,  was  experiencing  chaiige  at  the  time 
that  the  Experimental  Schools  announcement  soliciting  Letters  of  Interest 
appeared.     The  school  population  had* grown  from  83  during  the  1968-69 
school  year  to  112  in  the  1971-72  sphool  year,  ♦and  more  growth  was 
anticipated  because  of  the  i^gpending  opening  of  a  mill.    The^^school  budget 
r^se  from  $86,000'in  1968-69  to  dver  $300,000  in  1971-72.    A  school  lunch 
program  had  begun  in  1968-69  with  the  help  of  Johnson-O'Maliey  monies, -and 
a  Head  Start  prdgram  operated  during  the  summers  of  1966,  1967,  1968  and 
1969.    Major  changes  in  the  physical  giant  had  occurred  as  well. 

As  with  most  events,  these  changes  were  spurred  by  a  number  of 
reinforcing  factors.    At  the  federal  level,  funds  were  available  from  a 
number  of  sources,  such  as  the  Johnson-O'Maliey^ Act,  and  the  various  titles 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.    At  the  ^^st ate  level,  the  success  of  the  state  in  the  oil 
lease  sale  made  mo^iey  available'  for  ihcre'as^^  foundation  program  gran^^s, 
expanded  vocational  education  and  created  a  special  education  program.  The 
^tate  Department  of  Education  was  supportive  of  the  innovative,  programs 
and  granted  several  waivers  from  state  statutes  where  Craig-,  programs^ 
t would  conflict  with^hem.    At  the  local  level,  there  was  aii  active  ^'  ■ 
superintendent  interested  in  innovating,  and  changing  with  the  energV  aind 
willingness  to  seek  out  and  apply  for  these  various  funds.     In  this  light, 

'  .  .,         ■  \  ^  ■  ^ 
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tv  thoNExperimQ^tal  Schools  ^program  appeared  on  the  scene  as  an  opportunity  to 
bring\the  new; system  to  real-ity.    It  was  perceived  as  the  tool  to  further  fill 
otit  ajeid\jp€frationali2e  a  program  that  already  had  much  of  its  form. 


Tablefi.4 


CRAIG  SCHOOL  REVENUES:  1971-72 


T 


Source 


' Amount 


lidcal  Funds. 


■7^ 


SjEate  Funds 

Foundation 

Transportation 

Non-Resident^  Tuition 

Revenue  Sha:^ing 
Total 

Federal  Funds. 
,      Johnson-O'Malley  Act 

Vocational  Education 

Title  VB2,  . 

Title  II  NDEA 

Title  III  NDEA 

Title  1  ESi 

Title  II, 

Title  Ili  ESEA 

PL  874 
Total 

Fjrom  Klawock 
Total 


$  8,258,66 


292; 782 ,00  " 
12,492,14  r- 
981. 9fe 
35.80, 
.306,291.90 


26,500.00 
li,l8'0.62 
3^820.00 

2,947.32 


1,000.00 

10,096.00 
55,543.94 
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^     f  •      EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  IN  CRAIG 

The  federal  government's  fomal  implementation  of  the  Experimental 
Schools  program  dates  from  December  of  1970f  when  the  first  announcement 
soliciting  Letters  of  Interest  was  circulated  throughout  the  nation. 
Following,  the  award  of  three  grants  to  school  districts  which  made  their 
programs  fully  operational  by  Septanber  of  1971,  a  second  competition 
was  announced  by  the  Experimental  Schools  Office  in  March  of  1971 •    Craig  School 
District  responded  with  a  Letter  of  Interest,  even  though  Superintendent  Bippus 
recognized  that  the  district  did  not  qualify  in  that  the  2,000  pupil  T:ninimum  • 
criterion  was  not  met  by  the  district.    This  "extra"  application ,-iiiowever, 
serves  to  underscore  an  important  point:    the  superintendent  was  quite 
aggressive  in  searching  out  suppleamentary  funds  for  the  district.    It  was 
his  Reeling  that  the  application's  quality  might  be  enoiigh  to  warrant 
an  exception  being  made  for  Craig  and,  if  not,  would  still  put  it  in  a 
good  position  should  a  later  competition -be  opened  up  for  smaller  school 
districts.  ^  jL- 

When  the  AnnouncementXpf  a  Comp^etition  for  Small  Rurad  Schools 

appeared  in  March  of  1972,  the  suj^rintendent,  in  conjunction  with  his  grade 

.  school  principal  arid  two  "key"  teachers,  met  on  several  oc^feipns^to  write 

and  submit  a  hew  letter  of  intent.    It  should  be  noted  that  Experimental 

Schools  was  pe:|:ceived  as  an  opportunity  to  support  and  expand,  with  planning 

and  financing,  innovations  which  had  been  in  process  for  t^  years.  Several 

oth^r  grants  had  already  been  obtained  from  other  state  and  federal  sources,  ^ 

including  Johnson^O'Malley  and  Title  III.  '  .4  ^  - 

On  May  9,  the  superintendent  was  informed  by  telegram  that  a  site 

t 

visit  would  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  more  information  before  a  final 
decision  on  the  application  could  be  reached.    Subsequently,  two  staff 
members  from  OE  , visited  Craig  on  May  22  and  23.    On  June  30  the  district 
received  formal  notification  of  a  $^0,500  planning  graht  for  1972-73. 
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A  Social  and  Educational  History  of  Willcox,  Arizona 


Area:  925  square  miles .     Population  (1970) :  4,535. 
Elevation  of  City  of  Willcox:     4,167  feet.*  Latitude: 
t^orth  32°15' ;  longitude:    West  110°.    Willcox  is 
located  in  Cochise  County  in  southern  Arizona" about 
80  miles^east  of  Tucson.^     It  was  incorporated  in  1915 


i., 
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INTRODUCT^ION  .  r  " 

In  August  of  1880,  General  Orlando  B.  Willcox  rode  into  the 
railroad  camp  called  "Maley"  on  the  fiirst  Southern  Pacific  train  to 
cross  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  (Elliot,  1884,  p.  242).     In  honor  of 
this  event,  the  camp  was  irenamed  for  the  General,  and  the  modern  history 
of  the  city  of  Willcox  began,  L 

Throughout  its  history,  Willcox  has  had  literate  citizens  who 
have  spoken  well  of  the  community.     By  1912,  a  booklet:  entitled,  "Why 
Willcox?"  was  sponsored  by  the  town,  and  the  axithor  began  by  stating/ 

Th'e  citizens  of  Will^cox  take  pleasure  in  sending  out 
this  little  booklet  to  acquaint  you  somewhat  *with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  excellency  of  the  climate,  richness 
^      of  the  soil,  abundance  of  water  and  a  few  other  facts^ 
which  copibine  to  make -this  valley  the  most  f^pxed 
section  for  investigation  by  the  tourist,  investQjT/ 

<  and  home  builder  (Anderson,..  1912?,  p.  1)  . 

% 

The  most  recent  Community  Prospectus  (1972),  describes  the  community 
in  a  more  straigjitforward  style,  but  with  a  similar  intent: 

Willcox,  Arizona  is  located  in  southeast  Arizona 
adjacent  to  Interstate  Highway  10,  52  miles  west 
of  the  New  Mexico  state  line,  and  BO  miles  east  of 
^cson.  -  At  an  elevation  of  4167',  Willcox  lies  in 
the  North  Central  part  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valli^y 
and  is  the  dominant  community  of  northern  Cochise  ' 
County,     The  Sulphur  Springs  Valley,  nearly  100 
miles  long  and  15  miles  wide, 'is  the  core  of  a  wide 
agr'icultural  area  with  the  City  of  Wil£cox  acting  as 
its  trade  and  service  center.  .  .Willcox  has^  been 
planning  for  improvement,  and  achieving  it,  for 
approximately  90  years  (Ajrizona  Department  of 
Economic  Planning  and  Development,  p.  1). 
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A  aefise  of  pride  combined  with  a  continual  effort  to  attract  economic 
grl>wth^have  characterized  Willcox's  vid||  of  itself  as  indicated  by  these 
two  examples.^  / 

While  the  goal  of  this  report  is  in  part  signified  by  the 
phrase^  "Why  Willcox?,"  it  is  also  signified  by  the  phrase,  "What  is 
Willcox?"      Here  the  emphasis  ^!?ill  be  on  answering  the  "why"  through 
looking  at  the  "what":    What  the  community  is  from  the  geographic 
standpoint,  what  the  historical  trends  have  been  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement  as  well  as  the  morfe  recent  (iays  of  modern  WiTlcox,  what  the 
.people  have  been  like,  what  they  do  to  mak^  a  living,,  interact  socially,  ' 
and  to  carry  out  the  myriad  ^tivities  which  make  up  their  lives. 

Ths^oughout  this  work  there  is  reference  to  "the  Willcox  Com-- 
munity.'*    This  appellation  of  "the  community"  refers  to  a  geographic  unit, 

and  a  social  unit.    The  geograj)hic  center  pf  the  Willcox  community,  is  the 

city  of  Willcox  (see  Figure  1) ;  it  is  the  center  for  many  social  activities 

■       .  '      ■      \  '  . 

of  the  area  (churches,  markets,  major  highway  crossings).    The  outer 

.   .  '      ■  0 

boundaries  of  the  community  are  less  precise.     In  part  they  correspond  to 
the  school  district  boundaries  (Figure  1),  but  can  extend  ^^nd  contract 
depending  on  the  activity  or 'range  of  travel\hat  community  members  make. 
For  example,  some  members  of  the  Willcox  community  live  ent^ely  within 
the  city  limits.    They  work  within  the  city  limits,  market  there,  and  have 
occasion  to  go  outside  the  city  only  on  trips  to  the  nearby  city  of  Tucson 
(85  miles  to  the  west)*,  or  the  marketing  center  of  Safford  (45  miles  to 
the  north).    Other  community  members  live  outside  of  the  city  limits  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  hinterl^ds . that  surround  the  city,  through  working 
on  ranches  or  farms.     For  them,  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  coitjmunity 
extend  through  the  farming  areas  of  the  Kansras  Settlement  and.  the  Stewart 
Dis,trict,  and  also,  through  the  ranching  areas  beyond  these  farming  ^ 
areas.    To  these  people,  the_Willcox  community  corresponds  to  the  Sulphur 
Springs  Valley.    The  particular  definition  Of  the  Willcox  "community,"  then, 
dej)ends  on  the  variables  of  1\  the. individual  or  group  one  is  discussing, 
2)  the  activities  of  that  group  (economic,  social,  etc.)  and  3)  the  past 
history  of  the  area  within  which  the  community  is  located.    These  variables 
will  become  more  explicit  through  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
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which  have  she\ped  the  community.     It  is  not  necessary  to  come^to  a  . 
geographic  or  social  definition  of  the  Willcox  community  which  will 
satisfy  all  individuals  under  all  activity  conditions  throughout  the. 
community's  history.     Instead,  through  understanding  some  of  the 
possible  limits  of  the  Willcox  community/  the  reader  can  better  appreciate 
the  forces  which  pull,  push,  and  shove  the  community  today,  tor  each  of  /' 
the  forcels  are  felt  from  a  different  place  within  the  community. 
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BASIC  GEOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY  AND  ECOLOGY  OP  THE  WILLCOX  AREA 


The  climate  is  sup&rb.    World  traveler^  concede 
it  to  surpass  California  f  the  Mediterranean  sec-- 
tions,^  and  Northern  £fricai.    It^  latitude  of 
4,660  feet  tempers  the  summerr  Heat  and  the  south- 
ern latitude^  eliminates  the  winter  •     The  dry,  pmre 
atmosphere,  blue  siszes ,  sunl'ight  and  moonlight,^ 
the  southern  tree zie,  the  cool  and  refreshing 
nights ,  the  absence  of  death  dealing  tempests  and 
ryde  northern  bl3[sts  combine  to^  make  conditions  as 
nearly  perfect  as  can  be  obtained.    ^  the  soft* 
waters  is  found  a  panacea  for  kidney  and  liver  dis-- 
orders.     With  the  health  giving  watq,r^  combined  with 
the  ^ dry  and  crisp  atmosphere,  rheumatism  will  van-- 
ish,  and  pulmonary  trouble  cease  to  exist,  and  phat'-' 
tered  nerves  are  fully  restoreid.     The  dream  of  the 
mystics  who  for  centuries  ago  long in^fy  gazed  over 
the  Western  Seas  for 'the  enchanted,  land ,  where  - 
sparkled  the  fountains  of  perpetual  youth,  have  at 
las^t  bee^  partially  realized  (Anderson,  1912?,  5), 


^P§ople  are  both  products  and  shapers  of  tKeir  envirpiiment.  In 
the'  language  of  the  ecologist,  mankind's  "niche"  consists  of  most  of  the 

terrestrial  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  polar  regions.    But  while  ±t 

■  ,        '  '     '  ■    ■        -.  "    '    .  '  ,  ■ 

is  humariiy  possible  to  adapt  to  almost  any  geographic  and  climatic  conditipn, 

the  adaption  is  not  without  consequences.     The  semi-arid  desert  basin  c^/the 

Sulphur  Springs  ValAey  affects  the  way  peopl^  ir\ake  a  living,  how  they  con- 
struct their  homes,'  and  vfhat  they  do  during  their  leisure  tifne.     In  the  words 

a  con^femporary  resident  of  the  area,  one   has  to  understand  the  fact  that 
Willcox  is  located  in basin  and  the  lives  of  the  residents  are  "^inextricably 
linked  to  tha"^  fact,:     "This  basin  is  like  , a  sink  Without  a  drain.  People 

tend  to  stagnate  in  the  middle  of  it  if  they're  not  careful." 

^  •  1,  •  "  *  •  ■ 

The  area  around  willcox  has  bieen  shaped  by  man  as  well..  Old-timers 

tell  about  thjQ  once  fertile  grasslands  of  the  valley,  so  high  that  they  > 

reached  "up  to  the  belly  of  a  horse."    Photographs  of]  the  area  tal^n  in  the  \ 

late  1800s  show  running  Steeams  coming  down  from  the  mountains  ^(Hastings  & 

Turner,  1965).     The  nearby ^Ban  Pedro  River,  which  bisects^  Benson,  ran  all  year 

round  at  the  time  that  VTlIIcox  was  settled.    Since  that  time,  overgrazing 

of  the  ranges,  extensive  irrigation,  and  a  small  earthquake  in  the  late  1880s 

have  resulted  in  the  present-day  desert  appearance  of  the  region. 


But  man's  influerice  has  hot  l:>6^n  all  .negative.    Watering  tanks 

and  irrigation  di^tches  built  by  ranches  and**f armers  have  enticed  large 

^numbers  of  Ipird  and  other  animal  life  into  the  area.    More  deer  . and 

antelope  are  present  in  the  valley  because  of  the  increase-  in  surface 
1 

water. 

y  This  section  will  describe  the  physiogeology  of  the  area,  the 

soil  and  mineral  conditions,  water  resources,  and  other  environmental  ' 
factors  which, are  relevant  to  the  residents  of  the  community.    The  hioii^an 
population  of  the^ valley  need  not  be  mentioned  until  approximately 
10,000  years  ago  when  the  first  people  probably  'entere^ v^e  valley; 
since  that  time  the  shape  and  quality' of  the  land  have  becjome  interrelated 
with  the  activities  .of  man.    Thus  the  history  of  the  Willcox  area  begins 
with  the  ancient  lifting  of  .the  mountains  that  surround  the  valley; 
more  .recently  the  listing.,  of  the  soil  /for  agz\Lcultural  purples  has 
come  to  rival  the  events  of  the  past  millenia  as  far  as  tha  form  of  ■ 


the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  is  conqerned. 
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^  ;  Geography  of  the  .Region  '  *  ^    .  \ 

In  the  time  of  the  Mid-Tertiar/y ,  a  geologic  period  some  60 
million  years  ago,  the  cqntours  of.  the  present ^iay  Sulphur  Springs  Vallqy 
began  to  take  shape.    As  this  epoch  of  d^ramatic  geologic  change  began,  the 
area  around  what  is  no^  Willcox^  was  flat  and  desolate.    The  ed^e  of  the 
ancient  Western  Sea  reached  within  60  miles  of  the  area.    Large  scale  / 
faulting  and  uplifting  during  this  period  created  the  now  familiar  ' 
mountain  ranges  which  ringv*ithe  valley  (Shreiber  ,  et  al*.  >  1972)  . 

To  the  north,  the  Pinaleno  Mountains  arose.    Of  thesey.Mt.  Graham 
rose  up  tp  the  height  pf^lO,713^  Eeet,  6,500  feet  above  the  valley  floor. 
Mt.  Graham  remains  the  highest  of  the  surrounding/peaks.     To  the  south 
and,  slightly  to  the  east  of  the;  Pinalenos,-  the  Dos  CalDezas  Mountains 
were  formed  (elevation  8,363  f eet)  r   The  Dos  Cabezas ,.  so.  named  for  the 
two  prominent' granite  peaks   ("Two  Heads")  ,which  s'erVe  as  a  familiar 
landmark  in  the  -area,  'are  the  closest  mountains  to  the  town  of  WillG?6x, 


'3^ictor  SVans,  Project  Coordinator,  Corc^iado  Resource  Cbnser^?S^ion 
and  Development  Project;,,  personal  interview.  V 
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15  miles  away.    To  the  southeast  of  thq  Dos.Cabezas,  the  Chiricahua 

Mountains  were  lifted  to  a  height  of  9^795  feet.  ,  . 

To  -^le  west  of  pr^sentrdaj^ Willcox,  the  Winchesters  (7,631  feet),. 

Little  brag oon,  ^nd  Dragoon  Mountains  were  formed.    As  a  tesult  of  thesQ 

geolbgic  events,  the  Sulphur  Spiring^  Valley  came  into  existence,  running- 

in  a  generally  northwest-southeast  direction  from  a  northern  point  near 

'  '     »  /  "    .       ■  .. 

Bonita  to  the  Mexican  border  in  the  south  (9ee  Figure  1). 

''. 

The  sulphur  Springs  Valley  is,^one  in  a  number  of  such  vallej^s  or 
basins  in  southern  Arizpna,  separated  by  mountain  ranges  running  in 
generally  north-south  dir^^ctions.    Geologist^  r^fer  to  this  region  of  the 
country  as  the  "Basin  aad  Range  Pr'ovince:V  ^  •>t 

More  recently,  in  the  late  Pleist6ceAe,  a  second  major  geologic 
event  occurred  which  put  the  final  tpuches  on  the.Willcox  cirea.  Somet^here 
around  13,000  years  ago  plUvi^l  Lake  Cochise  was  formed  (Schreiber,  et  al., 
1972,  p.  134)  .    Lake  Cochise  (now  known  Variously  as  "Tjhe  Dry  Lake"  or 
".The  Willcox  Playa")  app'^i^jjed  in  tljg^northern  portion  of  idfe  Sulphur 
Springs  Valley.    Unlike  most  other  high  valleys  in  the  wfegion,  the  _ 
Willcox  Basin  was  closed  off  at  both  ends,  and  the  drainage  was  forced 
to  accumulate  on  the  floor  of  thk  valley.    The  formation  of  the  lake  Wcis 
due  to  the  culmination  of  «»alluvial. deposits  brought  down  from  the 
mountains  through  thousands  of  ye^rs  ^  well  as  to  the  generally  wetter 
conditions  which  occu^rred  during  the  tim^  of  the  Wisconsin  glaciation 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,/  A!}. though  th6  glaciers  never 
approached  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  their, effect  was  felt  in 
the  area  as  cooler  temperatures,  wetter  climate,  and  corresponding  floral 
and  faunal  changes.    Pollen  samples  from  the.  lake  bed  reveal  that  the 
swampy  area. around  the  lake  supported  pine  and  other  more  temperate 
vegetation  <Schreiber ,  et  al. ,  1972,  p.  173). 

It  is  the  drainage  i^rea  of  this  ancient  lake  which  forms  one  « 
of  the  better  defined  geographic  boundaries  of  the  present  day  Willcox 
community  (see  Figure  1),    The  area  covered  by  the  Willcox  basin,  as  \ 
this  drainage  area  is  called,  is  app^ximately  1,500  square-mil.es,  of 
which  950  square  miles  are  valley  floor  (Schreiber,  et  al.,  1972, 
p.  133)  .  .  ' 
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Fig.l.  The  area  around  Willcox,  Arizona. 


School  District  Boundary. 
-.^.^  Wilicox  Drainage  Area. 
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The  region  hao  bc»n  drying  up  for  10,000  years.    This  ia 
again  coupled  with  the  rfeat  of  the  dast  major  glaciation  of  the  conti- 
^    nent,  th^o  Wiooonoin.    But^  it  would  be  helpful  here  to  stop  for  a  minute 
and  review  what  the  Wi^ox  basin  might  have  looked  like  at  that  time,  fojf 
10,000  years  a^o  was  the  eve  of  man's  ontianco  into  the  valley  (cf .  Willey, 
1966,  p.  188).  .  . 

The  climate  of  the  basin  was,  as  has  been  noted,  cooler  and 
wetter  than  it  ia  today.    Rainfall  was  probably  twice  what  it  io  today  (12 
.    inches  per  year") ,  and  the  average  annual  temperature  was  probably  in 
the  40s  rather  than  in  the  high  SOs  as  it  is  today.    Pine  forest  covered 
the  valley  floor  as  well  as  the  mountain  slopes.    The  lake  itself,  into 

which  ran  the  many  streams  coming  dbwn  f ran  the  mountains,  was  long  ' 
.  and  wide,  ahd  averaged  35  feet  deep.    Schreiber  .estimates  its  width 
at  that  time  to  be  11.3  miles  and  its  length  to  be  2Q  miles  (1972,  p.  172).- 
because  of  the  generally  ^lat  nature  of  the  valley  floor,  numerous  swamps 
and  ponds  dotted  the  landscape  * 

Aside  from  the  marine  life  that  the  lake  itself  supported, 
a  number  of  now  extinct  mammals  were  in, abundance  in  the  region.  Sloth 
(Nothrotherium -shastenae) ,  camel  (gamelops  hesternfis) ,  bison  (Bison 
occidentalis) ,  horse  (Equus  pacificus)  and  mammoth  (Parelphas  columbi) 
were  prevalent  (Sayles  fi  Antevs,  1941).    Mammoth  remains  continue  to 
bo  found «in  gravel  pits  around  the  Willcox  area. 

Pres6nt-Day  Geography  and  Climate 

The  Willcox  area  today  has  little  resemblance  to  the  same* 
area  10,000  years  ago.    The  mountains  still  ring  the  valley,  the  Dry 
,  Lake  is  still  a  major  feature  'bf  the  drainage  basin,  but  the  climate  has 
changed  imjjiensely  and  with  it  the  biotic  features  of  the  landscape.' 

Lake  Cochise  is  now  only  a  mirage  occasionally  seen  from  the 
highways  that  surround  it.    Sometimes  water  does  collect  on  the  old 
lake-bed,  but  seldom  st^ys  longer  than  a  few  weeks  to  a  month.  The 
lake  is  now  a  flat  expanse  of  crusted  ci^ay  and  powdery  dune  estimated 
to  be  about  four  feet  lower  than  the  original  lake  bed.    The  dry  winds 
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of  tho  spring  months  Ijavo  blown  much  of  the  surface  away  through 
Jkho  years  (Sehreibor,  et  al.,  19"?2,  p.  181).    The  rest  of  tho  valley 
floor  is  dovo1:ed  to  range  land  and  farming',  two  typos  of  land  utilization 
which  have  affected  the  vegetation' cover  drastically.    When  tho  area  was 
settled  in  tho  later  part  of  the 'nineteenth  century,  the  range  land  was 
lauded  ao  one  of  the  richest  in  tho  country..  By  1890,  tho  area  supported 
some  1.5  million  head  of » cattle  (Schult?,  1964,  p.  51).    But  ovor-gtazinq 
'anef  the  resultant  erosion  of  much  of  the  land  have  changed  the  grasslands 
to  a  more 'scrub-dominated  vegetation.    The  mesquite,  which  previously  » 
had  boon  confined  to  river  bottoms,  was  carried  by  cattle  across  the  valley 
floor.    Quickly  adapting  to  the  new  environment,  mesquite  flourished  at 
SHjch  a  rate  as  to  choke  off  the  natural  regeneration  of  the, grasses.. 
Proper  tango  managjement  has  been  accomplished  in  parts  of  the  valley, 
and  thd  areas  around  the  old  Hooker  ranch  to  the  north  and  the  Riggs 
ranch  to  the  south  provide  an  indication  of  the  once  rich  grazing  land 
that  was  found  before-  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Farming  joias  also  drastically   changed  the  vegetation,  of  the 
valley  floor."  Although  some  dry  farming  was  attempted  in  the  period  . 
of  1905-1910,  irrigation  quickly  took  ov6i  and  changed  much  of  the  area 
into  profitable  farmland.    It  is  estimated  that  up  to  140,000  acres  of 
the  basin  ^re  now  being  farmed  through  the  use  of  extensive  irrigation. 
Areas  which  were  once  thought  of  as  "no  man's  lands"~too  poor  to. raise 
cattle  pn--are  now  producing  lettuce,  sorghum,  maize,  and  cotton. 
An  awAal  view  of  the  valley  t*oday  underscores  the  dramatic  effect  on 
the  area  that  recent  Agriculture  has  brought.    BrighJ;  green  fields  of 
crops  contrast  sharply  with  the  surrounding  serai-arid  desert  vegetation.  ' 
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As  the  quotation  which  began  this  section   indicates/  the  climate 

* 

of  the  area  today  consists  of  mild  winters  and  warm  summers*  Although 
spring  and  fall  make  an  occasional  appearance  in  the  are^,  the  two 
dominant  seasons  are  siammer  and  winti^r..    The  latitude  of  the  area 
(32^15')  precludes  the  cold  winters  of  the  northern  areas  of  the  United 
St;ates.    The^fl^yst  f ree  season  ranges  from  155  to  220  days  and  averages. 
186  days  (Detain  skssociates,  1971,  p.  86)  •    As  a  balancing  factor, 
the  elevatioiYX\f„..thQ  basin  and  surrounding  mountains  (  4|100-«10,000  feet) 
serves  to  keep  the  stammers  from  becoming  excessively  hot.  Temperatures 
average  about  10**  warmer  or  ^cooler,  depending  on  the  season,  than 
in  the  city  of  Tucson,  2,000  feet  lower  than  Willcox,  but  at  about 
the  same  latitude.    The  average  temperature  and  precipitation  amounts  for 
the.  12  months  of  the  year  in  the  city  of  Willcox  are  given  in  Figure  3. 

■    ■  -"A  • 
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Precipitation' 
Temperature 


Mean.annual  precipitation     11.76  inches  * 
Mean  annual  temperature  =^  58,7°F 

Fig.3.  Temperature  and  precipitation  average?  for  thq  City  of  WiUcox, 


The  rainfall  of  the  area  is  dependent  on  the  elevation  even  more  than 
temperature  is.    Tjhe  surrounding  mountains  are  cooler  arid  wetter  than  the 
valley  floor.    The  ranges  of  temperature  and  ra^infall  that  are  found  within 
the  Willcox  drainage  area  are  given  in  Table  X* 
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Table  1 

« 

TEMPERATURE  AND  PRECIPITATION  AVERAGES  PROM  SURROUNDING  STATIONS 


Station 

Mean  Annual 
Precipitation 

Mean  Annual 
Temperature 

Elevation  ^. 

Wilicox 

11.6 

58.7 

4,190' 

Cochise 

13.35 

59.9 

4,180' 

Fort  Grant 

12.57 

^  62.3 

4,875'  ■ 

Chiricahua  National 
Monument 

.   .  18.63 

57.6 

4 

5,300' 

Source:    Adapted  from  Green  &  Seller,  1964,  as  cited  in  Schreiber, 
etal,,  1972,  p.  137.  ^  . 


The  warm  temperatures  atid  low  humidity  -  have  attracted  many 

people  from  more  temperate  climates  in  recent,  yeeirs.  Retirement 
« 

communities  have  sprung  up  to  the  south  (Sunsites,  Arizona),  and  others 

are  planned  or  are  being  developed  immediately  to  ^the  east  and  to  the 

southeast  of  the  city  of  Wilicox.       '  .  - 

The  temperature  and  low  rainfall  may  be  an  attraction  to  retirees, 

but  these  two  aspects  of  the  climate  have  at  times  caused  problems 

* 

for  the  ranching  industry.    The   rainfall  is  irregular;  some  years  may 
be  very  wet ^  while  others  are  very  dry.    Most  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  winter 
months  of  November  and  December  and  in  the  summer  months  of  July  and  August. 
When  one  of  these  two  seasons  does  not  produce  rainy  the  growth  of  range 
grasses  and  cattle  suffer  accordingly.    When  the  rainfall  is  insufficient, 
cattle  often  turn  to  prickly  pear  cactus  for  forage,  which  results  in 

serious  sickness.  \ 

^-  .  • 

The  other  major  variable  in  the  climate  of  the  eirea  is  the  wind, 
w  .  .  ' 

Southerly  winds  bring  the  summer  rains,  which  can  be  quite  intense. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  southwesterly  winds  gust 

up  to  40  mph,  raising  huge  clouds  of  dust  in  the  air.    The  sand  from 

the'  Dry  Lake  is  carried  up  and  blown  across  the  valley  farming 

areas  to  the  south  of  the  city,  often  obscuring  the  surrounding  mountains 

and  ci^eating  dust  storms  which  can  be  dangerous  for  highway  travel.  As 
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these  are  the  months  in  which  dry  fields  are  plowed,  thh  dust  so  raised 
can  become  a  discouraging,  nuisance  for  city  and  country  residents  alike. 

Life  Zones  ' 
t'  .      *  *         -.  '  ^ 

Although  it  is^ common  to  divide  arbitrarily  the  area  into  two 

categories,  valley  floor  and  mountain,-' biologists  have  identified  four 

major  piant  communities  and  corresponding  ecological  zones  in  the 

Willcox  area.    A  desert  shrub  zone^is  found  at  the  ipwer  elevations  (below 

4,500*) ,  with  saline  and  calcareous  vsoils,    Mesquite,  creosote  bush,  ^ 

whitethorn  alakli  sacaton,  and  salt  brushes  are  the  m^jor  vegetation 

types  found  here.    Irrigation  has  turned  much  of  this  zpne  ixifco  cropland 

in  the  Willcox  area.    The  deSert  grasslands  zoneV  extending  up  to  6,000 

feet,  contains  the  rich  grasses  utilized  by  the -cattle  r'anchers  in  the 

area.    A  chapparral  ^sone  also  found  from  4,000  to  6,500  feet  contains 

many  species  of  oak,  manzanita,  and  other  similar  types  of  vegetation. 

A  fourth  zone  is  the  conil^erous  forest  zone  found  in  the  higher  moulhtaJLns 

of  6,000  to  10,500  feet.    Ponderosa  pine,  gambel  oak,  juniper,  and  pinyon%'| 

are  all  found  in  this  zone  as  well  as  mountain  meadows  containing 

fescues,  muhlies,  and  mutton  grass.    This  zone,  now  confined  to  areas  of 

the  Chiricahua  National  Monument  and  the  Cochise  Stronghold,  ;^rovided  an  ' 

important  resource  base  during  the  early  settlement  days  of  the  area 

when  wood  was  cut  down  and  transported  to  the  valley  for  mine  and 

railroad  construction.    At  present,  most  of  this  zone  is  under  federal 

control  and  is  used  for  recreation. 

Along  with  this  varied  vegetation  system,  the  area  contains  a 

corresponding  variety  of  wildlife  species.    To  quote  from  ,the  Cpronado 

•Resource  and  Development  Elan, 

There  are  approximately  16  species  of  toads  and       ,  * 

frogs,  five  species  of  turtles,  32  species  of 

lizards,  and  41  species  of  snakes.    There  are  26 

species  of  major  mammals  plus  a.  host  of  lesser 

known  species  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  gophers,  and 

similar  animals.    The  number  of  bird  species  ^ 

varies  with  the  seasons.    There  have  been  oyer  . 

200  species  sighted^^_^M1973>^ 
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2  The  zones  reported  here  a^e  summarized  from  Coronado  Resource 
Conservation  and  Deveiopigent  Project  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "CRC&D")  , 
1973,  pp.  69-74.    Covering  a  larger  region  than  the  Willcox  Basin  alone, 
this  publication' gives  in-depth  information,  on  socio-economic,  natural,* 
agricultural,  and  recreational  features  of "the  area.  - 
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Aside  from  the  large  numbers  of  d,eer  and  antelope  mentioned  earlier, 
the  mammal  population  includes  coati  mundi,  javelina,  and  some  black 
boar.    The  most  common  snako  encountered  is  the  rat'tlosnako/  .with  many 
varieties  represented.    Gopher  snakes,  resembling  rattlers,  are  also*  , 
prevalent.    The  variety  of  bird  species  is  especially  apparent.  The 
area  contains  Mexican  birds  not  found  in  any  other,  part  of  the  United   -  , 
States  and  is  considered  a  focal  point  for  bird  enthusiasts  across 
the  country.   |Lower  eievations,  such  as  the  valley  floor,  are  inhabited 
by  scorpions  and  tarant;ulas  during  the  warm  summer  months.    Of  the  natural 
species  that  occur  in  the  area,  javelina,  deer,  and  quail  are  presently 
hunted  regularly.     The  deer  population,  including  mule  and  whitetailed 
deer,  has  increased  in  the  last  few  decades  because  of  the  availability 
of  Vater  on  the  range  land  in  tanks  constructed  by  the  ranchers. 

Soils  and  Minerals 

After  the  depletion  of  the  range  resouri^es  on  the  Valley  floor 

at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  "dry  desert"  as  it  became  known, 
it 

did  not  seem  to  of^r  much  for  the  continued  growth  of  the  Willcox 
community.     True,  mineral  deposits  including  copper  ores,  'zinc,  silver, 
and  gold  were  known  to  be  present  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  basin, 
but  the  resources  pf  the  Vall^  floor  did  not  look  promising. 

JThe  soil  was  higlily  alkaline.;    Alkali-based  plants  seem  to  ^ 
have  been  the  only  kind  to  do  well  in  the  area*    One  resource,  however, 
was  suprisingly  plentiful:     water.    As  the  director  of  the  Coronado  Re- 
source and  Development  Council  has  stated,  "water  in  the  Sulphur  Springs 

Valley  can  well  be  considered  a  mineral.     It  is  retrieved  from  the  ground 

*  3 

like  a  mineral,  and  is  of  finite  quantity  lik^  any  other  mineral."      On  the 
valley  flofl^,  water  was  often  within  10-15  feet  of  the  surface •  Windmills 
easily  pumped  sufficient  water  for  ranching  purpoises,  and  the  development 
of  steam  and  later  gasoline  and  diesel  driven  pumps' made  the  retrieval 
of  this  precious  mineral  worthwhile  for  farming  purposes •    When  the  sbils 
dxd  get  water,  they  produced  quite  well.     In  the  early  part  o£  the 


^Victor  Evans,  personal  interview. 
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century,  through  a  combination  of  natural  rainfall  and  supplementary 
irrigation,  large  numbers  of  acres  of  the  valley-  floor  were  .put  under 
cultivation.     The  booklet  "Why  Willcox?"  described  the  situation  as 
follows:      ,    .  * 


» 

In  this  valley  ir^gation  is  supplementary  bnly  as  , 
our  rainfall  is  usually  from  12  to  14  inches.,.  •  ,.A\  . 
great  many  crops  can  be  matured  with  from  one  to,  three 
irrigations....    With  an  abundance  of  water,  cheap 
fuel  for  pumping r  level  land,  rich  soil,  producing  ^ 
everything  excepting  tropical  fruits,  an  unri^valled 
climate,  this  valley  is  fast  becoming  sought  by  those 
who  desire  a  home  in  ideal  siarroundings .  . .  .  ^Anderson, 
19l2?,  p.  9) .  r 

But  as  might  be  expected,  the  finite  quanti1:y  of  water  has 
become  increasingly  important  to  agriculturalists  in  th^  area  over  the 
years.    Water  levels  in  some  areas  have  dropped  as  much  as  46-  feet  a 
decade  (Schultz,  1964,  p.  96).     The  lower  limit  of  the  water  tables  in  ■ 
the  Willcox..  area  is  often  high  in  fluorides,  unusable  .in  its  natural 
form  for  domestic  purposes.    But  the  hydrologic  situation  in  the  Willcox 
basin  is  highly  variable.     Some  areas  have  very  steady  and  unfailing 
wells  while  others  puffer  dramatic  drops  in  the  water  strata  each  year. 
The  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Willcox  has  also  been  a  problem  for 
the  residents.    The-o^^der  city  wells  were' very  high'  in  fluoride  Content, 

which  results  in  stained  teeth  and  other  dental  problems.     Tn  the  early 

lit      .  ■         *'   ,  •  . 

1970s,  aftei:  years  of  working  with  the  wells  located  within  the  city, 
new  wells  were  purchased  to  the  north  of  the  town,  approximately  eight 
miles  away.     The  water  from  these  wells  has  a  low  fluoride  co.ntent  and 
is  felt  to  be  well  suited  for  the  city/s  future  growth. 
^  The  availability  of  water  arid  its  quality  continue,  to  be  very 

important  in  the  area,  more  so  than  the  niore  common  Mnerals  such  as  ^ 
copper  and  silver  which  held  so  much  impc&rtance  in  the  first  periods  of 
settlement.     With  the  new  system  installed  in  the  early  1970s,  the  city 
now  has  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to  last  it  many  yeiars .    The  good  wa-^er 
has  not  yet^  however,  served  as  an  inducement  for  any  light  industries  to 
locate  in  the  city,  the  hope  of  many  resident^,. 

Water  in  the  farming  areas  contp,njjies  to  be  used  at/  ever  increasing 
rates  because  of  the  larger  acreages  under  cultivation.    Higher  prices 
for  grain  ^nd  other  crops  in  the  last  few  years  have  induced 'farmers  to 
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reinvest  their  capital  inhere  efficient  pumping  and  irrigation  systems. 

But  with  this  efficiency,  thte  siipply  of  water  in  the  ground  continues 

to  be  depleted.    Careful  plamving  is  being  carried  out  by  the^agriculturalist'fe 

Uti  order  to  conserve  this  resource/  but  the  risk  of  depletion  remains  high. 

The  water  base  of  the  area  goes  back  to  the  last  great  glacial  period 

of  North  America.    Given  the  present  rates  of  water. level  decline,  the 

loss  of  this  tlase  could  take  place  in  a  geologic  instant. 

\-    ■  . 

, Discussion  and  Conclusion 

The-area  of  the  Willcox  basin  has  many  different  geologic 
and  climatic  features.    Although  the  flat  valley ; floor  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  granite-bewn  mountkins  which  surround  it,  a  closer  look  reveals 
many  intermediate. life  zones,  each  with  unique  floral  and  faunal  assemblages. 
In  the  eyes  of  contemporary  as  well  as  earlier  residents,  the  area  is 
simply  beautiful.    This  natural. beauty  of  the  area  is  one  of  extremes. 
The  Wiiicox  Playa  is  almost  barren  of  any  vegetation.     Its  flat,  crusted 
surface  appears  almo*st  to  be  a  frozen  remnant  of  a  past  geologic  age. 
The  pine  covered  Chiricahua  Mountains  offer  an  opposite  Extreme  in 
environmental  con<iTtions ..    Their  unusual  rock  formations,  including 
balancing  boulders,  columnar  faces/and  volcanic  flows  provide  majestic 
examples  of  other  geologic  for<^s,  mixed  in  with  cool  coniferous 
toirests. 

The  .'impression^  left  by  man  on  this  environment  have  only  added 
to  the  number  of  scenic  areas  which  contemporary  residentsv^  regularly 
visit,    To..^the  west  of  the  city  of  Willcox,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dry  Lake,  the  Butterfield  Stage  Depot  of  Dragoon  Springs  is  located 
in  the  desert  grassland  life  zone.    Further  south  is  Cochise  Stronghold, 
a  wooded  chapfiarr a  1  zone  with  granite  outcroppings  ,  utilized  as  a  / 
natural  f ortif icktion  by  Apache  Indians  in  early  historic  times. 
Southeast  of  Willcox  are  the  Dos  Cabezas  Mountains.    Mining  activities  in 
these  mountains  brought  the  first  settlers  to  the  area,  and  the  mining 
camps  nestled  in  the  danyons  and  uplands  6f  these  mountains  still  draw 
.  many  people  for  outings  and  panics.    Apache  Pass  and  the  historic  Port 
Bowie  are  also  to  the  southeast  of  the  city.    Port  Bowie,  now  a  national 
historic  park,  served  as  a  market  for  many  early, settlers  and  ranchers. 
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These  and  othei:  areas,  including  many  abandoned  mining  towns  (ghoftst  t9wns)  , 
provide  present-day  residents  with  many  opportunities  to  engage  in  h, 
dialogue  with  the  environment  even  if  they  cire  not^tied  to  it  for 
direct  economic  livelihood,  as  are* the  ranchers  and  farmers. 

'    The  variety  in  natural  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  geographic 
setting  of  Willcox  is  manifest  in  the  systShi  of  land  ownership  in  the 
area.    Within, the  Willcox  school  district,  six  separate  categories  of  land 
ownership  are  found.    The  JEirst  category,  private  ownership,  enq(^>asses 
most  of  the  valley  floor.    The  second  category  is  land  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  and  is^ found  in  the  Willcox  Playa  or 
Dry^  Lake.    The  Playa  served  as  a  boihbing  range  during  World  War  II. 
Today,  it  is  not  used  for  bombing  practice,  although  army  personnel  from 
Port  Huachuca,  located  70  miles  southwest  of  Willcox,  use  it  for  ground 
maneuvers.   'The  third  category  of  land  ownership  is  comprised  of  s'tate- 
pwned  land  found  as  one  leaves  the  valley  floor  and  begins  to  climb  into 
the  lower  mounta;Lns^     This  st^te-owned  land,  plus  the  fourt*h  category, 
that  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  is  often  leased 
to  ranchers  and  farmers.    The  fifth  category,  land  managed  by  the  ^ 
Natidr^al  Forest  Service^' is  found  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley. 
Much  of  this. land  is  used  for  cattle  grazing  and  is  leased  to  ranchers 
for  that,  purpose.    A  portion  of  the  Churicahua  National  Forest  makes  up 
the  sixth  category  of  ownership.  National  Park  Service  land.  T^e 
Wonderland  of  Rocks  National  Park  was  dediicated  in  1924.  ,  Today  its  camp- 
grouncis  and  hiking  trails  draw  l^al  and  out  of  town  tourists  during  the 
wanner  months  of  the  year.     It  is  a  monument  to  the  powers  of  wind  and 
erosion  which  have  created  huge'  balancing  ho\/t±ders  of  granite.    With  a 
little  imagination,  it  is  "easy  to  see  the  likenesses  of  animals, 
people,  and  other  unusual  forms  in  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  monument. 

The  geography,  geoljogy,  and  ecology  of  the  region  have  not  been 
and  are'  not  always  pleasant.    But  the  sheer  variety  of  these '  features  has 
forced  residents  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  to  adapt  in  many  different  , 
ways.    .Ranching,  farming,  and  mining  are  obvious  exploitations  of  the 
^environment  which  are  important  in  the  area.    But  also  important  are  the 
subtle . adaptations  of  a  changing  history  represented  by  the  railroads, 
conflicts  with  the  Indian  populations,  and  service  economies.    The  political 


geograpljiy  o'f  the  arda  is ^an  important  and  often  pverlooked  factor  as  vg«ell. 
,The  international  border  of  Mexico  is  75  miles  to  the  south  of  Wilrcox. 

s  will  be  pointed  out/'ln  the  Vnie^fe- section,  the  region  has  strong  tifes  to  ; 
the  comtry  which  once  include^  the  Svri^hur  Springs  Vallcj^.    Cattle  and  the 
cowboy,  maize  and  sqxl^sh,  place  names  and  ptfersonal  names  have  all  rei^ulted 
from  activities  first  carried  out  iit  Mexico.    .The  give  and  take  of 
cultural  com)<jfuni cation,  resulting  from  this  proximity  to  the  border, 
have  influenced  the  development  of  the  valley.  ' 


/ 
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•I  THE  HERITAGE  OP  THE  WILLCOX  COMJ^ITY    \  , 

•* 

I  was  born  in  the  Dragoon  Stronghold,  Chiricahua  Reservation, 
ferrit^y  of  Arizona,  on  February  20,  1874.    My  grandfather, 
1^  *    Chief  Cochise  of  Arizona,,  died  thefe  of  bid  age  on  June  7,  1874.  ^ 
i\fyr  father^,  ,Tahza,  the  eldest  son  of  Cochise,  died  in  the  whiii^man^s  . 
citadel  of  peace,  Washington ,  D .  C . ,  or!  November  15^  1876 
(Cochise,  1971  ^  p.  vii)..  . 

The  (Sierra  Bonita)  ranch  was  'founded  in,  1872  by  Col.  Henry  C.  ► 
Jlooker  and  is  in  the  same  family  tpday.    It  has  seen  the  days  of. 
the,  open  range  when  the  only  criteria  of  ^ize  was  how  much  land 
-a  Cattle  .barpn  could^  control  .    Its  pistory  is  'filled  with  -  "^^l 
tales  of  Indians,^,  gupfights,  a  fortress  ranch  house ^  and  > 
homesteaders,  or  "nesters"  ^s  the  cattlemen    calXed  them  ^ 
(Arizona  Range  News,  Vol^  81,  No.  4,*  1964,  p*  3). 

For  many  ^ears  a  friendly,  rivalry  has  existed  betweeii  Cochise 
and  Maricopa  comities,  the  two  largest  counties  in  the  tejpritory, 
as  to  which  had  the  largest  amount  of  taxable  property .Since 
the  construction  of  thb  Roosevelt  Dam,^ .  .Maricopa  has'  ta^ken  the  J 
lead,  but  with  'the  development  of  agricultural  resources  of 
'  the  great  Sulphur  Springs  Valley,  the  land  values  of  this  county 
will  far  exceed  the  Phoenix  section/ and  in  a  few  years 
Cochise  County  will  again  be  found  at  the  fiead  of  the  list 
(Anderson,  1912?,  p.  3).  . 

^  Early  History  of  Sulphur  Springs  Valley 

In  July  of  1972,  the  Cochise  Visitors"  Centef  and  Museum  was 
officially  opened  in  Willcoxi  Arizona.    Represented  in  this  museum  were 
the  early  historic  artifacts  of  the  area,  as  well  as  artifacts  related 
to  the  ranching  history  of  the  area.    But  the  significant  attraction  of 
the  museum  was  that' of  the  Apache  cultur*e  which  flourished  in  the  Sulphur 
Springs  Valley  at  the  time  of  settlement.    The  highpoint  of  the  Apaqhe 
exhibit  was  Nino  Cochise  himself ,  a  grandson  of  Chief  Cpchise,    Nino  Chochise , 
now  spends  a  portion  of  each  week  working  in  the  Center  greeting  guests, 
and  providing  a  living  link  to  the  indigenous  American  heritage  of  the 
area.  f 

Recently  Nifio  Cochise  was  asked  if  there  were  any  otheir  Indians 
left  in  the  Valley.   '^"NoV"  Ive  said,  "not  any  that'll  admit,  it-  Most**are 
now  up  "on  the  Sarf  Cairlps  Reservation.    There  may  be  a  few  left  out,  on 
the  remches  to  the  south,  but  they  won't  say  they're  Indian." 

;■  •  .     1-37'°'  ^  - 


.    ^      Nifto  Cochise  is  the  last!  thread  of  a  heritage  that  spans  the 
last  10,000  years  in  the  Valley.    Waves  of  big  gamo  hunters,  gatherers, 
agriculturalists,  and  most  recently,  th6  Apaphe,  inundated  ttio  Valley 
throughout  this  time.    Today  only  Nifio  remains,  keeping  vigil  at* the 
Visitors'  Center  and  Museum.     In  ^^e;  vfords  of  a  brpchure  produced  by  the 
Center,  "...we  have  not  forgotten  our  het'itage,  and  hope  in  some  small 
way  to^  capture  and  comn^orate  it  in  the  Museum  of  the  Sou&west." 

•  This  section, of  the  report  will  summarize  the  prehistory  of  the 
area,  beginning  with  ^  description  of  the  earliest  occupation  of  the  Valley 
and  continuing  until  the  end  of  the  j^ineteenth  century,  when  the  native 
American  pdpulation  ceased  to  be  a  viable  force  in  the  area.    Following  . 
this,  the  early  historic  period,  the  time  between  1541  and  1915  will  be 
discussed.     This  period  was  one  of  settlement,  conflict, ^nd  eventual 
hegemony  of  the  Anglo  pojiulation  in  the  valley  inhabited  by  Indiahs, 
Mexicans,  and  finally  United  States  settlers. 

Native  American  Prehistory  o.f  ,the  Valley  ,  ^ 

Archaeologists  believe  that  maif-^first  came  inta  the  New  World  via 
the  Bering  Strait  between  20,000  and  40,000  years  ago.    Following  game 
throijgh  northern  Siberia  and  down  across  Canada,  these  early  hunters  and 
gatherers  had  reached  the  southerfi  tip  of  South  America  by  10,000  B.C. 
(Willey,  1966,  p.  33).     Although  stone  tools  liave  been  found  in  the  many 
sites  which  mark  this  inhabitation  isequence,  no  projectile  points  have 
been  found?  thus  the  term  "pre-projectile  point  horizon"  has  been  used 
to  describe  these  earliest  sites.    Although  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley 
does  not  contain  any  recorded  "pre-projectile  point"  sites,  evidence 
from  Tolchaco  in  northern  Arizona  suggests  that  this  early  population  was 
certainly  in  the  general  area.    Little  is  known  about  their  cultural  and 
technological  organization.    The  lack  of  sophisticated  stone  tools  suggests 
that  this  widespreaid  horizon  represents  the  base  of  stone  tool  technology 
in  the  New  World  (Willey,  1966,  p.  37).    The  time  periods  of  this  horizon 
(20,000  to  40,000  years,  ago)  contained  many  now  extinct  animals.  Unlike 
the  Big  Game  Hunter  tradition  which  followed  it,  this  horizon  seems  to 
have  limited  itself  to  small  game  hunting  and  plant  gathering. 
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♦       A  more  definite  record  of  man's  early  history  in  the  Area  is 
cojnnected  with  the  Big  Game  Hunter  tradition  of  western  North  America 
^(Willey,  1966,  p,.  37);    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of'^the  Sulphur  Springs 

'  Valley,  the  important  sites  of,  Lohrner  and  Naco  have  provided'  archaeolo- 
gists with  records  of *  the  Big  Game  Hunters  in  the  aroA  who  subsisted  on    .*  ' 
largo  herd  mammalas^  bison,  mammoth,  camol,  and  hprse.    The  environment  ' 
within  which  these  hunters  worked  looked  very^much  like  that  which  was 
described  for  the  Willcox  basin  in  the  preceding  section:    ifollincf  grass- 
lands, shallow  lakes,  and  mouhtain  canyons  into  which  the  large /mammals ' 
could  be  driven  and  killed. 

The  Characteristic  element  of  the  Bi?r  <^e  'Hunter  traditionj  is 
the  fluted,  projectile  point,  roost  likely  attached  to  a  spear,  as  a^ij  was 
tod  heavy  to  be  used  as  an  arrow  point.    J'he  craftsmanship  of  these  . 
pro jectilef  .  points  was  extremely  high  r  their  appearance  in  the  New  World     ^  • 
in  many  areas  around  the  same  time  (approximately  10,000  years  ago)  has 
suggested  to  some  archaeologists  that  the  Big  Game  Hunters  may  represent  ^ 
a  later  migration *of  people  out  of  Asia  than  the  "pre-projectile  point" ^ 
horizon  mentioned  earlier. 

The  social  life  of  the'se  e^rly  settlers  of  the  Valley  centered 
around  hunting  large  mammals.    Most  archaeological  siteq  are  areas  where  » 
large  kills  have  taken  place,  some  wit^i  tenporary  camps  nearby  (Willey, 
1966,  p,  .39).    It  is  very  probable  that  smaller  game  as  well  as  plant 
foraging  was  utilized  by  the  Big  Game  Hunters,  as  the  rich  biotic  environ- 
ment of  the  area  during  that  period  would  have  had  an  abundance  of  supple- 
mentary  foods.    The  Big  Game*  Hunters  were  highly  migratory,  shifting  camp 
locations  as  the  mammoth  and  other  large  mammals  moved.    Social  groups 
were  accordingly  small,  probably  ranging  in  size  from  10  to  2S  ppr  band. 

While  the  Big  Game  Hunter  tradition  persisted  in  other  parts  of 
North. America^  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  saw  the  development  of  another 

'  type  of  cultural  tradition,  the  Desert  Tradition. 

The  Desert  Tradition  was  characterized  by  the  use  of  basketry' 
and  milliner  stones  (metates)  rather  than  an  existence  centered  around 
the  hunting  of  large  mammals.    The  significance  of  thepe  two  item^  is  i 
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that  they  are  the  tools  of  seed  collectors  and  agriculturalists.  Indeed, 
it  is  out  of  the  Desert  Tradition*  that  the  agricultural  traditions  of  the 
southwest  most  likely  arose.    But  the  early  Desert  Tradition  people  who  live^J 
in  the  Sulphur  Spr:ings  Valley  ,  were  seed  coHeqtors  artd  did  not  domesticate 
crops.    It  is  possible  that  they  existed  along  side  of  the  Big  Game  $ 

Hunters.    The  earliest  site  in  the  area,  the  Sulphur  Springs  Site  (Sayles, 

■  ■  •  '» 

1949),  has  been  dated  through  radio-carbon  techniques  at  9,000  B.  C.  At 
this  site,  bai^ji  projectile  points  were  found  along  with  simple  manos  and 
metates.    AlongJwitK  these  artifacts,,  the  fauna!  assemblage  included  the 
now  extinct  dire  wolf,  horse,  and  prong-horn  antelope. 

The  Desert  Tradition  in  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  i^s  div^-ded 
into  three  chronological  phasep,  each  succeeding  phase  containing  more 
sophisticated  stone  tools.    These  are  the  Sulphur  Springs  phase  of  8^000 
B.  C.  ,  the  Chiricahua  phase  of  8,000  to  3,000  B.  C.^,  and  the  San  Pedro 
phase  of  3,000  to  500  B.  C.    These  periods  of  the  Desert  Tradition  in 
the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  (referred  to  as  the.  Cochise  manifestation) , 
were  followed  by  a  period  of  cultural  incorporation  characterized  by  the 
influence  of  the  Mogol^Lon  and  Hohokiam  cultures  who  introduced  pottery  and 
irrigation  farming  to ^ the  Valley. 

The  introduction  of  pottery  and  maize  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  into  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  signalled  a  period  of 
cultural  mixing.    The  Sulphyr  Springs  Valley  was  at  the  western  perimeter 
of  the  influence  of  the  Mogollon  tradition  (see  Figtir6  6) ,  but  through  it 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  learned  about  corn  farming,  pottery,  storage 
pits,  and  year-roundj. dwellings.    In  the  nearby  San  Simon  Valley,  an 
early  Mogollon  site  (Cave  Creek)         fotind.    The  pit  houses  at  Cave  Creek 
indicated  that  sedentary  village  life  was  a  feature  of  Mogollon  Culture 
as  it  affected  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  as  early  as  30-  B.  /c. 

Corn,  introduced  into  the  valley  from  the  center  of  Mogollon 
influence  in  New  Mexico,  was  originally  brought  up  from  Mexico.  Along 
with  it,  beans,  squash,  gourds,  and  possibly  piimpkin . were  introduced  into 
the  southwest.    The  earliest  Mogollon  site  with  corn  is  the  San  Simon  Cave 
Creek  site  dated  at  300  B.  C.   (Willey,  1966,  p.  184). 
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Fig.6.  Major  archaeological  zones  of  the  greater  Southwest. 
(After  Willey  1966:180.) 
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\,.      The  introductidn  of  agricAture^  as  opposed  to  collection  of 
wild  Pitartts  and  seeds[^  resulted  in  new  types  of  social  organization. 
Settled  jyillages  emerged,  and  the' settlement  of  these  villages  was  no  longer 
determined  by  migrations  of  game  or  availability  of;.. natural  plants.  With 
agriculture/  specialists  in  religion,  curing,  and  other  non-food  production 
occupatiions  came  into  existence-    Pottery,  which  is  too  easily  broken  to. 
be  carried  along  as  aipart  of  a  nomadic  exiistence,  became  refined  and 
artistically  decorated  during  Mogollon  times.    Trade  networks  were  also 
developed,  and  areas  or  villages  which  had  an  abundance  of  some  material 
(such  as  salt)  began  extensive  trading  with  others- 

The  inception  of  agriculture  in  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  was 
then  due  to  the  combination  of  Desert  Tradition  elements  *such  as  the 
mano  and  metate  and  possibly  the  pit-house  and  domesticated  plants 
brought  in  from  Mexico.  'Unlike  the  Mesoamerican  societies  which  first 
domesticated  corn,  beans  and  squash,  the  Mogollon  cultures,  including 
those  of  the  sulphur  Springs  Valley ;  did  not  seem  to  have  beei;i  stratified. 

-  To  the  west  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Vallay»r  the  Hohokam  cultures 
of  the  central  paift  of  Arizona  developed  a  more  intensive  type  of  irriga-  ^ 
tion  agriculture  than  the  Mogollon  cultures  to  the  east.    Indeed,  the  less- 
specialized  agriculture  fbiind  in  the  early  periods  '(300  B.  C.  to.  600  A.  D.) 
of  the  Sulphur  Springs  and  San  Pedro  Valleys  has  caused  Di  Peso  of  the 
Amerind  Foundation  to  propose  a  separate  cultural  base  for  the  area,  the 
Ootam  (Di  Peso,  e^t  als,.  1956)  .    Di  Peso  believes  that  the  Cochise 
manifestation  of  the  Desert  Tradition  later  developed  into  the  Ootam  culture. 
This  local  culture  was  then  invaded  by  Hohokam  groups  from  the  west, 
causing  large-scale  changes  in  village  social  organization,  agricultural 
techniques,  and  other  cultural  patterns:    The  resultant  culture,  Hohokam 
in  character,  was  charact^erized  by  cremation,  intensive  irrigation  of 
flood  waters  for  corn  farming,  "ball  courts"  derived  from  Meicico,  and 
new  pottery  techniques  and  designs. 

\^    Whether. the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  is  best  considered  a  "blending" 
area  between  the  Mogollon  and  the  Hohokam,  or  whether  an  indigenous 
culture,  ^he  Ootaii\,  inhabited  it  in  the  early  ChristiaLn  era,  cannot^be 
fully  decided  here.    The  impdr1:ance  of  this  period  is  that  agriculture,  in- 
cmding  the  cultivation  of  corn,  beans,  and  squash,  began  to  be 
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practiced  in  the  Valley  around  300  B.  C.    Successive. influences  of  the 
Hohokam,  eit*Rer  through  trade  or  through  invasion,  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of -irrigated  farmlands.     Some  of  the  techniques  of 
Hohokam  irrigation  were  later  to  he  used  by  early  settlers  in  the 
Stewart  and  Kansas  Settlement  area,  such  as  the  construction  of  dikes 
and  ditches  for  the  storage  and  movement  of  flood  waters  captured  during 
the  rainy  season.    The  original  Sulphur  Springs,  located  20  miles  to  the 
south  of  Willcox,  contains  evidence  of  this  early  exploitation  of  the 
Valley  floor. 

The  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  would  probably  have  developed  a  culture 
similar  to  that  of  the  Pima  and  Papago  Indians  £u/ther  to  the  west,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  migration  of  the  Athebascan  speakers  into,  the  area 

|during  the  early  sixteenttt  century  (Gunner son,  1956) .  *  One  of  these 
Athebascan  groups,  the  Chiricahua  Apache,  became  onie  of  the  most  famous 

.Indian  groups  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  "long  war  they  carried 
out  against  the  United  States  Army  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  record  of  the  pre-Apache  Indians  in  the  area  is  extensive; 
petroglyphs  mark  the  caves  of  the  area ,  signif lying  the  thoughts  of  the . 
Desert  Tradition  peoples •    Manos  and  metates,  pottery,  and  corn  cobs 
are  found  in  abundance  near  old  stream  beds,  the  legacies  of  centuries 

of  occupation  of  the  Valley  by  sedentary  agriculturalists.    The  coming 

•  -  .  ■  _ 

of  the  Athebascans,  migrating  from  the  Western  Plains,  was  as  dramatic 
a  change  from  this  way  of  life  as  was  the  cjbming  of  the  non-Indians 
from  the  south  and  the  east  a 'few  centuries  later.    The  Athebascans 
were  not  tillers  of  the  soil;  they  wer6  hungers  and  gatherers  living  in 
small  bands ,  adept  more  at  periodic  raiding  to  supplem^t  their  diets 
than  trading  or  farming.    The  Apache  utilized  baskets  rather  than 
pottery  for  storage  and  cooking.    The  Chiricahua  Apache,  as  with  other 
Athebascan  groups  such  as  the  Navajo,  adapted  themselves  to  the 
environment  with  ease.  ^  '  .  ' 

The  Apache  soon  became  the  dominant  inhabitants  of  the  Valley, 
and  it  was  the  Apache  and  a  few  remaining  sedentair/  villagers  that  the 
first  Spaniards  met  when  they  traversed  the  Valley  in  1539.  After 
this  time,  the  Hispanic  and  later  United  States  heritages  must  be  * 
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Chlricahua  Apache  removed  from  valley,  1875,.  Re- 
located in  North  Mexico.  San  Carlos  Reservation. 

Under  U.S.  government 
jurisdiction. 

Athabascan  (Chiricahua  Apache) 

Hunting  and  gathering, 
raiding,  cattle,  horie. 

—  '  ■       .  ^  '  

Hohokam/Mogollan  or  Ootam 

Hohokam  ^ 

Larger  villages,  some 
mesoamericanrJnfluehce 
V  on  pottery  styles, 
»     figurines,  v 

IntensiVis  irrigation, 
ball  courts,  new  pottery 
styles,  cremation 

Peripheral  Mogollon  or  Ootam 

Pit  houses,  sedentary 
vilTages,  kivas?, 
corn,  beans,  squash, 
pottery.  ^ 

1  ■-  ■  • 

Cochise  itian {testation 
of 

j     San  Pedro 

Mortar  and  pestle, 
•some  cremation. 

j  Chiricahua 

Larger  milling  stones, 
seed  gathering. 

Desert  Culture 

f  j  Sulphur 
1  Springs 

Milling  stones,  hunting 
of  extinct  mammals, 
basketry? 

Big  Game  Hunting  Tradition 

Clovis  and  Folsum* 
points, mammoth  hunting 

Pre-prpjectile  pomt  Horizon 

Rough  stone  tools, 
hunting  and  gathering. 

Fig,  7.  Prehistoric  chronology  of  Southeastern  Arizona. 
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included  when  speaking  of  the  native  American  (Indian)  heritage^  of_,the 
Sulphur  Springs  Valley.  .  V 

Spauiish  American  History  o^.j:he  Valley 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Athebascan  speakers  in  1500  A.  D.,* 
the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  and  the  southwest  region  in  general  had  been 
primarily  influenced  by  the  miiddle  American  cultures  of  Mexico.  From 
Mexico  came  the  major  crops,  pottery  styles,  and  perhaps  even  the  idea  of  * 
pottery.    Geologically ,  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  is  similar  to  northern*^ 
Mexico  and^orms  the  northern  periphery  of  the  SonorsCn  Desert.     It  is 
'no  surprise,  then,  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  region  who  were  not 
native  Americans  were  from  Mexico.  v 

In  1539,  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  entered  what  i is  now  Arizona  and 
claimed  the  area  for  Spain.    A  year  later ,  Coronado  journeyed  through 
southern  Arizona  and  up  into  what  is  now  New  Mexico  in  search  of  the 
,"Seven  Cities  of  Cibola."    Coronado 's  route  took  him  close  to  the  Sulphi!ir 
Springs.  Valley  as  he  passed  tip  the  San  Pedro  River  and  crossed  over  th6 
Arivaipa  Valley  (Bolton , ^1941,  p.  32).    While  Coronado  did  not  stay  in 
the  area,  his  travels  introduced  two  new  elements  into  the  Southwest,, 
horses  and  cattle. 

Even  though  no  further  exploration  of  the  reg;ipn  seems  to  have 
taken^ place  by  the  Spaniards  until  over  a  century  later,  these  two  animals 
diffused  quickly  throughout  the  area.    The  horse  became  a  central  element 
of  Apache  culture,  offering  a  mobility  far  greater  than  that  whioh  the 
semi-nomadic  people  had  known  previously.     Cattle  became  prized  animals  ^ 
during  this  same  period.    Wild  cattle  roamed  over  the  grasslands  of 
southexQ^  Arizona  and  were  hunted^  much  the  same  w.53?ra&.4Ma'f-f  ala^bn  the 
Great  Plains .    As  the  Apache  became^  more  and  more  adapted  to  an 
equestrian  existence,  their  range  of  hunting_a,nd  raiding  expanded 
accordingly.    Bolton  (1949,  p.  244)  notes  that  their  raids  for  cattle 
took  them  into  central  Sonora  as  well  as  most  of  the  outlying  ranches 
and  missions.     In  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  itself,  the  Chiiricahua 
Apache  quickly  became  the  dominant  residents,  forcing  the  older 
sedentary  cultures  to  migrate  elsewhere.  
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In  1700,  Fray  Eusebio  Kino  established  the  first  mission  at  San 
Xaviar-.del  Bac  close  to  present-day  Tucson.    But  Spanish  colonization 
of  Arizona  never  took  place  at  the  rate  it  did  in  other  parts  of  New 
Spain r  inch  as  California  or  New  Mexico.     The  lack  of  water  and  the  poor 
land* mitigated  against  agricultural  exploitation  of  the  area  by  the 
Spaniards.    Mineral  resources  were  not  known  tq  be  plentiful  in  the  area, 
^although  some  silver  was  mined  in  the  Dos  Cabezas  area  by  Spaniards  in 
the  eighteenth  century.    The  Apache  discouraged-^  further  inroads  into 
the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley*     By  1800,  an  estimated  2,000  Spanish  or 
Mexican  settlers  were  in  Arizona,  most  of  wh^m  were  in  the  southern 
region  (Meier  &  Rivera,  1972,  p.  l7) .     By  1850,  most  of  these  were 
forced  to  missions  like  San  Xavier  del  Bac  because  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  Apache  in  raiding  cattle. 

Prior  to  1848,  all  of  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California, 
and  portions  of  Colorado  were  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic,     The  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848. gave  the  United  States  possession  of  the 
lands  north  of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona,  as  well  as  New  Mexico  and 
California.     It  was  in  1850  that  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  formed 
frorti  this  cession.    Still,  the  area  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley 
remained  Mexican.     But  the  building  of  a  southern  railroad  route  ' 
across  the  United  States  in  the  mid  1800s  caused  the  U.S.  government 
in  1853  to  purchase  the  southeast  part  of  Arizona  in  the  so-called 
Gadsden  Purchase.    The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  the  Gadsden 
Purchase  were  a  direct  result  .of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  the  1840s.     Referred  to  generally  as  a  period  of  "Manifest  ' 
Destiny"  in  the  United  States,  the  westward  expansion  of  the  U.S.  boundaries 
was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  which  was  torn  by 
internal  strife  and  a  lack  of  political  and  military  control  over  the 
northern  third  of  its  territory. 

*  The  ties  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  with  Mexico  thus  go  back 

more  than  a  century.     Many  Mexican-Americans  in  the  area  today  are  . 
descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  and  Mexican  settlers  of  Arizona,  and 
their  families  lived  in  Arizona  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States 

The  heritage  of  the  Spanish  or  Mexicans  in  the  Sulphur  Springs 
Valley  did  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase,     Large  ranch 
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owners^in  northern  Sonora  continued  to  graze  cattle  in  the  southern  part 

•  of  the  valley.    Even  today  families  from  the  Doyiglas/Agua  P?|ieta  area 

graze  cattle  on  both  sides  of, the  international  border. 

'  ■  '         .      ■  ./■.•■ 

The  building  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  across  Arizona 

and  the  Sulphur  Springs  yalley  in  the  1870s  and  1880s  drew  many  Mexican 
citxzens  from  Sonora  and  neighboring  states  into  the 'United  "states . 
-Once  here  they  continued  working  on  ranches  or  moved  nor thward\  into  the 
larger  cities.  \ 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  Mexican  citizens  <^6ntinued  to 
immigrate  into  the  Sulphur  Springs-  Valley  and  so  kept  strong  many  of 

the  cultural  patterns  which  make  up  the  heritage  of  the  area.    A  look 

♦ 

at  the  map  of  the?  area  (see  Figure  1)  indicates  the  influence  of  the 
Spanish  language  on  the  place  names  of  the  area.    Dos  Cabezas,  the' 
Pinulenos,  the  Willcox  Playa,  all  stem  from  Spanish  appellatd 
was  mentio;]|id- eaoE^ier,  cattle  were  first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards/ in 
the  late  sixteenth  century.     Along  with  cattle  the  vaquero  or 
became  a  domi)iion  figure  in  the  Valley-     Many  eXements  of  what  we  know 
as  cowboy  p^raiphenalia  were  developed  from  Mexican  models:     chaps  to 
protect  the  legs  from  cactus  and  brush,  wide  brimmed  hats  to  shield 
against  the  sun,  spurs;  even  the  basic  economic  unit,  the  ranch,  had 
beginnings  in  the  northern  Mexican  society  of  the  1800s.     The  list  of  these 
influences  continues  into  other  areas  besides  ranching  such  as  architectural 
styles,  foods,  and  the  English  language.    As  with  most  cases  of  cultural 
communication,  lAciny  items  are  alm6st  fully  incorporated  sp  as  to  make 
them  as  much  the  product  of  one  culture  as  the  other. 

-    ,  Along  with  many  items  which  have  been  incorporated  intp  the  total 

culture  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley,  there  are  traits  of  Mexico  that 
continue  in  the  Valley  which  are  unique  to  the  Mexican  American  population, 
such  as  food  preparation,  patterns  of  religious  observance,  familial 
celebrations,  and  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language.  ^ 

Both  internal  pressures  of  Mexico  and  the  internal  pressures  i 
of  the^  United  States  have  kept  the  movement  back  and  forth  across  the 
border  continuous  throughout  the  modern  history  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  ' 
Valley.     Ranching  and  the  railroad  industry  drew  many  Mexican  citizerfe 
into  the  Valley  prior  to  1900.     Later,  the  Mexican  Revolution  of 
1910-1920  served  as  a  second  impetus  for  outward  migration  from  Mexico. 
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The  -need  for  a  cheap  farm  labor  supply  after  1920  and  the  accommodating 
immigration  laws  allowed  the  easy  movement ^of  Mexican  nationals  across 
the  border.    This  movement  increased  unj^il  the  mid  1960s,  when  the  .  ^ 
"bracero  law,"  Public  Law  78,  was  terminated.     Since  1964,  Mexican 
labor  has  continued  to  be  usW  on  the  farmlands  of  the  Valley  through 
commutijfig  laborers  ("Bluecarders")  picked  up  and  brought  back  to  Mexico 
each  day  or  long-term  workers  who  have  immigration  papers  ("Green 
Cards"*)  allowing  them  to^live  and  work  in  the  United  Statest^    Illegal  , 
immigrants  are  also  used  for  farm  and  ranch  work.  '  . 

Along  with  this  movement  from  Mexico  to  the  Valley, ^here  has 

also  been  a  pattern  of  movement  back  from  the  Valley  to  Mexico-  Many 

J-  .  .    ■>  . 

residents,  themselves  long-te;nn  citizens  of  the  United  States,  frequently 
visit  relatives  liv\ng  in  Mexico,,     Temporary  and  permanent  laborers, 
working  for  the  railroad^,  f^rm,  ancj  cattle  industries  often  send  portions 
of  thei4  paychecks  baclc  to  their  families  in  Mexico.     This  currency 
exchange  has  been  a  major  factor  which  has  historically  kept  the  Mexican 
government  from  restricting  emigration  from  the  country. 

The  closeness  of  the  Mexican  border,  has  also  induced  many 
non-Spanish  speaking  residents  of  the  Valley  to  travel  and  shop  across 
the  border.     Prior  tp  Ihe  Revolution  of  1910-1920,  the  international  border 
was  not  well  defined,  and  ranchers  from  both  sides  traded  cattle 
regularly.  v 

The  Spanish  heritage  in  the  Sulphur  Springs  ^Xr.al ley  is  not  as 
elaborate  or  visible  as  in  areas  of  New  Mexico,  California,  or  even  Tucson 
The  influences  ^re  tnore  subtle  in  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley,  accomplished 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  relatively  smooth  assimilation  of .  United  ^ 
States  and  Mexican  ideas,  values,  and  techniques  for  making  a  Jiving . 

X         ■'  .      "  • 

yyillcox  on  the  Map;     Heritage  of  a-  Railroad  Town 

In  1851  members  of  the  U.S,  Boundary  Commission,  led  by  John 
R.  Bartlett,  entered  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  through  Apache  Pass  in 
the  Chiricahua  Mountains - (Schultz,  1964,  |p.  1)  .    Their  impressions  of  the 
valley  were  favorable,  noting  the  natural  springs  at  the  p^ass  as*  well  ' 
as  others  in  the  valley.     They  also  reported,  seeing  wild  herds  of  cattle  , 
and  abandoned  ranches  between  the  Valley  and  Tucson:     the  legacy- of 
earlier  Spanish  settlement  of  southeastern  Arizona. 
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In  1854,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  the  Valley 
was. Opened  up  for  railroad  and  stage  companies  seeking  an  economical  land 
'  route  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 'Stateis:,    The      ,  ^» 
Butterfield  Overland  Stage  Route  was  the  firsPt  transportation  concern 
to  come  through  the  Valley.    Established  in  1858,  the  stage 'company  ' 
carried  mail  and  passengers  from  St.  Lou^s  and  Memphis  to  San  Francisco,  V 
crossing  the- Arizona-New  Mexico  line  near' s€ein's  Peak,  tlie  present  ..  *  ' 

cr9ssing  p"J&int  of  Interstate  Highway  10.     The  route  entered  the  Sulphur  ^ 
Springs  Valley  through  Apacl^Pass,  where""  a  stage  depot  was  located.  " 
In  the  Valley  itself,  two- stations  were  biailt,  one  a  few  miles  from  Ewell  •  v 

Springs  near  the  pr^'senf^  location  of  Djos  Cabezas  town  and  another  on  the    .  ' 

far  side  of  the  dry  lake  at  Dragoon  Springs. 

•  ^  '  '     V  ■■    *  * 

The  Butterfield  route  was  only  foltowed  for  three  years.  In 

April  of  1861,  the^  co'inpany  was  disbanded,  as  a  jxew  route  through  Salt  ^  / 

Lake  City  was  more  economical  than  that  through  southern  Arizona  (Schultz,      ^  ■  ; 

1964,  p.  9).     The  Civil  War  also  added  to  th^  demise  of  the  Butterfield 

line,  as  Confederates  confiscated  equipment  and  stock  on  the^ route 'in  the  ' 

,         ■-  «•■--'. .  ■ 

southeastern  states.     Added  to*  the  problems  of  th<e  Civil  War  and  competi-  V 

>     '  -  '  •' 

tion  from  a  more  econoit\ical  route  to  the  nortPr,  the  Butterfield  line  /      *  / 

experienced  many  difficulties  with  the.  Chiricahua  Apache  living  in  the  -  '  v  * 

\^     Valley.     Raiding  wagons  for  goods,  just  as  th^ . had  raided  sedentary  villages 

and  Spanish  ranches  previously,  th^ Apaches  continued  to  discourage  f^^ign     ■    ^  *' 

entprqachment  on  their)  lands.  '  .  .  ^      f  '  .  \ 


Today  the  stage  route  can  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  Valley,  although 
the  remains  of  one  station  can  be  seen  at  Dragoon  Springs  on  tTTe  west  side 
of  th^  Valley  (see  Figure  10).    The  station  at  Apache  pass,  in  the  area  ■ 
^  where  Port  Bowie  was  later-  built,  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 
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In  1862,  Fort  Bowie  was  built  in  Apache  Pass  in  order  to  contain 
' the  Apach^ -and  prt^tect  the  syrrounding  area  for  settlement _ and  travel.  / 
The' camp  existed  until  1894,  when  it  was  disbanded  aiid  the  troops 
statio^fi^a  fiere  sent  to  Colorado  (Schultz,  1964',  p.  14).    The  fort  had 
an  illustrious  history,  as  the  Apache  leaders  Cochise,  Geronimo , .' and 
Nachezr  successively  led  raids  against  soldiers  and  incoming  settlers 
between  1850  and  I909.    Duririg'  the  period  of  1872  to  1875,  a  reservation  • 
was.  created  for  the  Chiricahua  Apa?he  which  included  most  of  the  Valley 
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^ig.IO.  The  Dragoon  Springs  stage  station  had  a^ief  history  during  the  time 
that 'the  Butterfield  OveHand  Stage..wdsin  operation. 


(see  Figure  11)  .    The  agency  under  Tom  Jeffords  was  peaceful,  but  the 
reservation  was  closed. in.  1875  and  the  Chiricahua  were  moved  to  the  San 
Carlos^^pache  reservation  to  the  north.  • 
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The  pre-railroad  days  of  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  have  become 
immortalized  through  books  such  as  Blood  Brother i  a  fictionalized  account 
of  the  very  real  friendship  between  Tom  Jeffords  and  Chief  Cochise.  j 
In  the  1950s  a  television  series,  "BroKfeh  Arrow, "  was  produced  from  this 
same  base.    From  this  period  came  the  stea6otypical  view  of  the  Apacho  ' 
as  "bloodthirsty  savages."    While  there  is) no  question  that  tHe  Apache 
were  adept  at  raiding,  the  reason  4or  ^9eir  animosity  in  the  Valley 
against  whites  stemmed  from  the  famous  "Bascom  incident"  when  an  army 
officer  at  Apache  Pass  illegally  arrested  Ccychise  and  put  to  death  some 
of  his  followers.    Previous  to  that  time  (1859)  ,  the  relations  between 
the  Apache  and  the  white  people  were  friendly  (Schulfz,   1964#  p,  10), 

In  1Q.78,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  began  building  the 
southern  transcontinental  railroad  through  Arizona.    During  the  building 
of  the  line,  cpmpany  policy  requirdd  the  establishment  of  work  camps 
every  eight  miles  along  the  routfe*    Starting  at  Tucson,  these  camps- 
sprang  up,  still  noted  on  current  Cochise  County  maps:    Cavot,  Vanar, 
Bawtry,  San  Simon,*  Dlga,  Bowie,  Raso,  Drury,  Wilcox,    Today  little 
remains  of  these  small  camps,  except  where  they  grew  into  towns,  such 
as' Willcox,  Bowie,  and  San  Simon  (s,ee  Figure  12). 
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Fig,  1 1 .  Southeastern  Arizona,  showing  boundaries  of  Chiricahua  Apache  Indian  Reservation. 
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Fig,li2,  PrcscrttKlay  railroad  camp  in  Willcox- 


Willcox  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  located  at  the  crossroads 
of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley.,    To  the  north.  Colonel       C.  Hooker  had 
established  the  Sierra  Bonita  Ranch'  in  1872  which  supplied  cattle  and 
^  o their  produce  1^  Fort  Grant.    To  the  south  a  number  of  ranches  pad  been 
developed,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  Rigga  Ranch  south  of  Port  Bowie. 
Brannick  Riggs,  a  native  of  Alabama  who  fought,  as  a  Confederate  during 
•the  Civil  War,  came  through  Apache  Pass  on*his  way  west  with  his  famiJL^ 
and  dairy  herd  in  1877  (Schultz,  1964,  p.  48).    Thete  he  settljed, 
finding  Fort  Bowie  a  good  market  for  f ajn^n  and  ranch  pro(?lucts, 
the  ranch*    CcMuing  as  they  did  soon  after  the  dissolution  of/ 
Chiricahua  reservat;Lon,  the  Riggs  family  had  their  cho4.ee/of  some  of  the 
best  range  land  in  southern  Arizona.    Their  friendly  ati^itude  toward  the 
Apache  proved  useful  in  that  they  were  never  raided  <zm 'tholr  ranch. 

Because  of  the  strategic  location  of  the^railroad  camp  of 
Willcox,  the  tovte  was  chartered  in  1881.    Frcxn  Willcox>  supplijes-  were 
shipped  put  to  tlm  two  forts  of  Bowie  and  Grari^t.   .The  rich  ranlge  lands 
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Fig.  13.  Official  Map  of  \yiIIcox  of  188 1 , 
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that  were  present  in  the  Valley  quickly  made  the  town  the  shipping  point  ^ 

for  the  huge  c^ittle  herds  developed  on  the  raj^jches*    The  mining  operations 

which  began  in  Dos  Cabezas-  in  the  1870s  also  increased  the  importance  of 

Willcox  as  a  market  center;    Shipcnexfts  of  coke  to  the  mines  of  Globe,  128 

miles  to  the  northv;est,  added  another  transportation  activity  vhich  spurred 

Willcox 's  early  growth. 

Willcox  grew  rapidly  in  its  role  as  a  market  distribution  center 

between  1880  and  1915.    In  1915  it  was  formally  incorporated  as  a  town^ 

and  henceforth  would  be  known  as  "The  City  of  Willcox."    An  unofficial 

estimate  of  the  population  in  1884  set  the  size  of  the  town  at  500 

people #  and  settlement  continued  at  ,a  regular  rate  for  the  next  35  years. 

At  the  time<  of  incorporatioa/  th^  town  probably  had  a  population  of  nearly 

*       -  ♦ 
1,0D0,  with  another  600  people  living  in  the  outlying  areas  (Schultzv 

1964,  pp.  19,  97).    Although  direct  work  with  the  railroad  did  not  enter 

into  the  development  of  Willcox  after  the  mid-1880s,  the  services 

attached  to  the  transportation  industry  continued  to  broaden. 

The  first  businesses  of  WillcoK  were  based  on  freighting  and 

servicing  military  and  ranching  concerns.    John  H.  Norton  and 

.  M,  W.  Stewart  set  up  a  wairehouse  in  idle  tpwn  and  later  a^died  a  stage 

Uine  which  ran  from  Willcox  to  Camp  Thomas,  Port  Grant,  and  finally 

Globe  (Schultz,  1964,  p.  20),    By  1881,  Schultz  notes  that  Willcox  already 

boasted  of  a  meat  ma^'ket,  a  lumbar^ yard,  ^  nevs  agency,  as  well  as  * 
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five  general  stores,  five  saloons,  three  forwarding^ 
and  commission  merchants,  three  stjige  lines,  two 
blacksmiths,  and  wagonmakers,  and  two  hotels. .. (1964,  p.  22). 


\  Willcox,  like  nearby  Tombstone^,  was  touched*  by  the  violence  ^ 

which  has  become  legendary  in  the  area...  The  Earps,  John  Slaughter:,  Johnny 
Ringo,  and  many  lesser ^known  characters  of  the  era  filled  the  ear%y  saloons 
and  caused  trouble,  robbed  trains,  killed  each  other,  an<^" caught  bandits 
in  ways  which  seem  almost  lieroic  from  pur  current  viewpoi^i»  The 
activities  of  the  sheijj^f ,  the  cowboy,  and  the  bandit  have  all  been  documented 
in  novels,  paintings,  and  television  program^  through  the  years.    It  should 
be  remembered  that  at  the  same  time  that  these  dramatic  events  were 
taking  place,  the  town  of  Willcox  continued  to  add  new  stoifes  and  business 
establishments,  build  churches  and  schools,  ship  catjtle,  and  support 
outlying  towns,  mines,  and  military  camps. 
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When  the  application  for  a  town  site  was  filed  by  the  founders 
of  Willcox  in  1881,  provisions  were  mad6  for  churches  and  schools.  The 
application  included  setting  ^aside  '^one  block  for  school  purposes;  also 
four  lots  each' for  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian 
churches"  (Schiiltz,  1964,  p.  19).    The  first  church  built  in  the  town 
was  Baplti9t,  constructed  in  1886.    Other,  churches,  including  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Catholic,  and  Christian  soop  followed.    Religious  observance 
was  thus  very  important  in  the  early  settlement,  of  the  town,  and, 
'  churches  provided  leadership  in  civic  affairs as  they  do  even  today, 
particularly  now,  that  there  are  17  churches  in  the  cbmmunity. 

The  first-  school  w4s  built  in  1881,  soon  after  the  town  site 
was  declared  legal.    This  school  was  ungraded;  the  first  grammar  sfahool 
was  established  in  1885  with.  39  students.    By  1889  it  enrolled  between  ' 
50  and  60  pupils  (Schult2/l964,  p.  33).    Other  grammar  schools  sprang 
up  in  surrounding  communitiea-like  Dos  Cazebas  and  Cochise.    In  1890 
a  new  four-rook  building  was  built  with  the  help  of  a  $7,500  bond  issW, 
and  in  1908  high'*school  classes  for  seven  students  were  held  in  this  building; 
the  next  year,  there  were  13  students  (Black,  1945,  p.  54).    The  i^chool 
population  grey;  by  1911  a  new  high  school  was  built  on  El  Paso  Avenue 
and  enrolled  21  students.    By  1912,  there  were  37  High  school  ;f±(udents; 
in  1914,  39  students  and  in  1922,  108  students  (ibid.) .  Kindergarten 
was  added  td  the  school  probably  in  1911. 

Schools  were  financed  through  the  prdperty  tax*    This  meant 
that  in  the  early  days  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  contributed  a  major 
share  (i.e.  more  than  50%)  of  the'  schools'  revenue,  with  other  taxable 
property,  such  as  ranches  and  mines,  making  up  the  remainder. 

According  tp  early  residents,  the  schools  served  as  a  "civilizing." 
force  in  the  town:    the  schools  hired  ti^achers,  most  of  them  women  who  ^ 
then  married  local  businessmen  or  ranchers.    This  trend  continued  and 
resulted  in  a  high  respect  for  schools  and  education  in  this  early  period 
of  Willcox' s  history.    ^  .  - 

The  present  quantity  of  service  organizations  was.  also 
set  during  the  early  period  bf  Willcox' s  history.    Before  1900, 
the  Masons,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  Knights  of  Pythi4s  had 
been  formed  (Schultz,  1964,.  p.  35).    The  Willcox  B^fard  of  Trade  was 
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established  in  1908,  developing  later  into  the  Willcpx  Chamber;  of 
Gonunerce  and  Agriculture.    This  Board  of  Trade  carried  on  a  campaign 
of  public  relations  for  the  town  and  the  Valley  between  1908  and  1915; 
the  booklet  referred  to  earlier  "Why  Willcox?"  (Anderson,  1912?)  was 
orte  of  its  products. 

All  in  all,  Willcox  was  well  prepared  foj?  township  status  in  ' 
1915.    It  already  had  a  newspaper,  the  Arizona  Range.  News  (still  published 
today),  telephone  service,  a  number  of  banks,  electricity,  and  numerous 
businesses.    A  beer -^bottling  factory  was  in  operation,  bottling  some 
1,000  bottles  of  beer  a  day  (Schultz,  1964,  p.  23). 

The  hinterlands  of  tiie  town  were  likewise^veloping.  an 
underlying  strength  built  on  diversity  as  Willcox  came  into  existence. 
Ranching,  as  has  aj-ready  been  noted,  was  highly  successful  in  the 
grasslands  of  the.  valley.    On  the  Sierra  Bonita  Ranch,  some  agriculture 
was  also  practiced.^  Colonel  Hooker  raised  corn  and  sorghum  as  well  as 
sane  garden  crops  on  acreage  close  to  the  ranch  headquarters  (Forbes, 
1913,  p.  214).    Hooker  utilized  diverted  flood  waters  from  mountain 
runoffs  to  irrigate  these  fields,  and  economically  used  the  water  that 
ran  off  the  lower  end  of  the  fields  to  irrigate  some  pasture  land.  The 
Hooker  ranch  sought  to  be  as  self-sufficient  as  possible  in  .the  early 
days  of  its  history,  and  this  attitude  of  self-determination  persisted 
through  the  later  history  of  the  ranch. 

Other  farms  were  1  started  in  the  area  previous  to  1900,  many 
by  miners  discouraged  at  the  low  return  on  their 'prospjac ting  . 
adventures.    But  the  most  dramatic  introduction  of  coiJnftrcial  agriculture 
came  to  the  valley  in  1905  and  -1906,  when  record  rainfall  aured  large 
numbers  of  farmers  from  the  midwest  into  the  area  south  of  Willcox.  * 
This  area  soon  became  known  as  "Kansas  Settlement,"  as  most  of  the  new 
residents  came  from  that  state.    Through  a  combination  of  heavy  rains  and 
homesteading  legislation,  these  settlers  quickly  filled  up  the  area 
aroui/d  the  edge  of  the  dry  lake  and  began  dry  farming.    Scant  rainfall 
1jyl910  and  succeeding  years  convinced  most  of  these  settlers  that  dry 
farming  was  not  practicable  in  the  valley,  Agricultural..bulletins 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  extension  office  underlined  this  fact 
(Thompson  &  Gray,  1925) .    A  number  of  these  Kansas  settlers  left  after 

*  ■    I  -  • 


Figs.  10.  &  17.  The  falling  remains  of  the  oldest  schoolhouse  in  Cochise 
County  are  found  in  Dos  Cabezas  town. 

s    ■       ■  .  •  • 
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1010,  and  their  abandoned  windmills  have  since  become  the  sites  of 
^iiati  t    tunkhi  for  Lhp  rcinclior.s  who  reclaimed  the  area. 

hut  many  of  the  Kansas  settlors  stayed  on/  and  * experimontinq 
with  riupplemental  well  and  flood  irrigation  as  well,  as  crops  suited  to 
the  hot  climate;,  expanded  the  agricultural  base  of  the  community. 
County  figures  for  1910  indicate  that  2,500  acres  of  land* were  under 
irrigation  and  another  45,000  aOres  were  dry  farmed  (Bakarich,  1958,  p.  14). 
The  majority  of  this  farmland  in  the  county  was  within  the  Willdox'  basin. 

The  third  important  adaptation  to  the  environment  of  the  Valley 
which  strengthened  the  base. of  the  community  was  mining.     Silver  was 
first  claimed  in  Co(phise  County  in  the  1850s  (McCool,  1967,  p.  4),  and 
through  the  1870s  and  1880s,  the  mountains  su2;:rounding  the  valley  were 
prospected.     From  this  activity  Tombstone  was  boirn,  40  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Willcox.     In  1878  the  first  mining  claim  was  registered 
for  the  Juniper  Mine  at  Dos  Cabezas  (SchU^tz,  1904,  p.  73),  and  in  that 
same  year  the  first  school  house  of  Cochise  c6uh'ty, was  built  in  the  fledging 
town  of  Dos  Cabezas  (Black,  ^940,  p.  18)    («ee  J'igrures  8  an^  9)  .  After 
the  railroad  was  conpleted  through  the  Valley,  mining  operations  dev<*loped 
in  earnest,  as  the  ore  could  be  economically  shipped  to  smelting  plant^ 
in  other  parts  of  the  state.     Mines  were  dug  in  all  of  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  valley.     The  towns  of  Pearce,  Gleason,  Courtland, 
Johnson,  and  Dos  Cabezas  suddenly  came  into  being,  fxDrming  a  wheel  around 
the  hub  of  Willcox. 

A  fourth  outlying  activity  which  added  to  the  early  diversity 
of  the  Willcox  area  was  supplying  the  nearby  federal  forts.    Fort  Grant 
and  Fort  Bowie  received  supplies  through  the  town  of  Willcox,  and  the 
Schwertner  house  which"  still  stands  today  (see  Figure  18)  was  Jouilt 
as  a  way  station  for  officers  traveling  to  these  forts. 

The  shape  of  the  Willcox  community  in  the  Sulphfec  Springs 
Valley  was  fairly  well  formed  by  1915  when  the.  town  was  incorporated-       .  \ 
It  already  had  a  long  history  by  this  time,  going  back  at  least  10,000 
years  when  the  first  American  Indians  entered  the  Valley.    The  cultural 
systems  present  in  the  Valley  during  the  period  of  the  settlement 
of  Willcox  are  summarized  in  Figure  19. 
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Fig.  18.  The  present-day  Schwertner  house  in  Willcox  once  served 
as  a  stopover  for  military  officers  while  Fort  Bowie  was 
active. 


 .  sedentary  villagers  — 

 Chiricahua  Apache — 

 L Spanish  exploration  and  settlement  .  .  

 :  Anglo  Settlement— 

1   :  \  _^   ,      -  ,  _J  .  

15Q0   1800         1850  1900 

Fig.  19.  Cultural  chronology  of  th<?  Willcox  area  until  1915.  Time 
scale  has  been  enlarged  for  later  historic  period. 
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Along  with  the  economic  influences  which  affected  the.  town  during- 
the  fJ>eriod  of  its  inception,  social  and  personal  values  were  developing  as 
well.     The  changing  importance  of  the  major  Activities  of  the  area  as 'well 
as  some  o^  ^he  dominant  values  which  were  associated  with  thein  are  listed 
in  Figure  21,  ^  /  * 


Fig.20.  Adobe  ruins  of  an  early  homestead. 
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Activity  , 

Vatiies  arid  Traits  of  People 

Transportation  ^^^^^^^^ 
1500               1850  ,1900 

Little  commitment  to  land  or  its  use,  cdsmopolitan 
link  to  east  and  west  coasts  of  U.S.,  knowledge  of 
national  marketing  system,  short-time  residence  in 
comrhunity? 

Ranching  ' 

1500              1850  1900 

Pride  in  independence  and  self-sufficiency,  know- 
ledge of  and  commitment  to  environment,  familial 
strength,  pride  in  physical  labor,  sub-ciHture  of  cow- 
boy formed  and.  admired. 

 — '■  7 — ■  '■ —  1 

Farming 

1500               1850            /  1900 

Pride  in  commitment  to  environment  and  its  pro- 
ductivity through  agriculture,  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation valued,  conflicts  with  ranchers  sometimes 
inevitable,  outside  (governmental)  aid  valued  as 
necessary. 

Federal  Government  (forts  and  reservations) 

Participate  in  national   network  of  military  iife, 
transiency,  ability  to  contain  and  protect  valued, 
little,  commitment  to  environment,  formal  organi- 
zational bonds  important  rather  than  familial. 

Mining 

High  risk  ventures,  thus  "gambling"  outlook,  isdia* 
tion  and  individualism  important,  ability  to  adapt 
to  changing  fortuneis,  occupations,  conditions  valued. 

1500                1850  1900 

Business  and  service' 

1500                1850     ^  1900 

Conscious  creation  of  "community,"  organization-  * 
Jl  bonds  important  for  common  good,  civic  pride^ 
, .  cooperation  with  outlying  population  for  economic 
good,  ability  to  develop  economy  through  invest- 
ment and  capital  growtk 

Fie. 2 1 .  Changing  activities  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  and  values  associated  v^ith  them.  Width 
of  black  line  indicates  importance.  . 
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WILLCOX  THROUGH  THE  YEARS:  1915-1970 


Willcox  Misrepresented  in  Indiana  Newspaper        \  . 

^  recent  newspaper  article  by  a  VISTA  employee  in  the  W^ype 
'(Indiana)  Joyr/jai-Gazette  has  drawn  "fire"  from  leaders  of  the 
Willcpx  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  community  this  week... (The 
VISTA  volunteer  was  quoted  as  saying  that)  '^Willcox  is  a 
Mexican  American  farming  community  of  twenty  thousand  residents 
located:  in  the  Southeast  corner  ^of  the  state.    It  is  a  poot 
community  where  the  farmers  and  their  families,  live  a  marginal 
existence  without  the  benefits  of  modera  farm  methods  or 
machinery.    Poor  roads coupled  with  decrepit  autos  make  the 
trao5jportatio/3  of  farm  goods  to  the  markets  laborious.  .  J' 
(Arizona  Range  News,  Vol.  86,  No.  27,  1961,  p.  1) . 

Between  1915 ,  when  the  town  of  Willcox  was  officially 
incorporated,  and  1970,  the  population  increased  from  about  900  people 
to  2,568  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1970).     The  population  of  the  basin,  or 
"trading  area"  as  it  is  known,  grew  to  pver  10,000.^    The  economic 
strength  of  the  community  continues  to  lie  in  the  land  around  Willcox, 
and  the  different  adaptations  peojle  have  made  to  that  land. 

Land  use  has  changed  dramatically  over ^these  , years.     The  aerial 
photograph  of  the  valley  (Figure  26)  illustrates  that  even  from  the^eyj©  of 
a'  satellite  orbiting  the  earth  the  effect  of  agriculture  on  the  valley 
is  highly  visible.    Mining,  a  once  vital  aspect  of  the  area's  economy  A 
has  diminished  in  importance  in  all  but  the  southern  ^dge  o^  Cochise 
Count)^.    Fort  Bowie  was  abandoned  in  the  1890s,  but  the  federal  government* 
influence  over  the  area  has  not  diminished.    The  creation  and  subsequent 
management  of  the  Chiricahua  National  Monilment  and  the  directing  of  the 
many  areas  of  the  Coronado  National  Forest  around  Willcox  have  kept  the 
government  s  importance  high.     Ranching  continues  to  be  the  long-term  . 
mainstay  of  the  economy.     The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  so  important  to 
the  birth  of  Willcox,  has  been  limiting  its  services  to  the  town,  and 

'  \  e 

the  major  transportation  link  with  ^the  greater  region  and  country  has 

».■  ■    ■      •       ,  •  '      ' '  .         ,  fi 

cpme  to  be  the  interstate  highway^  <^ 


The  Willcox  trading  area  has  been  defined  as  the  ar^a  within  a 
50-mile  radius  of  Willcox.    McCleneghan  jS  Stone/(1961)  include  in  the 
.trading  area  the  limits  of  local  newspaper  circulatioii,  bank  receipts, 
and  commercial  trading.  / 
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'Service  businesses,  such  as  jnarkets,  equipment  dealers,  and 
gasoline  stations  continue  to  be  an  important  sectbr  of  Willcox,  but 
their  clientele  has  changed  from  those  who  are  primarily  lan<^  users' 
(.farmers,  ranchers,  and  miners)  to  a  mixture  of  land  users  and  itourists. 

This  section  will  describe*  some  of  the  fluctuation?  that  Willcox 
and  the  surrounding  community  have  experienced  over  the  years  since,  the 
incorporation  of  the  town..  '  The  growth  of  the  Willcox  community  has  never 
been  independent  of  the  larger  economic  and  social  pressures  of  the  region 
and  country.     But  wRile  national  population  trends  and  market  conditidns 
have  led  tc^  the^  disappearance  Qf;  the" small  town  in  many  par^ts  of  the 
ci^ntry,  Willcox  has  shown  ftself  to-be  on  solid  enough  footing  to 
withstand  these  national  trends. 

This  section  is* divided  into  three  parts,  each  dealing  with 

a  major  period  of  the  history  of  the.  community.     The  first  period  runs 

from  1915  to  the  mid  1930s/ the  second  from  the  early  1930s  to  the  late 

/  "  '* 

1940s,  and  the  third  from  the  1940s  to  t'he  beginning  of  the  1970s. 

'  >  ^' 

Obviously,  the  beginning  and  ending' dates  are  not  exact.     The  history  of 

Willcox  has  been  one  of  gradual,  not  precipitous  change.     The  periods 

delineated  here  serve  a  |ieuristic  function  for  surveying  the  trends  and  . 

major  activities  of  the  community  through  the  last  60  years, 

,  •  .  ^ 

'* 

The  Early  Period:*    1915  Through  the  Early  1930s 

One  of  the  dominant  infly^nces  on  the  community  of  Willcok  between 
the  time  of  its  incorporation  ^nd  the  depression  of  the  1930s  was^ tbe 
mining  industry.    Precious  minerals  have  never  been  found  within  the  town  . 
of, Willcox  itself,  but  the  ou?t lying  mountains  l^iave  seen  much  activity.  \ 
In  the  last  chapter,  the  circle  of  mining  districts  around    Willcox  was 
(described.    By  far,  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Dos  CaJDezas ^.mii^ing 
district,  sitniated  about  15  |||^les  to  the  south  of  the  town.'  * 

The  history  o^  the  Mascot  and  later  the  Central  Copper • Companies 
which  did  most  of  the  mining  development  of  the  Dos  Ca^ezas  area  is  one 
of  speculation  and  eventual  financiaJL  dissolution.     The  Dos  Cabezas 
Mountains  were  first  found  to  contain  silver  and  copper  producing  ores  in 
the  late  1870s,  and  the  town  of  Dos  Cabe2fas  grew  under  this  early  impetus. 
By  1890  the  town  had  come  to  a  standstill,  but  in  1907  the  Mascpt  Copper 
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Company  waa  ^fojnned  to  carry  out  largo  aeale  mining  in  th6  area  (Sqhultz, 

c  I 

1964,  p.  74).    Through  promotion  of  stocks  in  other  parte  of  the  country, 

•         *  *  I 
the  company  underwent  rapid  growth,  and  by  1926  there  wdro  an  estimated 

1,000  people  living  in  the^mining  ^'camp  (ibid.,  p.  78).    jShafts  and  tunnels 

wore  constructed,  heavy  equipment  was  brought  in#  and'^  d  sma|l  railroad 

lino  was  built  between  Willcox  and  Dos  Gabezas  in  X91£ 

By  the  early  1920S  /  signlj  of  the  financial  jjifficulties'  of  the 
mining  area  were  becoming  apparent..  A  report  issued /in  1920  listed  the 
firm's  assets  at  $12,0000  and  the  liabilities  at  $476,000  (ibid.    p.  77). 
However,  by  shifting  the  ownership  of  the  company  to  another  larger 
concern,  the  problems,  of  the  mining  ^company  were  miJtigated,  at  least 
on  paper .j|^By  1924,  however,  the  New  York  Supreme  dourt  grarited  an  injuhction 
against  the  sale  of  the  company's  stock' in  that  st&te;  Michigan  and  California 
soon  followed  suit  (ibid,  p.  77).      By  1928,  most/mining  activit^r  in  the 
Dos  Cabezas  area  had  ended,  and  the  Central  Copper  Company  (the  name  of 
the  reorganized  Mascot  Copper  Company)*  and  its  chief  promoter  disappeared. 

Other  mines  of  the  area,  while  not  based  on  speculation  as.  was  - 
the  Dos  Cabessas  operation,  were  subject  to  the  changing  market  value 
of  the  minerals  they  contained.    ThSroughout  thi/s  period  the  mining 
camps  and  towns  around  Willcox  contained  rtearly  5,000  people  (i,bid. ,  p.  82), 
while  the  population  of  the  town  itself  was  never  over  905.    This  large 
population  in  the  hinterlands  provided  a  steady  market  for  ranchers  and 
farmers  in  the  area  ^  as  well  as  for  the  service  businesses  of  Willcox. 
Willcox  served  as  a  shipping  center  foremost/ of  these  mining  districts 
and  also  as  a  market  center  for  the  employees. 

By  1905  open  range  ranching  had  become  uneconomical  in  the 

Willcox  area,  and  the  influx  of  settlel^s  in  the  Kansas  Settlement  between 

1905  and' 1906  only  under-lined  this  fact.    From  the  start  there  were 

conflicts  between  the  ranch  industry  and* the  agricultural  industry  in 

the  area.    Ranchers  resented  the  incoming/  people  and  the  homes teading 

that  was  possible  under  the  various  federal  homestead  acts.    The  homesteaders 

from  Kansas  found  it  difficult  to  keep  range  cattle  out  of  their  fields, 

and  some  complained  of  cowboys  deliberately  pulling  down  their  fences 

5 

discourage  them. 


Personal  interview  with  early  Kansas  Settlement  residents, 
April^l5,  1974.  .      .     ^  ' 
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Farmers  in  the  Willcox  area  were  quick  to  adapt  to  the  conditions 
of  the  dry  valley,  and  in  1906  even  experimented  with  a  solar  powered 
engine  for  water  pumping.    A  36-f6ot  diamefior  mirror  was  built #  and  by 
focusing  the  sujo/ a  rays  on  a  small  boiler  #  the  steam  engine  so  powered 
was  able  to  punW  u^  to  1,500  gallons  of  water  a  minute.    This  experiment 
continue^l  to  work  amazingly  well  until  a  hailstorm  broke  the  mirtor  * 
system.    The  mirrors  were  not  replaced,  and  the  farming  population  turned 
to  more  tr i ed  ap^^'^u e  methods  of  extracting  water  ffom  the  ground^  ^ 
such  as  wifimtills  and  later  electrical  and  diesel  motors 
(Schultz,  1964,  p.  91).  ' 

The  solar  engXne*,  while  now  only  a  part  of  the  local  history, 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  experimentation  and  innovation  that  farmers 
in  the  area  held.    Coming  from  a  region  where  dry  farming  (i.e.,  farming 
without  supplementary  irrigation)  was  possible,  settlers  from  Texas,  Kansas* 
and  parts  of  the  Midwest  adapted  to  the  dry  climate  by  developing  irriga- 
tion systems,  by  planting  grains  and  later  commerciaJL  crops  such  as 
cotton  which  are  resistant  to  wilting,  and  by  sufficiently  diversifying 
their  activity  to  ensure  some  semblance  of  successful  farming.    By  1940 
dry  farming  was  no  longer  being  practiced  in  the  area,  arid  t^he  irrigated, 
land  had  risen  to  8,300  acres  (Arizona  Agricultlare  Bulletin,  1941). 

Farming  began  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
incorporation  of  Willcox.    Although  the  initial  attempts  at  dry  farming 
did  not  succeed,  the  agriculturalists  who  entered  the  area  before  1910 
formed  the  base  of  the  farming  community.   -The  lack  of  a  connection  to 
national  markets  kept  fa?:ming  at  a  small  sc^le  until  after  the  Depression. 
In  addition,  gravity-fed  pumps,  poweredv^  wind  or  motor #  were  not 
efficient  enough  to  produce  water  in  large  quantities  for  lar<ife  scale 
irrigation.    But  by  the  end  of  this  period,  the  base  of  Willcox 
agriculture  was  present  in  the  Valley.    The  need  for  diversification  and 
innovation  was  known  to  these  farmers,  and • an  agricultural  experimental 
station  was  built  near  Cochise  in  1914^to  meet  it. 

The  cattle  industry  during  thi^  period  grew  steadily.  Over 
gifdzing  of  the  rich  grasslands  of  the  basin  had  put  ranching  into  a  precarious 
^tate  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Willcox.    But  high  beef  prices 
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during  World  War  I  and  the  openinq  of  the  California  market  immediately 
afterward  revived  the  industry.    This  trend  continued  through  the  1920s, 
but  thf}  sovoco  droughts  of  the  early  1930s  slowed  tho  industry  consideriXbly 
BO  much  so  that  in  1934  tho  government  cmacted  an  emergency  cattle 
buying  bill,  which  allowed  cattle  growers  in  the  area  to  sell  to  the 
govornmont  at  supported  prices  (Schultz,  1964,  p.  66). 

The  relationship  between  the  cattle  industry  and  the  govern- 
ment  has  affected  tho  community  throughout  its  history.    The  army  forts 
of  the  area  provided  an  important  market  for  the  ranchers  in  the  first 
20  yt' kta  of  the  modern  history  of  the  basin.    During  the  period  of 
1915.  to  1930,  the  relationship  revolved  around  the  use  of  land  in  the  area. 

V 

The  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  of  1909  allowed  320  acres  to  becone  the  property 
of  the  rancher  if  he  improve^  it.     Later,  the  Grazing  Homestead  Act,  passed 
in  1917,  increased  the  maximum  acreage  to  640  acres.    Through  these 
and  other  acts,  the  ranchers  increased  their  patented  land  holdings 
during  this  period  {ibid . ,  p.  62).     But  patented  land  was  only  one  portion 
of  a  ranchj^^In  addition,  land  was  leased  from  the  state  and  from  the 
forest  service  through  "grazing  permits."    In  1929,  for  example,  the  Sierra 
Bonita  ranch  had  35,000  acres  of  land  under  private  Ownership,  20,000 
acres  leased  from  the  state,  and  45,000  acres  leased  from  the  Forest 
Service  (ibid. ,  p.  64) • 

The  service, businesses  of  Willcox,  after  an  initial  spurt  of 
activity  between  1915  and  1920,  leveled  off  uf>  through  the  early  1930s. 
The  failure  of  dry  farming,  the  winding  down  of 'the  Dos  Cabezas  mining 
operations,  and  the  general  recession  following  the  -first Jfltor Id  War 
all  contributed  to  this  trend.    By  the  early  I9^30s  the  population  of 
the  town  had  gone  down  to  806,  and  of  the  three  banks  operating  in  the 
1926s",  only  one  remained  (ibid.,  p,  99), 

The  Middle  Period;     1930s  through  1945 

During  the  mid  to  late  1930s  the  Willcox  Community  began  to 
take  on* its  present  shape.    Mining,  so  important  to  the  first  part  of 
the  community's  history,  declined  in  importance.     In  its  place,  ranching, 
farming,  and  transportation  became  the  mainstays  of  the  cc«nmunity. 
The  federal  government  remained  important  to  the  ranching  industry  for 
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reasons  discussed  previously  and  had  an  indirect  effect  on  the  community 
as  a  whole  through  the  increased  canmodity  prices  caused  by  World  War  II. 

The  population  of  the  towi)  grew  from  806  in  1930  to  884  in 
1940/   but  then  jumped  to  1,266  by  1950  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census).  Thus, 
while  the  population  was  fairly  constant  during  the  1930s /    the  constellation 
of  better  prices,  demands  for  farm,  ranch,  and  some  mining  products, 
and  the  generally  brighter  economic  picture  of  the  nation  prior  to 
World  War  II,  resulted  in  better  times  for  the  Willcox  community.      /  V 

Farming  became  more  efficient  during  this  period.    With  the 
development  of  the  turbine  or  submersible  pump,   more  water  Could  be 
taken  from  the  earth.    Deeper  wells  were  now  possible,  which  opened 
up  much  more  land  for  irrigation  farming.    By  1945,  over  .12,000  acres 
of  land  were  under  irrigation  in  the  county  (Arizona  Agriculture 
Bulletin,  1946).    In  1938,  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  Electric 
Cooperative  was  formed  with  a  loan  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  by  1941,  490  members  were  connected  to  the  system 
(Schultz,  1964,  p.  92).     The  avaiTability  of  electric  power  aided 
farming  by  providing  the  means  tq,  run  more  irrigation  pumps  •    With  these 
two  advances  (turbine  pumps  and  electric  power)  farming  became  possible 
for  ranchers  as  well  as  farmers,  and  provided  ranchers  with  a  more 
diverse  land  use  base. 

The  demand  for  minerals  during  World  War  II  also  caused  the 
reopening  of  some  of  the  mining  camps  around  the  area,    Pearce,  for  , 
example,  had  a  population  of  660  i^  1940  (ibid. ,  p.  87).    This  resurgence 
was  short-lived, hbwever,  and  today  the  towns  of  Pearce,  Dos  Cabezas 
and  other  mining  camps  are  virtually  deserted. 

*  The  most  important  event  of  this  period  for  the' ccxnmunity  of 

Willcox  was  the  paving  of  the  Steins  Pass  road  (Highway  86)  which  runs 
from  New  Mexico  through  Willcox  and  on  into  Tucson.    Before  1939, 
travelers  had  to  drive  south  through  Bisbee  and  Douglas  before  turning 
back  north  to  get  to  Tucson.    The  new  road  saved  many  miles'  of  travel, 
and  after  it  was  oper\ed,  Willcox  became  a  transportation  center  for  road 
traffic  as  well  as  railroad  traffic.    New  motels  and  gasoline  stations 
started  business  during  this  time,  and  the  tqwn  began  to  cater  to  the 
tourist  economy. 
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^  Alontj  with  tho  economic  trends  which  occurred  during  t^is 

•fric.i,  tht:    .omrnunity  of  V^illcox  also  began  to  develop  a  desire  f or" self- 
inpr  jv«uf;unt.     Tho  buiiamg  of  the  Stein's   Pass  highway  was  indicative  of 
this,  .Before  the  route  was  officially  recognized  ^y  the  county  or  state, 
local  volunteers  carried  out  extensive  improvement  on  the  dirt  road 
^Aki^- '  P*   i05)  -    In  1937,  the  Women's  Club  of  Willcox  completed  the  community 
cervter  with  the  aid  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  the  Sulphur 
r.prinqB  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  reorganized  as  the  Willcox  Chamber 
of  Commerce.      During  this  Scune  period,  the  first  City  Hall  was 
constructed   (1936) ,  the  first  sewage  treatment  facilities  were  built 
(1939) ,  jind  the  first  paving  of  residential  streets  was  begun  (1941) 
(ibid, ,  pp.   100-105).     In  short,  the  caranunity began  to  be  self-conscious, 
Civic  improvement  flourished,  and  the  town  became  more  than  a  collection 
of  people  servirtg  the  surrounding  areas:     it  became  a  town  in  business  for 
its  own  sake  as  much  as  for  the  larger  community. 

Community  interest  in  improving  the  school  system  ^1  so  became 
mani-'fest.     The  high  school,  which  had  been  built  in  1911,  first  became 
accredited  in  1916  from  the  University  ofi^rizona.     It  was  remodeled  in 
1922^'hi'ough  a  $100,000  bond  issue,  and  in  1930  a  new  agriculture  shop  was 
added  using  WPA  funds.     In  1932  the  high  school  had  six  recitation  rooms 
and  four  labs,  including  one  each  fior  physics,  chemistry  and  biology, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  science.     The  curriculum  was  diverse;  in 
addition  to  standard  courses  such^as  English,  algebra,  biology,  Tiistory, 
chemistry,  Spanish,  and  geometry,  it  offered  agronomy,  journalisir^ , 
management  training,  music  history  and  appreciation,  glee  club,  pianp, 
architecture,  physical  ^ucation,  shop  drawing  and  mathematics,  stenography, 
typing,  and^bpokkeepin^..    The  curriculum  was  divided  into  four  tracks: 
college  preparatory,  commercial,  home  economics,  and  vocational 
and  agricultural.    The  school  ;System  emphasized  college  preparation  and 
regularly  sent  students  to  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson.  Educatic^ 
was  a  source  of  pride  to  the  community:     "Another  contributing  factor  to 
the  improvement  of  the  community  is  the  fairly  high  intellectual  quality 
of  the  citizens,  there  being  approximately  32  college  graduates  and  115 
to  125  high  school  graduairek  in  the  town"   (Larsen,  1932,  p.  8).     In  1930 
the  cost  per  pupil  for  elementary  students  was  $126.81  and  for  high 
school  students  it  was  $302.10.     Redistricting  was  also  carried  out  extensively 
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in  the  years  from  1920  to  194.0  as  a  way  of  improving  the  schools.  By 
1930,  the  school  district  had  been  enlarged  from  the  boundaries  of  thie  town 
of  Willcox  to  include  thp  whole  southern  region  of  the  basin,  or  275 
square  miles.  ^ 

Although  the  coranunity  was  proud  of 'its  school  system,  it  was 
also  aware  of  its  difficulties..    One  problerjyvas  that  there  were  two 
different  cultural  groups,  the  Anglo  American  and  the  Mexican  American, 
in  the  same  school  system.    As  early  as  1930  the  difficulty  which  Anglo  , 
Americans  experienced  in  teaching  Mexican  Americans  was  recognized.  The 
attitude  of  the  school  system  toward  Mexican  Americans  was  expressed  in 
a  report  written  in  1932:     "...The  Latin  American,  strongly  Indian  in  his 
composition,  subjected  by  years  of  servitude  and  influenced  by  super- 
stition, needa  particular  sympathy  and  understanding"   (Larsen,  1932, 
p.   13).    The  problem  of  cultural  differences  was  strongly  compounded  by 
the  language  barrier,  as  the  school  system  realized-  "Understanding 
Spanish  helps  in^, the  , appreciation  of  Spanish  people"   (ibid.  ,  p.  73).  In 
addition,  the  fact  that  few  local  people  returned  to  the  community  to  teach 
and  that  most  teachers  were  recruited  from  outside  the  area  may  have 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  teaching  in  a  bi-cultural  region.  Larsen 
noted  that  there  were  four  Mexicans  enrolled  in  the  high  school  in  1932. 

Both  educational  and  commercial  leadership  were  divided  between 
the  early^?Gf94dents  who  had  been  influential  in  developing  service 
businesses  and  the  ranching  families.    The  school  board  maintained  a 
balance  between  local  businessmen  and  rancher/farmers  throughout  the 
years.     In  the  community,  the  Riggs  family  continued ^to  be  important. 
Although  the  bank^ which  they  "started  in  1915  was  sold  to  the  Valley  ^ 
National  Bank  of  Tucson  in  1936,  the  economic  and  social  leadership  that 
this  family  played  in  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  ranching  community 
did  not  diminish. 

Church  leadership  in  the  community  was  held  by  the  Methodists, 
Mormons,  Baptists,  and  Catholics.    Although  the  first  Catholic  Church  was 
built  in  the  early  1890s,  the  community  did  not  have  a  pastor  until  after 
the  Second  ^7or Id  War.    Attendance  at  the  Catholic  Church  was  high  among  the 
Mexican  American  population  of  the  community  throughout  the  history  of 
the  town.    The  Methodist,  Mormon,  and  Baptist  churches  have  grown  with 
thevsommunity,  the  former  being  attended  by  town  business  people  and  the 
latter  two  by  outlying  ,  community  memlJers.  '  ' 
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■  The  Recent  Period;     1945  through  1970 

The  end  of  World  War  II.  began  the  most  recent  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Willcox  community.     This  last  period  has  been  one  of 
rapid  growth,  bo'th  in  terms  of  population  andr  the  economic  base  of  the 
community.     In  the  early  1960s  a  new  influence  appeared  in  the  community: 
the  development  of  retirement  communities  and  land  development.  These 
changes,  plus  the  opening  of  Interstate  Highway,  10  brought  Willcox  into 
the  1970s. 

In  1950,  the  population  of  the  town  of  Willcox  was  1,266  (Willcox  - 
.  Community  Prospectus,  1972)  and  by  1965,  a  special  census  of  the  town 

showed  the  population  to  be  B,018   (Arizona  Range  News,  Vol.  82,  No.  36,  1965) 

With  the  increase  in  population,  the  services  of  the  town  increased 

accordingly.     A  hpspital  was  built  in  1951   (Schultz,  1964,  p.  115), 

and  by  1968  a  new  hospital,  the  Northern  Cochise  Community  Hospital,  was 

built  with  a  $700,000  bond  issue   (Arizona  Rang;e^Newg,  Vol.  85,  1968). 

During  this  period  the. number  of  churches  increased  in  the  community 

until  the  1970  total  was  17.     A  radio  station  b^^gan  broadcasting 

in  1959  (ibid.  ,  p..  117).      The  railroad  began  passenger  service  to  the 

community  in  1961,  but  discontinued  it  after  a  few  years.  Greyhound 

and  Trailways  bus  lines  began  stoppi^ng  regularly,  providing  yet  anotl>ej? 

transportation  link  to  the  rest  of  the  country.     In  1957,  the  town  went' 

to  a  city  manageV-council  type  of  government  and  since  then  has  annexed 

largo  tracts  of  ]\and  surrounding  the  town  for  future  development, 

Ranching  remained  constant  during  this  period  of  Willcox 's 
•   history.    During  4^40,  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  county  was  93,000, 
but  by  1958  had  oiliy  risen  to  96,000   (Bakarich,  1958^ ^P'.-'»'33)  .     In  1970, 
the  number  of  beefivW         was  slightly  over  68,000  ^Arizona  Agriculture  r 
Bulletin,  1971).  'That  the  total  number  of  beef  cattle  did  not  increase 
should  not  be  tc^ken  \as  an  indication  of  the  decline  of  the  cattle 

industry.     Since  I thei Second  World  War,  two  feedlots  have  been  built  in 

^  ( 

the  area,  and  twcKlJ.^^estock.  auction  barns  have  been  in  operation  in 
Willcox.     Schultz  (19is4>  p.  72)   estimates  that  some  30,000  head  of  cattle 
are  shipped  out  of  Willcoj^  yearly.     The  cattle  industry  has  leveled  off 
in  terms*  of  the  number  of  cattle  on  the-  range,  but  through  better  range 
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management,  more  efficient  breeding  practices,  and  i-mproving  market 
conditions,  the  industry  has  remained  very  stable. 

farming  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  since  the  en^  of  the 
Second  World  War.     Irrigated  acreage  has  increased  from.  12,000  acres 
in  1945  to  over  127,000  acres  in  1971  (Arizona  Agriculture  Bul- 
letin, 1945,   1972).     After  the  end  of  the  ^ar,  agriculture  became 
increasingly  commercially  successful  as  first  cotton,  then  lettuce  and 
sugar  beets  began  to  be  grown  in  quantity  in  the  area.     In  the  mid- 
1960s  a  group  of  farmers  from  western  Texas  began  settling  the  area 
of  the  town  of  Willcox   (the  Stewart  Di-strict)  .     Although  much  of  their 
land  is  outside  of  Cochise  County,  this  influx  of  new  agriculturalists  . 
shows* up  as  a  jump  of  over  25,000  irrigated  acres  for  Cochise  County 
between  1966  and  1967   (ijbid. ,   1967 ,  1968).  ^  * 

Support  industries  developed  in  the  town  along  with  this  in- 
crease in  farming  activity.     Two  lettuce  processing  plants  located  in 
the  town  and  began  processing  up  to  200  carloads  of  lettuce  a  week, 
or  two- thirds  the  nation's  demand  (Schultz,  1964,  p.  96t-v — I^- the— 19€9s-r-  - 
an  irrigation  pipe  manufacturing  company  was  located  in  the  town,  as 
well  as  many  small  businesses . specializing  in  pump  installation,  repa^, 
and  maintenance.     In  the  farming  areas,  grain  storage  pl-ants,  chemical 
fertilizer  plants  and  a  meat  packing  plant  begcin  operating  during  this 
period.  ^  .  ' 

Retirement  communities,  first  introduced  into  the  area  in  the  late 
1950s,  have  come  to  be  important  to  Willcox.     By  far,  the  most  successful 
is  Arizona  Sunsites,  located  about  35  mile's  southwest  of  the  town,  near' the  ^ 
old  mining  town  of  Pearce.     As  of  1970,  some  300  homes  had  been  constructed 
in  the  community.     Other  land  development  schemes  have  not  faired  as  well  as 
Arizona  Sunsites.    Ome,  the  Twin- Lakes  development ,  located  immediately 

to  the  south  of  Willcox,  i§  reminiscent  of  the  early  mining  speculatfOTis  

that  occurred  in^he  Dos  Cabezas  area.     During  1968  and  1969  when  the 
development  was  underway,  planeloads  of  prospective  l^uyers  from  the'mid- 
westerrl  states  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  flew  in  to  look  at  the  investment 
properties   (Arizona  Range  News,  Vol.  87,  No.  30,  1970).     A  restaurant  - 

and  a  nine-hole  golf  course  were  constructed,  and  streets  were  laid  put 
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for  future  populations.     Unfortunately,  the  water  supply  of  the  area 
was  not  potable,  and  development  has  been  declining  since  this  fact 
became  apparent  in  the  early  1970s:    Again,  reminiscent  of  the  Dos 
Cabezas  mining  activities,  the  development  firm  changed' hands  in  dn 
effort  to  improve  upon  the  invest]fient/  but  so  far  has  itiet  with  little 
success.  ■  . 

There  have  been  other  attempts  to  create  retirement  developments 
3vithin  the  Willcox  basin  during  this  period,  but  with  the  majority  of 
them  it  is  too  early  to  predict  their  eventual  success  or  failure.  If 


they  do  succeed,  they  will  add  another  outlying^opulation  which  tl^ 
community  will  service. 


State  and  national  governmental  operations  have  also  expanded 
in  the  community  during  this  latter  period.     In  the  southern  part  of  the 
basin,  the  Chiricahua  National  Monument  was  established  ir;i  1924.  Currently, 
th^  Monument  employs  a  park  ranger,  a  naturalist,  a  geologist,  and  other 
maintenance  and  administrative  personnel.     In  the  town  of  Willcox 
itself, "are  located  a  number  of  governmental  agencies.     These^ include 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee,  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service  office^,  and  the  Immigration 
-Border  Patrol.     Because  of  the  variety  of  agencies,  the  governmental 
^influence  ii^  the  communitfy  is  widespread.     No  military  agencies  are 
located  in  the  community,  although  the  Willcox  Playa  was  utilized  as 
a  bombing  range  during  World~>War  II.     It  is  still  listed  on  the  official 
state  maps  as  the  "Willcox  Dry  Lake  Bombing  Range,"  and"  remains  under 
governmental  control. 

S|:ate  agencies  which  have  located  in  the  community  in  the  last 
20  years  include  a  Highway  Department  maintenance  station,  a  State 
Employment  office,  aqd  the  University  of  Arizona  Cooperative  Extension 
office  and  Community  Development  office.  , 

Although  the  economic  benefits  of  the  influence  of  governmental 
agencies  is^ often  stressed,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  agencies 
have  a  social  effect  as  well.     They  bring  to  the  community  a  number  of 
employees  and  their  families  with  broad  national  outlooks  becajase  of  their 
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Fig.27.  The  Twin  Lakes  development  was  built  af  the  southern 
edge  of  the  city  of  Willcox,  ^ 


Fig.  28.  Water  from  deep  underground  wells  is  used  to  fill  the 
lake  of  Twin  Lakes  Estates. 
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<'xporic?ncer»  of  workinq  in  many  parts  of  tho  country.     The  effects  of 
the*  ptQHoxicn  of  those  agencies  and  offices  cut  qcross  mo^^t  of  the  economi-c 
and  social  qroupirKjs  of  the  community:     some  are  \g])i5eirned  with  aj^r^iculture 
and  canchinq,  othoK^s  with  community  progress,  still  others  with  blasinoss 
and  financial  Ut?volopmont ,     The  Immigration  Border  Patrol  watches \^  C 
illf'gal  crossings  ^f  the  international  border,  while  the  staffs  at  the 
Mational  Monumont  and  Fort  Bowie    Historic  Site  cater  to  the  ever  incceasin^ 


tourir.t.  or  short-tf^rm  res^idont  population  of  the  area, 

I    Tho  majjr  tr<;»n<is  of  this  last  pej-iod,  of  the  histjpry  of  the 
Willrox  community  have  been  the  growth  of  agrifculture,  the  increase 
•kn  social,  religious  and  health  facilities  of  the  town  of  Willcox/and  the' 
increasing  numbers  of  new  residents.     Transportation  remains  vital  to 
the  community,  and  the  routing  of  Interstate  Highway  10  through  the  town 
has  resulted,  in  a  widening  of  the  market  and  leisure  time  horizons  of 
♦the  residents,  I  * 

Bpcause  of  the  ease  with  which  the  community  can  be  reached, 
now  populations  have  entered  the  area.     Seasonal  residents — usually 
retired  couples  who  have  purchased  home 9  either  in  the  community  or  in 
t;he  outlying  development  communities—are  becoming  more  notic'eable  in 
tht}  area.     Tourists,  the  most  transient  of  the  seasonal  residents, 
^aro  considered  a  ma4^r  market  for  service  businesses     Motels,  gasoline 
.stations,  restaurants,  and  trailer  parks  have  sprung  up  to  meet  the  needs 
o*f  these  populations.  ,  '  : 

Throughout  the  history  of  Willcox,  diversity  in  the  economic,' 
social,  and  cultural  sjsteins  of  the  surrounding  area  has  contributed  •  to  the 
overall  strength  of  the  community.    This  diversity ,  coupled  with  a  strong 
consciousness  of  the  community,  has  overcome  the  national  trend  of  the 
decline  of  thel  small  town.    The  number  of  new  influences  which  have  affected 
the  town  throughout  its  history,  and  the .retention  of  some  basic  patterns  of 
•  community  life  arfe  fefcriking:  'mining,  dryj- farming,  ranehing,  |  comlfnuriiiqati 


f 


irrigation  farm^hg. 


activitti^s,  b6  they 


periodk  of  groWth  an<||  decline  during  the^istor^  o'f*  Willcox.  !  Goverrinenlt 


oii^. 


ervice  industiiy,  and  la.n<3  development  h^ve  all  had 


ly,  land  '^nana^eineni,' 'O^r  coirahunity  sjLrvicje  have 
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provided  iparkots  for  the  town  and  have  provided  avenuefs  for  the  dissemination 

of  new  idoay  and  life  patterns.  ^iHcox  has  become,  ove^r  the  years, 

what  one  now,  resident  described  as  a  "sophisticated  rural  community," 

Wil  Icox  doesn't  consider:  itself  provincial;  perhaps  never  did,  for 

when  the  town  was  incorporated  it  was  named  "the  City  o&^illcox." 

The*  trends  of  the^ cojranunity  through  this  portion  of  its  history  are 

summarized  in  Figure  ?9.' 


Fig. 29.  Major  activities  and  their  importance  in  the  WiUcox  Area,  1919-1970. 
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WJLLCOX  IN  THE  1970S 


Ittespective  of  the  potential  for  economic  development,  in 
the  final  analysis  ,^  the  willingness  and  determination  of  th0 
people  to  invest  time  and  funds  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  community  and  to  encourage  others,  to  do  likewise 
.       is  the  jargost  contributing  factor  in  the  development  of 

any  area, ..It  Willcox' s.  economy  is  left  to  luck  and     ^  ' 
good  fortune  without  any  conscious  effort  *to^  ^stimulate  and  , 
•  •       utilize  its  resources,  the  future  is  bleak;  bjut  if  effort' 

is  marshalled  toif/ard  expanding  the  leconomy,  then  the.  area's  ' 

economic  future, is  bright  (Despain  &  Associates,  1971,  ^ 

pp.  28-29)  .        '      .  •  "    *^  . 

•  The  Community    ?         '  '  "         '  , 

m 

Wh^t  is  Wii^lcox?  -From  the  beginrflng,  this  report  has  stressed 
the  variety  of  infJ^uences  which  have  shaped  the  town  into  its  present 
"^onf  iguration.     Like  the  proverbial  ej^hant  described  by  seyen  blind 


men,  Willcox  continues^  to  *look  like,  different  thing^  to 


different 

popplo.i    It  is/  by  self-proclamation,   the  "Cattle  Capital  or  'the  Country . " 

,  ~  *.»  •  ' 

To  some,   this  constant  presence  of  ranchirtg  defines  Willcox  as  a  "Western** 
or  "row  Town.'*     Thr*  apaual  Rox  Allen  Days  festival',   instigated  in  1952a.' 
str'  .iSf      ttio  we.stf»rn,  cowboy  image  of  the  town.     As  one  re»iX)rter  put 
It,  Willcox  fias  '*...a  unique  linkage  of  pipesent  and  very  'real'  'western  - 
c  ulture  with  the  national  myth  o€  the  cowboy,,  expressed  in  the ^ form  of 
a  I'onnunitv  wide  festival"    (Mcjjg^ghan  &  Stone,   1961,  p.  22). 
'i  Willcox,   including  the  surrounding  areas,  is  more  than  the  id^al 

:>f  this  one  occupational  group.     Although  the  mystique  or  "cvlnture" 
f  f  thio  -owboy  is  often  used  as  a  rallying  point  or  identifying  mark  of 
the  community,  the  other  forces  of  the  different  occupations,  national^^ties , 

tiiiKj  [;atterns,  and  land  ecology  make  up  Willcox  as  well.     Not  everyone 
is  a  cowboy,  although  he  or  .she  may  appear  to  be  one  during  the  annual 
Rex  Allen  Days  festival.    The  strength  of  the  community  is  in  its 


diversity,  not  the  adherence^ 


forrtmu 


This  section  describes  some 


lunity  ad  it  began  theVdeCi 


o  one  Wiay  of  making  a  living  over  all 


of  the  salient  feature$  of  tho 


on 


c,de  of  the  1970s.     The  empihasis  her^  w 
pulling  together  the  sodiail  siprands  op  the  community.  Following 
th|s,  the  school  system  will -be  Idesbribed  as  it  has  developed  throu^ih 
the  years  within. the  context  of  the  community.        .  ' 


others 
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The  common  charactorifitic  of  tho  population  picture  of  Willcox 

and  the*  surrounding  ar^sa  is  tho/ste<^dy  qrowth  it  has  oxperienced  over  the 

^  I  ,    V  ^ 

last  40  years,  "  ThcT  of  f  icia^,  pdpulation  for  the  town  itself  in  1970  was 

.  *  **  / 

2^S^0  (U,S.^ureau  of  Census,  0,910).    This  is  below  the  3,000  person 

,  figure  of  1965,  and  common  understanding  in  the  town  is  that  the  official 

census  figures  ^wore  low,    Butf  this  relatively  small  population 

is  indicative  only  of  the  tovy|h  itself.    The  surrounding  area  contains 

far  more  people,^  The  1970  population  count  for  the  school  district 

I  (sqe  Figurle  1)  was'  4^4i5.    The'school  dis^ridt  linej  stops  at  the  top  of 

Cochise  County  for  political  rjiasons,  evjin  though  the  "trade  area"  of 

the  compiunity  extends  farthpr.    Willcox  is  tne  major  town  within  a 


50-milo  radius,  and  estimates  i^n  %he  Community  Prospectus  (1971) 
and  Comprehensive  Plan  (1971)  place  the  .number  o'f  people  affected  by  ^ 
^,  the  trade  .of  Willcox  to  bef  between  "8,000  and  10,000,     The  "trade  are^" 
has  been  established  on  tl^e  following  grounds;    newspaper  circulation, 
utilities  hookups   (teXpphbne,  electricity,  etc),  and  bank  customers. 
But  it  would  be  incorrept/^  to  assume  that  the  population  of  *thQ^rade 
area  regularly  markets  or  otherwisci  uses  the  facilities  of  the  town, 
'rtie  closeness  of  Tucson  (reachable  within  about  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
the  interstate)  draws  mipch  of  the  busineiss  of  the  Willcox  area  to  that 
city..    Saf ford,  a  community  situated  about  50  miles  to  the  north  of 
Willcox,  is  rapidly  expanding,  and  the  existence  of  discount  stores  as 
well  as  larger  chain  stores  draws  people  tp  that  community  as  well. 
The  markets  of  Willcox  are  expanding  and  continue  to  serve  the  community.. 
The  importance  of  ;fucsop  and  Safford  to  the  community  are  ,that  they 
/        indicate  that  Willcjgx  is  not  an  isolated  town.     The  isolation  is  broken 
ddwittSy-  other  factors  besides  transportation  and\marketing ,    Daily  and 
T^weekly  newspapers '„f ran  Tucson  are  regularly  received  in  Willcox,  -Phoenix 
and  Los  Angeles  newspapers  are  also  circulated  in  town.     Four  television 
charirjef^ls  cjrbn  tie  reiceived  from  tucson  wii|h  a  normal  antenna,  and  a  cclbl^ 


telev 
this 


liis  'n 


isiori  company,  which  has  been  located  in  town  sii^ce  1971  increases' 

\  '   • 

umbejr  "to  eight,  . 


yi(he  ajaterstate  highway  also  serves  the  recrjleat'lon  needs  of 


.  I' 


though  there  is  a  movie  theater  located  in  the  town,  it 


the  people .  A 

is  not  fre^^iuented  by  the  ^ult  population.     Instead,  a  dinner  and  a  movie 
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in  thi»*^city  of  Tucson  has  become  a  commonTtrc^aaJLioj^^  Other 
cultural  events  of  that  city,  ranging  from  pop  music  concerts'"''E5*"opxiriLf 
draw  people  of  all  ages  out  of  Willcox  and  into  Tucson  many  times  a 
month «  >  -  .  . 

The  ago  and  sex  ratio  of  the  population  of  the  Willcox  area 
reflect  this  increasing  "pull"  of  Tucson  and  places  beyond.     In  thig 
sense,  Willcox  is  similar  to  many  small  towns:     there  is      noticeable   ^  * 
lack  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  as  they  leave  the 
area  after  high  school  gradiiation  in  ^search  of  a  different  life.  The 

popUljatipn^  distributign  of  the  school  rlistrict  is''1?hown  in  Figure  30  J 
The  outmigratictn  of  the  area  is  not  limited  to  young  people - 
Community  residents  understand  tfie  delicate  balance  of  their  livelihood 
and  the  economic  strength  of  the  community,  and  the  necessity  to  leiive 
the  area  when  conditions  are  not  favorable.     One  businessman  described 
a  hypothetical  sequence  of  migration,  which  well  indicates  the  larger 
population  network  to  which  v/illcox  is  tied.     He  began*  by  saying  that 
if  a  service  businessman  were  to  find  that  farming  had  declined  and  made 
his  business^  uneconomical,  that  person  would  have  to  move  to  Tuqson. 
There  in  Tucson,  the  pressure  of  that  person  and  his  family  would  force 
a  similarly  employed  person*  from  Tucson  to  move  to  Phoenix.  There, 
the  same  set  of  events  would  force  someone  from  Phoenix  to  move  to  Los^ 
Angeles.  , 

Whether  this  description  of  population  dynamics  is  correct 
in  all  details  need  not  be^  a.  concern  of  this  history.     What  is  iingortant 
about  this  illustration  is  that  a  general  westward  migration  in  the  nation 
is  recognized  also  in  Willcox.    This  migration  in  fact  begins  in  tbe  Midwest, 
the  home  of  many  of  the  new  retirees,  as  well  as  many  of  the  younger 
teachers  in  the  school  system-     The  naming  of  .Tucspr^^  Phoenix  and  Los 
Angeles  j|n  the  i|Llustration  also  indicates  tl:^e  refiSrence  points  |for.  )the 


area,  as  do  the 


peo{>3ie  ^look  ^to  the  ^eqt  for 


as  ^  ''general  ci 


newspapors  arriv 


Itural  djireqtion 


news 


ing  from  thedel  three  cities-     Irf  shclrt 

i  ■    i  1  i  . 

,^  markets,  and  what  can  be  desqrjjibed  ^^ 


The  erjph^sis  in  the  preceding , paragraphs  on  migration  sihould 
not  be  interpreted  as  mfeaning  that  the  community  is  dyi^jjg  out.  As 

.*     •  183  ' 
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Male 


Femalo 


194 


239 


335 


r 


'     I  .     Total  Male  2049 

I 


96 


88 


148 


161 


104 


161 
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104 


62 


69 
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105 
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159 


137 
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.  67 
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68 


68 


57 


/ 


77 


1 1 


TotEl  Feifl^le-  2182 


Total  4^1 


244 


221/ 
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Fig.30.  Population  by  age  and  sex  in  Willcox  School  District  No.  13. 
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mentioned  i)toviously,  tho  tjoneral  Irond  in  ovi^rall  fH)pulation  fiijurc^s 
Is  pno  of  rontinii<>d  qrowth.     The  out-migration  ifi  occurr irui  in  iUo  inu* 
brackotg  of  IB  to  30,  hut  iimniqration  ia  occurring  lot  othnr  agt-  bracki'ts, 
fhat. the  general  population  of  the  community  is  getting  older  is  perhaps 
distorted  by  the  number  of  retirees  who  areo entering  the  area.  Young 
peop]^e  with  faijiilies  also  continue  to  enter  the- community .    A  diffetd^t  -'•^ 
trend  may  indeed  be  beginning  in  the  community:    very  recent  immigrants 
to  Willcox  and  the  area  refer  to  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  niedium-sized 

town  as  the  reasorj  why  they  chose  to  settle  there.     If  the  "return  to 

'  ■  1.  I 

j  the  smjill  town"  ethic  continues |  the  good  geographic  and  economic  position  * 

which  Willcox  enjoys  cpdld  bring  more  people  into  its  community. 

Although  the -Mexican  American  people  in  the  town  constitute  almost 

30%  of  the  population,  and  within  the  ^chool  district  almost  20%,  it  has 

not  been  until  very  recently  that  they  have  begun  to  be  an  effective 

social  and  political  force  within  the  community.     In  the  farming  and  ranching 

areas  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  itself,  Mexican  Americans  have  played 

important  roles  in  the  developing  economy  of  the  community-  Migrant 

fkbbr  has  been  used  in. lettuce,  beet,  and  cotton  prdduction,  although 

increasing  mecKanlzation  has  lessened  the  v^j^  of  farm  labor  for  the  last 

t^o  of  these  crops.     Long-term  farm  and  rancfr labor  has  been  done  by 

members  ^f  this  population  throughout  the  history  of  the  area.  Today 

Mexican  Americans  are  repre^nted  on  all  levels  of  agricultural  businesses. 

Within  the  town,  few  Mexican  Americans  have  traditionally  been 

-represented  in  business  or  civic  organizations,  although  this  is  changing. 
A  grocery  market  owned  by  a  Mexican  American  has  more  than  triple'd  its 
flo6r  area  in  the  last  three^years/  and  Willcox  elected  a  Mexican 
American  to  the  city  council  in, 1972.     The  school  system  has  had 
few  Mexican  Americans  in  teaching  or  administrative  positions,  although 

many  c^rry  jOut  majlntehancej^  aide,  and  ol^ep  operational  functio]j)s,  Df 
the  school.  i  ^ 


Accordi^ig  to  resildent^  a^er  W|>t^  War  (EI,  Mexican  Am^ricdVis 


began  to  junderstand  their  (Jpntributi'ons  i\o  the  Icommunity,.  They  he 
with  the  building  of  the  veterans*  clulj>  abd  brought  kboplj  a  change 
qon'sciousness  withm  the  Mexican  community  based,  on  the*  importance 


ped 

f 

in 


of  participating  in  the  activities  W  the  tolyn. 
is  continuing.  '  185 
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This  is  a  trend  which 


There  is  a  danger  in  calling  attention  to  and  labeling  one 


tftoup,  such  as  tho  Mexican  Americans,  in  a  community.    That  danger  lies 
in  tbe  tendency  to  identify  all  members  of  that  community  as  similar 
and  forget  the  differences  they  may  have  with  one  another,  and  the 
similarities  they  have  with  other  people  in  the  community.  Categorization 
always  detracts  from  the  uniqueness  and  fullness  of  the  people  being 
described.    Just  as  wkllcox  itself  cannot  be  aicuratloly  described  as  - 
"a  cattle  town,"  so,  too,  identifying  one  segment  of 'its  population  can 
obscure  the  totality  of  the  community. 

With  this  caveat  lin  mind,  it  is  also  necessary  to  point  out  , 

•  '  ^  •  •    '  .  \  I  * 

the  s^ense  of  community  that  m^any  Mexiccin  Americans  have  xn  Willcox, 

'■^  .  . 

By  choice,  most  of  them  live  within  one  section  of  the  town,  worship 
at  the  same  church,  and  speak  a  common  language  in^ addition  to  English. 
Most  have  been  employed  in  lower  paying  jobs,    Out*of  these  characteristics, 
bonds  have  been  tprmed.     The  Mexican  Americans  in  Willcox  have  a  sense  of 
togetherness  at  times,  just  as  the  cowboys,  local  business  people,  and 
teachers  and  their  families  do.     As  the  1970s  b^gan,  the  etfect  of  these  bonds 
within  the  group  of  people  with  Mexican  American  heritage  began  to  b$ 
directed  toward  ^af  fee  ting  some  poJ,iti€;al  and  social  changes  in  the  town. 
The  town  has- responded  well,  and  most  community  members  recognize  the  , 

"Strength  that  this  segment  of  the  Willcox  population  will  add  to  the 

> 

total  community. 

One  of  the  p^licvasive  features  of  the  life  of  W^illcox  has  been 
its  commitment  towards  growth  and  improvement,     it  is  not  a  conservative 
town  and  is  continuously  involved  in  bringing  new  features  of  community 
life  to  the  area.     The  local  government  has.  always  been  close  to  the 

business  structure  and  has  sponsored  many  activities  which  have  resulted 
in  making  Willcok^a  '*better  place  to  live." 

?wn  was  c^rganiz^d  in  1915 ,  |  a^  mayor-city^  course:. 1  | 
gcvernment  wai  cj^^tld.     jrhis^' type  of  government  continued  until  j.957 
when;  the  g>ositi9h  of  cityi  manager  wals  added,    during  the  titna  betveen 
191(5'|  and  1957,  the  city  government  wjas  active  ^jn  creaiting  a'  park  next 


/ 


t($ '  the  railroad  statjion,  v|hich  hds  becojtie  the- Mowca^.6  of  thcj'town;  it 
has  operated  a  sewage/  disposal  system  dihce  1959-7— iftfeeoduced  natural 
gas  services  soon  after  World  War  II,  operated 'the  hospital  after  1951, 
and  purchased  a  water  system  in  1956  (McCleneghan  &  StoJie,  1961*  p.-  6)  . 
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In  1952,  the  Rex  Allea  Days  festival  was  organized  by  the  Chamber  of 

t 

Conunerce,  and  through  close  cooperation  with  the*  local  gover^kment,  has 

>  .  -  — — 

grown  to  monumental  proportions.    Each  year  coring  the  first  week  ^f 
October,  the  festival  is  held  with  the  cowboy  star  Rex  Allen  in  the 
parade  and  stage  show.    Although  the  festival  was  organized  in  order  to 
bolster  trade  of  local  businesses,  it  h^s  become  the  largest  cultural,  I 
qvent  of  the  community.    Although  oth^r  coiraiiunities  also'fai^  yearly, 
celebrations  (such  as  "Helldorado  Days"  in  Tanbs^ne)  Rex  Allen  Days 
lias  become  a  success  not  only  as  a  ccromercial  venture  but  also  as  a  yearly, 
intensification  C|f|  the  ideas  an^.  values  of  the  Wiljlcox  jcpmmijinity  •  ^ 

'  After  19S7,  when  the  position  of  city  manager  was  added  to  the 

local  government,  zoning  laws,  city  annexation,  hiilding  codes,  and  the 
paving  of  the   remainder  of  the  streets  in  the  town  took  place.    The  city 
has  also  sponsored  various  economic  and  business  surveys,  the  latest 
being  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  City  ^  WillcQx  (1971),  These 
surveys  and  plans  are  all  aimed  at  attracting  more  business  to  the  town. 
Small  manufacturing  businesses  are  especially  being  courted.     Thus  ' 
far  an  irrigation  pipe  manufacturing  plant  and  a  number  of  farm  machinery 
businesses  have  been  added  to  the  town.   /-  • 

Between  i^^^-  a^  the  city  built  an  extensive  park  area  on 

the  north  sid^.  of  t<^vkh  which  includes  a  large  swdLmming  pool,  tennis 
courts,  and  p'^i^ftic  area.     This  park  illustrates  the  continuing  civic 
improvement  spipjit  of  the  community,  especially  its  government.  Not 
«nly  was  this  ^^^^  with  its  free  swimming  pool  fgr  all  communl^ty  residents, 
built  in  that  yjear,  but  a  visitors*  center  and"  museum  was  also  built. 
This  center,  staffed  by  city  employees.,  has  one  of  the  finest  display 
museums  of  any  town  in  the  state  or  region.    In  the  center,  the  history 
of  the  area  is  displayed,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  Nino  Cochise  is  on 
hand  to  greet  visitors  and  townspeople  aj;|.i3^e. 


By  the  early  1970s,  the  "City 
share  of  commun-i-%y  activities.  Besides 


programs  mentioned  above,  the  local  government  had  by  tliis 


of  l^ill^pj:*^  had  Itaken  on  its 
the  rec^ec.tional  am  cultural 


tim$  become 


the  source  for,  the  town's  water  supply,  Aatural  gas,  s^Wag^  anci  garbage 
'disposal,  and  fire  protection.     The  city  gQ^^Jarnnterft^  also  spons6re5  an 
art  leagfue  and  in  1970  dedicated  a  new  library.     Leadership  was  energetic, 
and  participation  in  council  sessions  was  high.. 
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The  economic  picture  of  the  community  was  not  as^  bright  as  the 
^picture  of  local  governmental  activities,    A  report  on  the  economy  of 

the  area  published  in  1971  (Despain  &  Associates,  *1971)  noted  that  of  the 
•more  than  8,000  people  in  the  ^Willcox  trade  area,  only,  about  one-fourth 
were  conside;:ed  to  be  in  *  the  l^bor  force.    Of  that  25%,  almost  one  peirson 
in  eighty  was  unemployed  (ilpicji,,  197^,  p^.  17-18).  ^  ^ 

I      Part  of.jthe  r^eason  for  the  high  ilneifiployment  rates  is  the 
agricultuiral  base  of  the  area,^but  even  at  that,  the  average  family 
income  level  has  remained  low;  estim^ed  in  1970  to  be  $8,333.    Of  the 
^,535  persons  lifted  as  residents  of  the  school  district^  18.2%  were 
below  the  federal  poverty  level  bas-ed  on  income  and.  family  size. 

The  major  economic  activities  in  the  Willcox  .are^  center  around 
agriculture,  tpujp^sm,  and  govejjnment  (ibid. ,  1^1^  p.^'21)  .    As  has  been 
noted  earlier,  ranching  has  remained ^a  steady,  slightly  increasing  activity 
in  the  area,  with  about  50/000  head  of  cattle  being  shipped  ouV^f 
Willcox  a  year;    Agriculture  has  grown  fastest,^  and  land  put  under  irriga- 
tion has  increased  1,000%  since  1945.    Tourisjn,  which  accounts  for  much  of 
the  retail  trade  of  the  city  of  Willcox,  contiryaes  to  grow,  albeit  not  at 
the  rates  other  parts  of  Arizona  have  experienced.    An  economic  survey 
of  the ^ town  carried  out  in  1970  noted  that  fully  two-thirds  o?  the 
employment  work  force  in  Willcox 's  commercial  establishments  were  supported 
by  elastomers  originat^ing  outside  of  the  city  (University  pf  Arizona 
Department  of  Geography,  1971,  p.  24). 

Within  the  city  itself >  the  major  employers  aje  ^e -School 
system,  the  hpspital,  and  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  Electric  Cpoj)erative, 
each  employing  between  60   and  150  persons.    The  economic  survey  cited,  ^ 
above  notes  that  over  370  persons  were  employed  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trades  in  WiJflcox  in  1970-  (ibid*,,  1971,^.  11).    Governmental  employment 
accounts  for  10%  of  the  Willcox  employment  scene  (Willcox  Community 
972)  .       |:      ^  I  I  I  ' 


P^rosp 

pctus. 

1  Of  course  not  all  of  the  whc^lesale  and  retail  tr^de  emplioyees 
.if  .        ■  ' 

are  serving  the  tourists' trade. 


ptlt  the  4b  service  stations,  eating  places, 


employed]  sopie  ll|4  people  in  11970  (Unjiv^rsity  of 
Geographic,  1971,ip.  40). 


and  motjBls  of  Willco:! 
Arizona'  Departnent  o 

The  city  of  Willcox  supports  itself  with  a  1%  sales  tax.  on 

retail  trade  within  the  city.     Supplemental;  revenues  come  from  the 

■    '  ( 


z 


/ 


uporal ion  of   tluy  uti ii tics  and  services  montioncd  qarlier,  with  the 

«'X(M«().l  t(ni  of    th(>  hc)S[>iful,  wlii(.h  h<)f;  hcH^n  .si •  I f --mf f  ic i out  and  Under  iLt; 

own  board -oi  director?;  since  1957.     Recent  bond  Issues  Cor  ci^y  iinprovomont 

have  been  passed  without  difficulty.    The  latest  was  a  $325,000  issue  for 

a  new  water  system  in  1970  to  correct  the  high  fluorid-e  system  that  was 

in  use  at  the  time.  [  The  city  government  also  Receives  federal  revenue 

shciring  funds,  which  are  used  for  equipment  and  building  maintenance 

and  repair.  *        ^\  • 

Besides   the  city  sales  tax, ' residents  of ^  the  Willcox  , community 
\  \  '     '        .1  -        '      /  ^         ,  '     ■    ■ '  ' 

pay  a  3%  state  salfes  tax.     Pr'operty  takes  in  Arizp^ia  are  (Sivided' among 

four  classes:     transportation  and  mining,  communications  and  utilities, 

coinmercial  and  industrial  properties,  and  residential  and  agricultural 

properties.     Residential  and  agricultural  properties, are  taxed  at  3f^% 

assessed  valiie,  while  transportation  and  mining  properties< are,  taxed 

at  60%  assessed  value.     The  other  two  classes  fall  between  the^se  two 

'extremes.     Willcox  has  traditionally  benefited  from  this  division.  '  The 

community  has  large  transportation  holdings  within  its  boundaries  (the 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad)  as  well  as  an  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  pipeline 

and  a  large  electric  cpoper'ative.     Property  tax  rates  are  given  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 

PROPERTY  TAX.  RATE.  PER  100  ASSESSED  VALUE  ANC)  ASSESSED  VALUATION 


erJc 


1969 

1970 

1971 

Net  Assessed  Valu.ation 

$12,644,449^00 

$13,915,325.00. 

$14,444,116.00 

\ 

Elementary  School 
High  School 

Commi|nity  College  | 
)State 
XouhiyP 

"  ! 

3:25 
2.47 
.93| 
2,20 
3.18 

3.29 
2.56 
1.15 
1.65 
3.17 

2.23 
2.62 
!1.27| 
1.90  j 
3 . 29  i 

Tital 'p.titsidd  Clity 

1 

;L2j03  1 

\        ^  ii.b2i 

11.31  \ 

I- 

City^          /      ,  1 

r  '  •  1 

2.00 

.[  ■     ,2.00  ' 

■      .  ' 
■  ■  •     .  '  '2.00 

,  j 

j Total 

14.03 

1  13.82 

■«       13.31  1 

t 

Source:     Willcox,  Arizona  Community  Prospectus,  1972 
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Predictions  into  the  -future  economic  patteri>s  of  the  conununity 

are  difficult.     In  1970,  \it  yas  reported  that  the  declining  agricultural 

,   market  and  poor  .crop  yields  were  threatening  this  important  economic'*  - 

pillar  of  the  community,     feince  that"  time,  higher  grain  prices  and 

better  crops  have  resu/lt^ed  in  an  upsurge  of  agricultural  activity - 

Increases  in  the  price 'of  beef  will  also  probably  boost  the  cattle  ' 

industry  of  the  area,  and  the  use  of  feedlots  to  supt)lement' range  feeding 

^^^^  tihis  portion  of  the  qponomy . .  ^he  cattle  industry*  has  always 

been  very  dependent,  on  rainfall,  and  tl>e  cojttinuing  dry  weather  over  the 

■        f  ■  .... 
last  few  years  i^  hurting  the  success  of  this  sector  of  the  economy. 

■  Tourism  is  increasing,  and  afl. though  the  "business  loop"  through  Jthe  iTown 

of  Willcox  was  bypassed  in  1^69,  the  downtown  businesses  continue  to  do 

trade  with  the  automobile  passengers,    as  Willcox  is  the  first  major  town 

one  meets  west  of  the  New  Mexico  line  and  east  of  Tucson. 


The  Schools  of  Willcox, 

 ''  ''  "  ^ — '  r  "  .  • 

TfiB  comb^Lned  Willcox  School  District  No.  13  covers%n  area  of 
approxfimately  925  square  fniles .     This « area  follows  the  general  outlines  of 
•the  Willcox  Basin  (see  Figure  1),  although  the  exact  boundaries  have  been 
drawn  out  of  political.,  rather  than'  s*trictly  geographic  coiisiderations.  With- 
m  this  large  area  live  over  1,450  sifu'dents,  approximately  one-half  within  the 
city  of  Willcox  and  one-half  outside  the  city^.    The  average  enrollment  of" 
school  districts  in  ArizofT^in  1971-72  was/ 1,531.     The  school  district , 
itself  is  governed  by  a  fiverperson  Board  ]of  Trustees  which  meets  monthly 
to  decide  issues  pertaining  to  the  operat4on  of  the  educational  system.  The 
district  has  a  superintendent,  1;hree  buildling  principals /  and  71  teachers  ' 
who  carry  out  the  instructional  program  with  the  students.     Two  counselors, 
nijiei  instructional  and"  seven  clerical  aides' assist  in  the  schools,  and  the      .  • 
,  maintenance  and  operation, of  school  buildings  and  busses  are  carried  out  by 
27  janitorls  and  drij vets .  ^ 

The  orgariiziiltion  of  the  instryctJ 


kn' 


onal  program,  developed } through 
elementary  school,  ai  middle 


county'  and  ^tate  gulidilines,  insists  o^-xiuux,  m 

school,  ajid  a|  high  school. ^All  schoo;js  aire||U^ 


^Data  given  here  are  for  the  19^1-72'  school  ye^r! 
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'school  contains  grades  kindergarten  through  four;  .the  middle  school, 
grades  five  through  eight;  and  the  high  school,  grades  nine  through ^ 
twelve.    The  middle  and  high  schools  are  located  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  share  cafeteria,^ auditorium,  and'library  (media  center)  resources. 
The  elementary  school  is  located  about  a  half -mile  away  (see  Figure  35) .  . 
The  number  of  students  in  each  school  is  roughly  equal:     541  in  the  * 
r  elementary,  497  in  the  middle ^school,  and  425  in  the  high  school.  The 
student  population  has  the  same  general  ethnic  composition  as  the 
community  at  large:     approximately  70%  are  Anglp,'  26%  Mexican-American, 
and  the  remaining  4%  black. and  other  ethnic  backgrounds,  • 

The  Willcox  §^ool  System  selves  as  an  extenscon  center  for  both 
the  Cochise  County  College,  a  two-year  college  ijn  Douglas,  Arizona;  which' 
was  opened  in  .1964 ,.•  and  the  state  system,  including  t'ae  University  of  Arizona 
and  Northern  A^ij^na  University.     These  institutions  also,  draw  upon  the  ' 
VJillcox  system  fbj^  students.    Although  the  University  of  Arizona  at  . 
Tucson  has  traditionally  received  the  greatest  number  of  Willcox. students  ' 
going,  on  to  college,"  Cochise  College  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
in  this  regard.    Many,  people  feel  that  it  is  easier  to  go  on  to  a 
large^ university,  iSuch  as  the  University  of  Arizona,  after  first  at1:ending 
two  ye^rs  at  Cochise  College.  ^"^^  '~ 

Beyond  the  loqal  level,  the  Willcox  Public  School  System  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  ultimately 
responsible  .to  the  county  Board  of  Supervisors.     The  hierarchy,  of  ' 
authority  beyond  the  county  level  includes  the  Arizona  State  Board  of 
Education,  responsible  for  reviewing  state  and. federal 'programs  for  each 
district  as  well  as  suggesting  textbooks,  and  the  state  government',' 
consisting  of  a  governor  and  legislature .    The  local  boards  of  education 
have  striven  to  keep  their  autonomy  over  local  issues,  although  state 
guidelines  for  instruction  and  budgetary  expenditures  are  followed. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  Willcox  Public  Schools  .is  their 
newness.    Since  the  first  grammar  school  was  built  in  the  town  in  1885, 
expansions,  remodeling,  and  new  buildings  have  characterized  the  town. 
The  first  high  school  was  built  in  1911,  but  by  1922  it  had  to  be 
extensively  remodeled  to  handle  the  increasing  enrollment  (Black,  1941, 
p.  491.     In  1930  extensive  remodeling  again  took  place,  and  agriculture 
and  home  economics  wqre  added  to  the  curriculum  (Schultz,  1964,  p.  102). 
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Building  programs  continued  through  the  1930s  and  1940s,  and  in  1955  a  ' 
ijuw  elementary  and  high  ^ichool  were  completed.     In  1<)G0  a  junior  hiqli 
.school  waii  built /and  further  expansion  of*  the  high  «ahooi  took  place 
a*n  VJ06,   10G9,and  1-971.     Thus,  all  of  the  buildings  in  usej^at  tlu^  throi^ 
schools  today  have  been  built  since  1955.    Aside  from  classroom  space, 
each  school  has  additional  space  for  activities.    These  include  ^ 
gyms  at  boUi  the  high  and  middle  school    cafete^^^as  at  the  elementary 
and  high  school  (the  middle  school  shares  the  cafeteria  with  the  high 
school) ,  a  "media  center"  housing  library  and  audio  visual  facilities> 
and  laboratory  and  shop  space  for  science  and  industrial  arts  programs. 
The  two  libraries  located  at  the  elementary  and  high  schools  contain 
5,524  volumes.     Audio  visual  materials  for  the  school  system  aire  many 
and  of  high  quality.     They  include  movie  projectors,  television  cameras 
and  video  taping  equipment/  tape  cassette  players,  and  numerous  slide 
and  overhead  projectors. 

The  grounds  of  the  schools  are  likewise  highly  commendable. 
A  large  lighted  fbotlball  stadium  on  the  high  school  grounds  serves  the 
schools;  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  and  the  recently  completed 
city  swimming  ppol  are  all  utilized  by  the  spOrts  programs,    the  two 

g9lf  courses  of  Arizona  Bell  and  Tyin  Lakea  located  ih  Willcox  are   ^_ 

utilized  as  well. 

Like  many  school  districts  in  non-urban  settings,  the  VJillcox 
School  District  has  undergone  much  redistricting  in'  its  history,  most  of 
it  during  the  1926s  and  1930s.     The  student  population  has  grown  steadily 
under  this 'impetus ,  as  schools  at  Dos  Cabezas,  Stewart,  McAllister,  and  the 
'Kansas  Settlement  have  been  ylosed  and  their  students  sent  in  by  bus  to  the 
Willcox  Schools.     Because  of  the  large  area  covered  by  the  district  (about 
925  square  miles) ,  over  half  of  the  student  population  is  bused  each  day 
to  and  from  school.     The  longest  bus  run^  can  last  t^o  hours  for  some  stu- 
dents.    The  costs  and  difficulties  in  tr4n sporting^ ver  700  students  a  day 
have  been  continuing  problems  for  the  system.    )As  many  roads  in  the  district 
are  not  paved,  transportation  is  especially  d/ificult  during  rainy  weather 

or  when  roads  are,  flooded  from  nearby  irrigated  fields. 

/  \' 
The  social  cost  of  pupil  transportation  is  also  high.    Because  of 
*  .J 
the  distances'  and  time  involved,  bussing  Mas  traditionally  excluded 

50%  of  .  the  school's  population  from  extracuiiricular  activities.  The 
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—       difficulty  in  participating  in  after  school  activities  has  only  setrvad 


to  underscore  the  economic  differences  between  students  from  farms 
and  ranches  and  students  from^  within  the  town.    The  former  group  has 
become  known  as  the  "cowboys/'  thQ  latter  unnamed,  but  a  group  just  the  .  ^ 
same,  '  i  • 

Over  the  years,  many  solutions  oi  at  least  attempts  at  solutions 
0^  have  been  offered  for  the  transportation  problem.    Today,  private  car&^  ' 
have  lessened  the  difficulties  for  those  students  old  enough  to  drive, 
or  those  whose  parents  can  take  the  time  to  drive  them^  to  and  from  school. 
One  of  the  more  imaginative  solutions  was  proposed  by  the  school  board 
in  1931,  when  it  passed  a  resolution  that  "all  transportation  be  ^ 
abolished  for  students  nqt  making  an  average  grade"  (Black,  1940,  p,  67) • 

With  some  recent  exceptions,  the  pattern  in  the/willcox 
Public  Schools  has  been  one  of  self-contained* classrooms/     In  the. 
elementary  school,  the  basic  curriculum  has  consisted  qt  reading, 
mathemat'ics,  science,  and  language  arts.     In  the  last -few  yea^s,  team 
teaching  ^las  been  implemented  in  the  third  grades,    'Lerarning  centers 
have  begun  to  be  utilized  in  all' grades.     In  adHitiory  to  the  21  teaphers, 
elementary  students  have  the  services  of  a  full-time/music  teacher  and 
a  counselor,  /Although  not  a  part  of  the  olementary  School  itself ,  a  j/ 
special  schopl  foi^  the  mentally  retarded  uses  the  facilities,  of  the 
elementary  buildings.  ,  This  "school  within  a  school"  has  students  of  all 
ages  taught  by  two  teachers  and  an  aide.     It  draw:/  students  from  all  of 
the  surrounding  communities. 

The  middle  school,  containing  grades  five  through  eight, 
is  organized  around  departments,  teaching  foetween  four  teachers 

in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  ha&*femerged  as  an/ alternative  to 
the  basic  pattern  since  1971.     Subject  areas  covered  in  the  middle 
school  include  physical  education,  math,  language  arts,  social 
studies?,  science,  wood  shop,  and  music.     The^Liddle  school  is  close 
to  the  high  school,  and  share's  with  it  the  l^bgary  and  media  center, 
•cafeteria,  and  auditorium. 

The  high  school  is  divided  into  s^ven  departments,  although  the 
students  are  taught  in  grade  levels.    At  pi/esent,  the  requirements  for 
graduatioh  from  high  school  include  22  unlets  of  course  work,  IJ.  of  which 
can  be  elective.     The  courses  offered  at  th^  high  school  are  divided 

-    .  •  .  ■       ,  -  (  ■.  ■ 
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the  departments  of  social  studies,  language  arts,  science  and  ^  \^ 
n-pithdlpatics,  vocatidnal  education,  business,  physical,  mental 
and  heaj^h  education,  and  fine  a'irts.    Curriculum  concentration  areas 
include  col^^^ge  prepar^J;:Qxy,  voqational    including  agriculture,  busin'ess, 
and  hcxne  sciences,  ysnd  basip^'^digl^raa. 

Altho^gro  a'  munbeit  of  fri&it  progr^s  and  courses  of  stAidy  have" 
been  acjded  in  the/ijast  decade^jruc^  as  aeronaiitics  and  electj^nics,  the  / 
core  of  the  hicj^f  sfchool  curriculum  has  remained  basically  the  same  for 
the  last  40  y&ars.     The  course  offerings  for  the  year  1931-32  and  a 
comparison  witA  those  offered  in  1972-73  are  shown  in  Table  3.  , 

'  SpeciaX^fed^al  pl?>^grams  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Assistance  Act  were  in  effect  at  that  time,  including  a  Title  I 
reading  program  utilizing  a  portable  classroan,  a- Title  I  program  for 
migrant  families,  a  Title  II  library  program  in  both  the  high  school  and 
the  elementary  school,  and  a  Title  III  adult  basic  education  program • 
In  addition,  there  was  also  a  USDA  federal  lunch  program.    The  only 
state  program  provided  funds  for  p\|^rchasing  materials  for  vocational 
training  and  career  education.     Approximately  35%  of  the  district  budget 
wa^  derived  from  local  taxes,  55%  frcfm  state  funds,  and '10%  from  federal 
programs.     About  1/3  of  the  elementary  school  funds  and  1/20  of  the 
high  school  funds  came  from  the  federal  government.  ^    .  ^ 


^  Table  3 

GOURSE  OFFERINGS  FOR  WILLCOX  HIGH  SCHOOL,   1931-32  AND  1972-73 


1931-1932 

1972-1973 

Agronomy 

.  Agricultilre 

English' 
Journalism 
Vocational  English 

English 

Algebra 
Geometry 

Mathematics 

Glee  Club 

Music  History' and  Appreciation 
Band  •  ^ 

Piano                   [  ■ 

Music 

Biology 
Chemistry 

Science 
F'sychology 

History 

Social  Studies 

Bookkeeping 
Management*  Training  " 
Stenography  • 
Typing 

Business  Education 

m 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Educqftion  and  Healthy 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Shop 

Shop  Drawing 
Shop  Mathematics 

Electronics 
Industrial  Arts 

Domestic  Science 

Home  Economics 

Architectui^e  / 

Individual  Studies- 
Aeronautics                        '  m 
•  Driver  Education 

Source:     Larsert,  1932,  p.  31;  Willcox  High  School  Curriculum  Guide, 

19-72, 
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The  Willcox  School  System,  was  formed  when  the  Elementary  School 
.District  No.  13  and  the   High  School)  District  No  •  95  began  operation  under 
one  school  board  in  1956.    For  budgetary  reasons,  the  tWQ  districts 
have  remained  separate  legal  entities.    Separate  elementary  and  hJLgh 
school  budgets  are  drawn  up  each  year,  even  tho\:gh  the  two  districts  are 
governed  by  the  same  board  of  trustees.     In  1971-72,  the  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  elementary  school  was  $658.86,  while  that  in  the,  high 
school  was  $1,046.91-     The  average  per  pupil  annual  expenditure,  based  on 
daily  attendance,  for  the  state  of  Arizona  was  $911.     The  total  school  budget 
in  1970  was  $702,145.00  for  the  elementary  school,  and  $464,576.00  for  the 
high  school.     The  percentages  of  that  total  spe^r^V^n  each  category  for  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  are  shown  in  Tcibl^e 

''^  Table  4 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITiJrES  BY  TYPE  IN  WILLGOX  ELEMENTARY  AND  WILLCOX 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1970-71. 


Type  of  Expenditure 

Elementary  School  District 

High  School  District 

salary 

Supplies 

Total 

Salary 

Supplies 

Total 

Administration 
Instruction 
Operation  — ^ 
Maintenance  ^ 
Auxiliary  Services 
Fixed  Charges 
Contingency 
Capital  Outlay  % 

7 
61 
4 

^1.5 

3 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 

8 
64 
6 

2.5 

5 
5 

0.5 

9 

6 
50 
3 
'2 
1 

1 
5 
4 

2.5 

3 

7 
55 
7 

4.5  V 
10 
6 

0.5 

10 

Total 

100% 

.  100^ 
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Students  in  the  school  system  have  a  variety  of  eifctracurricular • 
activities  to  choose  from  in  the  community..    The  high  school  itself  has 
over  16  clidbs  and  organizations,  and  an  extensive  sports  program  which 
encompasses  interscholastic  competition  in  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
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tennis,  golf, ^olleyball,  and  track.     Summer  recreation  programs  sponsored 
both. by  the  city  and  the  school  provide  opportunities  for  swimming, 
tennis,  and  other  sports.     Little  League  and  girls'  softball  are  also 
successful  summer  activities.    Rodeo,  while  not  a  part  of  the  school 
program,  is  an  important  sport  in  the  area,  and  the  Sheriff's  Posse 
Association  of  the  Willcox  area  maintains  an  arena  within  the  ^city  limits 
which  draws  large  crowds  for  both  local  and  nationally  sponsored  rodeos. 

Although  the  school  system  must  cope  with  a  problem  of  frequent 
migration  of  its  students  from  the  district  (about  8%  yearly  for  the  \ 
high  school)  ,^  the  dropout  rate  is  not  high.    For  the  high  school,  it 
has  averaged  5%  over  the  last  few  years,  ^pon  leaving  high  school, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  students  begin  college  studies  (about  60i 
of  the  graduating  class  of  1970) .    Par  fewer  than  those  who  begin*  college 
actually  go  bn  to  complete  it,  but  the  high  percentage  who  enter  indicates 
the  degree  to  which  ^  college  education  is  valued. 

Whether  high  sc'febl  graduates  go  oh  to  College  or  seek  training 
in  other  areas,  a  larger  number  leave  the  community  each  year.    A  lack 
of  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  area  accounts  for  most  of  this, 
out-migration.  .  Like  many  small  communities,  the  out-mi-gration  of  the 
graduating  seniors  is  not  always  permanent,  as  many  come  back  after  a 
few  years  of  college,  military  service,  or  jobs  to  seek  work  in  the 
community.  •  ^  *  • 

Community  participation  in  the  school  system  has  been  informal, 
rather  than  formal  throughout  Willcox *s  history.     It  was  only  in  1971 
that^a  Parent-Teachers  Organization  was  formed  in  the  town.    Previous  to' 
this  time,  community  members  relied  upon  informal  friendship  networks 
with  the  teachers  to  learn  about  the  schools.    As  has  been  noted,  the 
coranunity  has  been  especially  interested  in  m.aintaining  the  building 
, appearance  of  the  schools. 

One  reason  that  the  informal  associations  between  the  schools 
and  the  community  have  been  paramount  is  that  a  large  portipn  of  the 
town's  labor  force  has  traditionally  been  employed  by  the  schools. 
1971-72,  the  schools  employed  120  people:     71  teachers,  two  counselors, 
nine ^instructional  aides,  seven  clerical  aides  and  secretaries,  and  27 
bus  draveds.    With  this  many  employeejs  and  "their  families,  the  distinction 
between  scttsolpersonnel  and  other  ccmmunity  members  is  not  as  great  as 
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it  might  be  in  a  community  where  the  school  staff  foms  only  a  smatl 


portion  of  the  population.    Of  course/  in  many  cases  both  husbands  and* 

wives  are  employed  by  the  school  district/  but  the  school  staff  remains  a 

very  integral  part  of  the  community.  .  ^ 

Teachers  in  the  school  system  received  a  base  salary  in  1971-72 

^of  $6,700/  although  the  average  salary  was  $9,511.    yhe  education  level 

of  the  teachers  is  high;  all  have  bachelors  degrees,  and  29  had  master's 

degrees' in  1971-72,     Both  counselors  also  held  master's  degree sT   The     .  . 

pattern  of  teacher  §iiiployment  in  the  school  system  generally  follows 

national  trends:    1:he  e^lementary  school  is  almost  completely  staffed  by 

women,  the  m.iddle  school  staffed  by  approximately  an  equal' number  of 

men  and  women,  and  the  high  school  is  staffed  mostly  by  men.    All  teachers 

belong  to  a  local  classroom,  teacher ' s  association,  as  well  as  the 

i    atate  and  national  education  association.     Because  of  the  eloseness  of 

the  University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson,  Willcox  has  often  servfed  as.a  ^ 

■    /     •      ■  t 

training  ground^  for  student  teachers  in  the  educational  programs  of 
that  institution "  , 

The  schools  of  WilJ.cox  have  been  in  the  ambiguous  position  lOf 
being  both  a ^ part  of  the  community  and  therefore  ^  reflection  of  it, 
and  also  anstitutions  which  are  strongly  lifiiked  to  reyixoragL'^nd  ^  — 

levels  of  administration,  personnel  recruitment,  and  higher  education. 
Teachers  *and  administrators  are  regularly  recruit'ed  from  laniversities 
in  the  surrounding  areas  as  w6ll  as  distant  states*    According  to  an  Abt 
Associates  survey,  32.6%  of*  Willcox  teachers  had  some  training^^trr^rizona; 
28.3%  had  training  in  the  states  of  Texas,  Ne>;  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  or 
Calif ornii^  .  39. l%i^  had  training  in  othfer  states.    Secondary  school  tecichers 
including  junior  -high,  are  more  frequently  recruited  from  states  farther 
away.^    While  in  the  community ,  they  definitely  became  a  part  of  it,  parti- 
cipating in  its  clubs,  churches,  and  organizations.  .  But  a  division  of 
soi^s  still  exists  between  the  educators  and  other  community  members.  As 
far  back  as  1930,  the  high  school  teachers ,  Jcnown  as  the  'Jknotheads," 

>    ■  -      .  •  ■  t» 

competed  with  town  businessmen  in  yearly  basketball  tournaments.    By  1970, 
the  appellation  had  been  dropped,,  but  the  teams' continue  to  be  drawn  on 
similar  lines.  ;  '  ^ 
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»      THE' APPLI^rfl0i5)  FOR  THE /RURAL  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

Willcox  Rural  Schools  Project  Gets  Underway 

The  Willcox  Public  Schools  Siistem  is'  in  'the  process  of . 
implementing  its  Rural  Schools  Project  planning  grant 
activities.     This  grant  in  the  amount  of  $46,500  was 
awarded  to  the  school  district  in  July,  1972.  By 
February  15,  1973 r  the  Willcox  Schools  are  ^required 
to  submit  a'  formal  'proposal  to  the  U.  S..  Of£ice  of 
Education, . . 

Dr.  Cropper  emphasize^  the  unique  nature  of  this  project 
as  evidenced  by  the  Bhthusiasm  of  the  federal  agency  and 
the  almost  total  lack  of  federal /guidelines  regarding 
the  project...  , 

The  Willcox  Board  of  Education  formally  approvedn:his 
project  at  their  regular  meeting  on  Wednesday ,  July  5, 
The  Board  commented  that  receiving  this  grant  was  quite 
an  honor  for <,€he  school  district  and  the  community.  It 
was  also  mentioned  that  very  ^seldom  does  a  small  scjftool 
have  the  time  and  money  to  involve  the  community  and 
the  school  staff  in  planning  so  thoroughly  for  the 
future  (Arizona  Range  News,  Vol,  89,  No.  23,  August  17, 
1972).  ^  , 

Scnc 


In_ March  ofx3370,  the  Experimental  Schools  program  was  created 


in  the  President's  Message  pn  Educational  Reform  and  Renewals  The 
orientation  of  the  Experimental  Schools  program  within  the  Office  of 

Education  was  notably  directed  toward  holistic>  rather  than  piecemeal 

*^         ■  . 

change.  The  many  innovations  and  changes  of  the  1960s  in  American  educa-^ 
tipn  were  seen  as  attempts  to  deal  only  with  one  issue  or  part  of  school 
education.  The  Experimental  9ifJ|fiools  program  was  established  to  make  it  ^ 
possible  for  school  districts  to  change  that  trend  by  attempting  compre- 
hensive reviews  and  innovations  in  their  organization.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  to  be. systematic  and  comprehensive  documentation  and  evaluation 
of  these  attempts  at  educational  change  in  America.  . 

From  this  base,  the  .Of f ice  of  Edilcatidh  called  for  schpol 
systems,  both  Urban  and  rural,  to  apply  for  long-range  (f\ve  years) 
funding •    The  letter  calling  for  applications  to  participate  in  the 
Experimental  Schools , program  from  the  over  1,400  rural ^school  districts 
in  theO United  States,  included  these  five  project  requirements: 


A  fresh  approach  to  curriculum  based  on  local  needs  and  \ 
goals;.  ^  ... 

A  review  and  reorganization  of  staffing  to  meet  particular 
school  system  goals;  ■ 

Ah  innovative  use  of  time,  space,  and  facilities; 

Active' coiranunity  involvement  ini^  the  total  project;  and.  - 

An  administi'ative  structural'  whicli  supports  the  project  . and 
understands  local  strengths  ^nd  needs.  *■ 


A  letter  stating  these  requirements  *wiks  sent  in  the  beginning 

of  February,  1972  to  all  rural  school  districts  (i.e.,  those  with  a 

1^  ■     •  ■ 

student  population  less  than  2",  500)  ,  and  applications  were  to  be  filed 

by  April  15,  1972,  a  month  ahd  a  half  after -the  initial,  call ^for  proposals. 
The  let^er^nnouncing  the  progjram  stri^^sed  that  all  grade  levels  and 
all  students  must  be  included  in  the  local  project,  and  that  funds  must 
not  be  used  to  support  current  activities  or  be  a  part  of  regular  operating 
costs,  but  rather  ought  to  suppleme'ntJlocal  costs.  .  ^ 
Although  the  letters  of  applications  from  school  districts  were 
bound  by  these  and  other  requirements  (the  others  dealing  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  current  school  system  and  its  programs) ,  the  opportunity 

„    '      •  ^  ^  \  t  ■   -  - 

to.develop  a  plan  for  comprehensive  change"  based  on  locally  determined 

needs  and  "goals,  and  ^he  prospect  of  five-year,  continous  funding  were 
strpfig^nducements  for  school  systems.     In  all,  some  350  rural,  school 
districts  wrote  letters  of  interest  for  the  competition. 

V         In  Willcox,^  the  school  superintendent  reviewed  the  announce- 
ment  and  tjaen  consulted  with' the  building  principals  about  the  possibility 
of  applying.    The' program  was  seen  as  a  good  opportunity  foiT^^llcox , 
mostly  because  of  the  freedom  it  seemed  to  offer  in  planning  and  implementing 
educational  change,  as  well  as  the  longevity  of  the  funding.-   The  school 
^system  at  tjiat  time  had  in.it^  employ  a  female  middle  school  principal  who 
wa*'  extremely  interested  in  writing  the  proposal.  ,  The  task  of  writing. 

^  ■  •     ■   V    ■    ■    /        ■  ' 

the  letter  of  application  was  left  to  her.  \'       .    ^  ' 

•        The  school  system  it  the  time  that  all  of  this  took  pla^e  has 
lieen  described  In  the  previous  s'ectipn.     There  jWere  a  number  of  trends^ 
however,  whic^i  need  to-be  emphasized' here.     A  sense  of  unrest  oi^'difficulty 
.  was  present  in  the  community.     Farm  prices  and  the  general  agricultural 
situation  werfe|down.     The  figures  released  from  the  1970  census  gave 
Willcox  a  lower  ^)opulation  count  than  it  had  had  in  19^5.    /l?Je  first 
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:  '  *inky.ngS  of  probienfe.^with  the  Twin  Lakes  development  immediately  >to  the 
south  of  the  town  vv^ere'^being  noticed,  ancj  the  general  economy  of  the 
area  wa^down-j^ThQ  inter  s^te  bypass,  cfompleted^  in  1969,  had  taken 
away  most^^  the  traffic  which- normally  flowed  through  Willcox,  resulting 
in  ^  feeliiTg  that  the  transportation  busin^esses  of  the  town  were  on  the 
decline..-  '  *  '  - 

iL       In  the  school-  system,  the  superintendent  at  that  time  had 
}2uiltr  a  system  of  administration  which  drew  firm  lines  between  h^s  staff 
and  the  teaching  staff.    The  superintendent  had  been  with  the /system  for 
six  years,  and  some  community  members  as  well  as  some^ teachers  began  to 
^  question  his  effectiveness .     The 'system,  had  begun  to  suffer  from 
divisiveness.     In  197iy  a  Parent-Teacher  Organization  vJas  formed,  in 

review  the  functioning  of  the  schools  under  -the  administrativ^^^ 

'11  .  t 

Wider jgt3?ends^  affected  the^school  system  as  well-  •  A  declinS  in 
student'  involvement  and  reduced  success  of  school  pro^^s  such  as  V- 
r-^iading  were  being  felt  in  the  community,  as  they  were  felt  nationwide. 

^  It  was  into  :tfiis  sopial  milieu,  that  tWe  lejttqr  daUing  fdr  apr 

plications'^ 'for  rural  school  contracts  was  delivered^  By  np  means,  were 
the  town,  community  or  school  hopelessly  divi4sif--feut  seeds  of  division 
,  had  been  sown,  and  the  general  picture  of  the  cqmmunity  was  one  of 
uneasiness.     Economic  ^  social,  and  educational  coifcitions  v^ere  dn  "flux. 

Within  a  period  of  a  month  and  a  half ,  the  middle  school  principal, 
with  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  and  a  few  members  of  the  teaching  staff, 
wrote  a  proposal  for  an  Experimental  Schools  program  in  Willicox-  That 
proposal  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  notification  letter  sent  out  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  in  that  it  described  the  present  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of,  the  school  system:  ^ 

As  identified  by  district  personnel ,  the'^' most  important  local 
strengths  ,and  respurces  in  our  school  are: 

1.    General  community  support  for  the  school  system. 


2.  A  low  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

3.  Adequate  facilities  for  a  variety  of  programs. 
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4.  .A  cohesive  administration  team. 

5.  An  active  K-12  Curriculum  Council. 

6.  Proximity  to  the  University  of  Arizona  and  to  two 
community  'colleges.  ,  ' 

7.  Ctiltural  diversity  of  the  residents  of  the  community. 

The  most  significant  weaknesses  of  our  current  educational 
programs  are  the  following: 

1.  We  feel  a  definite  need  to  examine  and  revisie  our 
curriculum.    TJiree  mainj?roblems  ^related  to  the  cur- 
ricuitum  are  most  apparent  at  this  time. 

2.  a.     It  lacks  articulation  and  coordination  in  scope  and 
1              A         sequence  from  grades  K-12.  ' 

,  b.     It  appears  to  be  unrealistic  and  not  relevant  to  the 

future  needs  that  our  students  wilL  face  within  the  i 

next  ten  to  twenty  years.  , 
<  ...... 

c.  As' a  ^otal  district  we  need  to  givfe  serious  attention 
to  many  innovative  trends  in  education.     This  needs  to 

^  be  done  systematically  and  in  terms  of  our  own  unique 

^      needis  as  a  small  rural  school  district. 

d.  We  are ''constantly  fag^d  with  a  lack  of  time  for 
curriculum  study  and  development.  ' 

e.  There  is  a  need  for  funds  to  study  the  curriculum 
and  implement  appropriate  changes.  ^ 

2.    There  is  a  need  |:o  develop  a  formalized  structure  for  com- 
munity involvement  in  order  that  all  residents  of  the 
district  have  an  Opportunity  to  participgite  in  the 
development  of  schddl  programs. 

^  ^  3..    We  are  faced  with  a.i^ack  of  faculty  and  staff  cohesiveness . 

4.    We  do  not  have  progr^tus  which  build  on  the  cul^tural 

diversity  of  pur  area—especially  the  Mexican  American 
heritage  which  is  present  CWillcox,  Public" Schools ,  April, 
1972,  pp.  4-5) .  '  '  ^ 

The  proposal  went  on  to  discuss  the  k4.nd  of  program  which  was  thought  to 
be  needed.  It  is  presented  herfe  in  full  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  qf  . 
educational  changes  which  were  desired. 

^  ^    \The  ifiajor  emphasis  in  tjiis  project  would  be  curriculum  improvement 
Through  community  and  ^taff  involvement,  as  described  elsewhere  in 
this  letter,  we  hope  to  revitalize  the  ^total"  educ^ional  process 
in  our  schools — always  keeping  in  mind  the  uniqueness,  of  our  com- 
munity,    some  related  changes  which  we  believe  would  help  us  to 
improve  our  educational  program  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 
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It  appears  that  most  differentiated  staffing  programs  currently 
in  effect  apply  only  to  largd  urban  school  districts-    We  believe 
there  is  a  definite  need  to  formulate  a  model  differentiated  . 
staffing  plan  which  would  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  sifiall  rural  school.    The  focus  of  such  a  proposal 
would  emphasize  the  utilization  of  paraprofessional  personnel  as 
well  as  parent  and  community  involvement.    We  believe  that  this 
type  of  organizational  change  would  serve  in  a  number  of  ways 
to  help  us  expand  our  programs  without  adding  an  additional  burden 
^to  the  district. 

There  is  also  a  very  definite  need  for  in-service  education  for 
teachers.    1?wo  main  areas  which  would  be  emphasized  to  he^.p  over-  , 
come  our  problems. in  thesQ  areas  would  be:     (1)  to  bring  in 
resource  people  in  each  majot  curticulum  area  to  work  vith  t^^- 
teacher^  find  provide  input  on  recent  research  and  evidence 
especially  apprpriate  to  curriculum  development  -in  the  small 
rural  school;  and,  (2)  we  need  a  series  of  activities  for  staff  : 
involvement  which  would  help  to  overccmte  the  fragmentation  which 
currently  exists.  ^ 

Intensive  total  staff  involvement  in  curriculum^ study  would  be 
necessary  if  'curriculum  revisions  are  to  be  effectively  implemented. 
This  would  require  adequate  financial  support  for  released  time, 
both  during  -the  school  year  and  in  the  summer,  for  teachers  to 
work  on  these  projects. 

fffts^r  a  comprehensive  curriculum  hais  been  designed,  there  will  be* 
a  definite  need  for  staff  retraining  so  that  eaclTlndividual  might 
gain  the  slciXls  necessary  to  implement  the  curriculum  programs. 
While  w|^  currently  do  make  our  facilities  available  to  the 
community,  it  is  thought  that  this  function  could  be  expanded. 
Onerarea  in  which  this  might  be  most  effectively  carried  out 
would  be  tMr^i^gh  adult  education  programs.    Because  our 
district  i^ somewhat  isolated  from  a  large  city,  this  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  local  residents  if  we  could  offer  courses,  and 
activities  which  are  educational  as  well  as  recreational' in 
nature.    We  would  like  to  implement  a  summer  program  for 
students  not  experiencing  educational  success  in  school.  This 
summer  program  would  utilize  existing  facilities  which  are  not 
beirjSKUseiS {during  the  summer  months. 

We  believe  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  this  summer  project 
would  help  rteet  the  individual  needs  of  our  students  on  all  levels. 
It  would  enable  us  to  emphasize  a  number  of  areas  in  which  students 
are  having  learning  difficulties.    After  identifying  such  students, 
we  would  envision  emphasizing  the  following  areas  in  a  summer 
program:     (1)  Wmedial  instruction,  especially^  in  the  skills 
areas,  for  thosk 'students  Who  are  below  grade  level  and  who  are 
having  serious  problems  diiring  the  regular  school  year;   (2)  the 
program  must  be  conducive  to  attitude  change  so  that  students  who 


aiTo  not  axperiencing  success  in  school  and  who  are  probably  very 
dijScouraged  with  the  educational  process,  Iwight  have  an 
opportunity  to  ooo  learning  as  a  positive,  productive,  and 
oKcitinq  experience.  ,  * 

We  feel  that  a  parent-teacher  steering  committee  should  be 
organized  to  identify  pupil  and  community  needs.    This  group  • 
would  periodically  assess  our  programs  in  terms  of  these  needs 
and  act  as  a  sounding  board  for  concerns  or  problQmS  that  arise 
in  many  aspects  of  the  school  operation. 

An  extensive  family*  counseling  program  should  be  implemented 
since  .it  appears  that  both  the  cognitive  and  affective  dif *^ 
ficulties  which  youngsters  experience  are  relatefl/to/  ot  ate  the 
result  of #  difficulties  in  the  home.    I|>  our  limited  experience 
with  this  type  of  activity  we  have  found  that  working  with  the 
family  iu  a  key  to  helping  the  student  'in  many  cases. 

In  a  summer  program  as  well  as  during^  the  regular  school  year 
we  would  like  to  use  many  community  leaders  and  piarents  as 
classroom  resource  people  and  as  insifcructional  aides.  It 
would  be  possible  fo^5:,'us  to  buifd  upon  our  Mexican-American 
cultural  resources  as'  well  in  this  manner. 

We  vJould  also  like  to  explore  the  possibility  of  cultu 
exchange  programs  both  with  Mexico  and  with  other  communities  in 
southeastern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  who  have  studont  populations 
similar  to  ours.    We  believe  that  such  programs  would  greatly 
enrich  the  school  curriculum.    It  would  also  encourage  a  sense 
of  cultural  pride  in  our  f?exican-American  students,  many,  of 
whom  do  have  difficulty  in  our  traditional  school  program. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  our  instructional  modes  must  be 
designed  so  that  they  better  meet  the  needs  of  all  individual 
students.    This  must  take  place  if  greater  learning  is  to  result 
and  it  is  especially  true  for  the  student  wha  has  not  been  able 
to  experience  success  in  the  current  program. 

We  believe  in  a  district  this  size  there  is  grea^t  potential  for 
community  improvement  through  increased  involvement  with  the 
school.    We  have  begun  to  expand  our  career  education  program 
during  the  current  year.    The* response  from  parents  and  business 
leaders  in  the  community  has  been  very  favorable  and  it  is 
beginning  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  communication  between  the 
community  and  the  schools.**  These  activities  could  be  expanded 
-  considerably.' 

We  also  believe  an  extensive  parent  anjd  family  counseling 
project  would  strengthen  the  relationship  between  the  community  ' 
and  the  school  organization.    -Through  our  limited  work  in  this 
area  during  the  current;  year  we  are  finding  that  working  with 
parents  in  a  counseling  situation,  is  a  very  effective  means  to 
improve  communication  and  ^courage  parent  involvement  in  the 
school. 
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^nother  area  in  which  the  community  could  be  served  would  hu  in 
the  expansion  of  the  community  use  of  school  facilitieic*  ♦ 
Although  we  are  doing  some  of  this  at  tjhe  present  time^  thore^j^iafe 
no  doubt  many  additional  ways  in  which  we  can  make  the 
facilities  available  for  oommun^ljty  groups .     (For  example,  we  have 
a  new  Instructional' Materials  CentCT^  which  coulid  be  opened  to  ^ 
individuals  or  groups  after  school  hours  and  during  the 
Slimmer  months  •) 

A  more  extensive  adul<^  education  program  with  emphasis  on  both 
educational  and  leisure  time  activities  would  also  encourage 
more  school-Qommunity  cooperation. 

To  summarize,  it  is' the  feeling  of  this  district  that  •the  com- 
munity-school concept  could  be  very  effectively  implemented  in 
our  area*'    Although  most  of  the  emphasis  nationally  inth^ 
community-school  movement  has  been  in  the  large  urban  areas,  it 
would  seem  that  a ^  small  rural  community  woul^^^be^everi  better 
suited  to  -this  type  of  emphasis.    The  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  the  school  as  well  as  the  communi.ty  would  be  invaluable 
assets  to  both.,  - 

There  are  a  rfumber  of  outside  agencies  which  the  district  could 
call  upon,  for  assistance  in  implementing  this  project.    One  of  , 
the  main  sources  of  assistance  would  be  the  institutions  for 
higher  learning  in  this  part  of  the  state.  "These  would  include 
the  University  of  Arizona  as  well  as  Eastern  Arizona  Junior 
^College  ancKGochise  College.    All  three  of  these*  institutions 
are  locatedjitfithin  a  lOO^mile  radius  of  the  school  district. 

There  axja  a  number  of  govetnment  agencies  which  could  also  be 
contacted  for  assistance.    The  first  of  these  would  be  the 
local  county  organization.    Cpchise  Covinty  has  a  commendable 
record  of  cooperative  efforts  in  scho'ol  programs. '  They  would 
be  especialj^y  helpful  in  disseminating  ►informa'tion  resulting 
from  this  project.    Another  government  orgcinization  would  be 
SEAGO  (Southeastern  Arizona  Government  Orgcuiii^ation)  .    This  is 
an  educational  functioning  committee  for  a  four-county  area 
which  is  especially  interestiipd  iJ^  promoting  the  study  and 
development  of  educational  programs  in  Southeastern  Arizona. 
On  a  state  level  there  are  many  federal  project  off ixiers  who 
have  been  very  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  in  program*  develop- 
ment in  the"^  pasif.    The  two  major  agencies  which  would  be 
contacted 'Xvould  pe  the  Title  I  Office  and  the  Title  I  Migrant 
Office.    Both  of^ these  agencies  offer  assistance  inprogram 
development  and  implementation.    This  district  also  cooperates 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  .implementing  programs 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Mair^tream  and  Upward 
Bound.    There  are  a  number  of  local  servi&&  organizations  in 
Willcox  which  would  be  very  wiMing  to  proya.de  resources  and 
a^ssistance  y^henever  it  is  appropriate.  ' 
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In  general,  we  see; that  these  outside  agencies  would  provide  four 
useful  services:    serving  in  an  advisory  capacity,  providing  a 
consulting  service,  providing  resources,  and  helping  with  the 
statistical  ^alysis  of  data.    Our  community  is  currently  involved 
with  some  of  these  support  agencies. 

In  addition,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Experimentai  Schools'  project 

t steering  committee  composed  of  community  leaders  and  personnel 
would  be  instrumental  in  the  total  program.'    This  would 
naturally  include  calling  on  any  of  these  agencies  for  assistance. 
These  agencies  would  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  how  well  they  could 
serve  any  specific  need  of  the  project  as  identified  by  the 'com- 
munity-school steerin*^  committee.    We  would  place      priority  on 
staying  as  close  to  the  community  as  possible  in  seeking  this 
assistance,  x 

It  has  become  quite  apparent  that  if  the  quality  of  education  in 
a  small  rural  school  is  to  improve  significantly,  the  style  of 
activity  within  that  school  cannot  remain  static  and  traditional. 
There  are  many  innovations  which' are  especially  appropriate  to 
the  small  school,  but  implementing  these  needed  changes  v/ill 
necessitate  two  important  areas  of  activity—community  involvement 
in  identifying  needs  and  recommeriding  changes,  and  teacher 
involvement  in  program  developmejit  and  implementation.    These  are  ^ 
the  two  major  areas  which  we  recommend  as  the  basis  for  our 
Experimental  Schools  proppsal. (Willcox  Public  Schools,  1972).  / 

The  proposal  was  * not  publicized  in  the  school  or  community,  as 
it  was  felt  that  premature  publicity  on  the  subject  would  nbt  be  warranted 
if  the  proposal  were  later  rejected.  "  . 

AOfew  weeks  aft^r  school  of  finally  closed  in  1972,  the  super- 
intendent received  a  telephone  call  from/one  of  the  project  directors  of 
the  Experimental  Schools  program  gucfgesting  that  Willcox  had  t^en  ^ 
sG^/ted  as  one  of  the  six-  School  distiricts  which  would  receive  a 
planning /graint.    An  official  tele^rram  from  the  Experimental  Schools 
division  of  OE  was  sent  to  Willcox  on  aune  29,  1972,  formally  announcing 
that  the ^Rural  Schools  Program  would-be  a  part  of  the  Willcox  Public"  Schools 
the  next  week.    The  Ar:^gon^  Rayfe^ews  ran  a  first  page  article  on  the 
program.  >   ^  * 

Prom' this  point  on,  willcox  becam^  one  of  ten' rural  school 
distrio«s  in  the  country  to  attempt  a  comprehensive  prograiri  of  / 
educational  change. 
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One  question  which  remains  is  why  Willcpx  was  able  to  write  a 
successful  letter  of  interest  and  receive  an  Experimental  Schools  planning 
grant  and  subsequent  long  term  contract  to  carry  out  some  of  thc^  chamies 
mentioned  above.    Several  factors  seem  to  have  been  important  in  this 
process.    First  of  all,  the  letter  was  very  well  written.    It  was  a  clbar 
statement  of  the  problems  and  prospects  of  the  system.     Through  reading  it, 
one  got  the  impression  of  a  school  system  cuid^  community  which  had  a  great 
deal  of 'motivation.    Coijununity  involvement,  curriculum  "revitalization"  and 
utilizing  the  heritage  of  the  Mexican  American  community  were  key  phrases 
which  fit  in  well  with  thq  philosophy  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  at  that  time.     Secondly,  the  Willcox  System  had  some  experience 
with  federal  programs,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter-  The 
inclination  to  at  least  apply  for  such  funding  had  a  precedent  in  the 

^stem.  Thirdly,  the  major  author  of  the  Willcox  letter  was  a  wcm^n  who  -  ^ 
held  an  advanced  degree  in  education.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  current 
literature  on  educational  change  and  innovation  and  applied  this  experi;a.se 

.to  the  writing  of-  the  letter. 

These ^re  not  all  the  reasons  for  the  acceptance  of  the  letter, \ 
but  they  point^n  a  direction  of  district  competence.     It  is  impossible 
to  know  all  th^  factors  which  went  into  the  decision  making  process  at 
the  national  level,  as  the  letters  were  read  by  {panels  of  experts  and  their 
recommendaTtions  led  to  the  selection  of  only  a  few  districts.    At  the  local 
level,  the  application  for  the  Jprdgram  was  not  due  to  a  culmination  of 
events  and  personnel  in  thfe  system,  but  rather  due  to  the  inclination  of 
an  outwardly  mobile  administrator  whd  saw  a  chance  'to  help  make  Willcox 
a  better  place  to  live.  -  ^  ' 
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A  Social  and  Educational^  History  of 
Hancock  County,  Kentucky 


Area:    about  187  square  ntiles.    Population  * 
(1970)      7080.    Elevation  from  380  to  840 
feet.    Center  of  the  county  is  approximately  • 
at  latitude  37**70'  North  and  at  longitude  86**70* 
West.    County  lies  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
about  90  miles  west  of  Louisville.  Settled 
circa  1800;  incorporated  1829.    Major  cities 
and- towns:    Lewisport  and  HawesVille, 


V 
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INTRODUCTION  .  • 

Hancock  County,  Kentucky  lies  on  the  southemi  sTiore  of  the  Ohio 
RiVer  90  miles  west  oE  Lousiviller  Kentucky,  100  miles  north  of  Nashville,  ^ 
Tennessee,  and  150  miles  east  of  Paducah,  Kentucky. '  Within  the  county's 
political  boundaries  are  a  Trich  set  of  historical,  geological,  and  ecological 
contrasts.  .  ' 

The  area's  first  white  settlers  were  men  looking  for  land  along 
the  western  frontier  in  the  late  1700s.    John  Lewis  was  one  of  £hese.  He 
surveyed  the  land  between  Kentucky's  Salt  and  Green  Riversi  in  1788  and 
was  taken  with  this  natural  beauty  of  what  would  become  Hanfcock'  County: 
the  contrasts  of  low  bottom  land  butting  into  limestonie  ridges  along  the ^ 
Ohio  River,  the  slope  from  the  high,  broken  ground  of  the  east  to  the  low, 
rolling  meadows  of  the  west,  the  abrupt  rise  of  Jefferies  Cliffs  -so.  ths^t 
its  tableland  dominated  the  Ohio  River  befor^it,  the.  hsurdwood  forests 
covering  both  bottom  land  ^nd  ridge  land-^these  contrasts  set  a  stage  of 
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natural*  beauty  John  Lewi*?  would  not  do  without.    So,  in  1799,  ho  . 
flatbpated  his  new  brido  down  the  Ohio  River  to  a  for^  on  Yellow  Crook. 
He  and  his  family  became  leadin/g  citizens  of  the  area;  in  1,839  he  ^avo 
his  name  to  Lewisport,  a  small 'fipwn  in  the  northwestern  part^of  Hancock 
County.  "  •  ^  ^. 

The  region  gr;ew  in  population  through  ti^e^^ars.    By  1829  enough 
.people  lived  here  so  that  they  could  lobby  in  the  state  legislature  for 
a  new  county,  the  83rd  such  in  Kentucky.    Hancock  Countf^  was  formed  by 
taking  land  from>  Daviess,  Ohio,  and  Breckenridge  Counties.    The  new  county 
was  named  for  John  HancocJc,  the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress 
during  the  American  RevoluEionary  War. 

•    The  boundaries  of  the  new  county  gave  it  an  odd  shape,  like  a 
plow  share  wfciose  cutting  tip  is  buried  in  Breckenridge  County  to  the  east. 


Fig.  1,  Sketch  outline  of  Hancock  County* 
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Hancock  County's  contraoto  bqgin  with  tho  landi    Along  the  Ohio 

Rivor  in  tho  northwest,  tho  |^an4  risos  to  about  400  foot  above  sea  level; 

among  thq  ridgos  in  tho  southeastern  tip,  the  land  measures  about  840  feet 

above  sea  level.    Tho  contrasts  continue  through  the^ estimates  of  Hancock 

County's  areas    Moore  gave  IJancopk  County  168  square  miles  (1878,  p,  391), 

Nail  called  it  about  200  square  miles  (1902,  p,  125),  and  McGrain,  Schwalb, 

and  Smith  sottlfed  on  187  square  miles  (1970,  p,  2),    The  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  accepts  the  187  square  mile  figure  and  breaks 

this  down  into  119,680  acres.    These  figures  shoyld  bo  accepted  with 

caution;  topographic  maps  show  the  boundaries  b^fc^en  Hancock  Coilnty  and 

Breckenridge,  Ohio,  and  Daviess  Counties  as  "indef itiite, "  and  the  Ohio 

*  '  '  * 

River  erodes  a  fcjit  of  Hancock  County  every  day. 

A  resident  of  this  part  of  Kentucky  will  call  himSelf  a  Hancock 
Countian,  but  this  does  not  me^n  Hancock  County  is  a  community s  the 
contrasts  fbund  in  the  si*ze  and  shape  of  the  land  are  reflected,  in  its 
people  and  fche  diverse  set  of  social  units  residents  call  their 
"communities.."!^  Some  pf  these  units  are  towns,  like  Lewisport  and 
Hawesville,  while  another,  Pellville,  is  a  village*    Still  another, 
Roseville,  is  a  hamlet.    Other  units,  like  Patesville  ^nd^Easton,  Seem  to 
be  ghost  towns  until  an  important  event,  such  as  a  wedding  or  funeral, 
takes  place.    Then  they  become  gathering  points  for  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods.   Some  of  these  neighborhoods,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  are  the  results  of  time,  kinship,  and  association;  others, 
like  the  windward  Heights  subdivision,  are  the  product  of.a  rec<int  indus- 
trial boom  within  Hancock  County.    Still  others,  like  Victoria,  Scuffletown, 
and  Adair,  are  dead  and  remain  as  communities  in  the  minds  of  older  people. 
Finally,  some  of  Hancock  County's  communities  are  mythical,  like  Pinchio, 
where  legend  has  placed  the  county's  less  desirable  residents. 

By  1970  the  population  of  these  and  other  local  groups  gave 
Hancock  County  a  population  of  7,080. 


^As  one  man  said,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Hancock  Couritian; 
there ' s  15  varieties . "  ^  ^ 
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BASIC  GEOGEAPHY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  ECOLOGY  OP  HANCOCK  COUNTY 


Basic  Geography 

Elevations  and  Torraj 


ain 


*  The  majpr  contrastj?  in  Hancock  County's  elevations  and  terrain 

have  been  mentioned:    the  high  points,  840  feet  above  sea  level,. show  up 
in  the  r^^dgos  around' Easton  in  the  southedstern  part  of  the  county.  From 
this  high  point, there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  elevations  toward  the  north 
and  west  until,  finally,  the  main  ridges  creasing  the  land  stand  at  500 
to  600  feet  above  sea  level.    This  slope  in  ridge  heights  i^  related  to 
'^a  change,  in  terrain;  the  side  slopes  of  ridges  become  less  steep  and  there 
is  more  level  land.    This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  west  along  the 
bottom  lands  of  Blackford  Creek.  •  . 

Hawesville,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county,  marks 
changes  in  the  shape. of  the  land.    Behind  Hawesville  rear  limestone 
cliffs  500  to  550  feet  above  sea  level,  or  100  to  150  feet  above  the 
Ohio  River  flowing  ^long  their  base.    To  the  east  of  Hawesville,  where       ^  . 
*    the  county  begins,  the  river  turns  north,  away >£rom  the  steep  limestone 
cliffs,  to  form  a  section  of  alluvial  land  called  Skillman's  Bottoms. 
Then  the  river  tu|*ns  south  to  meet  the  cliffs  at  Hawesville.    It  then 

wanders  north  again,  to  form  more  bottom  land  between  the  river  and  the 

♦ 

•  uplands,.    From  Hawesville  west,  the  limestone  ridges  decline  in^  height 
and  flatten^^o^,  so  that  the  country  becomes  less  angular  and  more  rolling. 
In  the  northwest  corner  of  H^cock  County,  where  Blackford  Creek  drains 
^  into  the  Ohio  River,  elevations  stand  at  about  385   feet  above  aea  lp(el. 

Drainage 

The  contrasts  fbund  in  other  aspects  of  Hancocjc  County  are  also^ 
present  in  its  creek  system:    most  streams  in  Hancock  County  empty  dire^ly*^^ 
..-into  the  Ohio  River;  however.  Panther  Creek,  which  drains  the  extreme 
southeasteri^art  of  the  county,  angles  off  to  the  west  to  empty  into 
the  Green  I^ver  which  then  drains  into  the  Ohio  Rive±. 
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Basic  Geology 

Hancock  County geological  structure  shows  a  sot  of  contrasts 
centering  around  the  slope  of  underground  strata  and  a  series  of  fault 
linos  that  break  up  the  flow  of  Hancock  County's  underground  structure. 
This  area  was  formed  during  the  Fennsylvanianr  an  era  that  featured  the 
creation  of  coal*  oil,  and  natural  gas.    For  some  reason  the  layers  of 
limestone  and  coal  that  lie  below  the  surface  tilt  to  the  west  at  roughly 
40  feet  to  the  mile  (Chisholm,l931,  p.  299)  so  that  what  is  a  surf ape , layer 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  can  be  buried  under  considerable 
material  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,    This|^general  westward  tilt 
is  broken  by  three  faults  running  on  a  northeast-tsouthwest  axis.  The 
western  fault  runs  under  Lewlsport",  4:he  middle  fault  runs  under  Hawesville, 
and  the  eastern  fault  begins  about  halfway  between  Patesville  and 
Weberstown  and  rur^  northeast  under  Happy  Hollow,  Skillman  Bottoms,  and 
on  into  Indiana  (l^cG^in,  Smith,  &  Schwalb,  1970)  . 

The  geology  of  Hancock  Coupty  does  not  affect  the  land's  surface 
save  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  There,  limestone  towers* above  the 
land  so  that  sheer  cliffs  are  formed.  Jefferies  Cliffs  are  an  example  of 
thisf.  But  this  is  the  only  effect  geology  has  on  tlie  land's  surface:  the 
westward  tilt  of  underground  layers  of  limestone  and  coal  parallel,  but  do 
.not  cause,  the  slope  in  ridge  heights.  Nor  do  the  fault  lineis  show  up  on 
the  surface;  no  features  mark  the  underground  stresses  that  gave  birth  to" 
the  breaks  in  the  earth's  stratigraphy.  ^ 


Mineral  Resources 

Coal 

Hancock  tf!ounty  contains  two  varieties  of  coal.     In  the  steep  « 
ridges  along  the  eastfijauboundary  of  Hancock  County,  just  to  the  east  of 
Victoria  Crossroads,  lie  the  famous  Breckenridge  Cannel  Coal  deposits. 
These  deposits  were  formed  from  varieties  of  evergreens  rich  in  resins  / 
and  tree  spores  during  the  PennsylVcUiian  (Owens,  1856,   p.  175)  .    The  cannel 
coal  is  so  heavy  with  oil  that  it  feels  sooty  to  the  touch  and  a  small 
scale  will  catch  fire  f rom  a  mtch  flame.     Properly  distilled,  Breckenridge 
Cannel  Coal  yields  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton.    The^  130  gallons 

■  2-^^  ^:  ^  . 
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Vill,  in  turn,  produce  80  gallons  of  parlor  lamp  oil  and  12  gallons  of. 

paraffin  oil  (Norwood,   1878,  *p-  350). 

The  second  variety  of  coal  Is  the  bituminous  coal  o4?  westerrt 

Kentucky  cioal  fields.    Hancock  County  contains  at  least  six  important 

s^ams  of  this  coal:  .the  Hawesyille,  Doanfield,  Lead  Creek,  and  Lewisport, 

♦ 

with  the  Persimmon  and  Mason  Runs  showing  now  aijj^  then  betwee^Q^^e 
Hawesville  and  Liead  Creek  beds.    These  beds  and  runs  have  had  local  names  ' 
attached  to  them  (e.g.,  Adams,  Hawes  Hill,  Adair,  Red  Ash,  and  White  Ash), 
but,  in  addition  to  the  Breckenridge  Cannel  Coal,  there  are  only  six  ^ 
important  deposits  in  Hancock  County  (Mcferain,  Schwalb,  &  Smith,  1970,  p.  8). 

Oil  ,  '\ 

Oil  was  also  formed  during  t)ie  Pennsy^yanian  and  several  pools 
lie  beneath  the  surface  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county, 
particularly  around  PalJLVille  and  Easton.    Mostly  these  pools  are  asso- 
ciated with  various  sands  that  are  close  to  the  surface.    According  \o 
the  Historical  Edition  o#^  the  Hancock  Clarion  (HEHC) ,  these  s^nds,^  the 
Stephens,  Jett,  Japkson,-^and  Barlow,  are  named  for  the  owners  of  the  land 
upon  whicl;i  the  discovering  oil  rig  was  located. 

Other     ^  ^  ,  , 

There  are  mineral  resources  in  Hancock  County  not  associated  with 
foss,il  fuels.     In  the  northwest  section  of  the  county,  in  the  hills  and 
ridges  directly  south  of  Lewisport,  lie  clay  and  shale  deposits  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  til^/  and  sewer  pipe.    Along  the  river  by* 
Hawesville  are  outcrops  of  limestone  that^were  once  quarried  for  materials 
with  which  to  build  I'ocks^  on  the  Green  River  and  fpr  a  government  building  in 
Memphis.     A  stone  sample  from  the  Hawesville  quarry  received  an  award  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  187'6  (Moore,    1878,  p.  407). 
Local  limestone  has  also  figured  in  ^e  building  of  the  Hancock  County 
Courthouse  and  in  abutments  alj^^^f  U.S.  Highway  60.    Gra^j^  deposits  aiiiong 
the  Ohio  River  are  well-nigh  inexhaustible.    Finally,  water  resources  vary 
inversely  with  distance  from  the  Ohio  River.     At  Hawesville  the  public 
supply  well  can  produce  350  gallons  per  minute,  while,  wells  less  than 
300  feet  in  depth  in  the  Easton  area  produce  between  lOO  and  500  gallons 
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of  water  per  day  (McGrain,  Schwalb,  &  Smith,  1970,  p.  21).    Of  course >  with 
the  Ohio  RivQf  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  surface  water 
is  in  inexhaustible  supply - 

Basio  Ecology 

Soils-  \  -  *  .  '  : 

An  unpublished,  typed  manuscript  on  file  in  the  Hancock  County 
office  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 'i^  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  entitled  Hancock  County  Soils  lists  three  basig  typds  of  soils 
for  the  area:     those- developed  from  alluvial  deposits,  those  developed 
from  loess,  and  those  developed  from  both  loess  aniS  sandstone.    These  three 
basic  types  of  soils  have  produced  rtine  different  varieties  of  soils  in 
Hancock ' County .     Since  these  varieties  fdxm  just  four  distinct  soil  associ- 
ations, tracing  distributions  is  not  impossible. 

The  Elk-SciotoVille-Ginat  association  occurs  along  the  Ohio  River 
in  the  northern  part  of  ^Hancock  County  and  along  the   westernmost  drainage 
of  Blackford  Creek.    The  Ohio  River  Bottoms  are  characterized  by  a  series 
of  low  ridges  that  are  four  to  five  feet  high- and  500  feet  wide.     These  ^ 
ridges  parallel  the  Ohio  River.     The  Elk  soils  are  found  on  the  tqps  of 
ridges  and  are .used  as  platforms  for  raising  tobacco.     The  Ginat  soils  are 
found  in  the  flats  betweeji  ridges  and  are  used  for  growing  grains  and 
soybeans.     No  distribution  was  Jgiven  for  either  the  Sciotoville  soils  or 
the  Blackford.' Creek  Bottoms.    Farms  along  the  Ohio  River  Bottoms  averaged 
200  acres  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  and  speaialxzed  in  the 
production  of  grains,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  feed- lot  cattle  as  full-time. 

operations.  ^  ^ 

The  Loring-Memphis-Palaya  association  is  developed  from  wind- 
borne  loess  and  is  found  in  the  uplands  to  the  south  and  east  of  Lewisport. 
This  is  an  area  of  narrow,  winding  ridges,  moderate  to  steep  side  slopes, 
and  long,  narrow  bottom  landi&<""^"Tlemphis-Loring  soils  are  found  along  ridge 
topp  and  side  slopes  and  are  capable  of  supporting  tobacco,  corn,  soybeans, 
hay,  and  pasture  land.     What  is-^grown,  however,  depends  on  topogratphy,  for 
this  is  ah  area  subject  to  erosion;  ridge  tops  are  therefore  intensively 
cultivated  and  slopes  run  to  pasture  land  and  timber-    Palaya  soils  are  .  • 
found  between  ridges  and  are  capable  of  supporting  tobacco,  corn  or 


General  Soil  Map 

ancock  Co)aiivty 
Kentucky 


SOIL  ASSOCIATIONS 

1.  ELK-SCIOTOVILLE-GINAT  ASSOCIATION:  ' 
Nearly  Iwl  to  sloping,  deep  to  moderately  deep  to  a 
fragipan,  well-drained  to  poorly  drained,  medium 
textured  soils  on  stream  terraees  formed  in  alluvium 
from  the  Ohio  River. 

2.  LORiNG-MEMPHIS-FALA  YA  ASSOCIA  TION: 
Gently  sloping  to  steep,  well-drained  and  moderately 
well-drained  soils  on  loess  uplands  and  nearly  level, 
somewhat  poorly  ,draincd,  silty  soils  formed  in 
alluvium  on  flood  plains. 

3.  WELLSTON -GILPIN -ZAmSVlLLE  ASSOCIA  TION: 
Gently  sloping  to  sleep,  well-drained  to  moderately  well- 
drained,  moderately  deep  to  deep,  loamy  soils  from  loess 
over  sandstone,  ailtstnne  and  shalo  on  uplands. 


4.  LORING-WELLSTON  ASSOCIATION: 
Gently  sloping  to  moderately  steep,  moderately  well-drained, 
to  well-drained,  moderately  deep  and  deep,  loamy  soils  from 
loess  and  loess  over  sandstone,  siltstone  and  shale  on  uplands. 


Fig.  2.  General  soil  map  of  Hancock  County,  Kentucky. 
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soybeans.  The  bottoms,  therefore,  are  cultivated  intensively.  Farm's  in 
this  area  a<reraged  about  120  acres  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  and 
practiced  general,  ,or  mixed,  fairfting  on  a  part-time  basis • 

The  Wellston-Gilpin-Z^esville  association  of  soils  is  charac- 
terized as  loamy  and  has  developed  from  loess  over  sandstone.  This 
association  is  found  in  central  and  southern  Hancock  County,  extending  from 
Hawesville  and  Utility  in  the  north  and  west  to  the  Ohio  and  Breckenridge 
county  lines  in  the  south  and  east.     This  area  is  characterizjed  by  ridges 
with  moderate  to  steep  side  slopes  that  are  subject  to  erosion  and  narrow 
bottom  lands.     The  Zanesville  soils  are  found  along  the  tops  of  ridges, 
Gilpin  soils  along  the  stee^)  side  slopes,  and  Wellston  soils  on  the 
moderately  steep  slopes.    There  are  a  few  farms  scattered  throug^^e  area 
that  produce  ^tobacco,  sorghmn,  hay,  and  pasture  land-    Most  oJ^^sgR  area  was 
once  cultivated,  but  has. been  abandoned  and  is  being  reclaimed  tSy  natural 
vegetation. 

The  Loring-Wellston  association  is  characterized  as  loamy  and  has 
developed  from  loess  over  sandstone.     This  set  of  soils  is  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  near  Pellvillef._-an  areaLJDf  _g.ently  sloping  tp 


steeply,  sloping  ridges  that  are  subject  to  erosion.    Loring  soils  are  found 
along  ridge  tops  and  some  side  slopes.    Ridge  tops  can  support  crops  of 
corn,  tobacco,  hay,  and  pasture  land*    Wellston  soils  are  found  along  side 
slop6s  and  are  best  sjuiited  for  permanent  vegetation,  such  as  pasture  land 
and  timber.     Soils  along  the  bottom  lands  ca»- support. corn,  soybeans,  hay, 
or  pasture  land.     While  most  o^f  the  area  was  once  cultivated,  large  areas 
are  now  abandoned 'and  are  returning  to  native  vegetation.    Farms  in  this 
v\rea  averaged  about  100  acres  in  the*  late  1960s  and  early  1970s^  and 
practiced  general  farming  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Weather  ,  - 

Because  there  is  no  weather  station  in  Hancock  County,  Kentucky, 


-Weather  data  must  be  estimated  based  upon  information  taken  from  the 
weather  summaries  foip^lErvington  and  Owensboro,  Kentucky.    This  is  reasonable* 
because  all  ^three  tbwnSVare  on  the  dhio.  River  and  reside  oij  about  the  same 
latitude,  and  because  Hawesville  is  centered  roughly  between  Owensboro  and 
Irvington . 
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The  climate  is  temperate,  with  moderately  cold  winters  and' warm, 
humid  summers.    Temperatures,  rainfall,  and  humidity  remain  Within  limits 
agreeable  to  man  and  are  suitable  for  varied  plant  and  animal  life.  All 
seasons  are  marked  by  weather  changes  that  come  from  passing  weather  fronts 
and  their  associated  high  and  low  pressure  systems. 

Precipitation" is  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  year,  with"  * 
October  usually  having  thex^east  rainfall.     However,  periods  oj|'<3ry  and  wet 
weather  have  occurred,  and  snowfall  varies  from  ye^r  to  year.    The  growing 
season  averages  some  190-odd  days  per  year. 

♦ 

Flora 

Although  th6  soils  and  climate  support  a  lar^e  and  varied  plant 
life,  not  much  is  known  about  the  native  flora  of  Hancock  Gounty.  However, 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Information  has  produced  a,  pamphlet  which 
states  that  over  150  varieties  of  wildf lowers,  50  kinds  df  trees,  and 
numerous  shrubs  have  been  identified  in  the  John  James  Audubon  State  Park 
in   Henderson,  Kentucky.     Since  Henderson  is  only  55  miles  west  of 
Hawesville  and  is  "also  located  in  Kentucky's  Western, Coal  Field,  similar  - 
profusion  of  plant  life^^^st  also  be  present  in  Hancock  County.  Certainly, 
stands,  of  white ^oak,  post  oak,  black  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  Spanish  oak, 
liriodendron,  black  gum,  pin  oak,  dogwood,  sugar  tree,  sycamore,  white  ash, 
jmaple,  and  black  walnut  trees  have  been  found  in  Hancock  County  (DeFriese,  1877, 
p.    344)-.       At  present  some  56,000  acres  of  land  in  the  southern  and  central 
portions  of  the  county  are  in  commercial  forests  and  yield  80  million  board 
feet  per  year  (R.  W*  Booker  and  Associates,  Inc.,  1970,  p.  11). 

Fauna  *  ,  , 

The  animal  life  supported  by  this  vegetation  in  pioneer  days  was 
probably  ^reat  aj^  varied.     However ,  as  Funkhpuser  tl925/   p.  33)  notQ<3,  the 
earliest  observers  were  pioneers,  more  interested  in  filling  their  pots  and 
avoiding  "dangerous  critters"  than  in  accurate  wildlife  recording.  Their 
journals,  therefore,  are  full  of  mentions  of  table  meat,  like  buffalo,  deer, 
elk,  radoon,  squirrel,  and  wild  turkey,  and  harmful  critters  like  bear, 
panther,  wolf ,  rattlesnake,  water  moccasin,  and  copperhead.    That  many  more 
species  were  present  is  certain;  observers  identifiecl  nearly  200  specie^ 
of  birds  aLone  in  the  John  James  Audubon  State  Park  in  Henderson >  Kentucky. 
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Coritemporary  fauna  is  npwhere  near  as  varied  as  it  was  in  pioneer 
aays.    The  main  furbearers  in  Hancock  County  at  present  are  deer,  Qpossum, 
rabbit,  squirrel,  badger,  and  at  least  four  beaver  reestablishing  .  . 
themselves  in  their  former  habitat.    Dangerous  critters  still  include 
rattlesnakes,  water  Moccasin,  and  copperhead  snakes,  plus  an  occasional 
rabid  fox.  .       .  ,  . 

> 

Environment  and  Settlement  Patterns 

'  Intro(juction  »  ,  .  ^  " 

Hancock  County's  soils,  topography,  and  distribution  of  resources 
offered  a  variety  of  ways  to  make  a  living.    Each  of  these  opportunities 
required  a  specific  set  of  adaptations  by  the  men  that"^ would  exploit  them. 
Each  of  Jbhese  opportunities  changed  through  time,'.a3.so  requiring  that,  their 
"  .exploiters  alter  their  behavior.     The  history  of  Hancock  County  is  the  - 

story  of-the  c^portunities  men  saw,  how  they  went  ,about  estploiting  them, 
•    how  changes  im  the  J^ironment  affected  these  opportunities,  and  how  men 
■reacted  to  tnese  cjaanges. 

Farms  -  , 

Two  distinct  types  of  farming  opportunities  were' open  te  early 
•settlers.     Along  the  Ohio  Etiver  wjere  expansive  bottom  lands  amenable  to 
large  scale,  intensive  cultivation  of  specialized  crops— provided  a 

sufficient  labor  force  could  be  mustered  both-  to  clear  land  and  tend  crops.. 
Men  who  exploited  this  opportunity  came  to  form  a  planter ' s  society  based 
upon  slave  labor  and  large  farms  with  village-like  settlements  on  each 
plantation.     One/of  these,  the  farm  of  Robertfcostain  Beauchamp,  covered 
-  5,000  acres  and  used  90  slaves.     The  War  Betwkn  the  States  upset  this  . 

adaptation  by  freeing  the  slaves.  Plantation  ov3)aers  went  to  share-cropping 
to  muster  the  labor  force  necessary  to  operate  "their  farms..  More  recently, 
industrialized  agriculture  has,  allowed, farmers  on  the  Ohio  River. Bottoms 

. to  forego  relying  on  human  labor  almost  entirely. 

■ ,      A  second  kind  of  farming  was  open  to  those  families  who  wished  to 
settle  a  small  piece  of  ridge  land  south  of  the  river.    These  homesteads; 
"  practiced  a  .subsistenee  level  of  agriculture,  with  tobacco  being  the  major 

^  cash  crop.    Groups  of  these  single-family  homesteads  came  to  form  . 
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neighborhoods  whoise  "social  centerk  were  a  one-room  school,  a  churchy  a 


small  country  store,  and  a  graveyajJjd,     Tl^ese  neighborhoods  practiced  labor- 
sharing  and  cooperative  effort  ifi  i^6mraunity  projects  like  building  k  school 
or  churdh,.    Groups  of  these  neighborhoods  joined  with  small  country^ 
tbwns  to  form  trading  communitiies. 

/  Jlen  raised  in 'these  neighborhoods  remember,  them  as  tightly  knit 

social  units.     One  man  recalled,  "for  example,  that  to  go  courting  beyond 
one's  neighborhood  was  to  look  for  at  least  a  fist  fight.    For  this  reason, 
he  said,  marriages  generally  t;zJok\]^lace  within  neighborhoods  and  not 
between  them,  ^  ^ 

The  plantation  system  and  free  homesteader  stood  in ^  marked 
dontrast^  to  one  another  .     An  aristocracy  grew  up  along  the  riveir  while  • 
independent  freemen-  occupied  the  ridges  and  bottom  land  in  the  southern 
part -of  the  county.     The  two  adaptations  tb  the  land  were  not  necessarily 
hos^tile  to  one  another,  but  they  certainly  did  not  mingle.    For  example, 
,the  1870  census  shows  Hancock  County's  black  population  at  898.     Of  these, 
882  were  along' the  Ohio  Riv,er,  and  only  16  were  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  county . 

Mining  Settlements  .  \  . 

:  ^    \  .      .  ^ 

The  two  types  of  social  orgajjiization  adapted  to  farming  in 

different  soils  and  topographies  were  supplemented  by  a  third  kind  of  social 

organization:     th^'  mining  settlements.     While  farming  tended  to  separate 

people  into  isolated,  homes€^^  and  plantations,  coal  mining  concentrated 

larger  numbers  of  pedple  irfto  compact  settlements,     'this.ftype  of  settlement 

occurred  at  the  Breckenridge  Cannel  Coal  deposits  in  the  msjiing  village 

of  Bennetsville  early  i^n  Hancock  County's  history  and  later  also  occurred  ^ 

at  Adair,  a  small  mining  town  midway  between  Hawesville  jand  Lewisport. 

As  the  commercial  coal  Seams  played  out,  those  forms  of  social  organization 

V   .  .■    ■  ■  ' 

adapted  to  their  exploitation  vanished  from  Hancock  County. 

Major  Settlements  in  the  Distribution  System  J- 

Hawesville  residents  began  mining  the  Hawesville  bed  of  coal  in- 
the  limestone  cliffs  immediately  beh:i^d  the  town  early  in  the  county's 
history..    With  the  advent  of  steamboats,  Hawesville  became  a  major  fueling 
station  for  coal  burners  on  the  Ohio  River.     Since  the  county  roads  tended 
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to  end"  at  the  County  Cqurthousfe,  Hawesville  became  the  exchange  point  in 
the  trade  between  Hancock  County  and  the  outside  world.     Goods  were.  ^ 
brought  into  Hancock  County  via  river  freight,  unloaded  at  Hawesville, 
transshipped  to  small  country  tbwns  in  the  county,  and  then  distributed 
to* those .individual  homesteads  that  served  as  basic  social  units  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  the  county.     Conversely,  goods  leaving  Hancock  County 
followed  the  distribution  system  from  individual  homesteads  to  the  small 
country  town,  then  to  Hawesville,  and  from  Hawesville  to  the  outside 
world ^i^  river  freight-    .  ^  . 

There  were  some  exceptions  to  Hawesville 's  domination  of  the  an 
trade  routes.     Lewisport  served  as  a  trade  center  cind  shipping  point  for 
the  neighborhoods  around  it.     A  further  exception  occurred  with  every 
major  planter  along  the  Ohio  River;  these  individuals  maintained  private 
landings  and  ciealt  directly  with  merchants  putside  the  county-  But, 
even  with  these  exqieptions,  Hawesville  ddminated  trade  and  the  associated^ 
distribution  network  in  Hancock-^eountx  until  Hancock  County's  articulation 
with  „the  outside  world  changed  .  ,  '      .  ^ 

The  change  began  with  the  first  all-weather  road  between  Hancock 
County  /  and  Owensboro-     Men  who  were  in  the  county  then  remember  that  the  road 
marked  the  end  of  the  independent  local  merchant;  Hancock  Countians 
formed  the  habit  of  driving  to  the  larger  shopping  centers.  . 

Recent  Settlement  Patterns  r  '  . 

Beginning  with  the  1950s  and  continuing  through  the  1960s,  an 
industrial  settlement  pattern  developed  in  Hancock  County  as  tile 
manufacturers,  paper  mills,  and  aluminum^ processing  plants  located  on  ' 
some  of  the  higher  ridges  in  the  Ohio  River  Bottoms.     This  settlement 
pattern  features  isolated  work  sites>  home  sites  dis^pkrsed  through  a 
^five-county  area/  and  he^vy  reliance  on  surface  transportation  by  a 
commuting  work  force  and  by  industries  importing  raw  materials  and 
exporting  finished  products.  ~  : 

Floral  and  Faunal  Changes 

All  these  various  adaptations  have  had  consequences  for  native 
vegetation  and  wildlife.     The  first  consequence  was  a  loss  of  native 
^vegetation  as  men  cleared  land  for  farms.     The  second  change  occurred  as 
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game  became  table  meat  and  its  ri^ati^al  habitat  became<^limit6d  by  man's 

land  clearing  activities,  v  ^  \  .  * 

.  The  change  in  ground  cover  resulted  from  two  distinct  economic 
acrt^vities.     The.  first,  of  course,  was  due  to  clearing  land  or 
farm  acreage;  the  trees  had  to  go  bfe^ore^the^plow  could  be  used.  The 
second  related  to  the  fact  that  timber  itself  was  valuable.  Haw^sville 
was  a  shipping  point  for  timber  from  its  earliest  settlement.  Hawesville 
also  gained  some  :^©e  for  the  whiskey  barrel  staves  it  processed  and 
shipped  down  river.     The  demand  *  for  farm  land  and  whiskey  barrel  staves 

combined  to  denude  Hancock  Coun€y*s^ virgin  forests. 

.  -        ..    '      ■  '  . 

Other  Changes       "     .  ^ 

A  number  of  other  changes  in  Hancock  County  are  due  to  man's 
intervejntion  as  well.    One  of  these  is  the  change  broxight  about  bj  strip 
mining  for  .  coal.     Along  Highway  60  betSveen  Hawesville  and  Lewisporp^  arid 
in  the  hills  directly  south  of  Lewi^poirt,  are  pits  left  behind  by  yhB^ 
strip  miners.     Those  in  the  hills  south  of  Lewi sport 'have  recently  been 
increased  as  a  tile  manufacturer 'diijs  out  the  clay  and  3hale  necessary 
to  sustain  his  operation.     Still  another  change  occurre^d  when  Hawesville 
complete^  a  flood  wall^etweenMt  and  the  Ohio  River  in  the  1950s.     And  yel{^ 
another  change  odcurred  when  the  United' States  Army  Coi?ps  of  Engineers 
built  a  dam  and*  a  set  of  locks  between  Skillman  Bottoms  in  the  nortWastern 
part  of  ^e  .county  and  the  Indiana  side.    A  final  set  of  changes  occurred  . 
when  men  became  concerned  about  the  eroded  ridges  and  side  slopJife  and. 
planted  them  in  a  grass ^  Kentucky  Number  31  Pegcue,  to  rebuild  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  '  V  '  ' 

Population  Trends  andj.  Settlement  Patterns 

In  writing  about  the  changes^  that  have  occurred,  it  is  helpful 
to  keep  in  mind  Hancock  County's  population  curve,  because  it  sugg^st^  a  ^ 


great  dealr about  what  has  happened  here  over  the  years 
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Fig,  3,  Population  trends.  1830-1970.  * 

/"Figure  3  can  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that*Hancock  County's  geography 
geology,  and  ecology, have  played  an  important  part  in  the  county's  history, 
rt  illustrates  an  ecological  rule  of  thumb:     successful  us^  of  environmental 
opportunities  leads  to  ah  increase  in  population;  diminution  of  opportunities 
li&ads  to  a  population  decline.     The  interplay  between  men's  efforts  to 

•  secure  ,^  reasonable  life  from  the  opportunities  presented  by  Hancock  County,    .  , 
and  the  effects  of  their  efforts  on  Hancock  County's  natural  resources 
explain  Figure  3  from  1830  to  1960.     the  sudden  increase  between  1960  and 
1970  marks  the  creation  of  a  new  3;^esource  in  Hancock  County — modern 
industry.     Industry's  entry  into  the  cQunty  is  a  grand  story  of  men 
cooperating  one  with  another  to  create  a  new  kind  of  county,  complete  with 
new  opportunities.     This  cooperation  also  demonstrates  that  the  people  of    .  ' 

^HancocH  County  have  the  ability  and  w^ll  to  alter  the  conditions  of  their - 
lives;  this  capacity  for  change  is  well  nigh  unique  in  the  annuals  of  American 
social  science.    t£:ertainly,  the  manner  in  which  the  citizens  of  Hancock' 
County  ajccomplisj^d -this  stands  in  marked  contrast    to  much  of  the  recetit 

literfratuire  on  small  towrifs  in  mass  socie-dy..  , 

^  .  ♦ 

Men  that  were  living  .in  Hanco<?k  County  before  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth. century  remember  things-  that  support  an  ecqlogical  explanation 
of  figure  3.  T! 


recall  the  coUnrfcy  as  a  bustling  place,  full  of  people 
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grouped  iri^small  neighborhoods  and  communitios,  prior  to  1900.    Those  men 

recall  that  the  Tand  then  bogjan' to  "play  out,"  particularly  in  the  south- 

»  «        ■  ■ 

eastern  ^>art  of  the  county.    Then#  they  say,  men  had.  to  leave  Hancock 
County  sb  that  they  might  bettor  support  their  families. 

These  recollections  are  supported  by  population  figures  for 
Hcijicock  county,  documented  in  Table  1.  t 

■\  •  ■■ .     •        =  '  :  r 

^  '        Tablp  1 

iPOPULATION  OP  "HANCOCK  COUNTY  BY  ITS  MINOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS: 

1910-1930 


Minor  Civil  Division 

1910 

1920 

1930 

pist.  1  tlawesVille 

2,774 

2,240 

2,049 

'    Hawesville  City 

1,P02 

829 

790 

Disft.  ^  Lewisport 

2,209 

1,870 

1,862 

Lew'i sport  Town 

,  596 

572 

574 

Dist.  3  Pates^ville 

2,135 

1^,691 

1,201 

Dist.  4  Pellville 

1,394 

1,144 

1,035 

Pellville  Town 

104 

-  "     '  74 

13s6 

Source:    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States 

:  1930. 

Table  1  shows  all  of  Hancock  County  losing  population  from  1910  to  1930. 
It  also  shows  that  District  3,  Patesville,  lost  "about  44%  of  its  population 
over  20  years;  while  Hancock  County  bled.  District  i    hemorrhaged — just  as 
the  old-timers  recall.  ' 

Old-timers  also  give  an  explanation  for  this  population  ,loss. 
Hill  farmers  knew  nothing  of  conservation;  they  (flowed  straight  up  and 
down  r^idge  slopes.    Run-ofS  from  the  rains  followed  plow  furrows  and  took 
the  thin  mantle  of  residual  soil  from  the  ridges  to  the  bottoms  below. 
When  a  piece  of  land  lost  its  fer^ti.lity,  a  farmed:  wpuld  call  upon  his 
neighbors  to  help  him  in  a  "log  rolling,"  a  local  term  for  clearing 'a  few 
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acres.    Tho  now  land  was  planted  whiJLe  the  old  was  left  for  nature  to 
roclaira.  .  S 

•Thlfl  typo  of  farming  doponded  upon  an  infinite  supply  pf  virgin 
land  ^or  clearing.    As  shown  in  Table  2,  by  1870,  104,324  of  Haacock  County's 
119,680  acres  were  in  farmland.    By  1900  the  methods  used  by  the  hill 
farmers  hafi  begun  to  reach >tho  limits  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
Hancock  County;  theire  was  no  more  virgin  land,.    It  was  about  this  time 
that  county  agents  became  a  part  of  Hancock  County.    Their  advice  on  proper 
farming  was  often  followed,  but  a  local  one-line  joke  gives  th^  Ijii'l  farmers 
initial  reaction  to  outside  ad\^ices    "He's  trying,  to  tell  me  how  to  farm 
and  I've  done  wore  out  three  of  them  already . "  # 

At  the  same  time,  the  industrial  centers  of  urban  America  began  \ 
to  require  more  labpr.    Men  in  rural  America  >saw  that  they  could  gain'  a 
better  return  for  their  efforts  by  entering  industry.    They  left  rural 
America  for  the  cities*    Hancock  County  gave  a  large  part  of  its  population 
to  this  nationwide  trena,  as  i*ndicated  in  Table  2.  , 

Whiijp^  these  things^took  place  among  the  hill  farms,  other  factors  * 
were  affecting  Hancock  County.    Coal  seams  were  beginning  to  become 
Xinprofitable  for  commercial  mining.    Victoria  Mines,  for  example,  shut  down, 
and  the  men  that  had  depended  upon  cannel  coal  were^- forced  to  go  elsewhere, 
liikewisef  the  Falcon  Mines  exhausted 'its  *coal  seams,  and  men  were  left 
without  jobs.    They,  too,  were  forced  from  the  county. 

Migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  forms  a  common  chapter 
of  United  States  history.     The  reasons  for  the  movement  fairly  leap  out 
from  population  indices:    the  environment  of  the  United  States  had  changed. 
Prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  the  United  iStates  was  composed  of  small, 
local  units  adapted  to  exploiting  local  opportunities.    With  the  completion 
of  modern  transportation  and  communications  networks,  the  United  States 
became  one  lArge,  interdependent  system.    The  most  efficient  adaptation  to 
thip  system  required  locating  industrial  complexes  at  nodal  points  within 
the  transportation-communications  network  so  that  one  complex  could  process 
the  products  of  many  l9c^X  environments..  'People  in  rural  America  saw 
Athese  industrial  complexes  as  offering  more  opportunity  than  small-scale 
subsistence  farming,  so  people  flocked  to  the  cities. 
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Table  2 

STATISTICAL  INDICES  ^ON  ilANC6cK  CCXJNTY'S  ECONOMIC  . 
GROWTH  AND  POPULATION  CURVE :     1800  TO  1970 


JEconomic  Indices 

Popvilation 

Year 

Af*r*^^  o"F 

Farmland^ 

of  Farms 

^xze 
of  Farms 

County 

Hawesvill^ 

Lewisport 

1830 

1,5X5 

1840 

• 

( 

2,58-1 

420 

1845 
1846 

64,621 
69,919 

\ 
J 

1850  ,^ 

3,853 

* 

• 

I860' 

- . 

6,213 

1,128 

1870 

104,324 

6,591 

855 

308 

1880 

8,563 

1890 

0* 

9,214 

1,013 

19*00 

107,081 

1,332  . 

80.4 

8,914 

1,041 

1910 

108,588 
103,691 

1,483 

73.2 

•  8,512 

1,002 

1920 

1,275 

81.5 

6,945 

829 

1930 

90,765 

1,075  . 

84.4 

6,147 

790 

574' 

i 

1940 

97,141 

1,086 

89.4 

6,807 

896 

591 

1950 

96,060 

937 

102.5 

6,009 

s 

925 

1960 

79,935 

657 

121.7 

5,330 

882 

610 

1970 

7,080 

1,262 

1,595 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  Hancock  County 
contains  119,680  acres.  ' 
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With  this  new  pattern  of  adaptation  to  a  cu^l^rally  determined 
^set  of  contexts  camo  new  forms  of  social  orgarvization :    special  groups 
(like  labor  unions)  that  cut  across  a  variety  of  local  geographical  units. 

In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  men  began  to  influence  national  and  state  . 

/■       ■  .  . 

legal  systems  in  an  attempt^o  cure  some  of  the  problems  which  migration  had 
caused.    One  device  for  doin^  so  was  the  creation  of  municipal  industrial 
bonding  ppwer.     Simply  put,  municipal  industrial  bonding  allowed  local 
governments  tp  issue  bonds  to  finance  industrial  construction.    The  rationale 
for  this  legislation  was  simple:     through  using  bonding  power,  local  govern- 
ments could  create  the  conditions  that  offered  people  opportunity.     If  enough 
such  opportunity  were  created  in  rural  America,,  the  migration  toward  the 
cities  might  stop  and  perhaps  even  reverse. 

Once  Hancock  Countians  became  aware  of  this  l^gal  opportunity, 
they  exploited  it  fully:    various  local  governments  underwrote  the  construction 
of  around  $200  million  of  new  industries.     To  do  so  they  issued  som^  of  th^ 
largest  ^amounts^  of  this  type  of  bonding  in  the  history  of  the 'United 
States.     This  was  stressed  during  Congressional  debate  wh^n  Representative 
Ruess  (D.,  Wis.)  said  the  Lewisport  issue  of  $50  million  Reminded  him  of 
"a  gnat  trying  to  carry,  an  elephant"   (Wall  Street  Journal,  April  25,  1967). 
That  a  gnat  could  do  so  was  acknowledged  when  the  internal  Revenue  Service 
drastically  curtailed  the  power  of 'all  local  governments  to  issue 
industrial  development  bonds .  *  *  • 

Their  actions  place  Hancock  Countians  in  a  unique  category; 
normally  cross-cutting  Units,  such  as  laxge  industries  or  labor  unions, 
are  ^ot  responsive  to  small  local  unitsw    However,  in  Hancock  County  these 
small  local  units  have  created  an  attractive  situation^for  both  industry 
and  labor  by  eXploitin!^  opportunities  presented  by  both\tate  and  federal 
legal  systems.     By  doing  so,  the  citizens  of  Hancock  County  have  demonstrated 
that  small  social  units  in  a  mass  society  are  not  nedessarily  bound  to  be 
the  victims  of  national  ^nd  international  trends,  but  can  adapt  successfully 
to  the  opportunities  presented  by  a  culturally  conditioned  context.  The 
growth  in  population  shown  in  Figure  3  between  1960  and  1970  gives^  vivid 
support  to  this  view.     '  , 
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EARLY  S]?TTLEMENT  IN  HANCOCK  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY—THE  FIRST^  60  YEARS     •  . 

/ 

1799  To -1830  V 

Initial  settlement  of  the  area  occurred  niear  .the  6nd  of  the 

eighteenth  century.     The  Revolutionary  War  had  been  won  by  the  colonists,, 

Britain's  restrictions  on  westward  expansion  had  been  overthrown,  pnd  now   .»  •  ' 

men  looked  to  the  western  f«roni:ier  for  land  that  would  better  their 

circumstances.     The  area  that  was  to  become  Hancock  County  was  then  part 

of  the  frojntier  and  was  strategically  located  on  the  transportation  network 

of  the  time;  the  northern  part  of  the  covin ty  was  open  to  those  families 

flatboating  westward  .along  the  Ohio  River;  "while  the  southern  part  of  the 

■  ■  '  -  * 

county  was  served  by  a  wagon  road  that  followed  an  older  Indian  trail  from 

Hardinsburg  to  what  was  then  Yellow  Banks   (and- is  now  Owensboro) . 

Not  much  is  known  about  the  first  settlers •     All  sources  agree 
that  they  came  west  from  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Mar^V^and  to  establish 
tll^ir  way  of  life  in  new  lands,    Perrin  (1885,  pp.  6-8)  suggested  that  John  and 
Hannah  Lewis  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  area  when  they  moyed  into 
a  fort  that  stood  on  the*  banks  of  Yellow  Creek  in  1799,2    it  was  no  accident 
that  John  chose  this  area  in  which  to  settle.     He  had  been  a  surveyor  for 
a  number  of  years  and  had  laid  out  much  of  the  land  between  the  Green  and 
Salt  Rivers  .in  western  Kentucky.     In  1788,  during  his  career  as  a  surveyor, 
he  wrote  people  in  Virginia  of  a  2,000-acre  tract  along  the  Ohip,  River  in 
what  was  to  become  Hanoi^ck  Cpunty.     IJie  land  was  selling  for  15  farthings. 
John  was  against  buying  at  the  time  because  he  thought  the  price  would 
lower  to  10  farthings  in  a  few  months.     However,  John  Lewis  was  able  to 
purchase  extensive  holdings  .from  the  government  throughout  the  area  in 
which  he  was  to  settle. 

Contemporaneous  settlement  was  occurring  in  what  was  to  become.  ^ 
the  southern  j^art  of  Hancock  County  along  the,  Hardinsburg  to  Yellow  Banks 
road.    Miss  Lillie  Pulliam,  in  an  article  written  for  the  Historical  Edition 
'of  the  Hancock  fclarion  (HEHC) ,  suggested  that  William  Minor  Pate  began 
operating  an  inn  alongside  the  road  in  1803 •     A  little  to  the  west  of  what 

2  '  ' 

Mrs,  Henry  Thraser  (HEHCX'stat:^d^that  a  Methodist  Church  was 

founded  in  this  general  area  in  ^800, 
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was  to  become  Patesville  another  settlement  was  founded.    E.  H.  Barlow 
(HEHC)  suggested  that  this  settlement  was  first  named  Buck  Snort  in  hohor 
of  a  deer  that  was' heard  but  hidden  from  sight  by  brqsh  along  the  road. 
The  settlement  was  known  ais  Buck  Snort  for  many  year^  before  i1;^  ilame 

.became  PellviXle  in  honor  of  Samuel  Pell,  Hancock  County's  sheri^  in  1870. 
There  is  no  extensive  folklore  about  Hancock  County's  fir^t 

'settlers.     The  pioneers  were  Anglo-Saxons *of  mainly  English  stock, 

the  descendants  of  early  colonists  who  located  in  the  south  centra^l  states 

along 'the  Atlantic  seaboard.     They  came  west  to  better  their  lot  in  life 

by  colonizing  a  new  land;  their  success^in  doing  so  led  to  expressions 

of  pride  by  their  descendants.  ,  As  one  man  said,  softer  telling  of  his  * 

family's  pioneer  experiences,  "They  were  the  real  Native  Americans." 

§     Entrepreneurs  among  the^ first  settlers  bought  large* tracts  of 

land  for  use  in  both  farming- and  speculation.     They  bet  on  late  arrivals' 

being  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  land  than  had  the  original  owner, 

so  that  profit  cpuld  be  realized  on  the  turnover.   Entrepreneurs  also  Iciid 

out  town  sites,  gaimbli^sg  that  settlement  lots  would  yield  greater  returns* 

than  subdivisions*iSTwilderness  tracts.    Of  couyse,  buyers  also  geonbled; 

they  risked  their  capital  on  the  wager  that  still  later  arrivals  would  pay 

even  highet"  prices  for  land, 
s  ■ 

The  McAdams  family  (McAdams,  1936)  serves  as  an  excellent  example 

of  both  the  westward  movement  and  its  financing..     Samuel  McAdams  settled, 
on  Pottinger's  Creek  in  what  was  then  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky  in  1781. 
In  1784  Nelson  County  was  formed  from  Jefferson  County  and  Samuel  McAdams 
became  a  charter  citizen  of  the  new  political  entity.     He  remained  so  until 
1812,  when, "at  age  .63,  he  led  his  family  from "Kentucky  to yHarrison  County, 
Indiana.     Samuel  moved  for  good  reasons;  the  government  was  soling  land 
cheaply  in  southern  Indiana,  and  he  wished  to  becothe  a  fx;?>ntier  entre- 
preneur. 

New  Amsterdam,  a  small  town  in  southern  Indiana  that  sits  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  River  25  miles  downstream**, from  New  Albany,  had  its 
beginnings  in  a  plat  that  Samuel  McAdams  an<i 'Jacob  Funk  filed  in  the  court- 
house in  Corydon ,  Indiana  on  September  14,  1815.     At  that  time  it  was 
expected  that  l^ew  Amsterdam  would  becotne^a  thriving^  city ,  and  this  hope 
fueled  speculation.    For  exampl^r -ott' May  24,  1825,  Jbhn  McAdams*^ purchased 
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lot  51  for  $60\    On* August  17^  1831,  John  3oi<3  lot  51  to  William  Edington 
for  $110.     Less  than  a  y^ar  later  on.  July  7,  1832,  William  Edington  sold 
lot  51  tOvGary  Buford  for  $165. 

Although,  the  price  of  lots  continued  to  rise,  ijew  Amsterdam's 
promise  was  never  fulfilled;  in  the  hundred  years  between  1835  and  1935  it 
failed  to  grow  at  all   (McAdams,    1936,  p.  ji)  . 

By  1832  two  of  Samuel's  grandsons,  George  Washington  and  Samuel 
McAdams,  had  forsaken  New  Amsterdam  and  moved  to  Hawesvillq,  Kentucky,  where 
the  ^McAdams  family  followed  a  mixed  career  embracing  fan|;^ing,  business^ 
and  politics  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  McAdams  family  illustrates  the  working  of  America's  values 
through  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.     Samuel  McAdams 
was  drawn  to  the  Kentucky  frontier  by  the  promise  of  fertile  land  at  a 
\  cheap  price.     He  remained  on  the  Kentucky  frontier,  improving  his  land 
and  taking  his  place  as  a  solid  and  respectable  citizen  of  his .community . 
While/doing  so,  he  learned  a  vital  lesson:     the  men  who  most  improve  their 
economic  conditions  were  not  farmers  breaking  virgin  soil;  rather,  the 
greatest  gainers  were  the  jmen  who  sought  fortunes  in  business  and  real  ' 
estate. 

.  By  the  time  his  grandsons,  &ajtjgael  and  George  Washington  McAdams, 
xeached  Hawesville,  Kentucky  in  1832,  members  of  the  family  understood  this 
simple  truth.     They  therefore  embarked  on  careers  that  came  to  include 

r 

grocery  storeys,  mining,  farming,  and  tobacco  speculation.     Their  successes 
validated  the  American  values  that  placed  great  emphia^is  on  the  use  of 
individual  effort  to -better  one's  life.     At  the  same  time,  their  careers 
also  validated  the  religious  teachings  of  the  Protestant  faiths  which  place 
a  man's  fate  directly  upon  his  individual  choices.     Finally,  the  careers  of'*' 

■4 

these  two  men  also  validate  the  pragmatic  dictum  that  kinsmen  help  one 
another. 

.These  major  tenets  of  vallie,  religion,  and  pragmatism  have  not 
changed  "in  Hancock  County  since  Samuel  and  George  Washington  McAdams  played 
out  their  careers  here.    Men  still  place  high  value  on  individual  effort; 
the    Protestant  faiths  istill  affirm  a  man's  fate  is  a  result  of  his  own 
free  choices;  and  the  family  is  still  of  major  importance. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  population  in  the  area  prior  to 
1830,  because  Hancock  County  was  not  a  distinct  entity  until  1829.  There 
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are  other  indications  of  considerable  activity  in  the  area,  however.  . 
Thompson's  Ferry,  established  in  1814;  crossed  the  Ohio  River  between 
Kentucky  and ^ndiana.     In  1816  the  Lincoln  family,  Tom,  Hannah,  and  Abe, 
used  Thompson's  Ferry  to  cross  the  Ohio  as  they  migrated  from  Kentucky 
to  Indiana. 

This  ferry  route  was^^' to  play  a  significant  par<t  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life.     In  1827  he  was  employed  on  a  ferry  plying, the  route  th^t 
had  taken  his  family  to  Indiana.     His  employers,  John  and  Lin  Dill,  paid 
Lincoln  $6  per  month  for  his  labor.  - 

In  addition  to  being  a  ferryman,  Lincoln  constructed  a  light 
flatboat  for  his  own  use.     Two  salesmen  asked  Lincoln  to  take  them  from 
the  Indiana  shore  out  into  the  river  so  that  they  might  hail  a  passing, 
steam  boat..    This  Lincoln  did,  using  his  flatboat  as  lighter.  Each 
"saTesman  paid" Lincoln  50  cents  for  his  efforts.     Shortly  thereafter, 
Lincoln's  employers  hailed  him  before  Justice  Pate  for  infringing  upon 
ferry  rights  issued  by  the  Sta%e  of' -Kentucky.     The  trial  was  to  take  place 
in  Justice  Pate's  home,  a  building  still  standing  some  nine  miles  west 
of  Hawesville. 

Squire  Pate  allowed  Lincoln  the  right  to  defend  himself.  So 
that  Lincoln  might  conduct  an  able  defense ,  he  was  given  free  rein  in 
Pate's  legal  library.     Local  tradition  has  It  that  Lincoln ^spent  many 
hours  on  Pate's  front  porch,  alternatively  studying  two  volumes  of 
Kentucky  Statutes—the  Squire's  legal  library  was  not  extensive — ancl 
courting  Caroline  Meeker,  Pate's  nrexse. 

Lincoln's  study  demonstrated  that  he  did  not  have  a  fool  for  a 
client.     He  was  able  to  show  that  he  had  not  set  any  persons  "over''  or 
"across"  any  river  or  creek  "for  reward  or  money  I"    He  had  simply  taken  two 
men  half-way  cross  the  Ohio  River,  an  action  which  did  not. violate  any 
statute  because  in  law,  as  in  pregnancy,  partial  occurrences  are  not  . 
recognized.     Charges  were  dismissed,  and  Lincoln  had  won  his  first  legal 
'  battle.     He  lost  Caroline.  Meeker,  however;  local  tradition  has  it  she 
refused  his  marriage  offer  because  he  "was  too  ugly." 

Other  events  around  this  time  which  affected  Hancock 
County's  history  were  John  Sterret's  career  and  the  settlement  of  the 
uplands  south  of  the  river.     In  1811  John  Sterrat  went  to  the  state 
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legislature  from  Breckenridge  County,     Between  1811  and  1825  he  served 
some  six  or  seven  terms  and  in  one  of  these  he  was  instrumental  in  having 
Hancock  County^made  into  a  distinct  political  entity-     This  may  well  be 
because  he  ^had  moved  into  what  was  to  become  Hancock  County  and  felt  the 
need  for  more  effective  representation  of  local  needs   (Perrin,  1885|  p-  17) • 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  gained  two  of  its  first  permanent  settlers 
when  G,  W.  and  Letticia  Chambers  settled  along  Blackfo^rd  Creek  (Perrin,  1885 
p.  5).  •     Finally,  the  Blackford  Baptist  Church,  which  served  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Chambers,  Floral,  and  Goering  neighborhoods.  Was  founded 
in  1825. 

On  January  3,  1829,  Kentucky's  Governor  Thomas  Metcalfe  signed 
a  statute  that  created  Hancock  County.     The  statute  signed  by  Governor 
Metcalfe  provided  that:  ^  > 

Parts  of  Ohio,  Breckenridge,  and  Daviess  Counties  be  joined 
together  to  create  a  new  political  entity,  Hancock  County, 
named  in  honor  of  John  Hancock,  president  of  Congress  during 
the  revolution. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  were  to  meet  in  the 
home  of  James  Dupey  at  Utility  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
March,  1829  to  qualify  a  sheriff  and  appoint  a  county  clerk. 

County  court  would  be  held  regularly. 

Judges  in  Ohio,  Breckenridge,  and  Daviess  Counties  retained 
jurisdiction  over  matters  initiated  before  them  prior  to 
the  fourth  Monday  of  March,  1829. 

The  Sheriffs  or  collectors  of  Ohio,  Breckenridge,  and  Daviess 
Counties  retained  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  placed  in 
their  hands  prior  to  the  fourth -Monday  of  March,  1829. 

The  county  court  would  appoint  commissioners  of  tax  for  1829. 

The  permanent  seat  of  justice  would  be  located  at  the  mouth 
of  Lead  Creek  on  land  owned  by  Richard  Hawes.     The  town 
would  be  named  Hawesville. .   l£  was  the  duty  of  the  county 
court  to  establish' this  settlement  and  to  cause  all 
necessary  public  buildings  to  be  erected. 

Paupers  would  be  cared  for  by  the  Sheriff  of.  Hancock  County . 

The  Br*e^kenridge  County  surveyor  would  meet  at  James  Dupey 's 
house  and  thisn  run  county  boundaries^    For  . this  he  was  to 
receive  $2  per  day.  , 

The  sta:tute  creating  Hancock  County  demonstrates  that  local 
government  is  subordinate  to  state  government  in  Kentucky;  the  enabling  . 
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document  designated  the  name,  county  seat,  and  officers  of  Hancock  County. 
Other  state  documents  spelled  out  ^he  powers  of  county  offices  and  the 
responsibilitie's^of  the  county  vis\  vis  the  isfca^^^    Knowledgeable  men  in 
Hancock  County  say  that  tj;iis  sysj:em  of  government  was  deriVed  from  Virginia 
and  that  local  governments  have  only  those  powers  ceded  to  them  by  the 
state.     This  pattern    is  in  marked  contrast  to 'the  description  of  New 
England~-given--4Dy-De  Tocqueyille  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.     There/  — 

local  communities  were  the  keepers  of  power  and  superordinate  Revels  of  , 

  .  ■.  .J  ■ 

goveryunent  were  sharply  defined. 

1830  ^o  1850  ' 

r  •  — 

In  1830,  two  major  events  occurred  in  Hancock  County.  >  The  first 
was  the  United  States  Census;  Hancock  County's  entry  for  1830 


people.     Likely  most  of  these  were  in  the  area  prior  to  1829,  but 
unfortunately — \Xarious  county  courthouse  fires  and  other  calamities  visited 
uj^n.  stored  records  make  it  unlikely  that  a'hy thing  of  much  substance  can 
be  written  aboi/t  these  folk.     The  only  certain  thing  is  that  settlement 


was  occurring  in  all  parts  ^  the  county  with  the  majprlty  of  data 
dei^cribing  activity  along  ^e  river.    The  second  major  event  in  1830,  the 
definite  establishment  of  a  Post  Of f ice,  illustrates  this.     Miss  Lillie 
Pulliam  (HEHC)  noted  that  there  is  no  accurate  record  of  a  .Patesville 
Post  Office,  but  that  some  people  thought  that  William  Minor  Pate's  Inn 
served  as. such.     This  would  place  the  Patesville  Post  Of f ice, among  the 
oldest  in  Kentucky. .  'There*  is  no  such  doubt  about  Hawesville:    a  Post 
Office  was  established  there  on  Decemb^  7,  1830,  with  William  L.  Prescott 
as  Postmaster.  ^ 

In  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840,  Hancock  County's  two  major. 


settlements  were  formed.     Hawesville  was  granted  permission  to  incorporatfe 
by  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  1836.     Lewisport  topk  shape  when  the  Prentis^- 
brothers  and  .John  Lewis  filed  a  towp  plat  at  the  Hancock  County  Courthouse^ 
in  1839,     Later,  in  1844,  Lewisport ^gained  state  permission  to  incorporate. 
One  of  the  major  differences  between  the  two  settlements  at  the  outset 
was  that  Hawesville  was  a  creation  of  the  state  (its  name  and  location  were 
specified  when  Hancock  County  was  fprmed) ,  while  Lewigport  was  the  creation 
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of  local  men  following  their  entrepreneurial  bents.    This  createcj  a  problem 
for  the  infant  settlement..        -  ' 

Residents  of  the  riverbank  settlement^locally  known  as  Little  Yellow 
Banks  wished  to  Signify  their  hamlet  with  I?  proper  .name.    Local  custon  ran  tSS 
calling  a/settlement  after  its  most  prominent  citizen.    John  Lewis  was  among 
•the  original  settlers  of  the  gerjeral  area,  had^a  Virginia  heritage,  owned 
roughly  half  the  lots  on  the  new  settlement^  plat,  and  owned  large  tracts 
of  land  throughout  the  couht^.    The  Prentis  name  also  had  strong  claims. 
The  Prentis  family  had  arrived  in  the  general  area  after  John  Lewi?,  but  had 
settled  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  new  town  site  prior  to  Lewis.  The 
family  had  the  necessary  Virginia  background,  owned  large  acreage  in  the 
county,  and  John  and  James  Prentis  owned  about  one  half  of  the  16ts  on  the 
plat  they  had  filed  at  the  Hancock  County  Courthouse.    Rose'^PelX  Hendersoi;i 
(HEHC)  recorded  a  family  tradition  on  the  adjudication:     friendship  between 
the  Prentis  and  Levps- families  led  the  Prehtises  to  insist -the  new  settle-  [ 
ment  be  called  Lewisport  rather  than  Prentisport.  ^  /  ' 

Two  major  settlements  in  the  same  political  unit  would  nqrmally  be 
sufficient  cause  for  rivalry,  especially  so  when  the  winner ^o^jld  become 
the  intermediary  between  the  oi^^i^e  world  an^  the  farmlands  in  the  uplands 
to  the  south  of  the  river.     Hawesville ' s  position  as  county  seat  gave  it  a  . 
^jbeg  up  because  county  roads  led  to' the  county  courthouse,  making  Hawesville 
the  nexus  of  overland  trade  routes.    A  seconi^' leg  up  came  with  the  opening 
of  coal  veins  in  the  limestone  cliffs  immediately  behind  aijid  around  Hawesville; 
mining  and  shipping  gave  Hawesville  stable  industries  that  attracted  population^ 
and  thu3  supported  a  varied  merchant  establishment.     The  census  of  1840 
demonstrated  the  power  of  thes^  "fact9rs:    Hancock  County  had  2,581  people 
(2,039  white  and  539  black),  Hawesville  had  420,  and  Lewisport * s  population 
was  not  considered  large  enough  to  be  registered. 

While  the  stir  alon^g  the  river  catches  the  eye,  important  developments 
were  taking  place  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.    At  Bennetsville,  a  small 
mining  community  on  the  Breckenridge-Hancock/liner  cannel  coal,  was  being  mined, 
hauled  to  Cloverport,  and  then  shipped  to  England  via  New  Orleans  as  early  as  . 
1S37'  (Chisholm,  19!?1,*  p.  235)'. 

Thi^ough  the .  184bs  the  opportunities  offered  by 'Hancock  County  continued 
to  attract  men.     More  coal  mines  were  opened,  more  land  was  cleared,  more 
farms  were  created,  more  town  lots  were  established,  more  merchants  embarked 
on  business  careers,  and  more  taxes  were  collected.     In  1846,  for  example, 
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Sheriff  James  Newton  filed  an  account  of  taxable,  items  in  Hancock  County 
with  the  State  of  Kentucky  that  compared  the  years  1845  and  1846.  Sheriff 
.    ^    Newton's  tax  roll  is  partially  recapitulated  in  Table  3  (Newton,  1846). 

Th(e  year  1849  saw  a  major  setback  for  Hancock.  County  when  f^re 
destroyed  muqh  of  Lewisporf.     However,  the  residents  accepted  their  calamity, 
rebuilt,  and  the  town  contiriued  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the  small  trading 
community  tha"^  i-nol-uded  Lewi^port   and  the  Tywhapita  Bottoms  and  Waitman 
r>ei#^borhoods .     Agricultural  commodities,  as  well  as  timber  and  timber  products, 
were  Lewisport ' s  main  exports.  ^  * 

Finally,  Hancock  County ' gained  a  public  system  of  education  as 
.    a.  result  of  legislation  passed  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  the  late '1830s.  By 
1842  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Education  was  making  anr^tial  reports  to  the 
legislature  that  included  infojcmation  on  Hancock  County,     In  the  first  report 
(Smith,  ^1842) ,  Hancock  County  was  listed  as  having  461 /children  between  the 
ages  of /T^lt^Gi^II  during  1841^     Although  the  county  had  no  school  districts 
listed,  public  schools  had  received  $184.40  from  the  state's  School  Fund. 
p  Perhaps  the  disparity  between  no  listed  sqhool  districts  and  state  funding' 

is  expiaiq^pd  in* the  laconic  comment  "no  ireport"  filed  after  the  names  of 
J.  Snider,  H,  W.  Hugh,  and  J.  E.  Stone/  thq  County  Commissioners  of  Education. 

1850  To  1860  '  ' 

The  census  of  1^50  demcAistrates  that  the  various]^  ecological  niches 
of  Hancock  County  were  capable  of  supporting  a  rising  population,  Hancock 
County's  population  had  grown  tb  3,853   (3,216  white,  and  622  black) ,  or  some  / 
1,272  more  people  than  had  been  counted  in  1840.     Various  data  other  than 
census  material  suggest  that  during  this  general  .time  period  various  kinds  of 
adaptations  to  the  opportunities  present  in  Hancock  County  were,  taking 
place.  «        .  . 

The  first  of  these  adaptations  was  the  use  of  slave  labor  on  large 
tracts  of  land.     Thi^s  adaptation  was  confined  to  the  flood  |)lains  bordering  the 
Ohio  River.     Robert  Costain  Beauchamp  is  the  exemplar ^^^^this^daptation. 
Mr.  Beauchar^p  was  born ^ in  Bourbon  County^, .  Kentucky  around  1790,  to  parents 
recently  arrived  from  Delaware.     His  parents  stayed  in  .Bourbon  County  until 
1818V  then  moved  to  Daviess  County.     In  1826  Robert  Costain  Beauchamp  married 
and  in  1827  he  moved  his  family  to  a  160-acre  farm  .that  sits  five  miles  west 
of  Hawesville.    Over  time,  Mr>  Beauchamp  increased  his  acreage  to  5,000 
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„■     .Table  3         •  v  ' 

TAXABLE  ITEMS  IN-  HANQpp|:  COUNTY  IN.  THE  YEARS  1845  AND  1846 


Year 

Taxable  Item^ 

a 

■■ — ■ — : — - — i — '-. —  

Dollar  Value ^ 

1846 

1  Q  AC.  * 

Land 
.  69,919 
V  •  •  64,621 

5,298  ' 

"r            ■■  ■      ,  •  , 
'311,0^6 
286,338 
.24,689'  • 

1846     '        ■  , 

Town  Lots  ^ 
168 

40,110 

35,300 ; 

4,810 

1846 

1  O/l  (t 

1o4d  ^ 

Slaves 
546 
516 

30  ; 

156,370 
150, 9Q8 
5,452 

1846 

1  Qyi  c 

Horses  and  Mares 
1,180 
J.. 137  , 
43 

34,346  \ 
32,689  . 
"    1,657  , 

1846                              /  ^ 
1o4d 

>•  Mules 
33 
17 

16  « 

^  ■ 

1,010 
407 
540 

* 

1846           .  ' 
1845 

/   '  Jennies 
^  4- 
5 

(1) 

r 

200  ■ 

220 

(20) 

1846                      ,  . 
1845 

Cattle 
2,259 
2,356 
(97) 

3,052 
3,416 
(364)      ,  c 

1846 
1845 

Stores 
/  —-10 
^   ..         -  .11 
(1) 

•  12,794 
13,242  , 
/  (448) 

The  absolute  value  of  the  change  in  taxable  items  and  "dollar  yalue 
1845  aad^-3:^46  is  shown  for  each  taxable  item  category;  if  this  c 
negative  (i,e:,  a  decrease) ,  the  value  is  shown  in  parentheses 
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and  his  labor  force  to  90  slaves.    The  settlement  of  slaves  and  mastdr  resembled 

■  ■  ■   /  '      ■       ■  3-  ' 

a  small,  self-ftsuff icie^nt  village  ^hose  industries  included  brick  kilns,  a 

blacksmith  shop,  , looms,  and  a  dairy  (Perrin,   1885,    pp.  2-3?  HEHC) . 

Fmititcal  power  wielded  by  the  men  practicing  this  adaptation 

(and  owning  large  tracts  of  land)  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  \  Local 

tradition  has  it  that  during  the  1840s  it  was  proposed  that  'a  cotton^  mill 

should  be  built  in  Hancock  County."   This  proposa,l  wa6  defeated  on  grounds  // 

that  Hartcock  County  featured  a  "Planter*^  Society"  and  intrusion  of  <     ■  ' 

industrial  patterns  would  disturb  this  ^ay  of  life.     The  cotton  mill  was 

ther)  located  directly  across -;^he.  OhiiD  River  in  Cannelton,  Indiana,  where 

it  played  a  significant  economic  role  for  yeats, 

*    '  ■  •     ■•  .  . 

,A  second  kind  of  adaptation  to  the  opportunities  presented  by 

Hancock  County  was  practiced  by'  the  small  famner  along^he  ridge  tops  in  the 

uplands  south  of  the  river.     The  small  farmer's  homestead  usually  supported 

mixed  agriculture, ''with  crops  of  grain,  sorghum,  and  tobacco  and  stocks  of 

chickens,  cattle,  and  hogs.     Tobacco  wag  the  only  cash  crop,  and  it  served 

as  fuel  for  the  distribution  network  that  linked  homesteads  into 

neighborhoods  cind  groups  of  neighborhoods  into  trading  communities. 

A  third  adaptation  tp  the  environment  of  Hcincock  County  was       ^  , 
.as  ■        '  ■  ' 

coal  mining.    'In  the  early  1850s  the  Breckenridge  Coal  and  Oil  Company 

purchased  and  leased  7,224  aicres  in  and  Ground  Bennetsville  to  the  south, 

ClovQrport  to  the  north,  and  along  a  railroad  right-of-way  between  the 

two.     The  railway  featured  wooden  tracks  banded  with  steel   (Norwood,  1878, 

pp.   343-46).        S^^Bn^dits  were  opened  in  the  hills  around  Bennetsville, 

and  coal  was  shipped  on.  a  broad  gauge  (4*11")  tram  railway  to  a  river 

tipple  at  Cloverpdrt,  then  put  on  a  f latboat  to  New  Orleans  to  be  shipped 

to  England  (Sulzer;  1967,  p.  138)  .     Xn  1855  a  §iet  of  oil  works  were  built 

near  Cloverport  and  by  April,  1856,  some  12  retorts  were  producing  600  to 

700  gallons  of  crude  oil  daily   (Norwood,  1878,  p.  344).  , 

Besidrtss  the  Breckenridge  complex,  there  w^re  active  commercial 

mines  around  Hawesville.     In  reading  an  1853  run  of  The  Pick  and 


^  Knowledgeable  local  authorities  say  the  Beauchamp  home,  which 
still  stands  across  Highway  60  from  the  Windward  Heights  subdivision,  was 
built  with  brick  made  in  these  kilns.     These  authorities  say  the  house  was 
^completed  in  1842.  .  . 

.    ^  ■     *  ■ 
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Plow    now  on  file  in  the  University  of  Kentucky  Library  at  Lexington, 

Kentucky,  one  notices  three  constant  advertisements.    The  first  two  wore 

placed  by  the  owners  of  Trabue*s  Coal  MinGi^^^of  Hawesville.    Their  largest 

ad  proclainiQd  that  $^0,000  had  .been  spent  to  ^crease  mining  efficiency:  * 

a  double- track  mule  power  railway  laid  between Wne  and  river,  new.. coal 

se^ms  opened,  ^75  new    haul  carts  added  to  retiJLway  rolling  stock,  and  10 

new  towboats  pind  a  new  wharf  boat  added  to  Trabue's  river  fleet.  This 

new  equipment  allowed  Trabue*s  mines  to  produce  9,000  to  10,000  bushels  of 

coal  per  day  at  a  cost  of  six  cents  per  bushel  ctt  rail^s  end*    The  ad  went 

on  to  remind  river  men  of  the  superior  quality  of  Hawesville  coal  for 

stoking  boilers.    The  second  advertisement  placed  by  Trabue's  mines  was 

for  help  wanted;    20-40  men  were  needed  to  man  flatboats  running  coal  to  * 

New  Orleans.    The  pay  was  $40.    The  fin^l  advertisement  announced  that 

J.  R.  Jennings  and  G,  R.  Ghiselin  had  purchased'^^e  Reverdy  Coal  and^  Iron 

Mines  and  were  seeking  bids  on  24  coal  barges,  each  of  12,000  bushels 

capacitiy.  *  .  f 

Other  advertisemei^ts  in  The  Pick  and  Plow  contain  a  near  complete 

descriptix>n  of  Hawesvil^.^e  and  Hancock  County.    The  International  Order 

of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masonic  Lodg^  made  their  presence  known,  while  the 

Sons  of  Temperande  took  out  large  advertisements,  possibly,  to  combat  t)ie 

one-liners,  placed  by  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Holmes  House,  and  Exchange  Hotel, 

that  assured  readers  they  had  just  received  shipments  of  first-class 

potables.    Cooper  and  Trabue,  flerchandiser^,  offered  dry  goods,  fancy 

goods,  dye  stuffs,  medicine,  and  drugs,  and  prdmised  that  all  kinds  of 

country  produce  brought  the  highest  prices — whether  paid  in  cash  or  bartered 

goods.     Samuel  and  George  Washington  McAdams  ran  advertisements  competing 

with  Cooper  and  Trabue.    The "Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Nashville  Packets, 

the  U.S.  Mail  Line  for  this  part  of  the  Ohio  River,  let  on  that  the  Jno. 

Simpson  would  be  calling  at  Hawesvill6  and  that  S.^ Powers  was  the  line's 

local  agent.    The  Floating  Palace  countered  this  sober  river  ad  .by  grandly 

announcing  it  would  bring  to  Hawesville  Van 'Amburgh ' s  Menagerie  of  150 


^  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  newspapers  associated  with 
D*  L.  Adair  lietweert  1849  and  18^5  (Perrin,  1885,  p.  1).     The  Pick' and  Plow  was 
named  in  honor  of  th§  mining  and  farming  industries  of  Hancock  County.  In 
1893  thfe  Hancock  Clarion  was  founded  by  Clarence  Sterret  and  has  been  ixi 
continuous  publication  since. 
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llvinq  «pocimonr.  of  foror.t  boants  and  dosort  mon^tcVfwon  Friday,  October  20, 
1853  •    Lionrv  tigor$j,  j>lophantj;,  rhinoa,  and  ntronq  men  would  vio  for 
thoir  audience's  attention. 

A  constant  trade  in  land  and  agricultural  resourciis  is  also 
recorded.    In  the  uplands  south  of  the  river  the  offerings  wore  on  the 
meager  side.    Joe  Dupoy  .offered  lots  in  Utility^  a  setytljcment  grqiced  with 
both  Methodist 'and  Baptist  Churches,  a  Temperance  Hall,  and  a  blaoksmith'q 
shop.    John  Nix  ojEfered  to  sell  his  farnv,  61  acres  of  land  (10  acres  in  « 
cultivation,  another  7  cleared),  locatQd  in  the  ridges  seven  miles  south 
of  Hawesville.    Offerings  from  along  the  river  were  more  implres$riVe .    T.  O. 
Black  of  Lewisport  advertised  a  public  sale  to  be  held  at  his  residence  on 
December  15,  1853.    Open  for  bids  were:    a  large  .crop  of  corn  and  tobacco; 
large  ^tocks  of  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle;  and  six  Negrdes,    Nathan  A..' 
Williams  wanted  to  sell  170  acres  west  of  Hawesville.    Of  these,  60  were 
in  cultivation.    Jas.  E.  Stone,  County  Clerk >\ advertised  a  sale  of  four      ,  » 
Negroes  to  be  held  at  the  courthouse  door  6n  Monday,  December  26,  1853.  The 
slaves,  a  male  called  Jack,  a  female  named  MaifyT** and' her  two  children— 
Lelia  and  Nancy — belonged  to  the  estate  of  Stephan  Fish,  deceased. 

Other  advertisements  spoke  to  immediate  financial  ifiatters. 
Tobacco,  graded  ifife/"ior  and  good,  was  bqugl^t  at  $2  and  $2*50  per 
hundredweight,  while  eggs  were  worth  seven  cenfgB  per  dozen,  and  white 
beans  went  for  $1  per  bushel.  •  A  featured  column  warned,  however,  that 
these  prices  were  based  on  solid  currency  issued  by  Kentucky  banks;  specie 
from  North  Carolina  would  be  discounted.    These  advertisement^  show  Hancock 
County's  local  neighborhoods  and  communities  to  be  heavily  influenced  by 
outside  factors^    For  example:     coal  was  mine<ai  in  Hancock  County  for  markets 
in  New  Orleans;  national  fraternal  organizations,  such  as  the  Masons, -Odd 
'Fellows,  and  Sons  of  Temperance,  were  prospering  in  Hawesville;  river  traffic 
served  both  the  business  and  transportation  Industrie's"  and  brought  recreational 
opportunities  to. Hancock  County;  and  money  was  imported  from  outside  sources 
to  meet  lopal  needs.  , 

^his  same  dependence  on  extra-local  factors  showed-  up  in  the 
school  system.     Education  9<mtiryx<^  to  be  a  matter  of  local  concern  until  . 
the  state  constitution  of  1850  was  adopted.     Immediately  thereafter,  State 
Superintendent  Breckenridge  lobbied  for  a  system  of  free  schools  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  successful^  and  Kentucky's  system  qf  free  educal^jion  was  launched 

(Hamlett,  1914,  p.  2)  ' 
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The  of foots  of  this  law  woro  immediatoj    local  support  for  schools 
disappoarod  as  local  neighborhoods  were  not  inclined  to  tax  themselves  to 
provide  free  education  for  the  indigent.    The  annual  reports  reflected  this  ' 
concern  qvor  school  financing.    The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
Hancock  County  was  steadily  incJreasing,    At  the  same  time.  Table'  4  (after 
Richardson,  1860)  indicajbes  a  clear  messages    the  29&  parents  with  $600  or 
more  property  were  going  to  have  to  pay  enough  in  taxe^  to  support  the  education*! 
'  of  children  whose  parents  owned  less  than  $600  worth  of ^property. 

Hancock  County  tradition  has  it  that  there  wej^e  local  school  dis- 
I  \  * 

tricts  at  this  time.    These  are  thought  to  have  been  tho\ creation  and 

*  \      ■■  ■ 

responsibility  of  local  neighborhoods.    Neighborhoods  in.Athe  southern  part 
of  the  county  built  one-xfoom  school  houses  of  logs  and  extended  invitations 
to  Qualified  instructors  for  one  term  each  year.    The  termAwas  normally  for 

'  three  months  and  held  in  winter  so  as  not  to  interfere  with \f arming.  All 

^  ^' —  V. 

Table.  4  ' 

CHILDREN  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  6  and  18  AND  THEIR  PARENTS"' 
.     ;  PROPERTY  HOLDINGS  IN  X859 


Property  Holdings 


Number  of  Children 


No  Property 

Less  than  $100  Property 
From  $100  To  $400  Property 
From  $400  To  $600  Property 
Property  Over  $600 


175 
99 

132 
72 

873 


the  .children  who  attended  a  school  were  taught  the  same  sulajects,  often  - 
from  the  same  sources,  with  only  the  method  of  instruction  being  varied  to 
suit  a  child's  age.  .    ,  " 

The  teacher,  often  a  young  woman  who  had  only  recently  finished 
♦  .  .  * 

ci  similar  educational,  experience,  was  part  of  the  community  during  the 

school  term',    wages  were  paid,  of  course,  but  part  of  a  teacher's  <5ompe;i- 
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nation  camo  in  tho  form  of  board  and  room.    Neighborhood  families  took 
turns  |*utt  in«j  uf)  thr*  inr.tructor .    J*hlH  oncouraqod  t  ht»  vini  t  ing  toachor  to 
hcfcomo  involved  m  local  affairs. 

In  1B54  a'm^jor  tragedy  occurred  near  Hawonville.'  At  10:00  p.m.  i 
on  March  13,  1854,  the  steamer  Reindeer ' s  starboard  boiler  exploded. 
The  steamer  Europa  towed  the  Reindeer  to  Cannoltqn,  Indiana  where  doctors 
from  both  Cannelton  and  Hawesville  tended  tho  wounded.    Toward  morning  the 
Reindeer  was  towed  across  the  Ohio  to  Hawesville  where  the  dead,  38  people, 
were  buried  in  a  ma^s  grave.    Their  tombstone  reads: 

'  *   .  HERE  LIES  THE  REMAINS  OF 

THE  ILLPATED  STEAMER 
.     "THE  REINDEER" 
THAT  BLEW^UP  ON  THE 
OHIO  RIVER  BETWEEN  '  - 

.  HAWESVILLE  &  CANNELTON  . 

0  ON  MARCH  13,  1854 

^  Erected  by  Public  Donations      •  j 

L  Sponsored  By — ^W.  P.  McDonald  r 

Steamboat  inspectors  laid  blame  for  t;he  accident  on  the  engineer. 
They  revoked  his  license  and  fumed  a' bit  because  "..,as  he  soon  died  from 
injuries  received  at 'the  time,  a  further  prosecution,  which  was  intended 
at  the  time,  beccime  impractical."   (Bert  Penn,  HEHC)  . 

Not  everyone  died  of  accidents  in  those  days.     In  fact,  judging 
from  the  vital  statistics  presented  in  the  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  (1953),  not  many  people  lived  long  enough  to  have  an  ^ 
accidental  death.    Of  104  deaths  recorded  for  Hancock  County  citizens^ 
15  years  and  older  b<rc^Jeen  1852  and  1861,  100  died  of  disease.  Consump- 
tion and  cholera- each  got  seven;  congestive  fever,  flux,  and  chills 
claimed  foux  each;  brain  fever  and  measles  got  three  apiece;  scrofula 
killed  two;  and  diarrhea,  scarlet  fever,  bilious  fever,  bed  fever, 
erysipelas,' and  ijitermittent  fever  got  one  person  each.  ^ 

The  dyinq  could  take  solace  in  knowing  their  remains  would,  ^ 
retreive  proper  rites;,  churches  had  been  ^ctive  in  Hancock  County  for  some n..^ 
timfe.     In' 1836  the  Hawesville  Baptist  Church  was  formed,  and  by  185^1  sermons 
were  being  delivered  on  the  second  Sunday  of  each  month  to  a  membership^  of 
100  souls — 75  of  whom  were  white  and  thus  were  seated  on  the  main  floor,  and 
25  of  whom  were  black  and  thus  sat  in  the  balcony.     In  1854  the  Church 
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of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  begun  in  Hawesville,    Present  ^ 
residents  of  the  county  consider  this  building  a  historic  landmark,  both 
because  of  its  age  and  because  its  limestone  was  among  the  last  to  be 
quarried  by  slave  labor.    In  1858  a  Methodist  Church  was  established 
in  Lewisport. 

Not  all  residents  of  Hancock  County  were  concerned  with  pleading 
the  type  of  life •encouraged  by  the  Christian  religions,  and  the  1850s  had 
several  priirie  examples.    Lucile  Gerber  wrote  (HEHC)  of  the  1853  hanging  of 
Moses  and  Robert  Kelley.    The  brothers  were  charged  with  murdering  Francis 
Holt,  JaSfes  Miller,  and  Alexander  Gardiner—all  of  whom  jointly  owned  and 
operated  the  flatdboat  Eliza  No.  2.    Their  flatboat  carried  stocks  of 
glassware  and  china,  'which  they  peddled  as  they  drifted  past  the  farms, 
plantations,  and  communities  that  lined  the  Ohio's  banks •    Since  glassboats 
did  well,  the  three  men  carried  large  sums  of  moAey.  » 

Mo5t>&  and  Robert  Kelley  were  accused  and  convicted  of  ;robbing  . 
and  murdering  the  glass  merchants.    The  brothers  were  hanged  on  'October  28, 
1853.     For  many  years  after,  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  brothers  was  used 
in  an  anatomy  class  in  Hawesvilie's  High  School. 

K  second  incident,*  reported  in  Harper's  Weekly  ast  "The  Terrible^. 
Homicide  at  Hawesville,  Kentucky"   (1859)  was  a  little  more  bizarre.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  a  retired  merchant  who  had  had  words  with  Mr.  Maxwell,  an 
attorney.    Mr.  Maxwell  seems  to  have  been  most  popular  in  Hancock  County; 
Harper's  account  suggested  he  had  considerable  help 'in  settling  the  quarrel. 

The  two  men  had  a  bitter  falling  out,  and  around  the  fi^st  of 
March,  1859/  Mr.  Lowe  challenged  Mr.  Maxwell  to  a  duel.    The  attorney  * 
preferred  debate  to  violence  and  refused.    Mr.  Lowe  then  appeared  on 
HaWesville's  Main  Street  and  bellowed  Mr.  Maxwell's  qualifications  as  a,  ^ 
"...  liar,  a  calumniator,  and  a  son  of  a   " 

Mr.  Maxwell  considered  this  a  slxar  cind  went  tp  meet  Mr.  LoWe 
with  a  double-barreled  shotgun.    Once  in  range,  Mr.  Maxwell  greeted  Mr, 
Lowe  with  a  charge  in  the  chest.    The  jShot  failed  to  kill  Mr.  Lowe  because 
he  was  prudently  wearing  a  suit  of  chain  mail  armor. 

Mr.  Lowe  returned  fire  with  a  revolver,  mi«#edy  and  then  took 
refuge  in  the  courthouse  because,  as  one  witness  put  it,  at  least  75  rifles, 
shotguns,  and  revolvers  went  off  as  Mr.  Maxwell's  fi^iends  took  up  his 
argument.     Incidentally,  there  were  some  poor  marksmen  /n  town  that  day; 
only  32  holes  were  counted  in  Mr.  Lowe's  coat  when^tjae  affair  ended. 

.2"55  '  ' 


A  mob  fonm^d  <md  chased  the  merchant  from  Ihi^  coiirthouso-  Wv 
rafn  ,to  the  levee  where  he  was  finally  brought  down  by  mqin  /force.  After 
sticking  a  Bowie  knife  in  his  chain  mail  several  times,  the  mob  tired  of 
trying  to  kill  Mr.  Lowe  and  allowfed  him  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Maxell. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  then  taken  to  the  county  jail. 

A  rumor  swept  Hawesville  that  the  mercharvt  intended  to  attack  the 
members  of  the  mob  when  released.    Two  members  of  the  crowd  decijied  to  end 
the  rumor.    They  went  to  the  county  jailer  (to  ^sk  for  his  keys.  The 
jailer  at  first  refused,  but  saw  the  reasonableness  of  their  request  wh.en 
revolvers  were  introduced  into  the  conversation.     The*men  then  entered 
Mr.  Lowe's  cell  and  fired  into  him  six  times. ^  Since'the  chain  mail  armor 
had  bex2n  removed,  Mr.  Lowe  died  of  his  wounds.  ' 

The  next  day  a  grand  jury  considered  the  affair.     The  jury 

concluded  that  Mr. -^LoweVs  killei;:s  were  justified  on  the  grounds  that  their  * 

livep  would  haye  been  unsafe  \(ad  the  merchant  lived.    The  jury's  report 

went* on  to  deplore  the  violence  Visited  upon "the  citizenry  and  placed  blame 

for  the  violence  upon* l^x  law  enforcement: 

It  i>s  plain  tlie  law  must  protect  men,  or  •they  will 
protect  themselves;  and  this  Jury  seriously  fears 
that  unles$  the  law  is  m^de  to  act  more  rigorously, 
foirce  will  assume  the  sceptre,  and  the  rights  of 
citizens  be  determined  by  the  strong  arm  of  violence. 

Episodic  violence  through    the  county's  history  would  underline  the  jury's 

fears,  especially  the  violence  visited  upon  the  county  in  the  next  decade. 
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THE  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HANCOCK  COUNTY, 
KENTUCKY  FROM  1860  THROUGH  1950 


»  1860  To  1870 

By  1860  Hancock. County's  economy  was  a  mixtare  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  mining,  river  trade,,  and  distribution  networfcv,,,..^^is  economy 
suppoifted  a  population  of  6,213   (5,382  white  and"  818  black).  Hawesville 
boasted  a  population  of  1,128,  'the  largest  pre-1970  population  the  town 
was  to  attain.     The  census  of  1860  also  listed  13  "free  colored"  for 
.Hancpck  County;'  ^    ^  -  *  ' 

By  themselves,  l3  free  colored  were  insignif leant,  .However,  as 
symbols  they  reveal  a  great  deal  about  Hancock  County,     The  earliest 
settlers  came  from  backgrounds  where  traffic  in  hilman  bondage  was 

♦ 

acceptable;  later  settlers  had  more  ambivalent  feelings.  Ridge 

farmers  had*  little  need  of  slave  labor  and  some  doubts  about  the  morality 

of  traffic  in  human  beings.    For  example,  a  story  is  told  of  one  farmer 

living  in,  the  southern  part  of  the* county  during  the  Civil  War.     He  had 

inherited  several  slaves  from  his  father,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  Union 

government  would  soon  declare  all  slaves  free.     His  family  advised  him  to ^ 

sell  his  slaves  before  any  emancipation  and  thereby  avoid  a  financial  loss. 

His  answer  was  a  classic  in  aftnbi valence :    he  had  never  bought  or  sold 

anothar  human  being,  he  said,  and^ he  did  not  intend  to  start  just  to  avoid 

a' financial  loss.     He  ^id  notj  however,  offer  to  free  his  slaves. 

This  ambivalence  surfaced  as* men  followed  their  consciences 

during  the  Civil  War.    '^he  Cox  family  of  Hawesville  had  members  fighting 

.for  both  sides;  Samuel  Cox  joined  the  Union  Army  while  hiS  brother  William 

served  the  Confederacy  (Blackburn,  1972,  p.  34).    This  produced  considerable 

anxietjc.  in  the  Cox  family,  as  an  1863  letter  from  Mrs.  Cox  to  her  son 

Sam  reveals:  • 

I  am  much  concerned  about  you  Sam,  but  I  am  also 
Qoncerned  about  Will,    You  are  both  my  boys  and 

I  love  you  both  to  the  same  extent.     I  pray  N 
constantly  for  the  welfare  of  both  of  yoju  and  I 
pray  that  you  will  never  meet  in  battle.  ^ 
(Blackburn,  1972,  p.  116.) 

Perhaps  the  itiost  extreme  example  of  ambivalence  was*  exhibited 
by  William  Davidson.    William  joined  the  Union  Army's  17th  Regiment,  of 


■  -  ■  ■     -  •  ■■■ 
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Kentucky  Infantry  along  with  Sam  Cox  in  1861 •    Both  fought  through  the 
battles  of  Port  Donelson  and  Shiloh.    Then  Davidson  l^ft  the  Union  Army 
and  joined  the  Confederacy,     In  1865  he  was  the  leader  of  a  guerilla 
band  that  occupied  Owensboro  long  enough  to  burn  the  Daviess  County 

Courthouse.     Davidson's  group  retreatied  eastward  and  a  few  days  later 

■» 

Davidson  was  killed  near  HaWesville'- (Blackburn,  1972/ p.  161)- 

Men  with  strong  feelings  used  Hancock  County  as  an  arena  for 
guerilla  warfare  and  many  incidents  are  recorded  (HEHC) .     For  example,  Tom 
Hale,  a  staunch  Union  man,  was  given  the  choice  of  coming  out  of  his  house 
or  having  it  burned  with  him  and  his  family  inside.    Mr.  Hale  opened  his 
front  door  to  be  gunned  down  by  a  band  of  so\4therV  irregulars  •  Other 
groups  of  guerillas  looted  homes  from  Lewisport  to  Patesville- 

Hawesville  al*o  served  as  a  staging  area  for  guerillas  intent 
on  striking  Union  industries  in  Cannelton,  Indiana,  a  small  town  directly 
across  the  Iriver.     On  Ju;Ly  25,  1864,  reports  of  increased  guerilla 
activity  led  Captain  Morgan  to  position  his  gunboat,  the  U-S.S.  Springfield, 
and  to  open  fire  on* Hawesville.     Some  used  the  stone  walls  of  the  new 
Catholic  Church  as  protection  against  shell  burst,  others  took  to  mine 
shafts  in  -the  imm'ediate  vicinity.     The  bombardment  was  short,  producing 
•little  physical  damage  and  no  casualties. 

The  war  ^crfeated  a  -demand  for  bituminous  coal  to  fire  the  boilers 
of  inilitary  and  civilian  steamers  plying  the  river.     Hawesville  became  a 
major  fueling  center  for  river  traffic  and  .coal  mines  were  able. to  sell 
all  their  production.     Business  became  so  brisk  that  the  c±)al  mines. were 
seen  as  Union  war  industries •     Guerillas  struck,  blasting  (tke  adits  of  the 
Reverdy  Coal  Mines.  x  ' 

The  Reverdy  Coal  Mines  di^d  not  reopen.     With  hindsight's  perfect 
vision,  one  can  see  this, as  foreshadowing  economic  developments  that 
would  eventually  overtake  Hancopk "County.     Until  about  the  turn  of  the  ^ 
twentieth  century,  Hancock  County  could  b^  seen  as  offering  unbounded 
opportun/ties  to  various  kinds  of  adaptations.     But  the  closure'  of  the 
Rev^e'rd^  Qoal  Mines  demonstrated  that  there  were  limits  on  available  ^ 
resources;  the^  expense  of  reopening  was  greater  than  potential  profits,  the 
resources  of  Hancock  County  were  not  infinite, 
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Hindsight  makes  a  similar  judgment  on  the  Breckenridge  Cannel 
Coal  complex.     Sometime  during  this  decade r  fires  destroyed  much  of  the 
complex's  physical  plant  in  Cloverport.     The  cost  of  rebuilding  seemed 
inordinate r  especially  so  because  natural  crude  oil  was  being  turned  into 
kerosene  that  was  cheaper  than  illuminating  oil  distilled  from  cannel 
coal.     So*  the  railway  and  Bennetsville  were  abandoned  along  with  the  V 
firestormed  iretorts  at  Cloverport. 

By  i867  the  free  public  ^hool  system  in  Kentucky  was  a  disaster. 
Public  schools  had  relied  on  a  state  5chooi~'1fxind  and  a  five-cent  property 
tax.     This  was  not  enough  money,  and  the  entire  system,  suffered,  Stat^ 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Z.  P.  Smith  convinced _the  state  legislature  that 
sciiools  needed  support,  aind  the  le.gislature  increased  the  school  property 
tax  from  5  cents  to  20  cents  per  $100  worth  of  property  (Hamlett,  1914,  p.  2). 
Hancock  County's  Commissioner  of  Education  reported  that  his  fellow  citi- 
zens were  more  than  willing  to  support  the  additional  state  tax  (JVnonymous, 
1867,  p.  226)  *  ^       .  ■  /  , 

•      By  1868  Hancock  County  had  34  different  schdol  .'.dlstri^tis  within 
its  boundaries.     This  large  number  was  a  direct  result  of  the  model  after 
which  Kentucky's  eduQational  system  was  patterned.     Because  Nfew  England  had 
had  success  with  its  local  district  system  in  which* local  control  was 
paramount,  Kentucky's  legislators  felt  secure  in  following  New  England's 
lead.    Therefore,  the  state's  20  cents  per  $100  worth  of  property  tax 
paid  the  teacher's  salary,  while  local  taxes  were  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  in  building,  furnishing,  and  maintaining  schools.     Local  school 
district. taxation  was  unpopular  in  Kentucky  and  often  met  defeat  (Hamlett, 
1914,  .  p.  2). 

Not  everything  turned  to  ashes  in  this  decade.    The  county 
cburthouse  called  fcfr  in  Hancock  County '  s ,  1839  charter  was  completed  in         ^  , 
1865.     It  was  built  by  a  Boston  contractor  who  used  native  limestoi\e  for 
foundation  materials  and  locally  kilned  bricks  throughout.     The  building,  ^ 
a  large  two-story  facility  with  a  cupojta  atop  its  roof,  ^till  houses 
Hancock  County's  government.  ^  , 
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1870  To  1880' 

The  economy  of  1870  showed  marked  advances  over  what  had 
previously  been  the  case.     Collins   (1966,  pp.  266-271)  provides  statistical 
data,  some  of  which,  can  be  compared  with  Sherrif  Newton's  1846  tax  roll/ 
(See  Table  5.)  ^ 

Table  5 

HANCOCK  COUNTY,   l846  AND  1970:     A  COMPARISON  OP  SELECTED  FACTORS 


r 

> 

Items 

1846 

\  — 

1870 

Increase 

Horses 

1,180  . 

'  1,957 

777 

Mules 

33 

332 

^--^^99 

Cattle 

2,259 

3,004 

745 

Acres  of  Land^ 

69,919 

104,324  ' 

34,405 

^  A  TT.qnA  hnllPtiA.    fHancock  Countv,  Kentuckv-Fay-mASt^feistics,  1910-1965),- 

gives  Hancock  County's 

total  acreage  as 

119,680.  , 

The  increase  in  agricultural  indices  was  paralleled  by  population 
statistics:     there  were  6,591  people  in  Hancock  County  in  1870  (up  378 
over  the  1860  population) .     Hawesville  had  suffered  a  loss,  down  from; 
1,128  in  1860  to  855  in  1870.     Lewisport  claimed  308  residents  in  ij-SlO. 
Collins  (1966,  p-  266)  again  provides  information  that  can  be  compared  with 

^Sheriff  Newton's  .1846  tax  rolls:     the  543* white  males  in  1846  had  grown 
by  655  to  1,208  by  1879.  ^  . 

The  increase  in  farm  acreage  and  population  was  probably  due 
to  increased  settlement  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county!     This  suspicion 
is  supported  by  common  sense  observation:     the  Ohio  River  BQt4:oms  have 
been  regarded  as  first-rate  farmland  sinte  the/ days  of  the  frontier.  As 
such,  they  would  be  the  first  claimed.     By  1870  there  would  be  no  land 

^^avaiXable  along  the  river.    A  second  set  of  supporting ^ta  comes  from 
information  on  small  communities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county; 
Pellyille  had  a  population  of  84,  and  Dukes  was  founded  in  the  1870s  by 
John  L.  Dukes   (Starks/1968)  .     Both  these  settlemeij^ts  were  centers  of 
rural  trading  communities  composed  of  a  small  town  that  served  adjacent 

neighborhoods .  «.  . 
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These  tradingf  communities  can  be  partially  reconstructed  from 
news^^aper  accounts  and  interviews  with  some  of  the  county's  older  residents 
The  isolated  homestead,  owned  and  operated  by  a  resident  farmer  and  his 
family,  was  the  basic  social  unit  of  this  society.     The  hdmestead  was 

normally  located  along  the  ridges  because  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
clearing  and  breaking  ground  in  the  creek  bottoms.     An  added  obstacle  in 
farming  along  the  bottoms  was  the  spring  flooding  tftat  occurred  nearly 
every  year\      ■  ,  \ 

The  homestead  was  small?  thq^ 61  acres  offered  for  Sale  by  John 
Nix  in  the  1853  run  of  The  Pick  and  Plow  was  probcibly  average  in  size. 
Nix's  farm  was  also  average  in  that  only  part  of  it  had  been  cleared?  . 
it  was  the  practice 'to  clear  a  small  portion  of  land,  farm  it  until  the 
soil  lost ^ts  fertility  (usually  because  of  erosion — ^furrows  ran  straight 
up  and  down  ridge  ^lopes) ,  and  then  clear  another  portion  of  the  farm 
for  cultivation  of  crops* 

Two  different  kinds  of  crops  wer^  raised*    Grains  we r^  the 
basic  subsistence  crops:     wheat,. oats,  and  corn  were  raised  for  stock  . 
feed  and  for  human  constimption.     Chickens,  hogs,  and  cattle  were  raised 
for  their  products  and  table  value.     Tobacco  and  sorghum  were  different; 
they  were  raised  for  market  and  were  the  only^ cash  crops  a  small  farmer 
could  grow.  » 

^  The  homesteads  produced  large' families.     In  part  this  waiS  due 

to  the  lack  of  birth  control  information  and  technique  and  in  part.it 
was  due  to  the  desire  for  children.     It  was  also  due  to  the  economics 
of  subsistence-level  farming;  each  family  member  was  regarded  as  a 
helping  hand  in  the  round  of  work.     In  spring  the  older  males  of  a  family 
broke  ground  with  a  two-horse  plow,  then  used  a  one-horse  plow  to  cut 
seed  furrows.     Women  and  children  followed  the  furrows  placing  seed.  Then 
the  younger  boys  followed  the  sowing  on  a  horse-drawn  sled  that  smoothed 
the  furrows,  encasing  seeds  with  earth. 

Tobacco  was  grown  then  almost  as  it  is  now.     A  plant  bed  was 
prepared  on  level  ground,  tobacco  planted,  and  the  bed  covered  with 
muslin.     After  the  seedlings  were  of  proper  size,  capable  of  surviving 
t^ransplanting,  they  were  taken  from  the  beds  and  set  in  holes  poked  in 
prepared  ground.     This,  too,  was  a  family  operation. 
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..Groups  of  isolated  homesteads  .came  to  be  considered  neighborhoods 
by  the  people*  who  lived  in  them.    'Usually  these  neighborhoods  had  a  church 
and  a  one-room  school  house  as  their  social  cfenter.     Somewhere  witkin  the 
neighborhood  stiq^d  a  local  graveyard,    vhiile  topographic  features  sometimes 
bounded  these  neighborhoods,  more  often  boundaries  were  maintained  by       "  * 
distance;  older  residents  said  four  miles  was  the  most  a  child  couljd  cover 
going  .aftd  coming  from  school,  and  was  certainly  all  a  family  could  travel 
to  and  from  chu^cjrc  by.  farm  wagon.  ,  • 

Neighhprhoods  were  the  centers  of  communal  organization.  Men 
banded  together  to  create  schools  for  their  children,  churches  for  their 
families,  and  gilaveySrds  for  their  dead.    Men  also  shared  labor,  going 
from  farm  to  farm  during  harvest,  balding  toge-^her  to  thresh  grain,  and 
makini^  festive  occasions  of  barn  raisings  and  log  rollings.    Log  rollings 
were  those  times  devoted  to  clearing  land  of  trees,  so  that  new  acreage 
could  be  created  from  forests.     Entire  families  were  involved  in  these 
events  with  men  working,  women  cooking,  and  children  playing. 

Sets  of  neighborhoods  adjg»cent  to  small  towns  formed  a  trading 
community:     Some  of  tfte  trading  communities  in  the  southern^ part  of  the 
county  during  the  1870s  revolved  around  the  towns  of  Dukes,  Patesville, 
Easton,  Cabot,  Roseville,  and  Pellville.     All  these  trading  communities 
articulated  with  the  distribution  system  dominated  by  HawesYille. 

These  neighborhoods  and  trading  communities  remained  viable  into 
the  twentieth  century.     They  endured  the  onslaughts  of  erosion,  migration, 
and  improved  communications.     However ,  all-rweather  roads  and  the  automobile 
destroyed  th^m.     As  one  resident  of  Pellville  explained,  the  post  office 
and  the  school  are  the  heart  of  the  community-^-remove  them  and  the  community 
dies.     All-weather  rqads  made  possible  rural  mail  delivery  and  school 
consolidation,  while  continued  migration  sapped  the  political  strength 
rural  areas  needed  if  they  were  to  maintain 'local  institutions. 

In  this  decade  two  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Hancock . County 
'submitted  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  touched  on  themes 
which  would  occupy  many  different  minds  over  the  next  100  years — money  and 
teacher  qualifications.     Mr.  J.  R.  A.  Br^nt  led  off  with  a  report  on  the 
deficiencies  ot  the  district  system  in  his  1871  report  (Smith, *187l,  pp.  '214 
216) .     He  did  not  like  the  district  system,  and  he  recommended 
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...  a  law  making  the  system  .   .   .  independj^t  and  . 
self-working  in  the  ha-nds  of  qualified  officers;  con-  .  ^ 

solidating  four  or  five  diistricts  in  orie/  under,  the 
control  of  one  ischool  board;  guaranteeing  competent 
officers  and  teachers.   .   •   .  Give  us  this,  and  in- 
crease our  school  fund  by  levying  a  tax  of  ten  cents  » 
on  each  hundred  <Jollars,  and  a  capitation  tax  of 
.  ($2)   two  dollars,  which  would  do  much  to  harmonize 
the  discordant  elements),  besides  bringing  increased 
revenue  to  the- support  of  our  schools.  '  i 

According  to  Mr.  Brent,  the  doctrine  that  anyone  could,  teach  was 

false,  and  Hancock  County  needed  teachers  who  were  well-trained,  energetic, 

and  enthusiastic  "...  and  I  regret  our  wants  are  not  supplied."    Most  of 

his  teachers  were  without  normal  training  and  were  totally "inexperienced. 

Hpwever,  he  was  optimistic  abQut  the  future — educators  from  Louisville 

were  to  hold  a  teacher ?s  institute  come  fall  and  thereby  train  teachers. 

*  .  •.  ■ 

This  training  would  be  supplemented  during  winter  by  the  Hancock  County 

'   ^  ■  .  ■     "  -  , ,  ■     '  .         '■■  -■ 

Teacher 's  Association  which  would  offer  normal  courses. 

*  ' 

^  r  The  district  system's  performance  fomed  the  basis  for  most  of 

Commissioner  Duncan~^s  1875  report  (Henderson,  1875,  p.  199)  -     Mr-  Duncan  noted 
he  had  inspected  all  the  schools  in  the  county  during  the  year  and,  "We  * 
have  very  poor  school  hbusfes.    Many  of  them  are  unfit  to  be  used."  He 
gave  the  reason  for  this  as  crop  failure.  , 

-   ^^r.  Duncan  also  made  mention  of  Hancock  County's  four  Colored 
School  Districts.     These  four  colored  districts  followed  pfe-Civil  War 
slavery  distribution  closely;  one  district  was  in  Lewisport,  a  second  at 
Robert  Costai^i  Beauchamp's  plantation,  a  third  in  Hawesville,  and  the 
fourth  in  Scuffletown.     Local  tradition  has  it  that  Scuff letown  was  set- 
tled by  ex-slaves  from  Breckenridge  County. 

The  . 1961  School  Edition  of  the  Hancock  Clarion  (SEHC)  gave  1875 
as  the  year  in  which  a  four-room  red  brick  structure  was  built  which  held 

Hawesville's  first  high  school  classes.     ^'Old  Brick,"  or  "Old  Red  Brick," 

■  ■ 

as  it  was  called,  held  all  grades  of  school  with  several  classes  in  each 
room.     The  four  rooms  each  hejd  a  school  department,  so  that  the  High 
School  Department,  the  Preparatory  Department,  the  Intermediate  De^)artment, 
and  the  Elementary  Department  Were  all  separate  from  one  another. 


ft  "It  was  alno  durinq  this  decade  that  Hawosvi]»lo  bocamo  part  of 

a  teloqraph  system.    The  county  was  no  longer    dependent  upon  the  vagaries 
of  ri^er  traffic  for  news;  the  telegraph  linos  brought  instant  tidings  of 
national  and  international  events. 

The  turbulence  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  growing  economy  and 
popdlation  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  the  social  ord^r  of  Hancock 
County.     Robert  Costain  Beauchamp,  for  example, »was  elected  to  serve  as 
Hancock  County's  representative  in  the  state  legislature  from  1867  through 
1871   (Perrin,  1885/   P*  305).     A  second  example  of  wealth  and  family  name  being 
helpful  in  politicairnatters  showed  in  the  career  of  Eugene  Perriott  McAdams, 
a  son  of  G.  W.  McAdams.     In  X872  Eugene  decided  to  run'against  a  Captain 
Storte  for  the  office  of  Circuit  Clerk  of  Hancock  County.     Eugene  was  25 
years  old  and  his  experience  consisted  of  a  brief  college  career  and 
subsequent  employment  ih  his  father's  enterprises*     Captain  Stone  was  of 
a'  different  order;  he  was  a  powerful  county  politician  and  had  held  office 
for  .many  years.     Yet  Eugene  McAdams  beat  Captain  Stone  in  the  1872  election 
*for  the  ^office  of  Circuit  Clerk  (McAd^m^/  1936/    P.-  • 

1880  To- 1890 

This  decade  witnes^^sed  a  continued  rise  in  population  in  Hancock 
County.     In  1880/  a  total  of  8,563  people  IjLved  here   (up  1,*972  over  1870), 
Men  made  their  livings  in  farming,  mining,  business,  and,  i^i  JLewi^port,  4^ 
in  the  manufacture  of   dinn'erware.  made'  from  the  clay  in  the  hills  south 
of  town. 

Late. in  the  decade  Hancock  County  gaihed  another  link  with  the 
outside  world — the  Louisville,  Henderson,  knd  St.  Louis  Railroad.  The 
line  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  as  the  .Louisville ,  St.  Louis, 
and  Texas  Railroad.     But,  as  its  builder,  W.  V.  McCracken  allowed,  "The 


^Loyisville,  St.  Louis  and  Texas  didn't  start  in  JLouisville ,  never  reached 
St.  Louis,  and  had  no  intention  of  goinj  to  Texas."    Rather,  the  line  linked 


dnj 

West  Point,  Kentucky  in  the  east  with  Henderson/  Kentucky  in  the  west 
(Herr,  1964,  pp.   173-175)  .  ^  >■  • 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  time  of  railroad  construction 
through  Hancock  County.     A  personal  communication  from  the  present 

•       .  .    .  ■    .    2Q  I 
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operators  of  the  line  suggest^^d  1887;  Mrs.  Duncan  (HEHC)v  recalled  the  line 
'was  built  through  Hancock  County  in  1889.    There  is  also  disagreement  6n  ' 
the  availability  of  local  labor.    Herr's  account  noted  that  McCracken  had 
just  completed  the  ToX;edo,  Saginaw,-  and  Mi<:higan  Railroad  and  brought  his 
experienced  labor  crews  with  him.  and  thus  had  ho  ne'bd  of  local  labor.  Mrp. 
Duncan  remembered  ^e  .line  was  built  with  imported  foreigners  because  there 
was  Jio  local  labor  available;  everyone  in  Hancock  County  had  a  job. 

The  railroad  supplemented,  but  did  not  replace,  the  Ohio  River 
^hippiiig  system.    The  river  hacl  given  Hawesville  and  Lewisport  much  of 
their  character  from  t*ie  earliest  ^ays  of  Settlement;.    During  the 
nineteenth  century  many,  flatboats  and  steainboats  were  built  in  the  county 
and  One  of  them,  the  Theatorium^  became  the  most  fcunous  showboat  in  United 
States  river  traffic.    The  TheAtorium  was  built  on  Hawesville 's  levee  by 

C.  F,  Breidenbach  and  Jim  Hennen  in  the  late- nineteenth  century.  The 

.  ^  ■      '  '  .  - 

builders  ^parted  comj^any  with  their  vessel  shoi:tly  after  launching  because 

of  financial  embarrassments,  but  the  Theatorium  plied  both  the  Mississippi 

and  Ohio  Rivers  into"  the  1940s.     In  1927  she  was  used  in  the  movie.  Stage 

Struck,    and   was  renajmed^the    Gloria   Swanson   after  the  movie's  leading 

lady  (HEHC)  .  \ 

Another  gauge  of  the  river • s  influence  is  the  river -men  produced 

by  Hancock  County.    Perhaps  the,  mosi:  famous  was  John  W.  Cannon John 

Cannon 'was  born  near  Hawesville  and  followed  a  river  career  that  -spannqd" 

most  of  the  nineteenth  century.     His  mostt  well  known  exploit  occurred,  when 

■  j  ■  « 

he  pitted  his  steamboat,  the  Robert  E.  Lee,vagainst  the  rival  Natchez  in  a 
race  frdm  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.     The  Robert  E.  Lee  won  the 
race  that  has  since  inspired  articles",  son^,  and  motion  pictures. 

This  decaide  also  was  the  beginning  of  banking  in  Hancock  County. 
TheA^ancock  Deposit  Bank  was  chartered  by  the  state  in  1887  and  began^ 
operation  in  Hawesville  on  April  23,  1808.    Although  it  was  reorganized  in 
1934,  the  bank  still  serves  Hancock  County  as  the  Hancock  Bank  and  Trust 
Co . ' 

Some  parts  of  Hancock  did  not  expand  in  this  decade.  Lewisport 
was  one  of  these:,    during  the  1880s  the 'river  developed  an  appetite  for 
the  land  upon  whi^  Lewisport  stood  and,  piece  by  piece,  Lewisport 's  Front 
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street  slipped  into  the  Ohio  River  to^ begin  a  jourrtey  that  would  end  at 
the  Mississippi  River's  (Solta.    Ariother  decline  Occurred  in  the  tobacco 
business^  A  bust  in  the  market  erased  G.  W.  McAdams*  fortune;  he  died  on 
Augu&t  2,  1889  with  only  memories  to  show  for  his  career  as  entrepreneur  . 
(McAdams ,  1936) *  * 

This  decade  featuj^d-  an  increase  in  school  population,  which 
matched. the  general  growth. of  Hancock  County  during  the  same  period;  how- 
ever, thqre  was  no  corresponding  growth  in  the  schools.    The  district  sys 
tem  was  figured  to  be  at  the  root  of  this  problem.     In  1868,  there  were 
34  school  districts  in  the  county,  and  in  1880,  according  to  Pickett,' 

there  were  33  districts,  all  of  them  in  use.     Of  these,  29  had  a  five-C 

*  *  * 

month  termr  and  4  had  a  three-month  term.    Klthough'  a  totalof  2,710 
children  were  eligible  for  school,  the  highest  attendance  during  the  year 
1880  Wcls  1,213,  while  the  lowest  was.  303,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the' year  was  739,  approximately . 27.27%  of  the  number  of  eligible  children 
A  brief  written  squib  ^'arried  a  brutal  assossmontvpf  Hancock  County's  oclu 
cational  establishment,  *'As  long  as  pay  is  so  low  there'  will  not  be  many 
good  schools  in  this  county"   (Pickett^  1882,^  p.  169). 

'    ,  1890  To  1900 

The  1890  census  ^gav© . Hancock  County  a  population  of  9,214,  up 
651  people  from  1880.     This  was  the  greatest  -population  supported  by  pre- 
industrial  Hancock  County ,  and  the  ifigure  represented  the  full  carrying 
capacity  of  all  the  various  enterprises  found  here.     These  included  agri- 
culture,  business,  government,  and  a  resurgent  ca^fTrtTPdustry. 

^     Mining  was  coacent^ated  in  two  locations:     Victoria,  nee 
Bennetsville,  and  Falcon  Mine^r  located  about  halfway  between  Hawesvillo 
and  Lewisport,  near  Adair.     The  cannel  coal  mines  had  closed  dhwn  during 
the  Civil  War  and  the  town  of  Bennetsville    was  deserted.     In  the  1890s, 
,the  operation  was  opened  up  again,  save  that  Bennetsville  haifflbecome 
Victoria  to  honor-* the  British  Queen.     The  Victoria-Cloverport  Railroad 
was  rebuilt,  using  standard  steel  rails  this  time^  and  connected  with  the 
Louisville,  Henderson,  and  St,  Louis  Railroad  at  Cloverport.     Herr  (1964, 
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174-175)  reported  the  top  layer  ofcdach  shipment  of  cannel  coal  was 
whitewashed  so  that  pilferage  could  bo  readily  detected.    Although  the 
English  markets  for  cannel  coal  "failed  early  in  the  decade,  the  mines 
sputtered  along  until  about  1898  and  then  failed  once  again.    The  Falcon 
ines  were  in  full  swing  during  the  decade.    An  1899  mine  inspqctbr's  import 
stated  that  the  Falcon  Mines  were  the  only  coal  producers  in  the  county,  and 
had  shipped  8,151.96  tons  via  the  Louisville,  Henderson,  and  St.  Iiouis 
Railroad  siding^at  Adair. 

Descriptions  exist  for  a  number  of  Hancock ^County' s  small  tQwns 
during  this  period.    Mrs.  Thrasher  UlEHC)  recalled  Adair  had  a  grocery 
store,  a  merchandise  store,  and  a  two-room  school  house  with  over  IGO  pupils 
enrolled.    Norwood  (1878,  p.  356)  describes  Victoria  as  containing  U  . dwellings , 
an  engine  house  with  two  engine  stalls,  an  office,  a  scales-house,  a  school, 
a  lodging  house,  .and  fi  barn^^with  stables  for  mules,    By  1898  a  post  office, 
stores,  and  a  hotel  hadsbeen  added  to  Norwood's  list  of  Victoriaf's  facilitieis 
(HEHC).,  Miss  Lillie  Pulliam  (HEHC)  recalled' that  Patesville  offered  six 
stories,  two 'blacksmith's  shops,  three  doctors,  two  gristmills,  a  post  office, 
a  drug  store,  a  jewelry  store  and  repair  shop,  a  threshing  outfit,  and  a 
sawmill.    Starks  (1968)  described  E>ukes  as  a  settlement  with  a  sawmill,  a 
gristmill,  two  houses,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a  post  office,  a  school, ^and  a 
store,    E.  H.  Barlow  (HEHC)  remembered  that  Pellville  became  incorporated 
\about  this  time  and  boasted  of  three  stores,  a  hotel  and  livery  barn,  two 
blncksmith's  shops,  two  gristmills,  one  funeral  home,  a  church,  a  schgol,  a 
post  office,  a  millinery  shop,  a  jail,  a  tobacco  warehouse,  a  sawmill,  and 
a  graveyard.    In  sum,  the  small  trading  communities  of  Hancock  County  were 
thriving  social  units  during  this  decade. 

Prosperity  and  population  growth  hit  their  peak  in  this  decade 
and  had  positive  effects  on  the  school  system.    Superintendent  J.  W. 
Maston,  for  example,  filed  reports  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
1892  andvl893  that  fairly  glowed:    school  districts  had  become  competitive, 
in  building,  furnishing,  and  maintaining  schools;  higher  standards  were 
producing  better  teachers;  and  the  teachers'  institute  held  in  August, 
1893,  was  considered  the  best  ever  convened  in  the  county.    A  statistfcal 
summaticv  of  Superintendent  Mastpn's  territory  is  offered  in  Table  6. 
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Table  6  . 

DESCRIPTION  OF  HANCOCK  COUNTY'S  SCHOOLS,  1893 


Descriptive  Factor 

Number  of  Children  Attending 

White 

Colored 

Total 

Number 

of 

• 

Schools 

41 

5 

46 

Number 
Terms 

of 

Schools  with  Three-Month 

1 

1 

■,  2 

Number 
Terms 

of 

Schools  with  Four-Month 

6 

0 

6 

Number 
Terms 

of 

Schools  with  Five-Month 

33 

4 

37 

Number 

of 

School  Houses 

39 

4/ 

43 

Number 

of 

Log  School  Houses 

12 

14 

Number 

of 

Frame  School  Houses 

26' 

2 

28 

Number 

of 

Brick  School  Houses 

1 

0 

1 

Eivrollable  Children 

2,951^ 

284^" 

3,235 

Source 

r 

Thompson;  1894,    p.  345, 

^1,504  males  and  1,447  females  aged  6  to  18. 
130  males  and  154  females  aged  6  to  18.' 
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Superintendent  Maston's  1895  report  was  as  cheerful  as  his  earlier 
account.    His  schools  had  received  $8,667.75  frojn  the  State  Treasury  which,- 

m 

when  coupled  with  local  funds,  made  a  budget  of  $13, 568.94.    There  were 
2,056  children  enrolled  and  the  average  per-child  expenditure  was  $1.07. 
He  had  51  teachers.    The  27  males  received  an  average  of  $41.35  per  months 
and  the  24  females  were  paid  an  average  monthly  wage  of  $31.46.  Maston 
judged  his  teachers  had  participated  in  a  go6d  institute  in  1895|  no  one 
had  fallen  asleep  during  it.    He  concluded  his  report,  by  dec/laring  there 
was  no  reason  why  popular  education  in  Hancock  County  would  not  reach  the 
apex  of  success  (Thompson,   1895, /pp.  389-390). 

Mr.  Maston  was  replaced  by  Superintendent  Givens  in  time  for  the 
1897  report  (Davidson,  1897,  p.  404).    Superintendent  Givens  was  as  sanguine 
about  Hancock  County's  educational  entei'prise  as  was  his  predecessor. 
There  were  3,125  children  in  the  county,  of  whom  2'',371  were  enrolled. 
Average  attendance  was  off  because  of  contjagious  disease.    The  teachers 
had  enjoyed  a  successful  institute  pripr-  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year . 

Finally,  the  office  of  County  Commissioner  was  abolished  by  the 
State  Legislature  ifi  this  decade.  '  ^in  its  place  was  created  a  popularly 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.     Standing  for  election  had  its 
educational .drawbacks;  the  incumbent  had  to  weigh  each  school  decision  on 
electoral  scales,  a  sometimes  hindering  influence.    Old-timers  recall- that" 
from  about  this  time  until  the  <^eath  of  Mr.  Schc^fer  in  1971,  all  Hancock 
County  School  Superintendents  shared  certain  qualities:     1)  all  were  male; 
2)  all  had  e^Bferience  in  one-room  school  houses;  3)  all  came  from  families 
who  had  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ctounty;  and  4)  all  were  in  some 
way  related  to  a  Mr.  Mickle,  a  farmer  of  German  origin  who  had  settled  in 
the  Floral  community  in  the  mid-1800s. 

A  number  of  events Jbtfok  place  in  the  major  town's  during  this 
period.    The  railroad  began  passenger  service  to  both.  Hawesville  cind 
Lewisport.    Hawesville  gained  its  first  public  water  supply  in  1896,  its 
first  electric  light  plant  in  1898,  and  in  1899  the  Cumberland  Telephone  " 
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^rompany  began  advertisinq  for  customers  in  the  Hancock  Clarion^  Lewisport  ^ 
qained  tho  Bank  of  Lewisport  in  1895. 

Clarence  Sterret  founded  the  Hancock  Clarion  in  Hawesvillo  in 

7 

1893,  and  became  moderately  famous  as  a  Country  editor  with  a  swift  pen. 
Witness  his  skewering  of,  ''A  *Breckenridge -County  physician  carries  a  pistol 
with  him  in,  his  practice,  but  hardly  over  uses  it,  as  his  medicine  does 
the  work."    For  all  his  deft  phrasing  of  devastating  opinions,  Sterret 
was  also  a  compassionate  man  with  deep  affection  for  the  community  his 
paper  served.  'This  trait  reached  a  high  point  when  one  of  his  readers 
booked  passage  on  the  Titanic.    Sterret  headlined  his  story  of  the 
disaster,   "CLARION  LOSES  SUBSCRIBER."  ,  I 

On  SeptpiJib^  26,  1897,  Hawesville  witnessed  another  violent 
episode.     Raymond  Bushrod,  a  Negro,  had  been  charged  w:vth  raping  a  16-year 
old  white  girl  near  Petri  Station,  a  railroad  wayside  five  miles  west  of 
Hawesville  on  September  25,  1897.     He  was  taken  to  the  cpunty  jail  in 
Hawesville.     A  mob  formedjthe  next  day  and  entered  the  jail.     Bushrod  was 
taken  from  his  cell  to  a  tree  in  Courthouse  Square  and  lynched.  Eye 
witnesses  said  ho  died  hard,  of  slow  strangulation  rather  than  quickly  of 
a  broken  neck  (HEHC) . 


*  ^  1900  To  1910 

 '   • 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Hancock  County ' s.  population 
declined;  the  1900  census  gave  a  population  of  8,914   (down  300  people 
from  the  1890  census).     Hawesville,  however,  posted  a  gain;  its  popul^- 
tion  had  increased  by  some  28  people  through  the  previous  decade  to 
stand  at  1,041. 

The  reasons  for  Hancock  County's  decline  are  varied.     Part  of  it 

i«  ,  

was  probably  due  to  the  nationwide  migration  from  rural  areas  to  cities  as 
people  more  cind  more  saw  subsistence  farming  as  an  inadequate  adaptation 
to  an  increasingly  industrialized,  money-oriented  environment.  Perhaps 
1900  marked  a  change  in  the  American  environment:    prior  to  1900,  men  were 
callfed  upon  to  a^apt  to  the  culturally  defined  opportunities  of  a  natural 
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environment;  after  1900,  men  had  to  adapt  to  the  culturally  defined 
opportunities  of  a  man-created  environment. 

L 

AriOTher  explanation  for  Hancock  County  •s  population  decline  has 
been  given  by  «ome  of  the^  county/s  older  residents.    The  proprietors  of 
those  small,  isolated  homesteads  wer6  ignorant  of  conservation  practices.       ^  * 
Thoy  plowed  straight  up  and  dovm  ridge  slopes  because  that  was  the  easiest 
way  of  running  furrows.    VSien  a  patch  of  land  lost  its  fertility  through      .  • 
erosion,  a  farmer  would  sponsor  a  log  rolling  to  clear  more  land.  Last 
year's  plowed  acreage  was  allowed  to  return  to  native  vegetation. 

This  practice  worked  as  long  as  there  was  virgin  land  to  clear. 
But,  by  1900,  there  was  no  virgin  land  in  Hancock  County.    A  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin,^ (Hancock  County,  Kentucky-Farm 
Statistics ,  1910-1965)  described  Hancock  County  as  containing  119,680  acres 
of  land.    By  1870,  104,324  acres  were  in  farmland;  for  at  least  30  years 
prior  to  1900,  all  the  ridge  land  had  been  cleared,  plowed,  eroded,  and 
allowed  to  revert  to  native  covem.    A?  one  older  residtent  said  of  these 
times,  "The  farms  began  to  play  out  eibout  1900." 

Hancock  County  offered  no  alternative  niche  for  the  small  farmer, 
itie  distribution  system  could  not  absorb  large  numbers  of  people'-- to  the 
contrary,  the  system  was  based  upon  large  numbers  of  independent  farmers 
working  their  isolated  ridge  farms,    ^^e  political  establishment  had  a 
fixed  number  of  jobs  that  depended  on  county  property  taxes — ^a  decline  in 
farms  meant  a  decline  in  political  positions.    Nor  could  deal .mining  absotb 
men;  by  1910  Hancock ^County • s  commercial  coal  industry  had  faded  as  a 
stable  industry. 

The  An'mial.  Repx=yrts  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  detailed  the  decline  of  coal  mining  in  Hancock  County.     In  1900 
HancocK  County  had  only  one  producing  nane,  the  Falcon  Mine  near  Adair. 
This  mine  produced  5,869  tons,  down  some  2,283  tons  ^rom  1899.     To  gain 
this  production,  the  company  worked  an  average  of  23  men  241  Hays  (Stone, 
1901).    The  report  for  1902  showed  a  total  tonnage  of  11,455.9  tons  taken 
from  the  Falcon  and  Auburn  Ash  Mines.    The  Auburn  Ash  Mine  employed  14  men 
in  three  adits:     the  Dorsey,  the  Random,  and  the  Virginia.    The  Plilcon 
Mine  had  exhausted  its  deposits  and  was  in  the  process  of  being  abandoned 
(Norwopd,  1903).    The  1907  report  noted  only  one  mine  in  Hancock  County, 
th«  Penley,  and  stated  that  the  mine  was  abandoned  shortly  after  the 


O         inspector* Sf  visit  (Norwood,  1910) 
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Nail   (1902)  adds  some  detail  to  this  description  of  Wancock  County  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.    Nail  noted  about  one-third  of  the  land  in  Hancock  County 
was  bottom  land,  which  ho  called  first-rate.   He  considered  the  other  two- thirds  of 
the  county's  farmland  to  be  second-rate  and  notedv  that  all  this  land  had  been 
denuded  of  its  virgin  timber.    There  were  no  turnpLkes  in  thje  county,  only 
dirt  roads  that  were  under  the  supervision  of  road  surveyors  who  were 
appointed  by  the  county  court.     These  surveyors  called  out  men  who  were 
liable?  under  state  law  for  road  duty.^    Farm  leiborers/  mostly  native  white 
and  black  hands r  Earned  about  $18  per  month.    Finally,  there  were  19  post 

*  offices  in  the  county,  each  of  which  served  several  neighborhoods.  These 
post  offices  were  located  in  Adair,  Cabot,  Chambers,  Dukes,  Easton,  Floral, 
Goering,  Hawesville,  Lewisport,  Lyonia,  Martindale,  Patesville,  Pellville, 
Petri  Station,  Skillman,  Utility,  Victoria,  Waitman,'^and  Weber.    The  number 
of  post  offices  is,  of  course,  indicative  of  the  lar^  number  of  local 
trading  communities  anST  their  adjacent  neighborhoods. 

Hawesville  showed  no  signs  of  bein^  aware  that  a  decline  in 
economic  potential  or  population  figures  had  set  in.     In  1900  the 
Cumberland'^Teiephone  Company  ^was  established,  in  1901  the  first  city  sewer 
system  was  started,  and  in  1905  natural  gas  service  was  installed.  .  During 
this  period,  Henderson  Williams  and  George  Hawley  built  the  Hawesville 

ii  Opera  Hous^  which  was  to  be  the  center  of  flawesville's  cultural  life  for 

^  r 

much  of  the  early  twentietj>  century  (HEHC) .  J 

This  decade  produced  a  host  of  cheerful*  annual  reports 
from  various  Hancock  County  School  Superintendents   (Given,  1901; 
De  Jarnette,  1903;  Mickle,  1907;  and  Mickle,  1909).     Each  report  carried 
the  same  message:     public  education  in  Hancock  County  was  improving  in 
every  possible  way.     Attendance  was  up,  the  Western  State  Normal  School 
at  Bowling  Green  was  producing  a^ better  qualified  teacher/  and  the 
population  at  large  was  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  education. 


*  ^  Older  residents  recall  that  road  work  was  done  in  spring,  while 

roads  were  stidl  wet  and  the  mud  amenable  to  smoothing.  'The  strategy 
was  to  smooth  l^he  road  surface  with  a  horse-drawn  drag,  then  allow  the 
sun  to  bake  the  surface.     This  yielded  a  smooth  road  surface  through  summer. 
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It  was  during  'the  middle  part  of  thig  decade  .that  the  Ipcal  school 
district  system  was  discarded  in  Kentucky.  .'All  of  Hancock  County  was  now 
the  local  tax  unit  for  education  and,  as  a  direct  result,  new  schools  were 
built  in  many  hitherto  impoverished  areas.    By  1909  Superintendent  Mickle 
was  confident  the  next  few  years  would  bring(^  county  high  school  to  the 
county,  a  consolidation  that  was  impossible  under  local  district  financing. 

The  SEHC  also  recorded  some  information  on  education  in  the 
county  during  this  decade.     In  1906,  for  exeunple,  there  were  78  students^,  in  ^ 
the  Primary  Department  of  "Old  Brick."    They  were  cutting  their  intellectual 
teeth  on  the  Revised  McGuffy  Primer  and  First  Reader.    The  Preparatory 
Department  was  busy  giving  children  enough  knowledge  to  pass  an  exam  sent 
out  from  Frankfort  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.     Success  on  the  exam 
determined  whether  a  child  could  enter  high  s^chool. 

1910  ^o  1920  • 

Men  attempted  to  remain  in  Hanqock  County  despite  an  accelerating  ^ 
decline  in  economic  potential  and  population  decline.     The  1910  figures 
demonstrated  this  when  they  showed  an  unexpected  divergence  between  economic 
indices  and  population  figures.     In  1910  farmland  totaled  108,588  acres 
(up  1,507  acres  over  1900),  farms  tallied  1,483  (up  151  oveir  1900),  but 
population  was  at  8,512  (down  402  from  1900).     Clearly,  fewer  people  wei^e 
trying  harder  tomstkH^a  living  as  farmeirs  in  Hancock  County.    Just  as  clearly, 
the  population ^decline  demonstrated  that  farming  the  ridges  was  no  longer 
a  successful  adaptation. 

The  only  mine  report  for  the  decade  discussed  the' Newman  mine, 
^ne  mile  from  Hawesville.     The  mine  employed  from  10  to  12  men  and  was 
inspected  twice  in  1910  (Norwood,  1912,  p.  222).  ^ 

This  decade  also  demonstrated  that  the  citizens  of  Hancock  County 
realized  their  environment  stretched  beyond  their  immediate  neighborhoods. 
Simon  Buckner  Lott,  a  iresirdent^^of  the  Tywhapity  Bottoms  neighborhood  (so 
nam^d  for  the  sound  of  Blackford  Creek  lapping  against  a  log)  ,  ran  for 
state  legislator  in  1913.    His  platform  was  direct:    Blackford  Creek  flooded 
every  spring,  ruining  crops.    Dredging  would  stop  the  flooding.    The  State 
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of  Kentucky  should  provide  the  money  necessary  to  gain  relief  for  its 
citizens  along  Blackford  Creek.     Mir.  Lott'^'s  platform  produced  a  winner  ^ 

the  election.    The  voters  of  Hancock  were' willing  to  seek  outside  help  in 

*  - 
solving  local  problems. 

Mr.  Lott  found  things  lefes  direct  in  Frankfort' s  legislative, 

machinery  than  in  Hancock  County.    His.  bill  was  first  stopped  in  committee, 

then  lost  by  the  chairman.     Mr.  Lott  would  have  resubmitted  his. bij.1,  save 

for  the  Attorney  General's- opinion  that  the  legislature  could  not  legally 

fund  the  dredging  of  Blackford  Creek.    With  that,  Mr.  Lott.  returned  to 

Hancock  County  and  was  not  re-elec\ed.  / 

In  1916  the  first  County  Extension  Agents  were  introduced  into 

Hancock  County.    These  men  became  day-to-da^  representatives' of  T:he\^ 

gov^nment  a^  they  made  their  rounds  helping  the  county's  farmers  (rfEHC) . 

*  Educational  runding  reflected  both  the  holdovers  of  the  district 

"system  and  a  declining  tax  base  in  Hancock  County  djiri^g  this  decade.  The 

clearest  example  of  these  financial  impediments  isvgiven  in  the  funding 

Iff  '    '  " 

of  Superintendent  Mickle's  anticipated  county  high  school. 

In  March,  1910,  an  c^reement  was  reached  between  the  County  Board 

of  Education  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  District  Number  1,  or  Hawesville, 

on  funding  a  new  county-city  high  school.    The  County  Board  of  Education 

agreed  to  pay  17/24  of  the  cost  while  District  Number  1  would  pick  up  the 

remaining  7/24.     Both  I^awesville  and  county  residents  agreed  that  property 

would  be  assessed  at  an\  equal  rate  for  supporting  the  new  school.  [The 

Patterson  place,  11  acre^s  and  two  dwellings,  was  purchased  foi:  $3,150  and 

remodeled  (SEHC) 

During  this  tinle  farms  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  began 
.  to  show  the  effects  of  poor  conservation  practices 'and  people  left  the  . 
area.     This  decrease  in  tax  base  set  the  stage  for  a  clash  between  the 
County  Board  of  Education  knd  District  Number  1.    The  County  Board  argued 
that  since  District  Number  1 ' supplied  most  of  the  students,  it  should  also 
supply  most  of  tHe  money  to^  support  them.    District  Number  1  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  had ,  contrac^ted  to  pay  only  7/24  of  the  cost  and  refused  to 
consider  the 'County's  suggestions.        ,  ^ 
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The  impasse  was  settled  by  a  series  of  flanking  moves:    the  County 
argued  its  case. before  the  State  Legislature  and,  in  1916,  the  Legislature 
revoked  the  charter  for  District  Number  1,  a  move  consistent  with  the 
earlier  abolition  of  the  local  school  district  system  in  education.  The 
high  scliool  became  the  . sole  responsibility  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
The  Board  assessed  its  declining  tax  base,  then  reduced  the  high  school's 
curriculum,  making  it  a  two-year  school.     Parents  in  Hawesville  responded 
to  this  ploy  by  agreeing  to  pick  up  the  salary  costs  of  an  extra  teacher. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Hancock  County  High  School 
offered  a  full  four-year  course  (SE|hC)  . 

Despite  the  problems  of  financing  a  school  during  a  decline  in 
tax  base,  the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  Hancock  County's  school 
system  were  uniformly  optimistic  (Mickle,  1911?  Mickle,  1913;  Rice,  1915; 
Rice,  1917;  Lamb,  1919). 

Superintendent  optimism  began  with  curriculum.     All  teachers  i:n 
V    the  county  were  following  a  Uniform  Course  of  Study  which  allowed  the 

superintendent  to  formulate  a  set. of  questions  for  midterm  and  final  exams. 
Pupil  scores  tested  both  learning  abilities  and  teacher  competence. 
Superintendents  were  delighted  with  the  results.     Bett-fer  educational 
ities  were  erected  and  maintained  throughput  the  county,  as  superintendents 
^  made  full  use  of  their  county-wide  tax  base  to  ensure  that  poor  areas  also  . 
gained  educational  facilities .     Another  sign  of  improving  conditions  in  the 
schools  was  ^)upil  attendance.     The  State  Legislature  had  recently  passed 
a  compulsory  attendance  law,  thus  forcing  many  children  into  classrooms  for  ^ 
the  first  time.     High  school  facilities  were  also  increasing;  ^^Bt^sport 
constructed  a  two-year  high  school  in  1919.    Finally ,  the 'school  library 
increased  its  holdings  through  every  report.  ■ 

The  teaching  staff  was.  also  improving  dramatically  during  this     -  - 
decade.    Many  teachers  were  attending  the  Western  State  Normal  School  in 
Bowling  Green,  and  in  1913,  26  Hancock  Coxinty  teachers  had  from  one  to  four- 
years'  exposure  to  normal  training.     By  1915  the  third-class  certificate  ; 
had  been  dropped  from  the  State's  certification  schedule,  and  Superintendent 
Rice  urged  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  drbp  second-class  certification  f 
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also.     He  did  so  because.he  thought  his  33  first-class  certificate  teachers, 
far  superior  to  his •''four^'^ople 'with  second-class  certificates .     In  1915 
th6  av^r^ge  teacher's  salary  was  $41.50  per  month,  ^11  of  which ~came  from 
State  funds.  ^  . 

Much  o!f  what  the  superintendents  reported  is  corrohorated  by  . 
Student  recollection  of  these  days  (SEHC) .     In  1910,  for  ex^ple,  11  fresh- 
men entered  the  new  County-City  High  School.    They  were  introduced  to  a 
liberal  arts  curriculum  patterned  afte^r  that  of  an  English  private  schopl. 
Student  recollections  centered  on  the  mysteries  of  Lat:^^6on jugation  and  ^ 
algebraic  equations.    By  1911  the  class  had  lost  Miss  Jessie  JVheatley  who, 
tired  of  being-  a  |3upil,  took  the  State  Exam  and  passed  with  a  first-class 
teaching  certification.  '  Slje  then  began  teaching  in  Daviess  County,  without 
benefit  of  normal  training..     By  graduation  in  1914,  only  four  Qf  'the  eleven 
original  fi^shmen  could  claim  a  high  school  degree.  . 

The  end  of  the  decade  witnessed  two  major  events.     The  first 
'measured  aqademic  careers  in  the  County  High  School.     Of  an  entering  class 
of  18,  Kearney  R.  Black  was  the  only  senior  in  1919,  and  he  dropped  out  be- 
fore the  year  ended   (SEHC) .    The  second,  gauged  the  traditional  one-room 
school-     Superintendent  Lamb  looked,  ov^r  the  plant  facilities  at  Lewisport 
and  judged  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  county's  first  attempt  at 
school  consolidation    (Lamb,  1919,  p.   22) : 

I'aro  going  to  try  to  consolidate  the  school^  in  the 
Lewisport  division.     The  schools  are  small  ar^d^he 
pupils  anxious  to  get  experienced  teachers ;  there-    "  ^ 
for^,  they  are  ready  for  consQ^idatipn.  \^ 

The  introduction  of  the  automobile  into  Hancock  Coiinty  at  about 
this  time  aided  the  consolidation  movement.    At 'first,  a  car  offered  little 
.advantage  over  the  farm  wagon;  the  automobil^  could  be  used  only  during 
the  Slimmer  when  roads  were  smooth;  and  dry.    puring  the  winter  the  county's  ^ 
mud  roads  were  difficult  for  farm  wagons  and,  impossible  for  cars — automobiles 
went  into  storage^'in  November  and  stayed  there  antil  summer.     Mr.  R.  I. 
Glover  recalled  something  of  those  early. cars  when  he  talked  of  his  first 
'  auto  ride  between  Pell^ille  and  Owensboro  in  1915.     This  was  the  first. 
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time  he  had  made  the  round  trip  in  a  single  da^.    The  owner  of  the  machine 
predicted  that  some  day  automobiles  would  force  consolidation  of  the  county's 

45  one-room  schools,     Mr,  GloVer  remembered  laughing  at  this  prediction,,   

an  ironic  memory  in  light  of  his  role  as  Superintendent  of  County  Schools 
from  1926  through  1958,     As  he^said  of  his  1915  laugh,  "Little  di^  I  think 
that  I'd  be  the  one  that  did  it."     During  Mr.  Glover's  tenure  as  Superintendent 
Hancock  County's  45  schools  were  consolidated  into  five  physical  plants. 
By  1970,  there  were  just  four  schools. 

There  was  another  violent  episode  in  Hancock  County  in  1916: 


Dr.  Friijiire  killed  Mr.  Schafer  in  the  Floral  .School.     According  to  news- 
|)aper  accounts,  the  two  men  had  fallen  out  over  the  death^ of  Dr.  Frimire's 
wife   (local  riimor  had  it  that  ghe  died  of  poison  administered  by  the 
doctor),  and  Dr.  Friiiiire's  attentions  to  a  young  ward  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge.     Mr.  Schafer  was  instriamental  in  expelling  the  doctor  from  the 
Masonic  Lodge  f or  ,his  alleged  misconduct  toward  the  young  girl. 

On  Monday,  June  19,  1916,  Dr.  Frimire  and  Mr.  SchafeiJ-jretired  to 


the  Floral  schoolhouse  to  discuss  the  doctor's  ouster.     During  the 
ponversation  the  doctor  placed  three  ^founds  and  several  knife  thrusts  in 
Mr.  Schafer.     The  doctor  then  left  Floral. 

Word  was  telephoned  to  HaWesville  where  a  posse  was  formed.  The 
Hawesville  posse  rode  to  Patesville-  and  there  learned  Dr.  Frimire  was 
enroute  to  Hawesville,  pursued  by  a  Floral  posse.    By  the  time  the  Hawesville 
posse  intercepted  the  Floral  group.  Dr.  Frimire  had  been  captured  after 
exchanging  fire  with  the  passe. 

Dr.  Frimire  was  taken  to  the  Hancock  County  jail  in  Hawesville 
and  treated.     Officials  feared  Mr.  Schafer's  friends  would  seek  revenge 
and  moved  the  doctor  to  Owensboro.     The  doctor  recovered  from  his  wounds 
to  stand  trial  and  be  sentenced  to  21  years  in  state  prison  for  manslaughter 
(HEHC) .  " 

Many  young  men  from  Hancock  County  served  in  VJorld  War  I,  and  a 
memorial  on  the  Courthouse  Square  lists  those  who  died  in  service.  However^ 
the  war  had  a  second  consequence  for  Hancock  County;  older  residents  recalled 

that  men  who  had  seen  what  was  beyond  the  county  were  unwilling  to  return* and 

h 

settle.     They  said  the  rate  of  migration  to  the  cities  increased. 
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The  1930  statistics  support  these  contention^  of  jthe '•county '  s  older 
residents.    Farm  acreage  in  .1920  was  103,691  (down  4,897^afcres  comparecj  withBlO), 
and  the  number  of  farms  stood  at  1,275  (down  208  from  1910).    The  county's 
population  was  6,945  (1,567  fewer  than  , in  l9ie4jand  Hawesville  had  829 
people. 

Altl\ough  the  1920  indice^  ishow  decline,  the  decade. was  not  a 
"total  bust.|>"    Oil  was  discovered  In  tjhe  southern  part  of  the  county  and 
Floral,  PellviXle,  Roseville,  Ea^tbn,  Cabot,  Patesville,  and  Dukes  hosted 
an  influx  of  oil  workers.    A  novel  Jsobacco  distribution  method  was 
pioneered  by  Mr.  Morris  of  Patesville  and  refined  by  Mr.  Rosenblatt  of 
Hawesville.     Prior  to  Mr.  Morris'  innovation,  tobacco  was  harvested,  sold 
to  a  distributor  who  processed  it,  and  then  sent  to  m^irket.    Mr.  Morris 
reasoned  that  he  could  do  aWay  vith  the   middleman  by  selling  five-  and 
ten-pound  lots  of  cured  smokjing  and  chewing  tobacco  through  the  mails- 
He  advertised  his  product  and  the  response  was  gratifying:     the  Patesville 
Post  .Office  boomed, 

Mr.  Rosenblatt  gambled  that  an  enterprise  successful  in  Patesville 
would  be  spectacular  in  Hawesville.     He  took  out  advertisements  in  national 
maigazines  and  in  a  short  vtime  was  shipping  millions  of  pounds  of  tobacco 
through  the  Hawesville^ Post  Office  each  year.     In  fact,  Hawesville^ boasted 
a  first-class  Post  Office  during  /4he  1920s,  a  neat  accomplishment  when  one 
considers  a  first-class  Post  Office  normally  serves  cities  of  ijSg^tween 
30,000  and  40,000  people. 

A  number  of  other  events  took  place  during  this  decade.  Mr. 

.'■4  * 

Morris  of  Patesville  deserted  his  tobacco  business  and  dredged  .Blackford 
Creek.  .  Older  residents  of  the  county  say  that  farmers  along  the  drainage 
banded  together  to  form  a  corpoif^tion,  floated  a  bond  to  raise  money  by  ^ 
u^ing  tjieir  fajrms  as  cpllateralr  ^rid  l,et  out  bids  for  the  dredging.  Local 
people  pointed  outith^t  thijs  accomplishment  was  the  result |pf  local  people 
^coititng  together  and- arriving  at  a  solution  to  ^|ocal  ^probleJUs-^-^t^erj^j  was  no 


aM  from  any 
resources. 


ijovernm^ntal,  agency,  peop|-^  relied  tipon  thei/ c^^^ocal 


f  The 'public  road  system  was  improved  during  the  periodl  liJ.S'. 
Highway  60  was  first  graded  in  1922  and  1923.     In  1924  the  highway  was 


graveled  from  the  Breckenridge  County  line  in  the  east  to  Hawesville  in 

A 

'the  west.     In  1925  it  was  graveled  from  Hawesville  to  the  Davies3  County 

Juris  in  the  west.     In  ^1930  Highway  60*  was  surfaced  with  concre^  between 
aviess  Cbunty  and  Hawesville.     In  1932  and  1933  the  highway  was^blacktopped 
from^ Hawesville  to  the  Breckenridge  County  line.     Hancock  County  now  had  \ 
'three  transportation  links  with  tTie  outside  world:     river,  railroad,  and 
all-weather  roads. 

.     The  School  Edition  of  the  HancocH  Clarion  (SEHC)  recorded  a 
number  bf  events  in  Le^i^pcjrt  School  histojfy  during  this  idecade.'  v^Lewisport 
had  established  a  four-year  high  school  early  in  the  degade,  and  in  1921 
six  girls  formed  the  first  graduating  class.     In  1922,  Lewisport  High 
School  organized  it  firsts  basketball  team,  and  the  latent  competition 
between  Hawesvillczr  and  Lewisport,  became  fixed  on  the  athletic  fortunes  of 
the  rival  basketball  t^eams.    According  to  local  tradition,  all  of  the 
campaigns  to  establish  the  county  i^hampions  were  fierce.     Also  in  1922, 
a  fire^ji^stroyed  the  Lewisport  School,  but  the  citizens  quickly  rebuilt. 

^  The  year  1926  was  an  eventful  one  £or  the  entire  county  system.. 

The  proqes^s  of  popular  election  of  County  School  Superintendent  was  altered 
so  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  could  appoint  a  superintendent.  The 
Board's  first  choice  was  Mr.  R.  I.  Glover ^  who  guided  Hancock  County's 
school  .system  for  32  years  until  his  retirement  in  1958*.     Also  in  1926, 
Pellville  established  a  high  school,  a  one-year  institution  with  an 
enrollmen^^f  26.      ^  '  " 

The  remainder  of' the  decade  saw  several  different  kinds  of 
developments  in  the  school  system.     In  1927  special  taxes  were 
in  botn  Hawesville  and  Pellville  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  new  high 
schools.     In  1928  Pellvi3>iev.su^)ported  a  three-year  high*  school  and 
basketball  teams  that  trounced  both  Lewisport  and  Hawesville  to  gain /the 
*  malje  i^d  female  basketball  c)^ampions|hips  of  Hancojsk  County.  Vocational 
agrlic\|3ltuir0  was  jintroducecCj-nto  HAwesville's  curriculum  in  1928  and, 
in  19l29,  Hohle  fefconomicsTwas  reestablished.     A^  four-room  house  next  to 
jtlpe  fj^wesvill^  High  Scraol  was  outfitted  Mth  |our  qjasoline  stovps,  four^- 
sewiijig  machines,  and  (itensils  for  12.     After  ^ohool  was  done  for^  the  day, 
the  Home  Economics  deparfen^^  served  as  a  kitchen  for  Mrs.'  Whitely,  the 
r     Home  Economics  teacher  (SEHC) .      i  ,  *  . 
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'     A  pfamphlet,  entitled  Hamcock  County i  Kentucky;  Resources, 
AttractiQns,  Opportunities  i  talked  of  economic  factors^  in  HancocHc  County 
daring  this  decade,   ^ It  noteci  that  clay  was  being  mined  and  shipped  to 
manufacturers  of  roofing  tile,  sewer  ^ipes,  chimney  tile,  and  kindjfed 
articles.     This  activity  prompted  loqal  boosters  to 'claim  the  county's 
shipping  facilities,  raw  materials,  and  cheap  power  rates  should  be 
attractive  to  brick  and  tile  manufacturers.     This  is  the-  first  evidence  of 
the  <|:ounty  attemjiting       at^ra,ct  industry,     Ijnll929,  of  course,  the  '| 
Depression  visited  Hancock  County /and  worked' ^the  same  hardships  here  that 
it  forced  on  the  rest  of  the  country.^ 

193D  TO  1940  ' 


"    ^   '       The  statistics  for  1930  show  that  the  declinfe-in  agricultural  and 
population  indices  continued  through  the  previous  decadfe-    The^e  were 
12,926  fewer  farm  acres  in  193(](  than  in  1920  (90,765  acres  as  compared  with  * 
103,691),  200  fewer  f^rms  (1,P75  vs.  1,275),  and  798  fewer  peoplev.in  the 
county  (6,147  vs.  6,945).     Hawesville  had  lost  39  people  over  the  decade 
and  Lewisport's  population  stood  at  574.  ^  *  . 

Chisholm  (1931)  published  ^n  inventory  of ^Hancock  County's  economic  * 
geology.     His  methodology  whs  thorough i^'^e  consulted  previous  •  geological 
surveys,  various  annual  reports,  well  logs,  an<i  spent  time  in  Hcinpock  County 
during  August,  1930,  making  certain  his  library  impressibns  were  corrects 

Chisholm' s  first  comments  on  geological  features  centered  on 
soils.     Ue  classified  soils  as  alluvial  and  residual,  .  Residual  spils  were 
formed  from  clays  and  varied  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  12  feet. 
However,  in  cultivated  areas  the  mantle,  of  soil  was  rapidly  bping  eroded 
"...  because  of  careless  farming  practices."     .    ■  ' 

After  discussing  geological  stiratigraphy ,  Chisholm  wrpte  of    -     ,  ^ 
Hancock  County's  mineral  resources.     There  were  plastic  fire  clays  of 
excellent  quality  beneath  every  coal  seaman  the  county .  *  ^ome  of  'th^^je' 
clays  were  being  mined  as  raw  materials  by  sewer  pipe  ♦mAnuf acturers  in 
Owensboro,  Kentucky  and-Tell  City,  Indiana.  '  -       ^   •  j  * . 

Chisholm  then  turned  his  attention  to  Hancock  County's  coal 
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industry.    He  noted  the  industry  had  been  active  prior  '^o  the  Civil  War, 
but  had  slid  downhill  sinc6;  t)nly  sporadic  conmi^rtial  development  occurred 
between  1865  and  19^30.    During  Hancock  County's  his'tory,  there  had  been 
some  57  coal  mines,  23  of  which  were  still  active  in'l930* 

Chisholm  recorded  208  wel4s  drilled  for  gas  and  oil  in  Hancock 
County  as  of  SeptemJjper  1,  1930.     He  was  of  the  opinion  that  farther  deVelop^^ 
ment  of  Hanbock  County's  gas  and  oil  reserves  would^enter  on  the  three  sub- 

surface  faults  in  th^  county's  geologic  structure*    Apparently  these  act  as 

— 

dams  for  oil  flowing  along  the^westward'-tilting  subsurface  strata.  Chishotlm 

I  1  •  '  ^  •        '  " 

cpnclucjied  his  survey  with  t^e  opinion  that:  ^  ' 

There  s(2em  to  be  but  slight  opportunities  for  developing 


natural 
and  oil 


resources  in  Hancock  County  except  those  of  gas 
and  possibly  clay.  • 


Cpisholm's  account  cipntained^^ther  information  that  corroborates 

'        "       '  ■ 

interviews  with  some  of  the  county's  older  residents.    For  example,  he  noted 
that  transportation  f aciliiiies  were  poor.     Highway'  60  featured  a  concrete 
surface  from  Daviess  County  to  Hawesville  and,^  graded,  gravel  surface  from 
Hawesville  to  the  Breckenridge  County  line.    All  other  roads ,  whether 
graded  or  riot,  were  earth  roads  jthat  were  impossible  for -automobile^ ^in 
winter,  although  roads  were  *\  J  .  very  goo4  in  dry 'weather . " 

V  The  road  system  was  iijnproved  during  the  1930s  under  sponsorship 
of  the  WPA.     Highway  69,  running  south  froi)h  Hawesville  into  Ohio  County, 
was  the  first  road  so  improved.    Men  used'pand-  and  horse-powered  equipment^ 
to  grade  'and  gravel  Highw,ay  69  from  Hawesville  to  Mt.  Eden  Baptist  Church, 
five  miles  south  of  HawesviJLle.     The  next^year  hand-  and  horse-power  again 
improved  ano'ther  Tive  mile  ^stretch  of  highway.     The  next  year  saw  the  ♦ 
improvements*  reach  the  Ohio  County  line  /and  thus  pass  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Hancock  County's  crew  of  roadiiier 


The  effect  "of  Highway  69 


Hawesville  Was  inunediate— the 


abandoned  as  children  were 


tioned  the  bussing,  because  they  fejlt  Haw<^sville' s 


sanct 


bussed  i:o  Hawesville  over  improved  roads.  Parents 


one 


on  the  small  neighborhoods  south  of 


Oom  /neighborhood  school  houses  wer6 


iSchobls  offiered^  their 


'children  greater  educational  :3acilities I  than  the  neighborhood  school^. 
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^•Tlic^re  is  very  little  recorded  histori«rtfor  this  docade. 
Interviews  suggest  that  Hancock  County  helped  the  rural  school  syste^ 
as  best  it  could,  which  meant  the  County  Board  of  Education  jsuppprted 
a  medley  of  one-room  elementary  schools  throughout  theSgoi^y — as 
indicated  by  Fig.  4  »    which  locates  the  schools  of  Hancock  County 
(^ircq  1933.     Of  course,  with  the  advent  of  the  WPA  some  thing^s 
couXd  be  improved.     For  example,  grading  and  surfacing  roads  led  to 

thd  consolidatipn  of  many  of  the  local  one-room  school  houses  which  had 
served  as  thfe  core  of  rural  neighborhoods  since,  the  beginning  'of  Hancock 


'•sj 


'  i 

Countfy's|history»    The  WPA  was  especiall'y  influential  toward  the  middle  and 
late  1930s.     With  federal  help,  Hawesville  gained  the  Beechmont  High 
School,'  the  Samuel  Rosenblatt  Vocational  -  (which  a  grateful  community  named 
for  *one  of  its  leading  citizens) ,  LewispOrt  gained  a  combined  High  School 
and  Elementary  School,  and  Pellville  gained  the  L  $  N  Railroad's  Roundhouse 
at  Cloverpbrt,  Kentucky  for  use  as  a  new  gymnasium.    Oldrtimers  can  recall 
going  to  Cloverport,  dismantling  the  roundhouse  and  bringing  it  back  to 
the  Pellville  School,   It  is  still  in  use. 

People  who  participated  in  school  activities  during  these  times 
recall  that  their  biggest  worry  was  school  finances.     Board  members  talk 
of  ending  the  school  year  with  $15  or  $20  left  in  the  budget.     They  also 
recall  seriously  discussing  closing  the  schools  until  expenses  came 
into  line  with  income.     Finally.,  employees  of  the  board  tell  of  holding 
their  checks  because  to  cash  them  at  the  wrong  time  would  bankrupt  the 
'school  district.  s 

The  SEHC  recoirded  some  student  memories  of  these  cSays.  Weekly 
assemblies  were  held  to  inculcate  moral  and  spiritual  valued.  These 
meetings  often  featured  Bib*le  readings.     Vocational  agriculture  continued 
to  be  a  popular  course,  and  the  basketball  competii;ion  between  the  county.' s 
thrqe  high  schools  fixed  the  weekly  civic  calendar:    Tuesday  ^nd  iThursday  ^ 
evenings ywere  reserved  for  basketball  games,  Mqnday  for  gover^ftieital  and  ^ 
fraternal  mieetings)  Wednesday  fo,r  j^reyejr  meeting,  and  Fijjiday ,  Sa -urday , 


and  Sur 


day  evenings  .jievoted  to  family  pf fairs  and  church.  This 


holds  into  the  present;,  day. 


chedule 
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V 


.  other  events  occurred  during  the  1930s  that  were  to  have  lasting 

conseq^uencos .    Early  in  the  decade  the  federal  government  began  a  program 

« 

to  help  thb  tobacco  farmer.    The  net  effect  was  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
tobacco  grown  and  to  strabilize  the  market  through  price  support  mechanisms. 
This  Killdd  the  mail-order  tobjacco  business.     In  l437  the  Ohio  River  i 
r€|ached  a  ^record  flood  crest  and  inundated  both  Hawesville  and  Lewisport. 
In  1939,  ^after  more  than  a  century  of  tensibn  between  wets  and  drys,  the 
residents  of  Hancock  Counp  vot^d  toj^prohiblt  tile  sale  of  alcohol  in  the 
I'county.    This]  had  little  immediate 'effect  on  conlumption  because,]  as |< 


one 


fitiM^,,was  fond  of  saying,  "Every  f^rm  in  the  countJ^;^ad  its  own  still." 


1940  To  1950 


Statisti6al  indices  for  1940  showed  Hancock  County  posted  gains 
-for  the  .first  time  in  the^ twentieth  century.     Acreage  in  farmland  was  up 
6,376  acres  when  compared  with  1930  (97,141  vs.  90,765),  the  number  of 
farms  increased  by  11  (1,086  vs,  1,075),  and  the  county 's. population  posted 
a  gain  of  6^0  (6, 807  .vs.  6,147).     Both  Hawesville  and  Lewisport  also 
registered  modest  increases  in  population  (106  and  17,  respectively).    A  » 
report  entitled.  County  Land  Use  Planning;     ^feighborhood■  arid  Community 
Studies   (Redd,  Atterbury,  &  Beers,  1941),  stated  the increase  was  due  to 
"...  the  coming  of  hard  times  in  cities  .   .   ,"  . 

This  document  is  both  an  interesting  and  informative  one  for 
a  student  of  Hancock  County's  history.     It'\^fined  neighborhoods  by  asking 
residents  to  draw>^cial  boundaries.     In  man^  instances,  the  study  toM 
why  these  boundaries  w&ii^e  drawri  and  how  they  w^re  maintained!^  For  example, 
some  neighborhoods  were  ba^d  om  school  attendance,/ others  on  kinship^ij^  and 
still  others  on  ^hared  school?,  church,  and  kinsl:^ip  ties.  Neighborhoods 

|j —  J — 1_ ; — 


a&jacjerft  ^o  sJiall 
Neigh  borh6ods  aiid 


cortimuriities. 

;  1 

pcic^ple;  they 
tl^6  coun|:y 


country  towns  joined  together  to  form  trading 
trading  communities  were  natural  group |Ln^s  ht 
were  not  the  sairje  size 'or  j  shape  as  tSe  m^isterikl  districts  if 
govejl:|im^nt,  prec|Lncts,  or  pchool  area^  .        ,  L 

.  V  '  -  Of  couSrse/  by  1940  some  of  tithe  neighborhoods  that  ba^ 'been  in  the 
county  were  gone.     Scuff letown  is  an  excellent  example.    Scuff letown  was 
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a  neighborhood  of  40  Negro  families  c?ongregated  around  the  intersection 

of  th(f  present  Highway  144  and  Goering's  Road,    The  neighborhood  was 
Jcounded  by  former  s^laves  immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  and  was  part  of 
the  Patesville  trading  community.    People  drifted  away  from  Scuff letown 
during  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
centuries.    Older  county  residei^ts  recall  many  of  Scuff letpvm's  people  went; 
'to  Cinncinati,  Ohio  to  find  work.    The  community  had  declined  so  much 
that,  in  1922,  Scuff letown' s  school  was  dismantled  and  hauled  to  another 
location,  ' 

The  rural  trading  commun|kties  £^'s  they  existed  in  Haxfcock 


County  in  194(1)  are  located  in  Figure  5. 

The  Hawesville  Community  - 

.The  Hawesville  Comniunlty^ih  the  northern  part  of  Hancock  County 
contained  five  neigK^orhoods :     Goose  Pond,  Hilldale,  Midway,  Happy  Hollow, 
and  Hawesville, 

Community  activities  centered  at  Hawesville  because  roads  led 

directly  from  each  neighborhood  to  the  county  seat  and  farm  meetings  and 

K:hurcli  attendance  could  be  combined,  with  shopping.     In  1940  Hawesville 

offered  its  neighborhoods  five  grocery  stores,  one  general  and  two  dry 

goods  stores,  one  drug  store,  two  funeral  homes,  a  theater,  a  bank,  a  . 

barber  shop,  a  fire  department,  a  water  works,  two  hotels,  a  post  office, 

a  ten-cent  store,  a  courthouse,  a  hardware  store,  a  health  unit,  doctors 

and  dentists,  a  blacksmith  shop,  five  garages  and  service  stations,  five 

churches — the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Church  of  the  Open  Door,  Presbyterian, 

6 

and  Catholic,  and  a  combined  elementary  and  high  schopl. 

The  Goose  Pond,  Hilldale,  Midway,  and  Happy -^Hollow  neighborhoods 
had  been  centered  around  their  schools,  but  by  1940  children  were  being 
bused  to  jSJawesville  for  their  education. 


In  addition,  therlfe  v 


own  church  and  e 


complete  with  its 
stiidertl^s  w^re'  buse^a  to  a  black 


as  a 


Pa  parochial  school 


0dticateis  ci|ildrq|n  ihl^rade^  1  i:hrough  8, 


bl^ck  nei^hliorhoc|(i 
einentary  school. 


schootl  in  Breckenrid^e  County. 


was-  started  in  Hawesvil 


m  Hawe^ille, 
Black  high  ^chop]. 


jLe  in  19 


47;|i  it  still 


■I 
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RURAL  TRADING  COMMUNITIES  and  NEIGHBORHOODS': 

HANCOCK  COUNTY,  1940 
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Fig.  5,  Rural  trading  communities  and  neighborhoods:  Haiicock  County,  1940. 
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The  Skillman  Community^  . 

The  Skillman  Community  was  composed  of  bne  neighborhood,  Skillman 
Bottoms.    In  1940  it  was  considered  an  old,  settled  community  laced  together 
by  kinship  ties.     Skillman  offered  its  residents  a  store,  post  office,  'and 
church  in  1940.     Children  attended  schoQl  in  HawesvilleJ  ^  ,  i 

The  LeJisporfe  Community  ^ 

The  Lewisport  Community  was  made  up  of  seven  neighborl^tood^: 
Lewi  sport,  Waitman,  Troy  Bend,  TVdair,  CwHen,  Martirtdale,  and  Tywhapita 
Bottoms.     In  i940 ^Lewi^port  offered  its' neighborhoods  si J  grocery" storis, 
one  general  store,  three  garages  aM  service  stations,  a  water  works,  a 
depot*,  two  cafes",  a  lodge,  flour  mill<  hardware  store,  and  seed  store,  the 
Gulf  Wholesale  Oil  Refining  Co.,  and  four  churches:     the  Baptist,  Methodist , 
Presbyterian,  and  Catholic. 

The  Waitman,  Troy  Bend,  Adair ,>  Cullen,  Martindale,  and  Tywhapita 
Bottoms  neighborhoods  had  been  centered  around  their  schools,  but  in  1940 
all  c|jiildren  attended  the  Lewisport  system.     Kinship  and  church  ties  were 
maintaining  the 'neighborhoods.  ^ 

In  addition,  there  was  a  black  neighborhood  in  LeWisport  complete 
with  its  own  elementary, school.     High  school  students  were  bused  to  a 
black  school,  in  Breckenridge  County. 

The  Utility  Community  .  . 

;i  Th0  Utility  Community  and  neighborhood  offered  its  residents  two  ^ 

stoi^es,  an  elementary  school,  and  two  churches:  Baptist  and  Methodist. 
High  school  children  attended  a  consolidated  high  school  at  Hawesville. 
Residents  considered  Hawesville  the  chi^f  trading  center  for  the  community. 

The  Chambers  Community        '  ^ 


i'  ThO'Chairiberk  Cojrtmlunity  was  made  up  of  three  neig^ibdrhoods: 

hambeafsf  floral,  and!  Ind|Lan  Hill.    Ctembe^^-off ered  its  neighborhoodii 

Blacliford  Baptist  j(!:hu|:ch,  an  ^  elementary  scl^oqi,  a  post  office',  ahcl  one 
pe.     The  d^urOl|  wa^  a  strong  factor  inj  ooirahxiijliity  lifel|    The  lateral 


1 

sto 

neijhborhpod  fiosseissed  it!s  own  elementary  scnooi,  post  office,  and  storej. 
high  school  students  in  Chambers  and  Indian  Hill  attended  the  consolidated 
high  school  in  Hawesville.    Floral^s  students  went  to  Pellville's  high  school. 
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The  Mt,  Eden  Copj^unity 


\ 


Mt.  Ecjen's  economic  activities  centered  on  mining  and  sotghum 
raising;  this  was  Hancock  County's  sorghum  growing  area.    The  coiranunity  was 
knit  together  by  the  Mt.  Eden  Baptist  Church  and  the.  Rice  Elementary  School. 


Mt.  Eiien  also  offered  its  neighborhoods  two  stores.     Both  neighborhoods 

'  •  <'    ^ 


in  the  ^t.  Eden  community  (Mt.  Eden  and  Goerir|g)  sent  their  high  [School 
students  to 'Hawesville)  and  resi(^er\ts  considered  Hawesville  their  chief 

■  ] 


trading  c^enfcerr 
The,  Pellville  Community 


The  Pellville  Community  was  made  up  of  three  neighborhoods: 
Pellville,  Weber stown,.  and  West  Point.     Pellville goffered  its  neighborhoods 
Idated  grade  and  high  school,  a  Baptist  church,  two^' stores,  a  post 
e,  gristmill,  and  <^arage.     Trading  outside  the  community  was  clivided 
een  Hawesville  and  CDwensboro  in  neighboring  Daviess  County. 
Webeirs town  neighborhood  had  a  store,  while  the  West  Poi-nt- neighborhood 
focused  its  communal  attention  on  the  Pleasant  iSprings  Church  and^n_ 
elementary  schools 

The  Hbseville  Community 

The  Roseyjll^  Community  offered  two  stores,  an \elementary  school, 
and,  a  Baptist  church.    .These  served  two  neighborhoods:     Roseville  and 
Richards.     The  Richards  neighborhood  was  located  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  community  and  was  considered  a  school  neighborhood  h^d 
together  by  kinship  ties.     High  school  students  from  both  the  Richards  and 
Roseville  neighborhoods  attended  Pellville. 

The  Easton  Community  - 


The  Easton  Community  was  located  in  the  extreme  southea:stern  tip 


of  the  coiiilijty. 
elbmentary  schoo 
neighborhoods 


Pe3.]<ville,, 
ar^a  in  194( 


Thin 

■1 


'|['hej  comnurn^.ty  offered  its  neighborhood:^  three  store|5,  an 

^nd  two  churches.    Th^  community  co: 
D^^t^pn  and  i  Ca^t .     High  ^choolj  childra 
section  of  ^I.ancock  ^untiy,  was  figurei 


t  W4S  also  noted  that  people  in  Cab[5t"^d  Easton  consj|.d^re(| 


themselves  close -and  shared  many  bonds. 


tained  two  | 

.'i 

were  sent  tb 
tn  extremely '  poor 


Hawesville. 

) 


7  '  '        •  •  ' 

In  1947,  under\  state    pressure,  the  high  school  consolidated  with 
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The  Boling  Chape X  Community 

The  Boling  Chapel  Conununity  was  me^de  up  of  two  •ne/ighborhc^ods 
Boling  Chapel  and  Victoria.     Victoria  was  considered  a  scWool  neighborhood 
whose  people  had  much  in  common  with  Boling,  Chapel' s  residents.  The 
social  life  of  this  community  revolved  around  twp  stores,  an  elementary 
s|:hool,  and  a  United  Brethren  church.  '  [High  scjhool  students  attencied  '  r,/ 
Pellville.  I  I  ' 


/■ 

The  Patesville  Community  consi^t^d  of  'one  neighborhood,  Pates- 


The  Patesville  Community 


ville.y^'in  1940  this  area  was'  served  by  Patesville's  €wo  stores,  an  ' 
elementary  school,  ^rid  two  churches.     Children  were  bussed  to  Hawesvillfe's 
-consolidated  high  sc;:hool,  and  the  county  seat  was  considered  the  chie^ 
trading  center. 

Tjie  Dukes  Community 

The  Dukes  Community  had  one  neighborhood,  Dukes.    The  community 
had  one  stoire,'  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  an  *  elementary  school..  Students 
were  bussed  to  high  school  in  Hawesyille.     Residents  of  the  neighborhood 
split  their  retail  trade  between  Cloverport  in  Bteckenridge  County  and 
Hawesville.  ^  ^ 

The  social  pfder  described  in  this  document  was  further  weakened 
by ^ World  War  II.    As  they  had  in  previous  wars,  the  young  men "of  Hancock 
County  ^served  as  their  country  demanded;  the  monument  in  the .Courthouse 
Square  records  the  names  of  those  who  died  in  the  Secortd  World  War.  But 
the  dead  were  not  the  only  people  who  did  not  return  to  Hancock  County  at 
.war's  end.     Residents  of  the.  county  recall  that  this  period  saw' heavy  out- 
migration  as  people^  took  advantage        aVar-time  economy  to  leave  and  make 
a  life  in  more  industrialized  settings.     Old-timers  conceptualize  the 
cl^anges  thp|  war  created  bjl 
w^jy-dead  had  tci  be  buried 


andii  neighbgrs'.  i  \ 


noting  jDitte:^ly.  tha£  some  of  the'  returning 
by  hired  gravediggers  rath.er  than  by  their  i<±n 


I 
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Toward  the  Latter ^part  of  the  decade  strip  mining  became  a 
profitable  venture  in  Hancock  County.     However,  the  overburden  in  the 
westerrP  part  of  the  county  soon  became  too  much  of  an  obstacl<S  for  the 

available  technology  and  strip  mining  was  abandoned, 

..J  .■     ■  ^  \  f      \  \ 

Other'events  with  lasting  consequences  also  occurred  in  this 

^  decade,     Mrs,  Thrasher   (HEHC)  recalled  that  rural  electrification  lit  up 


h^m^s  in  New  Chapel  in  1947[.  She  called 'this  the  ^reatSst  material  asset 
viWited  on  an\^f  ccjUnunitJy-  '  Hahcock-  Cdunty,  gleritucky-Farm  Statistics  i  1910- 


1965  revealed' just  how  "far-reachifig  the  rural  electrificafoion  ^program  was; 
in  1940, s only  50  farms  reported  electrification  in  Hancock  County,  while 
in  1950,  697  farmhouses  could  turn  on  the  lights-    A  Second  event  with 
profound  epnsequences  was  the  1948  flood.     Onc^  again  the  Ohio  River 
left  its  banks  and  flooded  Hawesville  and  Xewisppi^t. 
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THB^COMMUNITY  AT'THE  TIME  OF  ENTRY  OF  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 


,  '  '  laS'P'To  1960 

\         The  statistical  indices  for  1950  demonstrated  that  Hancock. 
County's  decline  had  con^nued.     Farm  acreage  was  down  to  96,060  (a  loss 
1,081  acres  over  the  decade),     thfe  number  of  farms  stood  at  ^37  (141 


fewer  than  in  1940J  /  and  Hancock  County's  population  had  drop]|)ed  to  6,009 
(a  decline  of  798) ^  '  The  towns,  however,  had  gained:     Hawesville  had  picked 

up  29  residents  (925  vs.  896),  and  Lewispott  gained  65.  (656  vs.  591).     '  ' 

t  ^  •  .  . 

It  was  durl^ng  this  decade  that  a  commutin'g^  pattern  emerged  among 

the  wage  earners  of  Hancock  County-.     It  was  common  for  a  man  living  in 

Hancock  County  to  hold  a  job  in  a  neighboring  county,  or  even,  across  thjs 

river  in  Cannelton  or  Tell  City,  and  to  commute  to  and  from  work.  The 

wages  from  a    full-time  job  were  often  supplemented  by  income  from  part-v 

time  farming.     This  commuting  pattern  reflected  both  the  lack* of  work  in  ^ 

Hancock  Cotinty  and  improvements  in  road  surfaces.  • 

But  it  was  Hawesville's  reaction  to  the  1948  flood  that  stood 

as  a  VIS  ihie  symbol  of  a  changing  environment  and  the  success  of  a>  new 

kind  of  adaptation.     Ha^sville  successfully  raised  $18,000,  enough  to 

qualify  f ot ' a  federally  subsidized  flood  wall.     The'  total  cost  came  to 


Even  so, 


$750^000, or  $450,000  more  than  Hawesville's  assessed  valuation, 

the  flood  control  project  was  the  smallest  in  either  Kentucky  or  Indi^^ 

*at  the  time,  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  about  the  high  level  of  community 

action  Hawesville  was  capable  *bf  sustaining./^  '  ^ 

•  There  Had  been  other  attempts  at  g^ning  extra-local  resources. 

Simorf  Buckner  Lett's  trip  to  Frankfort  to  gain  tnte  money  necesskry  to  drain 

*  ,  ti  I 

Blackfoi^d  Creek  was  one  such  .(attempt*    But  it  had  failed,  c^td  men  had  to 


turn 


local  resource's^  for  help.. .'  Th^  'Nei^  Deal's 


precedent,  !  but  funding  for  JWPA  projects  was  fairly  opjen-hapded,  while 


f  flood  Wall  dfemandfed  a  gredt  deal*  of  lodal  initiiiti^/e 


VJPT^  was  arrother 


So  ther^  were  jpreceidents^,  but  this  ii|  ^|pgjar^ntly  ^he  first  titae. 
hat  H^J^cDck  County*  oirganiized  itself*  to  exploit  ektra-lpcal  legal  systems 
to  gain  resources  for  local  projects  and  succeeded.     Perhaps  local  efforts 
succeeded  because  tfie  United  States  government  h^d  altered  its  views  on 


fundinq  various  io&ni  t)roiocts.     Perhaps •     But  the  important  thing  was 
that  in  1954  a  Haw(^^5vl  1  lt>  rosident  could  walk  upon  a  aomploted  flood  wall 
and  know  that  the  ground  Under  his  foet  was  due  to  his  community's  efforts 
in> competing  for  scarce  federal   resources,     Hawesville's  environment  was 
no  longer  bounded  by' city,  county,  or  state  lines. 

However 4  this  new  envirorjment  was  not  a  coTiStant  and  affected 
different  parts  of  Hancock  County  in  sharply  eontrasting  ways.     The  Hancock 
County  Schools  offer  a  nrime  exampjo  of  this.     During  the  1950s,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  pnited  States  ruled  against  racia;i'  segregation  in  pgiblic 
schools:     Hancock  .County  integrated  Its  system  without  any  incidents.  However 
*when  the  citizens  of  Hancock  County  decided  td^  build  a  new  Coi>sol Idated 
Countylligh  School  on  a  40  acre-7tract,  midway  between  |idwesville  and 
Lewisport,  they  found  that  they  would  have  to  rely  on  local  initiative? 
the  .fjederal  bureaucracy  \Ms  willing  to  alter  one  aspect  of  local  education, 
but  j^nwilling  to  help  change  other  facets  of  the  sc?ioo]  system.     So  on 
November  3,   1959,  Hancock  Countians  passed  a  perpetual  Scho6l  Bond  Issue 
to  finance  a  school  building  program,  ^  . 

A    second  major  evont  occurred  in  this  decade.     The  L.  R,'  Chapman 
Company  had  been  supplying  Murray  Tile  in  Cloverport ,. Kentucky  with  coal 
to  fire  their  kilns  for  some  time.     In  the  early  1950s  the  coal  miners  sho>/ed 
Muxray  Tile  officials  samples  of  the  plastic  fire  clay -that  was ' associated 
with  the  coal  seams  south  of  Lewisport,     The  tile  company  de-cided  th^t  the 
firo  clay  was  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to-^stif^  locating  a  . 
cc^ramic  t i Ic*- factory  at  Lewisport.     The  move  was  made  in  ^^^^  '^^^^^  ^^^^ 
fifr^t  maior  manufactur  inq  concern  in  Hancock  County  *  s      story , 

^Murray  Tile*s  history  in  Hancock  Coiin,ty  has  been  one  of  expansion. 
First ,   natural  gas  facilities  were  created  and  then  enlarged  as  new 
buildings  and  new  kilns  were  added.     Then  Murray  Tile  became  part  of 
American  Olean  Tile ' Company ,  an  organization  with  plants  in  Pennsylvania, 
Californi^a,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky, 

1960  To  1970  '  ,  . 

■   This  decade  saw  a  tremendous  expansion  of 'industrial  facilities 
in  Hancock  County.     J,  R,  B^.lew  (1971)  explored  the 'reasons  for  this  in  his 
Master's  Thesis,  Rapid  Industrialization  in  Rural  Hancock  County,  Kentucky: 
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An  Exception  To  The  Rule,    His  argument  revolved  around  the  major  point 

8  ^ 
that  each  industry,  save  Murray  Tile  #  could  have  built  in  a  number  of 

places  with  th^^same  physical  advantages  as  Hancock  County •    But  rather 

than  locating  near  an  urban  area,  the  general  rule  in  building  new 

manufacturing  facilities,  various^enterpfises  chose  Hancock  County,  a 

ruTjal  areia.    That  Hancock  County  became  an  exception  to  the  rule  was  no 

accidents    the  citizens  of  Hancock  County  put  everything  to  work  that  they 

had' learned  about  exploiting  the  opportunities  presented  by  extra-local 

legal  system^.  ^  The  case  of  Harvey  AlumiAum  Company  ill\istrates  local 

ability.  •  . i 

By  1963  Harvey  Aluminum  needed  a  new  fabrication  plant  that  would 
a-lidw  for  easy  apcess  to  markets  in  the  midwest.    The  Ohio  River  ValleJ^ 
offered  a  number  of  excellent  locations,  each  with^ reasonably  priced 
electricity.    Harvey  chose  a  Hancock  County  site  because  the  citizens  of 
Lewisport  agreed  to  h^lp  underwrite  construction  costs  by  issuing  an 
Industrial  Bond  fon  $50  million.    Harvrfy  agreed  to  retire  the  bond^as  it 
Ccune  due,  an  arrangement  that  allowed  Harvey  to  pay  considerably  lesa  in 
carrying  charges  than:  a  normal  commercial  loan  would  incua?.     Slntfe  , 
Lewisport  was  the  nominal  owner  of  Harvey's  new^rolling  mill,  Harvey  would 
not  h%ve  to  pay  local  taxes  until  the  bond  was  retired  and  ownership  of  * 
the  facility  passed  to  the  company.    Finally,  when  site  purchase  costs 
exceeded  Harvey's  budget  by  $50,00«,  Hancock  Countians,  with  help  from 
their  neighboring  coWties,  raised  $68,005  and  donated  it  to  Harvey 
Aluminum  for  the  site  purchase. 

Harvey's  case  had  immediate  consequences.    As  soon  as  it  was 
certain  that  Harvey  would  locate  in  Hancock  County^  the  State  of  Indiana 
began  construction  on  a  toll  bridge  linking  Hawesville  and  Cannelton. 
This,  in  turn,  prompted  WesCor  Corporation  and  Western  Kraft  Corporation 
to  loci'te  an  integrated  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  Skillman  Bottoms.  Hancock 
County  was  chosen  because  the  new  bridge  allowed  the  corporation  to  ship 


Murray  Tile's  decision  to  locate  in  Hancock  County  was  prompted 
by  the  availability  of  high-quality  shale  and  clay,  both  of  which  are 
fairly  scarce  comit\pdities. 

■  /  • 
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r  iw  m.itMrial  from  Iruli aria  t-o  sui^ploment  pulp  log3  from  Kentucky  and  qavo  it 
a':':*r-iFi  {o  papor  markt*t,s.     Furthermore,  Hancock  Cdunty  was  judqed  to  havo 
a  qood  community  attitudo  towards  business.     Skillman  Bottom^  was  choson 
because  of  the  availability  of  fresh  water  for  processing  pulp,  enough 
level  land  to  hold  a  settling  pond,  and  the  Ohio  River's  potential  for 

•  ■'     .       ■  -  ^ 

carrying  wasto.^. 

Harvey's  case  also  received  attention  in  aluminum  circles. 
Hancock-^rounty  soon  learned  of  another  opportunity:  National-Southwiro 
AliuninUm  Company  was  looking  for  a  site  in  which  to  locate  an  aluminum 
roduct it^rPMvant  >^md  rblling  mill.     Nationalz-Southwire' s  site  locatiprv  had 
to  hav<»  soveral  charalctoristics :     1)  the  site  had  to  be  on  a  river  so  that 
bulk  shipments  of  a'lumina  could  be  made  as  chd.aply  as  possible;  fi)   the  site 
had  to  be  close  to  a  market  whose  theoretical  center  was  in  the  heart-  of 
.a  triangle  described  by  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Teirre  ifaute,  Indiana;  and 
3)  power  costs  had  to  be  competitive. 

A  Hancock  County  site  could  meet  all  these  demands.     The  Ohio 
River  was  amenable  to  barge  traffic.     The  theoretical  market  center  was 
just  a  short  haul  up  the  road.     The  Kenneth  C.  Coleman  Power  Plant  could 
d(?liver  electricity  at  about  3.5  mills  per  kilowa^tt  hour,  a  rate  highly 
competitive  with  the  fiational  average  of  cibout  4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.' 
Finally,  Hancock  could  offer  aa  additional  attraction. 

The  Hancock  bounty  Fiscal  Court  could  issue  a  Municipal  Industrial 
F^ond  for  $142  million  to  finance  construction  of  the  National-SouthwiVe * s 
reduction  plant  and  rolling  mills.     The  bond  would  allow  Natioi^al-Sowthwire 
to  gain  construction  money  on  more  favorable  terms  than  possible  in 
('omme^rcial  markets  and,  since  Hancock  County  would  hold  title  on  the 
completed  facilities  until  the  bond  wa^s  retired,  National-Southwire  would 
al^o  avoid  local  property  taxes.     The  opportunity  proved  irresistible,  cind 
National-Southwire  began  construction  of  its  Hancock  County  plant.  Soon 
the  reduction  plant  attracted  another  fabrication  plant,  the  National 
S,teel  Corporation's  facility.   ;  , 

These  industrial  plants  helped  create  some  1,700  new  jobs  in 
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.  Hancock  County  between  1960  and  1970.     Hancock  Count ians  had  hoped  these 
new  jobs  would  attract  large  numbers  of  new  residents,  but  this  was  not 
the  immediate  result.     Many  men  holding  jobs  in  the  county  preferred 

living  elsewhere  and  commuting,  citing  housing,  lack  of  urban  amenities, 



and  the  local  school  system  as  reasons  for  living  elsewhere'  (R,  W,  Booker 
and  Associates,  inc.,  1970,  p.  5) '  ^ 

Sudder>,  industrialization  overwhelmed,  the  school  system  of  the 
county.     In  1961  the  new  qonsolidated  High  School  was  completed  at  k 
cost  of  $618,815.     lis  facilities  were  adequate  for-^^RJ^ating  a  get  of 
rural  students  in  the  areas  necessary  to  cope  with  both  rural  a;qd  urban 
demands.     Room  was  provided  for ^nstriie^ion  in  chemistry,  biolocfy,  and 
physics;  foreign  languages;  chor^al,  band  "and  instrumental  music;  arts  and 
crafts;  vocational  agriculture;  home  economics;  bookkeeping ,  shorthand, 
cind  typing;  soqial  studies;  mathematics  and  English;  and  gym.     There  was 
also  a  library  for  reference  work  (SEHC) -     Preparation  for  this  high  school 
work  was  carried  out ^ in  the  Pellville,  Sanders,  Lewisport,  and  Hawesville 
Elementary  Schools.     In  all,  this  was  a  system  competent  to  handle  the 
demands  rural  students  would  make  upon  it,  whether  they  were  .interested  in 
staying  in  Hancock  County,  migrating  out,  or  going  on  to  college.  Then 
the  county /Y:hanged  - 

Overnight  ithe  county,  and  its  school  system,  became  involved  in 
a  massive  industri^alization  effort.     All.seVvice  facilities  w^re  overburdened; 
families,  for  example,  were  living,  in  converted  garages  and  chicken  coops 
as  tradesmen  flocked  to  another  construction  boom-     Schools  were  flooded 
with  childi^efi  a^d  classes  were  held  in  every  conceivable  space — on 
auditorium  stages,  in  hallways, -^nd  among  the  bleachers  of  the  gyms.  And 
still  more  children  appeared,  making  claims  that  an    overburdened  system 
could  not  meet. 

...  • 

The  State  Legislature  realized  that  the  schools  of  Kentucky 
needed  more  money  to  meet  their  obligations  of  educating  young  people. 
So  the  legislature  helped  alleviate  the  burden  by  allowing  count;y  school 
districts  the  option  of  placing  a  tax  on  the  use  of  the  utilities.  The 
Issue  of  a  utilities  tax  led  to  some  explosive  encounters.  Hancock 
Countians  recall,  for  example,  that  a  spokesman  for  the  county's  industrial 
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consortium  told  a  meeting  that  Hancock  County  did  not  know  what  it  needed, 
what  it  wanted,  or  how  to  achieve  either.    This ^a^titucie  is  seen  by  local 
residents  as  the  motivation  for  industry's  hiring  of  R.  Vi..,  Booker  and 
Associates,  Inc.  to  conduct  a  survey  of  Hancock  County's  school  system. 
This  survey  has  been  characterized  by  school  personnel  i'n  various  ways — 
some  say  it  was  an  attempt  to  evade  a  utilities  tax  by  locating  other  tax 
sources  within  the  county,  others  simply  label  it  a  "vicious  attack"  on 
local  institutions.     Still,  eVert^ while  questioning  the  motivations  behind 
the  study  and  condemning  its  ponalusions  and  recommendations,  school 
personnel  also  admit  the  study's  acci^^cV^with,  "It  didn't  tell  us  anything 
we  didn't  know." 


1970  To  1972 


Althougji  some  worke^  avoided  living  in  Hancock  County,  others 
did  not;  rapid  industrialization,  reversed  the  migration  pattern  as  people 
came  to  Hancock  County  to  exploit  oppprtunity,  as  indicated  in 
Table  5. 

Other  dramatic  ^hanges  are  documented  in  Table  7.    The  1960 
population  was  composed  of  middle-aged  couples  with  children  under  20  years 
of  age.     Upon  r;eaching  maturity,  people  in  their  early  20s  left  Hancock 
County.     One  set  of  statistics  in  Table  7  shows  that  the  1960  population  con 
tained  239  malefe  between  15  and  19  years  and  only  121  males  aged  20  to  24 
years,  a  drop  of  118' males.  .  The  same  ag^brackets  for  females  in  1960  also 
show  a  drop  of  118 — suggesting  a  high  incidence  of  young  couples  migrating 
out^of-county .     The  1970  pppulatipn  figures  show  the  out-of-county; migra- 
tion pattern  reversed:     in  every  category,  save  females  aged  55  1:o  59  years, 
population  increased.     Especially  dr^atic  was  the  increase  in  people  aged' 
20  through  54.     Hancock  County  was  attracting  young  couples  and  families 
with  children.     A 60 -year  decline  in  population  had  been  reversed* 

Although  the  tr>«id  of  migration  had  been  reversed,  the  results 
did  not  match  the  expectations  of  Hancock  Count ians^  in  local 'opinion  far 
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too  many  nonrGsidonts  weire  conuauting  to  jobs  in  tfhe  county  and|'t[aking 
payrolls  out,  thus  depriving  the  merchants  of  locally  produced  money  and 
the  county  government  of  needed  revenue.    These  concerns  are  documented 
in  table  ^. 


Table  8 

/  HANCOCK  COUNTY'S  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS^ 
PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE,  1969 


/ 


Location  7 

Percent  of 

Industrial 



Labor  Force 

Hancock  County 

Total 

30 

Lewisport 

Hawesville 

Other 

9 
14 
6 

Breckenridgfe  County 

Total 

10 

10 

Daviess  County 

Total 

43 

• 

Oweniboro 
.  Other 

32 

11 

Ohio  County  \^ 

Total 

5 

5 

Perry  County,  Indiana 

Total 

12 

Tell  City 
Cannelton 

Spencer  County^  Indiana 

Total 

1.5 

10  m 

2 

r 

1.5 

« 

Total^ 

101.5 

100.5  \ 

Source;:  R.  W.  Booker  and  Associates,  1970,  p.  32. 
^  E)oes  not  equal  100  because  of  rounding 
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Hancock  Countians  adjusted  to  a  nonresident  work  force  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     One  of  the  first  was  to  gain  a  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  grant  (Ky-  P~71)   to'  commission  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
county  development.     R.  W.  Booker  and  Associates,  Inc.  submitted  the 
winning  bid  for  the  project  and  conducted  a  thorough  research  program 
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whose  recommendations  began  to  be  implemented.    Hancock  qoiintians 
hoped  that  the  implementation  of  Booker's  recommendations  wouJL^  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  Hancock  County,  thus  making  the  county  more  attractive 
to  outlanders. 

Another  adjustment  to  a  nonresident  work  forcJe  was  to  se(Bk 
avenues  for  imposing  a  local  payroll  tax.     This  would  help  ease  some  of 
the  county's  financial  problems.     This  option  was  discussed  in  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  Hancock  County  Fiscal  Court.  . 

Hancock  County  also  began  to  show  other  signs  of  an  urban, 
industrialized  society.     New  subdivisions  encircled  iborh  Hawesville  and 
Lewisport  and  a  new  country  club  was  built  haMway  b^veen  the  tWns. 
A  newly  routed,  expanded  Highway  60  carried  traffic  f^m  Owfeii^boro  to  Lewis- 
port  i  and  there  was  talk  of  modernizing  the  highway  from  Lewisport  east  to 
Louisv'ille.     Federal  monies  were  gained  to  build  low-^rent  bousing  in 
Hawesville,  to  purchase  ground  (including  a  35-acre  lake)  for. a  county 
park,  and  to  help  finance  a  summer  recreation  program  for  young  people. 
Work  was  begun  on  a  new  shopping  center  at^the  intersection  of  Highways 
60  and  271,  five  miles  west  of  Hawesville  and .  immediately  adj^ent  to  both 
the  county  high   school   and  the  new  Windward  Heights  subdivision. 

Community  services  also  expanded.     Hawesville  gained  a  new 
Health  Center  with  both  medical  and  dental  facilities  avai-lable.  In 
addition,  Hancock  County  had  a  health  Department  staffed  by*  a.' health  officer, 
nurse,  sanitarian,  and  a  clerk-typist.     The  transportation  network  grew; 
in  addition  to  ground,  water,  and  rail  systems,  the  county  now  boasted 
a  small  airport.     The  Kenneth  C.  Coleman  Big  Rivers  power  plant  generated 
an  enormous  amount  of  electrical  power  which  was  supplemented  by  the  trans- 
mission  services  of  Texas  Gas  Corporation  whose  terminals  included  the 
Western  Kentucky  Gas  Company  in  Hawesville  and  the  Lewisport  Municipal 
Gas  Company  in  Lewisport.-    Communication  facilities  included  Southcentral 
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Bell,  the  Lewisport  Teleplione  Company,  daily  mail  serviqe,  local  radio  broad- 
casts, and  a  weekly  newspaper/    In  addition,  both  Hawesville  and  Lewisport 
\ featured  new  libraries. 

The  expanded  community  services  also  included  facilities  buiii: 
with  outside  help.     The  sewer  treatment  systems  of  both  Hawesville  and  ' 
^  Lewisport  wer6  financed  by  loans  from  the  federal  government.     Before  . 
these  plants  were  constructed,^  Hawesville  and  Lewisport  had  been  forced 
tb  dump  raw  sewage  into  the  Ohio  Ri veif. 

The  influx  of  new,  urban-oriented  people  j.nto  Hancock  County 

produced  change  and  some  'strains.     New  subdivisions,  sat  apart  f);om  older 

settlements,  theretjy  visibly  proclaiming  a  difference  between  the  county's  " 

aqri^cultural  past  and  industrial  future.     Perhaps  the  most  symbolic^expression 

of  the  difference  between  past  a,nd  future  orient,ations  ocurred  when  an 

attempt  was  made  to  rally  support  for  a  change  in  Hancock  County's  slogan,  , 

"Hancock  County t     Sorghum  Capital  of  the  World."    As  such,  the  slogan 

celebrated  an  agricultural  heritage,  a -tradition  that  found  expression  in 

an  annual  Sorghum  iPestivaTL.     The  proposed  change  was,   "Hancock  County:. 

Land  of  Aluminum,"  a-  slogan  that  would  have  celebrated  the  change  in  the 

county's  economic  base.     Long-time  county  residents  resisted  the  proposal 

i         -  i.  >  • 

because  it  would  create  unnecessary  tensions  between  the  county  and  some 

of  the  industries  and  because  dt^rejected      past  of  v/hich  they  were-  proud 

Hancfodk  County  remained  the  Sorgftum^apital  of  the  World. 

-  The  structure  of  government  continued  as  before.  County 

government  consisted  of  a  popularly  elected  Fiscal'  Court,  presided  over 

by  a  county  judge  and  composed  of  judge  and  four  magistrates,  each  of  whom 

represented  a  different  section  of  the  county.     The  Fiscal  Court  conducted 

all  county  business,_ijacluding  application  of  new  taxes,  approving  school 

budgets,  etc.     The  towns  of  Hawesville  and  Lewisport  each  had  an  elected 

mayor  and  six  elected  councilmen  to  look  after  town  affairs.     A  recent 

entity,^  the  Green  River  Area  Development  District,  stood  between  Hancock 

County  and  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Lbcal  government  is  financed  by  local  general  property  tax  rates 

The  tax  rates. for  1^70  are  shown  in  Table  9.  . 
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Table  9  .  -  ' 

■      .  * 

LOCAL  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RP^TES  PER  $100  OF  ASSESSED  VALUATION 


Taxing  Unit 

Hawesville 

^  Lewispott 

Hancock  County 

state 
County 
School 
City 

$  .015 
-276 
-  540 
-297 

$  .015  ^ 
-276 
-540' 
-220 

■>      '     '  ■ 
$  015 

.276 

Total 

$1,128 

$1-051 

$  .831 

^^ource:     Industrial  Resources,  Hancock  County,  Kentudkv,  1971,  p-  15. 


Electioneering  for  positions  in  local  government  showfed  febme  cHange. 

Hancock  County ''s  population  had  been  roughly  split  between  the  two  National 

parties  since  before  the  Civil  War.     Elections  had  been  close  and  generally 

hard  fought.     They  still  were,  but  the  influx  of  new  population  brought 

about  ^  change  in  party  machinery  and  electioneering  styie-     The  newcomers 

to  Hancock  County  generally  shared  an  urban  past  and  made  uriSan  demands  upon 

their  new  surroundings-     County  and  city  governments  were  handicapped  by  a 

lack' of  tax  revenues  and  were  ^not  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  placed  upon  ^ 

them.     The  impass  between  increased  demarid  and  inadequate  budget  led  to  a 

reorganization  of  Democratic  and  Republicah  Party  machines  and  a  host  of  new 

candidates.     These  new  faces  practiced  a  door-to-door  campaigning  style^ 

something  previously  not  necessary  In  a  county  where  everyone  knew  candidates 

through 'past  association-    As  one  candidate  said  of  the  new  style,;  "Forty 

percent  of  the  voters  weren't  here  in  the  last  election-"  ■ 
-  -A, 
ghe  influx  of  population  has  produced  probl'ems  for  otheit'  Hancock 

County  service  organizations.     Chief  among  these  are  the  schools.  ;  The 

school  system  was  organized  to  serve  a  rural  population  that  coulj^  afford  very 

little  new  tax  demand.     This  created  problems:     a  limited  resource  base  fcould 

not  meet  unlimited  demands.    Yet,  this  was  the  position  the^  schools  found 


themselves  in. 
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The  legislature.*  realized  that  growth  created  severe  problems  for 
-schools,  so  the  legislat|^re  gave  school  boards  several  options  for  increasing 
school  revenues.    One  of  these  was  a  utilities  tax.     Legislation  allowed 
*a  school  board  to  recommend  that  a  utiliities  tax  .t)e  placed  upon  local  tax- 
exempt  industries-     A  county's  Fiscal  Cpurt  then  had  to  concur  with  the 
board's  recommendation  and  impose  the  tax.    The  resulting  funds  woUld  serve 
to  pay  for  the  additional  burden  placed  upon  schools  by  industry's  employees. 

The  board's  decision  to  impose  a  utilities  tax  upon  a, hitherto 
tax-free .industrial  consortium  led  to  some  explosive  encounters  between  - 
various  interest  groups-     First  among  these  w^s  the  interchange  between  V;^ 
Hancock  County's  new  industrial  base  and  the  county.  v 

Industry'^  best  interests  centered  upbh  turning  profits.  A 
rtew  tax  hindered  this.     It  was  pointed  out  by  powerful  state  political 
leaders  ip  private  telephone  calls  that  Hancdck  County's  positive  attitudfe     •  1^^ 
toward  industry  had  created  the  basis  for  a  new  county.     A  utilities  tax 
could  destroy  this  positive  image  and  thus  destroy  further  growth.  The 
local  point  of  view  was  that  the  industrial  base  had  created  severe  problems. 
A  utilities  tax  could  help  in  alleviarfc^ng  these.  ^J^hen  the  conversation  ended, 
a  participant  recalls  looking  to  a^ friend  and  sayind: 

"Did  he  change  your  mind?"  ^ 

"No."  ^ 

"He  didn't  chalYige  mine  either."  ^  \ 

Hancock  County's  industrial  consortiiam  then  requested  that  a  surv^ey 

of  the  schools  be  conducted  to  assess  needs  because,  as  a  spokesman  suggested, 

Hancock  Countians  neither  knew  what  they  wanted  nor  how  to  achieve  'it. 

R.  W.  Booker  and  Associates,  Inc.,  n»l|ich  had  already  produce<3  the  Comprehensive 

Plan  for  the  county,  was  retained  to  conduct  the  school  survey.'    It  was  during 

this  time  that  construction  in  Hancock  County  was  at  a  peak  and  migrant 

construction  workers  were  swamping  the  county 's* facilities.    Teachers  can 

remember,  -for  example,  conducting  classes  in  halls,  on  aiiditoriiom  stages, 

...  «k  »►  •)  ^ 

aM  in  bleachers.     Nor  was  it  only  instructional^acilities  that  were  overloaded. 

V       Teachers  recall  that  supplies  were  in  short  supply  and  say  that 

the  decisions  most  encouraged  by  the  administration  were  those  that  saved 

money.     Board  employees  remember  holding  their  personal  paychecks  for  fear 
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that  cashing  them  would  drive  the^system  further  in  the  red.    Older  board 
meniber^  tell  their  younger  colleagues  that  the  1960s  were  hard  times: 

^  untti^l  state  foundation  checks  arrived,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
was  often  forced  to  borrow  at*  the  bank  to  meet  current  operating  expenses. 
'One  board  member  recalled  hearing  the  suggestion  that  schools  should  be 

(ijf^  closed  until  operating  expenses  were  brought  intp  line  with  income.  The 
answer  was,  "The  show  must  go  on..."  because  state  foundation  checks  were 
keyed  to  average  daily  attendance  figures. 

i.The  major  problem^  facing  the  schools  was  lack  of  money.  Local 
property  taxes  w^re  frozen  by  the  state  legislature,  industrial  expansion 
brought  with  it^ets^oard  of  students  and  no  revenue,  and  state  aid  was  keyed 
to  local  effort.     «n  interview  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  (Pedigo, 

•  1966)  outlined  most  of  the  difficulties:  .  . 

Taxes  are  a  problem  in  Lewisporti    The  city  gave  the 
Harypy  plant  a  25-year  taxfree  period  as  an  induce-  . 
ment  to  'build  the  plant  here.     And  this  worries  Hancock  .  • 
County  "school  Supt.  Charles  F.  Schafer.  ^ 

•    He  reports  that  the  Lewisport  Consolidated  Elementary 
School  is  old  and  needs  renovation.     Already  its  ert- 

5Bnt  has  grown  by  60  studen-^^as  a  result  of  the 
^"boom.  ^  ^*        •  , 

2r  points  out  that  the  school  district's  bonding  - 
. power  depends  on  the  taxes  it"  takes  in.     "And  with  Harvey 
paying  no  taxes,  the  additional  homes  being  bviilt  won't 
take  care  of  the  additional  children,"  he  said. 

He  estimates  that  a  new  school  building  will  be  needed 
in  five  years.     Under . present  conditions,  *the  $500,000  ^ 
^  cost  is  too  steep,  he  said.  *  , 

Solution  Not  faiown  ^ 

His  solution?    "I  ddn't  know,"  he  said.     ^  » 

^ould  the  schools  be  better  off  if  Harvey  ^mplcwees 
^    „  lived  in  an  adjacent,  county?    Schafer  avoids  thpS 

solution.     He  said  the  school  system  would  try  to 
*  .  ^  gra<Jually  ^dd  classrooms,  buy  land  for  a  new  building,  ^ 

^  and  hope 'for  the  best.      ;  . 

It  .is  withisi  this  context  of  state -regulations  and  finance,  l^ited 
local  resourced,  and  infinite  demand  that  the  decisions  of  the  Hancock  County 

'  ■    • ...  '■'        '  '  ■ 
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Board  of  Education  must  be  yanderstood,^ Decision  making  was  forced  into  a  ^ 
conservative^mold  becaq^e  o^/ the  various,  and  often  conflicting,  interests 
of  different  groups.     The  board  had  to  contend  with  state,  recommendations  for 
its  programs,  both  because  the  boa^  was  a  creature  Of  the  state  and  because 
the  state  supplied  a  major  share  of  the  system' s\;evenue  so  that  state 
objectives-^could  be  met.     The'  threats  of  ^egal  action  against  boa'rd  members ^ 
for  improper  use  of  money  and  fund  withholding  were  always  present. 

At  the  same"  time,  board  member    was  elected  by  the  voters 

of  his  or  her  district  to  serve  local  interests .     State  recommendations  that 


a^versQly  affected  the  constituency  were  to  be  avoided.     For  example,  the 
1965  state  recommendation  that  the  Sanders  and  Pellville  elementary  schools 
be  consolidated  with  Hawesvill^  brought  local  pressure  on  two  board  members 
from  the  sotithern  part  of  the  count]^.    Local  residents  opposed  this  action? 
yet,  .this  was  a  state  recommendation — and  the  state  ^held  the  purs^  strings^ 
The  issue  was  f  inessejdCb^comprOmise :     the  Senders  school  was  consolidated 
and  the  Pellville  school  stayed  open.  . 

Because,  of  this  fusion  of  local  and  extra-local  pressures,       .  ^ 
collective  decjls ion  making  in  H^cock  County  fpllowed  A  pattern.  First 
pame  the  recognition  of  a  need  that'coulcj  not  be  ignored,  n  f ol lowed 

a  long  pei^iod  of  informal  discussion  with  both  board  members  and,  constituents 
Alternatives  were  weighed,  trial  ballots  cad|V  arid  an  informal  consensus 


arrived  at.     This  last  was  extremely  important,    A  split  board  on  a  major 
decision  cjDuld  translate  into  a  divided  board  on  a.ri  decisions  and  the 
resulting  factionalism  could  destroy  decision  making,  •      .  , 

After  consensus,  the  informal  cjecision  was  relayed  to  various  local 
constituents.     It  thus  becante  a  matter  of  informal^  debate  among  the  body 
politic.     It  was  only  after  the  board  could  take  an  informal  reading  on  the^ 
reactions  of  their  neighbors  that  formal  decisions  jcould  be  made. 

The  entire  process  thus  becomes  an  example  of  democratic  decision 
making  in  which  all  groups  and  points  of  view  are  considered  prior  to  making 
a  formal  decision.. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  illustration  of  this  process  is  the  decision 
to.  build  a  new  high  school.    After  completion  of  the  first  Hancock  County 
High  School  in  1961,  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  Hancock 
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jCounty  build  a  new  middle  school.    A  combination  of  local  and  state  funds 
insured  bonding  capability.    But  tho  board  came  to  an  informal  split  wifth 
two  mehibers  holding  oiTE  for  a  yet  newer  high*  schjool  and  the  conversion/ 
of  the  existing  high  school  int^  a  middle  school.    A  forced  vote  wouLd  have 
led  to  a  3:2  decision  for  a  new  middle  school  and  the  spectre  of  permanent 
factions  on  the  board.    The  decision  was  delayed  until  informal  cons^ensus 
could  be  achieved. 

It  is  within  €his  context  of  slow  and  democratic  decision  making*^ 
that  the  R.  W.  Booker  and  Associates  survey  was  made  public.    The  surviy 
concluded  with  19  specific  recommendations  for  improving  Hcincock  County '  s 
schools.    Although  the  Booker  recommendations  coujld  have  been  interpreted  as 
a  scathing  attack,  Hancock  Countians  considered  them  as  a  atep  in  the  tradi- 
tional decision  making  process:     the  survey  madQ  public  a  set  of  i;ieeds  tl^tat 
could  not  be  ignored  and  thus  seisved  as  a  catalyst  for  educatio,nal  change. 
Hancock  Coutitians  began  to  seek  ways  to  meet  the  charges  laid  u^on  their 
schools.    They  did  so  with  exemplary  vigor  by  exploiting  both  local  and 
extra-local** opportunities^  the  utilities  tax  became  law  and  Hancock  County's 
proposal  for  the  National  Institute* of  Education's  Experimental  Schools 
-program  began  to  take  shape. 

The  Booker  report  on  Hancock  County's  educational  system  (BodJ^er^ 
1970a)  became  public  in  April,  1^70.^   The  report  surveyed  Hancock  County,  " 
its  population  characterii^tics ,  its  education  program,  school  Cacilitiesy''/^ 
and  financing.    It  then  gave  a  list  of  recommendations  that,  if  followed, 
would  allow  Hancock  County  to  field  a  high  quality  educational  effort.  ;  ♦ 

The  report's  data  on  the  county's  regi^onal  location  and  history 
are  superficial  and  can  be  ignored.    Hancock  County's  population  characteristics 
have  already  been  treated  in  Table  7  and  the  jeport  added  nothing  new.  ^  However, 
the  report  did  point  out  that  school  census  it\aterial  showed  a  decline  from 
1,366  pupils  in  1961  to  1,326  pupils  in  1964  as^ Hancock  Countians  continued 
their  pattern' of  out--migration.    Then  the  construction  boom  hit  HancoCk 
County  and  for  the  rest" of  the  decade  school  census  showed  a  gain^  closing 
the  1969  school  year  with  1,587  students.    Overall,  in  1969  school  enrollment 
was  up  81%  over  1960-61.    .School  personnel  recall  that  these  statistics  were 
misleading;  the  daily  attendance  exceeded  the  yearly  average,  thus  providing 
a  rough  index  of  population  turnover  in  Hancock  County  during  the  construction 
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Booker '.s  survey  of  the  county's  edupational  program  began  by 
casting  a  wide  net  for  compAi^ative  piirposes.    The  State  of  Kehtxicky  was 
ranked  on  12  indices  of  educational  performance  and'  fared  poorly  in  all 
categories  save  the  amount  of  school  i^ncome  derived  ffom  state  government. 
•There  Kentucky  ranked  14th  |>ut  of  50.    Next,  the  survey  compared  Hancock 
County,  the^ Kentucky  average,  and  the  national  average  on  14  indices. 
Booker Vs  Table  14,  a  Comparative  Educational  Profile  1966-67,  is  reproduced 
here  as  Table  10.  •  « 

In  viewing  all  the  comparative  data,  the  report  introduced  some 
"...pertinent,  although  somewhat  unpleasant,  facts"   (Booker,  1970a). 
Kentucky,  it  said,  ranked  poorly  in  four  crucial  educational  variables: 
teacher  salary,  teacher  exj^erience,  library  resources,  and  per-pupil 
expenditures.    Hancock  County  was  said  to  rank  below  the  Kentucky  average 
in  all  fQur  categories.    Singled  out  for  especial  atter^ion  were  teachers'  \» 
\alaries,  because  R.  W-  Booker  and  Associates  were  of  the  opinion  that 
"It  is  difficult  to 'get  highly  trained  personnel  unless' competitive  salaries, 
are  paid*"  '  >       ^       ,  ^ 

Booker's  survey  of  the  county's  educational  prograiirtli4n  fl^J-l^ed 
into  school  organization.    Hancock  County  had  a  l-8>  9-12' organization  of 
classes.    Elementary  schools  were  located  in  Hawesville;  Lewisport,  and 
^^^^J^llville.     Pellville  offered  c6urse  work  frotn  1-7  only,  with, the  8th  grade 
attending  school  at  Hawesville.  -The  county  high  school,  Joca ted  about  four 


miles  west  of  Hawesville  on  Highway  60,  offered  the'^  only  secondary  education 
in  the  county.         ^  ^  ^>>v 

The  county's  accreditation  was  then  presented  and  compared  with  the 
accreditation  of  the  neighboring  Kentucky  counties,    Hancock  County  fell  ^ 
toward  the  short  end  of  this  companion,'  and*  the  'report  listed  curti^culum,  ^ 
resource,  ahd  service  ^changes  necessary  to  raise  accreditation  ratings./* 
Booker's  Taljle  18,  Accrediting  Classification,  is  reproduced  here  as  T&les  11 
and  12  in  order  to  show  curriculuni  offerings  in  t^ie^- Hancock  County  school 
system. 
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Table  10 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  PROFILE,  1966-67 


Item 

Hancock 
County 

Kentucky 
Average 

National 
Average 

Annual  Current  Expenditure  Per  Pupil 

..  .iJkii        V  c JL u <>J  w  'i^dXJLy  rlUUUnQctnCc 

$357 

^$438 

$573 

"VcitiytS    r\i|IiUClJL    OaJLaX^y   r  Oi  CJLglSS 

Room  Teachers* 

Percent  of  Teachers  Holding  Earned 
Masters  Degrees  Or  Higher 

$4,922 
15,9% 

$5,521 
22.1% 

$6,830 
25.7% 

Percent  Of  Teachers  With  Less  Than 
Bachelor's  Degree 

15-9% 

5.9% 

6.i% 

Pupil : Teacher*  Ratio'^  \ 

25 ,4% (sic) 

26:6($ic)  * 

24:1 

Percentage  Of  Attendance 

^5,8% 

94.2% 

93.9% 

Percentage  Of  9th  Graders  Completing 
High  School  - 

63.0% 

69. 1% 

77.8%  * 

'Percentage  Of  High  School  Graduates 
Entering  College 

33.8% 

42.4% 

.  55.0% 

^Cost^Per  Pupil  For  Instruction 

$250 

« 

$280  "** 

^  $342 

* 

i-o^i:  fer  rupii  ror  baucatxonal 
Supplies  And  Books 

$5.56 

$8.06 

$18.65 

Local  Ei^nancial  Index^ 

571 

J  .  JLU  / 

Percentage  Of  Revenue  From 
Local  Sources 

33.9% 

29.6% 

'  1 

,  53.0% 

Percentage  Of  Revenue  From 
State  Sources 

51.6% 

46-3% 

39.1% 

Percentage  Of  Revenue  From 
Federal  Sources  * 

13.5% 

17.7% 

7.9% 

The  local  Financial  Index  is  designed  'to  measure  tfte  amount  of  local  effort 
put  into  the  support  of  schools,  based  upon,  an  estimate  of  its  ability  to  pay 

Although  Booker's  Pupil :Teacher  Ratios  are  in  embarrassing  disrepair,  the 
rest  of  the  table's  entries  are  not  necessarily  thereby  invalidated;  they 
are  simply  indices  of  a  trend  and  should  be.  treated  as  such,  not  as  absolute 
facts  standing  by  themselves. 
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TablQ  11 

ACCREDITING  CLASSIFICATION,  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS^ 


Standards  Required  for-  Advanced  Accreditation  ; 
_  .  —  ;  


Existing  Situation 


Standard 


Cvijricuiurn 
areas) 


(Must  include  the  following 


Language  Arts 
Social  Studies  * 
Mathematics 
Natural  Sciences 

Health,  Safety  and  Physical  Education 
The  fine  Arts 

Library 

Appropriation  $200  per  pupil  y 
Books  V  ,  *, 

750-1,000  books  plus  5 

additional  for  ever^^  Pupil 

over  100 
Magazines 

300  pupils  5-10 

over  300=  11-15 
Newspapers  2-6 

Audio-Visual  Material  Collect 
Full-time  Librarian 

Centralized  Library  Quarters 

Guidance  s) 

O^rganized  Program  ^of  Guidance 
Services  « 

Health  and  Recreational  Program 

Compliance  with  State  Health  Code 
Satisfactory  Lunch  Program 
Satisfactory  Recreational  Progreiin 

Instructional  Program 

Certified  Personnel 
Class  Size 

Statement  of  Philosophy  Objectives 

Organized  Program  for  Exceptional  ^ 
Education  (physically  and  mental-i^y 
handicapped)  ^ 

Instructional  Materials  Allotment 

Policy  Handbook 

Inservice  Program 

Building\Standards 

General  Standards 


Pellville 


A 
.A 
A 
A 
A 
D 


A 
A 


Lewisport  Hawesville 


/ 


,Not 

Eligible 
A 


A 
A 


D 

fA 
D 


A 
D 
A 
D 
A 


A 
A 
A 
A 
D 


A 
A 


A 
D 
A 


A 
A 
D 


D 
D 
A 
D 


A 
D 
A- 
D 
A 


A 
•A 
A 
A 
A 
D 


A 
A 


A 
D 
A 


A 
A 
D 


I  A 

i  D 

( 
1 

I  A 

:  D 

!  ^ 

I  A 


CODE:     A  =  Acceptable?        =  Deficient 

Source:     Personal  Interview  and  Division  of  Instructional  Services, 
Accrediting  Standards  for  Kentucky  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.^ 
Frankfort:    Kentucky  Department  of  Educa,tion,  1966,  ^ 
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JahlQ  12 

ACCREDITING  CIJVSSIPICATION,  SECONDARY  SCHOOL* 


S^OTJardo  Required  fpr ^Advanced  Accreditation 


Existing  Situation 


Comprchennive 


Hancock  County  Jligh  School 


Curriculum 

English  Language  Arto  -  5  Unita 

Social  Studies  -  5 

Mathernatico  4 

Science  -  4 

Foreign  Languages  -  3 

Tine  Arto 

Music  -  2  *  ^ 

Art  «  2 
Vocational  Studies  -  3 
Home  Economics  -  3 
Industrial  Arts  -  3 
Business  Education  -  4 
Health,  Safety  and 

Physical  Education  -  2 
Trades  and  Industries  -  3 
Minimum  TcJtal  Credits 

Required  -  43 

Library 

Appropriation 

$2-$4  for  printed  material 
$0.75-$l  for  audio-visual  material 

Books  *  ' 

750-1,000  books  plOs  5-10        *  ^_ 
additional  for  every  pupil  over  100 
JUigaxinos  20-75 

Newspapers  2-6  ^  ; 

Audio-Visual  Collection 

Full-time  Librarian  -  " 

Half-time  Clerk  * .  - 

Centralized  Library  Quarters 

Guidance 

Organized  Program  of  Guidance 
Services 


Hoalth  and  Recreation 

Compliance  with  State 

HeolLth  Code 
Co^CWrricular  Activity  Services 

Instructional  Program 

Certified  Personnel 
Class  Size 

Statement  of  Philosophy  and 

Objectives 
Policy  Handbook 
In-Service  Progr,^m 
Instructional  Materials  Allotment 


Plant  Equipment 

Building  Standards 
General  Standards 


? 


D  -  4  Units 

D  -  3 

P  -  3 

D  -  3 

D  -  2 

D  -  2 


A  -  3 

A  -  3 

D  -  2 

D  -  3 

D  -  1  A 


D  -  2 
D  -  33 


A 
A 
A 

0^ 
A* 


A 

A« 


A 
A 
A 

D 
A 
A 


A 
A 


CODE:    A  o  Acceptable^    0  "deficient 

b 

Numbers  refer  to  units.       v  ^ 

Source t    Personal  Interview^ and  Division  of  ^Instructional  Services, 
Accrediting  Sfeandcfrds  for  kepfe^^gy  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Frankfort:    Kentucky  Departme-pt  of  Education,  1966. 
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The  siirvey  of  the  county's  educational  program  then  viewed 
attendance  records  for  the  years  1961  through  1970.     Percentage  of 
attendaiice  r-anged  from  a  low  of  93.3%  in  1961-62  to  a  high  of  96.1%  in 
both  1964-65  and  1965-66.     Obviously,  despite' whatever  lacks  the  report 
saw  in  Hancock  County's  educational  system,  these  percentages  of  attendance 
revealed  that  students  had  faith  in^  their  schools 's  offerings.  This 
impression  is  strengthened  by  Booker's  Table  23/  which  is  reproduced  here 
as  Table  13.  ' 

While  a  large  percentage  of  Hancock  County's  ninth  graders  were 
allowing  their,  withdrawal  to  express  their  feelings  about  education,  an  ' 
even  larger  group  of  youngsters  were  comjileting  high  school  and  competing 
in  both  the  economic  and  academic  spheres  of  America.     This  suggests  th^'t,  • 
overburdened  as  they  were,  the  schools  were  still  capable  of  preparing 
students  for  entry  into  other  areas  of  American  life. 

The  survey  of  the  educational  system  then  turned  to  the 
instructional  staff.     For  the  1969-1970  school  year,  there  were  36  classroom 
teachers  in  elementary  schools,  22  classroom  "teachers  in  the  high  school, 
and- a  remedial  reading  teacher,  a  gMdance  counselor,  a  librarian,  a  music 
teacher,  and  two  art  teachers.     Seven  elementary  teachers  had  earned  less 
than  b  bachelor's  degree.     Other  than  these,  the  staff  of  the  Hancock  County 
SchpcJTN System  was  said  to  be  a  well-trained  gr^p  of  professionals.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  obvious  contradiction  to  Booker's  earlier  finding  that 
Hancock  'County's  teaching  staff  lacked  es^erience. 

Teacher's  salaries  were  then  considered.     Hancock  County  teachers' 
salaries  were  lower  than  Kentucky '  s  average ^  and  significantly  lo\/er  than 
Daviess  County  and  the  Indiana  Counties  pcross  river.     This  was 

considered  unfortunate,  since  the  report  writers  s^'  no  good  reason  for  a 
professional's  staying  in  Hancock  County  when  a  move  of  a  few  miles  woulcj 
j^^jicrease  his/her  salary  consicjerably . 

.   The  survey  then.  td)Ok  up  tjie  pupil: teacher  ratio.     Hancock  County 
had  a  ratic^of  27:1.,  Although  the  report  did  not  consider  outside 
influences  on  pupil : teacher  load,  this  ratio  is  a  consequence  of  Kentucky's 
Foundation  Plan  for  State  Financing  of.  Education.     The  ^ounda^on  Plan' 
revolves  around  classroom  units,  defined  as  1  teacher,  1  classroom,  af)jj'  30 
students.     In  addition,  for  every  eight  units,  money  to  support  either  an 
administrator  or  a  Special^nstructor  (P.E.,  Music,  etc.)  is  also  made 

...  310  *  -  . 
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available.  Absenteeisia  cuts  the  average  daily  attendance  to  27  students 
per  day  per  class.  ^  (y>/^ 

The  report  continued  its  survey  of  Hancock  Cotinty's  edu^tional 
program  with  a  review  of  administrative  organi2:ation.    The  adm^ja^tratiye 
organization  was  in  accordance  with  Kentucky  state  law:/^ general  control 
was  vested  in  a  non-partisan  County  Board  of  Education  whose  members  were 
elected  to  represent  their  respective  districts.    These  distri^cts  routgh^y 
corresponded  with  earlier  popu]^tion  concentrations  and  voter  registrations. 
On  Figure(^6/ for  example,  one  member  came  from  Lewi  sport  and  represented 
Area  I;  two  members  were  drawn  from  Area  II  and  represented  both  the  Hawesville 
and  Utility  voters;  and  two  members  came  from  Area  III  and  represented 
voters  in  the  Pellville  community  and  school  patrons  in  thie  Easton-Boling 

Ghapel-RosevillQ  neighborhoods.    This  distribution  of  board  members  guaranteed 

» *  *  ■  ' 

that  all  the  diverse  neighborhoods  and  communities  within  Hancock  County 

were  represented  oh  the  County  Board  of  Education  by  men  who  had  passed  the 
test  of  voter  approval.  -  .  ^  ^ 

^  The  executive  branch  of  the  board,  the  board  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  was  charged  with  the  general  administration  of  the  system. 
Helping  him  were:     a  supervisor,  aa  attendance  supervisor ,  three  principals 
(one.  each  for  the  Lewisport  and  Hawesville  elejirientair/  schools,  and  high 
school),  and  a  head  teaOher  in^the  Pellville  Elementary  ^School:    The  re^o£:t,,_^^^^^^^^^ 
commended  the  County  Board,  of  Education  for  not  interfering  in  th"e  schools • 
day-to-day  operation,  claiming  it  Was  best  to  hold  the  administration  ' 
responsible  for  school  performance.  , 

The  report  then  surveyed  school,  facilities.     It  noted> three 
elementary  schools  and  one  high  school.     This  section  concluded  by 
stating  the  physical  plant *was  incapable  of  supplying  adequate  space  for  , 
presen>t  or  anticipated  enrollment. 

The  report  ne^ct  dug-  into  school  fincmces.     It  found  that,  for  the 
y^ar  1968-1969,  Ipcal  revenue  jjyoduced  28.4%-^of  the  budget.,  state  funds 
56.8%  and  federal  funds  10.9%.     Other  miscellaneous  funds  produced  3.9%. 
For  the  same  year,  instruction  tpok  71.7%  o^f  th^e  budget ,  'auxiliary  school 
services  10.7%,  plant  operations  5.9%,  administration  4.7%,^ plant  maintenance. 
3.6%,'^fixed  charges  1.4%,  aad  capital  outlay  0.1%.     The  per-pupil .expenditure 
was  $402.  - 

3a9 
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Immaculate  Cpnceptfon  Elementary  School 


I'ig.  (i.  Sdiooi  service  areas,,  "      ■  - 

Source:  Plaiuiiiig  Comnussion.JHanfcock  County,  Kentucky,  1970. 
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The  survey  section  of  the  report  concluded  by  stating  that  if 
the  Hancock  County  School  District  was  to  raise  its  educational  services, 
money  had  to  come  from  some  neWr SQurce.     Since  the  Kentucky  Foundation  Plan 


funds  local  systems  in  invers^/  ratio  to  local  revenues,  the  only  r*eal  options 
appeared ''to  be  a  utilities  t|(x  or  new  federal  fv^nds, 

•  The  report  then  p^if'esented  19  specific  recommendations  for  improving 

education  in  Hancock  County.     These  were: 

^  .  .  . 

1.  The  County  Board  o^  Education  and  its  Administration  should 
take  a  more  positive  and  innovative  role  in  improving  the 
schools.  '  In  particular,  additional  federal   money  should  » 
be  sought,  instructional  staff  improvp^^^d  academic 
progi:an\p  up-graded.         *      '  \  \ 

2.  A  baolffelor^s  degree  shotiid- -be  the  minimum  professional  degree 
allowed  in  the  Hancock  County  School  System. 

*  '   '  \ 

3^      Salary  schedules  should  be  competitive \ with  Daviess  County. 

4.  A  new  Intermediate  School  should  be  coniptructed  next  to  the 
County  High  School.  .  ^ 

5.  Accreditation  rank  should  be  improved. 

6.  A  more  flexible  organizational  structure!  should  be  implemented. 

7.  Lay  volunteers  should  be  used  in  the  scho\gls. 

8.  .   The  pupil ;  teacher  ratio  of  27:1  should  be  Veduced.  i 

9.  .  The  curriculum  program  should  become  strong^,  more  flexible, 
and  more  individualized. 

10.  Stronger  pupil  .guidance  programs  should  be  implemented. 

11.  Classrooms,  libraries,  and  other  instructional  spaces  and 
facilities  should  be  improved  and  modernized. 

12.  All  non-fire  resistant  buildings  should  be  f ire-prpofed. 

13.  ^      Mobile  units  should  be  purchased  to  provide  temporary 
'      relief  from  overcrowding.  ^ 

14.  LiJprary  materials  and  services  for  elementary  schools  should 
be  improved 1  ^  '  ' 

15.  More  uge. should  be  made  of  audio-visual  and  other  instructional 
aids.  _  '   •  * 

16.  The  HaWesville  Elementary  School  should  be  retained  for 
grades  K-5  following  the  c^pmpletioh  of  the  Middle  School. 
A  new,  modern  elementary  sdfiool  located  to  serve  future- 
population  distribution  ^should  be  planned  for. 

17.  ^   The  Pellville  Elementary  School  should  be  consolidated  with 
HawesviHe  and  the  new  Mi(^le.  School.   

■ 

18.  The  Lewisport  Elementary  School  should  be  retained  for  grades  K 

^r^  ... 


Booker's  report  concluded  6y  saying  its  moi^t.  important  suggestion  was       ^  • 
'that  (1970a,  p.  166): 

...  the  Board  of  Education  andthe  Acfeiinistration  , 
^undertake  and  participate  in  a  community  information 
program  which  is  designed  to  inform  the  citizens  of 
the  present  status  and  future  objectives  Of  the  v  •  ^ 

.  school  system.     <;:i1;izen  participation  and  discussion 
''on  the  district's  plans  and  programs  should  be       .  ' 

invited.  ^  -  » 

'     .     .  ^  *■■  ■ 

These  ^recommendations  were  graphically  represiented  in  a  flow  chart  '  ^'  ./'^ 
(Fiq.   7).  '  .  ...  -         .  /; 

Local  reactions  to  the  Booker. survey  varied,  but,.by^hd  farge/ 
^  ▼       '  a-  ' 

people  ^aid  that  it  told  them  nothing  new,    vAs  one  lohg-time*  rpsid^nt  |5ut 

ie;  "They:  just :  talked  to  the  State  Board 'in  Frankfort  and  used  stuff  Tthat  was 

five  years  old."    There  is  some  rationale 'for  this  view. 

,    In  1965  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Education,  published  a  school^ 

Facilities  Survey  and?  Recommendations  for  a  Eong-Range  Educational  Plan 

for  the  Hancock  County  Sphool  District.     Thi^  survey  had  presented  data  on 

school  attendance  that  the  Booker • survey  included  in  its  effort;  had 

recommended  that  the  covin t^^f  adopt  a  five-yeair  elementary,  three-year  middle, 

'.  '  ■  , 

and  a  four-year  high  schpol  organizational  plan;  had  recomme^ided  the  > 

county's  first  priority  to  be  -the  construction  of  a  new  middle  school  for 

grades  6,  7,  and  8;  had  recomme'nded^  that  the  Pellville  and  Sanders 

elementary  schools  be  consolidated  with  Hawesville  elementary;  and  had 

recommended  that  Hancock  County  build  a  school  bus  garage.     As  one  teacher  'Iri 

who  had  lived  through  both  surveys  put  it,  "We  didnl^t  need  another  Survey— 

we  needed  money  to  run  our  schools."  "  C 

/phis  contention  found  support  in  a  presentation  made  before- a^ 

National  Education  Association  f act-*f inding  cofpmis9ion  on  November  12,  197*0 

in  Louisville,  Kentucky^     The  purpose;  of  tlgie* hearing '^as  to  determine  if 

various  State  officials  had  ^fulfil'^d  .their -constitutional  duties  in  funding 

public  education  in^  the  state  "of  Kentticky.     A  Hancock  County  teacher 

testified  as  *f allows:  /         ,  .  .  ^ 

Come  with  me  to  a  section  of  the  rural  valley  of 
America.     This  was  an  expression  used  by  industrialists 
as  nation-wide  attention  was  focused  on  Hancock  County  ' 
in  the  early  19603^.    We  were  an  agrarian  segment  with 
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Fig.7.  Priority  flow  ehart,  Hancock  Ciaunty  School  District. 
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ah  agrarian  economy  and  a  population  of  a  little  over 
^5,000.   *In  less  than  ten  short  years  vjk  have  observed 
a  change  in 'population ,  to  .  more' than  - 6,000  and  an  ecoiiom> 
fhat  could  be  described  as  industrial  in  most  aspects 
except  school  financing. 

Follow  my  attempt  to  show  this  shift  and  development 
to  tjjie  exclusion  of  education.     In  1963,  Kentucky 
state  law  granted  municipalities  the  authority  to  "  , 

,  issue  revenue  bont^s  tax  exempt,  for  the  purchase  of 
acquiring  yp^  constructing  industrial  buildings  and  purchasing 
necessary^,  equip^ment  arid  machinery.     When  the  iiews  hit 
our  aarea  that  the  state  had  acquired  and  "bur  local 
gove;^ment  accepted  an  industry  for  our  county  to  be 
finan^d  by  this  method  que^stions  werej  immediately  • 
raised  by  educators  and  other/ professionals. concerning  ^ 
the  use  of  public  credi^  for  private  purpo'ses.  After 
examinatip.^^4>^d  close  scrutiny^  jDy  leading ,  area  ,  ^ 

attorneys  the  conclusion  .  was  reached  that  although  ^ 
the  r,evenue  bondsr  were  tax  exempE^  and  would  benefit  . 
p'rivate  concerns  the  county  also  would  benefit  through  - 
a  broadened  tax  base  because  of  new  growth,  new  hpjnes7>  u 
expanded  services,  more  businesses,  more  ind^^tir.ies "  »: 
whicil:^  would  not  >be  "tax  exempt  and  so  forJih.C^       -^^     -         *  ' 

■Thus  wc  eYitered  the'  era  of  .t^    exempt  industry. 
The.  first  anno'uncement  came  in  1963  o£  a  big  bne , 
a  $50> million  investment  that 'became  operative  in. 
.  1965,  a"  concern  that  continues;  to  expand  until  its" 
approximate  value'  to'day  is  $60  million.     Close  oh  the 
heelTs  came  the  ahnouricement  of  a  . giant  pcickage  deal 
who^e  value  is  placed  at -$152  inillion,  giving  Hancock 
County,  an  area  of  a  little  over  6,000  people,  approximately 
$200  lAillion  in  tax-free,  industry .    "Sandwiched  in  between 
these  announcements  was  a  special  legislative  session 
that  enacted  the  1965  PJouse  Bill  1,  the  roll-back 
law,  that  froze  for  all  practical  purposes  the  property 
taxes  at /tl:^e  1965  l^vel.   ■  .  • 

Hancock  County-was  not  the  hi*ghest  rate  in  the 
'  State, 'nor  was^  it.  the  lowest,  but  it  was  facing  a 
most  unique  crucial  pe!^i<pd  with  not. enough  money  nor  . 
hope        raising  it.^    So  with  the  growth  that  economists 
predicted  Would  come  and  had  so  hoped  would  make  the 
tax-free  industry  tolerable  to  the  local  economy 
came  a  roll -back  of  property^ tax  rates.    Little  more 
money  is  bieing  collected  in  1970  than  was  collected  in 
1967--when  our  county  had,  taken  advantage  of  the  two 
permissive  10  percent  increases.    Oiir  assessment  last 
year  increased-  Approximateiy  $8  million-    'The  decrease 
•in  the  tax  rate  was  2.1  cents  per  hundred.     Our  system 
lost  ^pproxiir-ately  $25,000  last  year  due  to.  the  roll^  - 
back.     Property  owri^s  pay  less  and  less  taxes  a|^  C 
assessments  increase  and  educational  needs  skyrocket, 
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To  further  complicate  our  t^redicament ,  since 
our  assessment  is  up,  our  local  effort  ^under  the 
Minimum  Foundation  .Program  has  increased;  between  * 
"69  and  '70  there  was  ^in  increase  of  $8,000;  be- 
tween 70-71  it  jiiijlped  to  an  increase  of  $27rOOO, 

To  further  complicate  our  situation  in  the  last 
five  years /  looking  at  our  school  enrollment,  our 
enrollment  h^s  increased  at  an  average  of  approximately 
100  students  per  year  over  the  five-year  period. 
Now,  this  figure  takes"^  on^  meaning  when  we  establish 
our  total  enrollment .at  1,586  and  we  have  no  money 
to  QXpand  facilities*-  Although  we  have  mAfy  needs  in  * 
our  educational  System  today,  I  believe  if  a  survey 
were  run  this  very  night  at  Daniel  Boone  with  all  the 
teachers  of  Hancock  County  the  number  om^  priority:  give 
us  mor^  elbow  ^oom.  .  '  ^  " 

.   Our  board  of  ^d'ucatidn  apparently  believed  this  also 
when  they  planned  to  sell  revenue  bonds  which  wpuld 
be  amortized  with  revenue  from  the  2  pe^rcent. utility 
tax  that  was  levied  at  the  first  of  this  year.  Hancock- 
County  was  hoping  to  be  the  first  system  to  use  this.  . 
permissive  levy-— this  permissive  tax.     It  is  perhaps 
the  first  to 'need  it;  for  bonding  power,  n 

*   The  state  Department  of  Education  holds  that  the  .  ' 
constitutionality  of  the  utility  tax  law  must  hq  upheld 
before  it  will  approve  bonds  to  be  retired  with  this 
tax  income.  .  A  real  estate  ^gentin  our  county  agreed^ 
to  enter  into  a  friendly  suit  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  law,  hoping  to  get  this  through  the  courts  soon. 
Last  May  three  Hancock  County  industrial  firms  valued 
at  $152»million  decided  this  young  man  could  not 
represent  their  interest'  and  intervened.    Qn  November  2, 
Circuit  Judge  Martin  ruled  the  law  to  be  constitutional 
,  over  their  opposition*    This  decision  will  be  appealed. 
We  pray  for  an  expedient  decision.    The  productive 
lives  of  our  children  hang  in  balance.  * 

We've  waited  long  years  and  months,  and  I  have 
a  child  who  is  in  this  age  group,  by  the  way;  we'r6     ^  ^ 
not  working  with  chunks  of  alviminum  but  human  lives. 
Think  of  the  number  of  children  25  years  of  education 
, touches.     This  is  the  period  qf  tax  exemption.     Our  - 
fiscal  court  is'^being  approached  at  all  angles  by 
$152  million  concerns  to.  drop  an  agreement  entered  p 
into  at  the  urging  of  Hancock  County  Education  Association 
in  which  said  company  agreed  to  pay  approximately 
$28,000  yearly  to  help  alleviate  our  educatiphal 
finance  load-     Mow,  it  is  considered  unfair  by  said  *^ 
company  that  it  must  pay  a  utility  tax/^  In  fact,  the 
court  was  promised,  if  the  agreement  were  dropped;  the 
suit  against  the  utility  tax  would.^  also  be  dropped. 
Pray  for  us..  m 
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,  Our  industrial  feasibility  surv|jy  has  this  to  say 

fut  our  situation?    a  problem  which  demands  immediate 
ention  is  the  county's  educational  system.  The 
reases  in  population  over  the  past  years  have 
ated  an  unfortunate  stirain^on  the  educational 
facilitzies  of  this  district,    fts  a  result  of  this  stress 
and  an  earlier  lack^  of  planning  by  school  officials,  ^ 
classrooms  are  overloaded,  teaching  personnel  are 
over-worked,  teaching  programs, and  dollars  are  limited 
in  both  quality  and  quantity,  and  physical  plant 
facilitieis  are  inadequate. 

Frustrated?    Yest    It's  not  as  thoug^h  we  were  ^ 
asking  for  frills  in  Hancock  County  education r  this 
is  what  we.  have:    Hancock  County  High  School  built  in 
1961,  the  voters  approved  a  tpxi  and  they're  stilj. 
paying  on  this.    We  add  25  cla9sroom5,  and  wo* re 
already  bulging  at  the  seams;  Lewisport  Elelflontary , 
built  in  1937  with  12  classrooms  and  over  400  ghiW^n,, 
not  all  inr  those  12  classrooms,  by  the  way;  Hawe^^llo 
Elementary  in  1928,  added  onto  in  '38,  added  onto 
again  in  '63,  20  classrooms,  594  children;  and  Pellville 
Elementary  built  in  1928,  four  classrooms,  110  students, 
and  I  guess  wo  might  be  stretching  the  issue  to  say 
that  we'reygiving  basic  offerings. 

A^cofding  to  the  State  Departraffent  education 
facilities  survey  conducted  in  196p  these  are  our  ^ 
needs:    construction  of  three  cafeterias  attached  to 
th^  main  buijlding,  approximately  $60,000,  this  has 
not  been  done;  repair  ahd  improvement  of  existing  school 
grounds,  $50,000,  this  has  not  been  done;  a  two  sqhool 
bus  maintenance  and  repair  garage,  $25,000,  this  has 
not  been  done;*  construction  in  the  near  future #  this 
was  in  1965,  replacement  of  Hawesville  Elementary  with 
new  building  in  a  hew  location,  a  million  dollar^s, 
/this  has  not  been  done;  cost  of  construction  Of  a  new 
"middasfe  grade  building  needed  right'^now,  1965,  this  hjis 
not  been  done; "renovation  and  construction  of  Hancock 
County  High  School  and  Lewisport  Elementary  School , 
approximately  $500,000,  this  has  not  be^n  done; 
facilities  for  exceptional  children,  noiri^;  upgrade 
financial  situation  of  professionalv^ataff_comparative 
to  Daviess  County  and  OwensbOro- and  Tell^^^lsy,  Indiana, 
just  across  the  little  fiver  from  us. 

«>    Some  wof  the  problems^I  ift^et'da^ly:    my  friend,  the 
guidance    counselor/  with  nowhere  to  go;  he  has  an 
pffice  in  the  central  office  with  the  superintendent 
(^here  his  files  are  kept.    He  comes  to*  an  elementary 
school,  sits  in  the  library  because  he  has'^no  of  fide 
space >  and  you  can  imagine  how  effective  his  program 
is  .for  a  child  who  has  a  problem  who  wants  to  see  the 
guidance  counselor  in  the  middle  of  the  library  with 
people  coming  in  from  both  sides.  " 
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My  friends,  the  opoeial  reading  toaehora  at 
Lewi^port,  are  sandwiched  in  between  lunchroom  shifts 
in  a'eafotpria.    These  same  teachers  at  Hawesvillo  ^ 
toqeh  in  the  hallways;  these  same  toachc^^i^  Pellville^ 
teach  in  the  library?  first  grade  clasfi^oom  in  the  front 
hall,  a  T-shaped  hall  structure  parti tabned  off  for 
first  grade  children;  band  on  the  st^go  w^ith  ^hys.  Ed 
in  the  gym  running  simultaneously # y6nd  this  same  band 
instructor  teachpa  in  the  shower  »oom  in  another  school, 
a  classroom  in  a  cafeteria—one  qood  thing  about  it,  iu 
only  has  rdom  Cor  20  children;  pree  condemned  eafetoriasi 
ar€  teachorn  whb  are  earpetbagq/ors  that  carry  boxes 
of  material  and  bag»  of  matori|l.  stored  in  their  pars?  ^ 
they  have  no  storage  room;  th^y  have  nol^trt  room. 
you  can  imagine  how  limited  in  media  thby  are.  Pew 
such  substitutes  for  SQme  reason,  porha]^  two;  t^hey're 
either  in  hiding  .or  everything  that  looks  like  a  ^ 
school  teacher  is  in  the  classroom  in  .pineock  County. 
Foot  candle  lighting,  approximateJLy  half  of  what  it 
should  be  in  two  of  our  schools  anyway^  and  perhaps 
the  most  unique  library  in*  the  Unitod^ates,  seven 
fqct  wide,  ninety  feot^loKig—a  shotgun /I  ibra^  to  say 
the  least,  and  X  guoVs  we  could  say  this  librarian 
also  shares  the  stage  and  the  gym  with  the  Phys.  Ed 
director  because  it's  built  into  the  balcony.  Wq 
have  five  and  a  half  books  per  child,  when  the  American 
Library  Association  standards  say  we  npod  ton,  and  . 
this  is  including  our'^eferonco  material*  and  thati's 
for  grade  one  through  eight.    Wo  have  bus  drivers;  half 
of  them  arc  teachers.    Of  course',  this  may  be  good 
to  supplement  an  income,  but  it  certainly  works  a 
hardship  on  workshops  and  after  school  meetings 
that  ara  very  very  necessary.    Many  would  say,  "Well, 
why  not  have  them,  at  night?"    Many  of  our  teachers  are 
from  Owensboro,  and  they  will  not  come  back  at  night 
for  meetings. 

I  point  no  fipgor  at  anyone.     I  norply  state  these 
facts  and  allov*  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  I 
hope  I  have  been  successful  in « showing  you  that  Hancock 
County  has  not  moved  bocpuse  of  shackles.    Notice  we 
have  tried  to  thke  advantage  of  all  courses  available. 
We  have  been  shackled  for  f iv$.  very  very  crucial  years. 
I  thank  you. 

(Legislative  Report,  1970,  pp*  446-450.) 
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The  year  1971  began  with  tho  county's  ochooXs  in  the  midst  of 
gravo  probljgns.    Tho^-Gystom  had  been  surveyed  by  R.  w.  Booker  and  Associates 
and  had  boon  found  wanting.    A  presentation  before  a  National  Education 
Association  fact  finding  coinnitteo  by  a  Hancock  County  teacher  had  made  the 
same  points.    Local  residents^ concurred  when 'they  said  that  they  looked  to 
surrounding  districts  and  "felt  second  class."    In  addit^ion,  other  difficulties 
faced  tho  schools. 

Tha  first  had  to  do  with  the  local  communities  within  the  county. 
By  1971  there  wore  thifee  of  these:    Hawesville,  Lewisport,  and  the  southern' 
part  of  the  county.    Bach  section  felt  that  it  was  the  nvost  deserving. 
Hawes^ille  residents i  for  example,  pointed  to  the  Booker  recomme.ndation  that 
tho  most  pressing -need  was  replacement  of  the  Hawesvill©  Elementary  School. 
Residents  of  Lowispor€  made  the  same  claim  for  the  Lewisport  Elementary 
Sthool  and  pointed  to  years  of  what  they  perceived  to  be  neglect  to  further 
their  i>id  for  immediate  attention.    The  residents  of  the  southern  part  of 
tho  county  rejected  the  recommendation  for  consolidatilig  the  Pellville 
Elementary  School  and,  instead,  pressed  for  the  construction* of  a  new 
building.    They,  too,  pointed  to  years  of  neglect  to  further  their  claims.  >  ^ 

Nor  "did  the  utilities  tax  money  promise  much 'relief  from  this 
debate.    True,  the  ta'X  brought  new  money  into  the  system,  but  there  was 
no  consensus  on  how  thi«f  should  be  spent.    The  administration  was  concerned 
with  building  to  accommodate  new  student^.    Teachers^  lobbied  vigorously  for 
higher  wagea  and  greater' teaching  resources  within  the  classroom. 

Further^^J^ision  occurred  when  the  Kentucky  Educational  Association 
stTuck  all  the  schools  within  the  ^Cftiate.    The  strike  lasted  only  /our 
days,  but  its  consequences  we.re  notable.    Teachers,  for  example,  werS"  not^ 
united  on  the  merits- o^ a  strilce  and  thus  not  all  honored  the  call-. — 
led  to  two  factions  within  the  school  system  which  n^rrored  the  sentiment 
within  the  county.    Residents  recall,  for  example,  that  wage  earners  and  ^^^^^''^^^V^ 
farmers  thought  that  teachers  were  well  paid  for  the  amount  of  time  they  put 
in  the  classroom*^  To  them,  the  strike  was  thus  unjust.    Others  looked  to  the - 
Booker  survey  arid  said  that  they  felt  teachers  in  the  county  were  ill-paid. 
Thus,  they  felt  that  the  strike  was  just. 

In  the  midst  of  thp.s  debate  on  the  ordering  of  the  priorities 
which  faced  the  schools,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  suffered  a, fatal  i 
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heart  attack.    The  board  of  education  began  searching  for  a  new  superintendent, 
one  who  could  meet  the  issues  facing  the  schools.    They  settled  upon  an 
assistant  superintendent  from  a  neighboring  district,  both  because  of  his 
qualifications  and  because  he  was  not  linked  to  any  of  the  factions  withiri 
Hancock  County.    The  new  Superintendent  of  Schools  inherited:    a  rural  school 
system  overwhelmed  by  rapid  growth?  a  blueprint  for  change;  a  new  funding 
source t  a  county  aware  of  the  need  for  change,  but  uncertain  about  priorities; 
a  host  of  comnunity  interest  groups;  and  a  community-school  estrangement. 
When  asked  why  he  had  accepted  the  position,  he  said,  "I  came  here  because 
I  saw  the  opportunity."      ^  , 

The  new  superintendent  had  a  set  of  immediateiWecommendations  for 
his  first  board  meeting.    The  first  was  to  raise  beginning  teachers'  salaries 
so  that  Hancock  County  would  be  competitive  with  neighboring  counties.  The 
second  was  to  remodel 'b^  the  Hawesvilie  and  Lewisport  elementary  schools. 
The  third  recommendation  strayeS  from  the  Booker  survey:    instead  of  mobile 
classrooms,  it  was  recommended  that  four  additional  classrooms  be  added  to 
the  high  school.  '.When  these  were  completed,  eighth  graders  could  be  shifted 
"from  elementary  schools  to  the  high  school  and  thus  relieve  some  of  the 
overcrowding.    The  Hancock  County  Board  of  Education  concurred  wit^hese 
recommendations,  gained  the  necessary  state  approval,  and 'the  opening  of 
^school  in  1971  saw  the  beginnings  of  rapid  change. 

In  September,  another  recommendation  was  made  that  strayed  even 
further  from  the  1965  State  Facilities  Survey  and  the  Booker  report: 
instead  of  building  a  new  middle  school,  the  recommendation  was  to  build  a 
new  high  school  featuring  innovative  use  of  space  that  would  complement  a 
flexible,  individualized  curriculum.    The  floor  plan  of  this  new  builMng 

is  shown  in  Figure  8. 

There  are    thr^e  major  uses  of  space.    The  first  revolves 
around  the  classrooms  and^TmSPS^y  in  .the  northwest  comer  of  the  building. 
Here.,  space  is  fluid  with  few  self-contained  classrooms;  the  goal  is  to 
integrate  academic  space  and  activity  into  something  other  than  a  traditional 
classroom.    The  second  revolves  around  the  Commons  Area  in  the  southwest 
.  corner.    Here,  a  multi-purpose  dining  area,  stage,  and  kitchen  are  grouped 
into  one  space.    The  goal  here  is  to  create  space  that  can  serve  the 
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1.  Tinchon' Planning  Room 

2.  StortQ*  Roonif 

3.  UnQuaotArU 

4.  tlbVary 

6.  MathBoorm  * 
Q.  Biology  Ub 

7.  Chemlitry  «Phyila  tab 
B.  Scitncf  Clasiroorm 

0.  Taachar  Planning 

10.  -Projtcilon  Room^^v 

11.  Lockir  AfW      "  ^ 

12.  Social  Studitt  - 

13.  Staga  , 

14.  Boyi*  Dressing  Room 

15.  GIrli*  DresslfUlRoom 

16.  KItchin 

17.  Dining  Commons 

18.  Lobby 

19.  Admlnlitratlvi 

20.  Rastrooms 

21.  Concasilon 

22.  Mechanical  Rooms 

23.  GIrll'  Lockor  Room  &  Shower 

24.  FootbatI  Locker  Room 

25.  Boyi'  Locker  Room  &  Shower 

26.  Band  and  Choral  Room 
r  27.  Practice  Rooms 

28.  Offices 

29.  AgShop 

30.  Paint  Spray  Booth 

31.  Ag  Classroom 

32.  Industrial  Arts 

33.  Drafting 

34.  Steno  Practice 

35.  Weight  Room 

36.  Equipment  Storage 

37.  Janitor 

38.  Teachers*  Lounge 
39*  Vault 

40.  Gymnasium 

41 .  Home  Ec  Classroom 

42.  Cooking 

43.  Sewing 

44.  Art 

45.  Business  Education 

46.  Planning  Rooms 

47.  Display 

48.  Office  Equipment 

49.  Finish  Room 

50.  Supplies 
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school  and  also  act  as  a  place  where  community  funbtipno,  such  as  plays 
and  organixation  meetings,  can  occur.    The  third  nuijor  use  of  space  is 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  building,  the  section  that  borders  the  gymnasiv 
to  the  nort;h,  east,  .and  the  so;ath,  where  th4  goal  is  to  create  traditional 
i^'space  th^t  encloses  school  administration,  home  economics,  business"  education, 
'   health,  industrial  arts,  vocational  agriculture,  band  and  chorus,  and  Athletics, 
fin  summary,  the  floor  plan  presented  a  building  offering  space  amenable  to  a 
variety  of  school  and  community  uses.^ 

This  new  high  school,  it  was  argued,  woi^ld  allow  stiudents  to 
p;:ogrcss  from  older  buildings  to  more  modern  plants,  rather  than  having 
Xtt^^ents  return  to  older  facilities  after  completing  middle  school.  The 
v'hrious  kinds  of  space  in  the  new  building  would  offer  high  school  students 
^facilities  geared  t^^--^eir  ' special  needs  and  could,  in  addition,  give  the 
communities  in  Hancock  County  a  central  location  to  pursue  various  activities. 

An  informal  consensus  on  the  merits,  of  this  plan  was  rapidly 
achieved  among  the  board.    After  a  period  of  county-wide^  discussion  that 
included  presentations  before 'many  of  the  civic  and  fraternal  organizations, 
the  school  board  petitioned  for  a  new  State  Facilities  Survey.    The  state 
survey  concurred  with  Ipcal  desire.    The  board  chucked  Booker's  recommendation, 
hired  architects,  and  let  bids.     However,  as  one  participant  said  of  the  entire 
experience,  "It' took  h  lot  of  politics  to  get  it." 

The  new  building  program  showed  promise  of  meeting  all  the  charges 
levied  against  the  physical  facilities.     However,  there  were  still  those . 
Booker  req^raiiendations  concerning  faculty  and  teaching  resoutrdes.    To  solve 
these  pro^^ms,  a  funding  source  that  w^s  beyond  "traditional  sources  of  revenue, 
which  provided  funds  adequate  ^or  maintenance,  but  not  change,  was  needed. 
Then,  in  March,  1972, -a  circular  entitled  itfinouncement  of  a  Competition  for 
Small  Rural  Schools -found  its  way  to  the  superintendent's  desk.    The  purpose  ♦ 
of  the  circular  was  to  solicit:  :bids  tr^^  a  host  of  small  rural  schools  who 

tre  interested  in  comprehensive  change^  •  The  sponsoring  agency  would  then 
dge  the  bids  and  select  those  thit  show(^d  the  most  promise.  x 

The  superintendent  immediately  began  negotiations.    Pitst  he 
secured  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  /^^hen  he  sought 
consultant  help  frpm  Western  Kentucky  University,  thepUniversity  of  Louisville  , 
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and  the  University  9f  JSCentucKy .    After  gaining  Initial  support,  he  explained 
the  opportunity  both  to  his  board  ^nd  to  his  teaching  staff.  > They  voted  ^ 
Ajjjaniinously  to  enter  the  competition.    Consqltants  at  the  University  of    *  ^ 
Kentucky  put  together  Hiancock  County •s  Letter  of  Interest,  • 

The  Hancock  Cpunty  proposal  to  the  National  In^tute  of  Education 

*^  '""^ 
attempted  to  meet*  the  criticisms  of  both  tl\e  Booker  R^ort  atid  the  NEA 

hearings.     In  its  Letter  of  Interest,  the  school  system ^aqknowledged  some  - 

weaknesses  (lack  of  consensus  on  goals,  inefficient  and'  inadequate 

instructional  processes,  irrelevant  curricula,  poor  use  of  community 

resources,  and  lack  of  specialized  adjunct  services).    At  the  same  time,  | 

the  school  system  was  able  to  point  out  soirtj^^Bignif icant  strengths: 

1)  A  young,  prof essional  administra^tive  and  instructional  staff 
dedicated  and  eager  to  change. 

2)  A  community  that  is  becoming  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of 

the  present  school   system  £ind  has  shown  a  readiness  to  become 
i  involved  in  improving  the  system. 

3)  An  enrollment  cind  environment  small  enough,  to  encourage 
total  community  involvement  in  improving  the  quality  of 
the  schools. 

4)  An  improving  financial  structure  jthat  should  ehajile  the 
incorporation  of  the  costs  associated  with  massive  school 
program  change. 

5)  A  progressive  Board  of  Education  that  recognizes-  that 
educational  improvement  means  more  than  just  adding  to  the 
present  program  (Letter  of  Interest,  p.  5). 

The  proposal  envisaged  a  curriculum  that  would  be  broken  into 
primary  blocks,  an  int&rmediate  block,  and  a  secondary  block.  Primary" 
blocks  would  involve  grades  1-5  in  three  elementary  schools,  the  inter- 
mediate block  would  involve  grades  6-8  in  a  middle  school,  and  the 
secondary  block  would  involve  students  ii)  grades  9-12  in  a  new  high  school. 
Instead  of  traditional  curricula,  however,  diagnostic  instruction  would 
be  utilized  and  geared  to  an  interest  assignment..    Finally,  the  entire 
community  would  become  involved  in  the  project. 

In  May,  1972  two  officials  from  USOE  visited  Hancock  County. 
They  talked  with  administrators,  teachers,  and  local  citizens  for  two 
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days.    The  -of fici^ls^left  and  soon  afterward  informed  Hancock  County 

v« 

that  its  sys^otn  was  one  of  six  chosen  to  participate  in  the  Experimental 
Schools  program  for  sm^ll  rural  schA^l  districts.    A  one-year  planning 
grant  was  soon  awarded  and  Hancock  pounty  began  planning  its  program.  ■ 
R.  W.  Booker's  most  difficult  recommendation,  gaining  federal  funds >  had 
been  met  in  a  spectacular  manner. 
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ONCE  OVER  THE  SHOULDER  BRIEFLY 

■  *       •    '  •  .       "  .       .  . 

This,  then, 'is  a  history  of  Hancock  County,  Kentticky.     It  tells 
a  remarkable  story  of  a  people  coining  into  new  land,  colonizing,  and 
setting  up  a  diverse  set  qf  local  units  adapted  to  the  various  natural  ' 
opportunities  provided  by  Hancock  County.    For  100  years,  between  1800  aad 
1900,  those  natural  opportunities  seemed  infinite  and  the  populations 
adapted  to  them  grew  in  size.     Through  time,  these  various  populations 
became  identified  as  neighborhoods  and  communities  in  the  minds  of  Hancock 
County's  citizens.     They  exist  so  even  today.  ^  ^ 

Then  local  conditions  changed.     Hancock  founty  became  a  way- 
station  in  America's  new  transportation  and  communication  network.  Men 
saw  that  the,  nodal  points  in  these  networks,  with  their  industrial  complexes, 
offered  greater  return  for  less  effort  than  dicJ  their  rural,  agrarian  way 
of  life.     At  the  same  time,  the  farms  along  the  ridges  began  to  play  out 
and  commercial  mining  of  Hancock  County's  coal  seams  became  unprofitable, 
partly  because  an  industrialized  America  demanded  large  coal  deposits 
mined  with  an  expensive  te#ino logy.     Hancock  Countians  joined  the  streams 
of  rural  Americans  journeying^  the  new  hope  held  out  by  the  industrialized 
cities. 

•* 

\  *    ^^^^         remained  in  Hancock  between  1900  and  1960  tell  of  hard 
.  timesy  the  small  neighborhoods  and  communities  formed  during  the  1800s 
were  not  well  adapted  to  the  context  created  by  industrialization.  Every 
aspect  pf  Hancock  County's  history  underlines  this:     small  farAis  were  not 
competitive  in  national  markets;  money  was  scarce;  new  highways  sapped 
the  vigor  of  local  businesses  and  ;inten  had  to  leave  the  county  to  find  work. 

Then  the  context  in  whi6h  Hancock  County  found  itself  began  to~ 
r      change  once  again.    'By  1950  the  citizens  of  Hawesville  had  -learned  how  to 
successfully  exploit  tl^  opportunities  provided  by  extra-local  legal 
systems.     The  flood  wall  around  Haweiiville'  is  vivid  testimony  of  this 
discovery.     Later  in  the  decade,  Murray  Tile  established  a  factory  at 
Lewisport  to  take  better  advcihtage  of  the  clay  deposits    in  the  hills  south 
of  town,  demonstrating  that  Hancock  County  offered  attractive  industrial 
sites.  *  . 
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The* combination       exploiting  extra-local  legal  systems  and  / 
offering  attractive  industrid^  sites  came*  together  in  the  early  1960s  Whe^ 
the  City  of  Lewispprt  agreed  to  finance  $50  million  worth  of  industrial 
construction  through  municipal,  industrial  bonding.    Then  the  Hancock  County. 
Fiscal  Court  agreoc^  to  underwrite  the  construction  of  a  $142  million  aluminum 
facility  in.  the  county.    These  two  bond  issues  demonstrate  the  skill  small 
local  units  can  muster  in  adapting  to  mass  society r  a  skill  that  the  federal 
bureaucracy  and  the  Int^rn^  Revenue  Service  found  to  be  uncomfortably  competent. 

At  the  moment  Hancock* County  is  undergoing^  rapid  change,  the 
best'  illustration  of  this  is  the  number  and  distribution  of  new  housirig. 
Both  Hawesvi^e  and  Lewisport  have  new  subdivisions  of  brick  homes. 
Windward  Heights,  a  result  of  the  recent  industrial  boom,  sits  midway 
♦  between  the  two  towns — as  does  a  new  trailer  "court .     And  along  all  the  roads 
of  the  county  new  brick  homes  cind.- trailers  are  taking  root.     All  of  these 
are  dramatic  evidence  of  change  within  "Hancock  County.     .       ,  «^ 

As  dramatic  as  these  changes  ar^,  Hancock  County's  agricultural 
past  has  not  slipped  away;    During  the  fall  the  Lewisport  Lions  Club  ^ 
sponsors  an  annual  horse  show,  while  the  Hawesville  Lions  Club  sports  a 
horse  and  mule  derby.     All  parts  of  the  county  come  together  to  support  the 
annual  county  fair,  an' event  people  claim  has  not  changed  since  its 
inception.  Finally ,  during  the  picnics,  sponsored,  by  industry  for  their 
employees,  events  such  as~-tractor  pulld*  take  place  alongside  spanking  new 
aluminum  rolling,  mills.  '  ^ 

Great  change  has  also  occurred  in  the  schools.     The  county  school 
system  was  organized  around  a  traditional  1-8,  9-12  classroom  system  with 
elementary  schools  located  at  Lewisport,  Hawesville >  and  Pellviye  and  a 
county  high  school  midway  between  Hawesville  and  L^isport.    Now  the  three 
elementary  schools  serve  students  in  years  1-5,  stui^nts  in  years  6-8 
attend  the  middle  school,  and  years  9-12  attend  a  braftd  new  high  school 
midway  between  Hawesville  and,  Lewisport.     Nor  is  this  the  end  of  educational 
chcinge.     The  school  administration  has  exploited  an  extra-local  degal 
system  to -gain  federal  funding  through  the  Experimental  Schools  program  to 
implements  new,  more  individualized  course  of  instruction  in  all  the 
county's  schools.  e 

Perhaps  Hancock  County's  change  can  best  be  symbolized  by  two 
events  that  took  place  on  the  high  school  grounds  during^  August ,  1973. 


The  Cultural  Enrichment  Cdmmit tee  of  th^  Hancock  County  Experiitiental  Scl^ools 
program  hosted  an  art  show  that  exhibited^ work  of  most  of  Kentucky's  leading 
artists.    The  show  was  held  in  the  new  high  school  along  the  northern  par^^ 
of  the  school ^grounds .     During  the  afternoons  the  show  drew  many  spectators. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  school  grounds  a  Baptist  Revival  was  held  * 
during  the  evenings.     It  drew  an  audience  nearly  five  times  as  large  as 
the  art  show.    Both  events,  one  new  to  the  county  and  held  in  a  new  structure, 
the  other  familiar  to  the  county  and  held  in  a  pitched  te*nt,  went  on  side 

by  side.     They  caused  one  another  no  difficulty.     It  is  this  kind  of  change 

■  t  *  . 

that  the  citizens  of  Hancock  County  seek:    a  coxitinuatioh  of  tradition 

supplemented  by  the  addition  of  new  alternatives  that  make  the  county 

'  if  ~  '    .  - 

a  better  place  to  live.    Thus  far  they  have  done  a  remarkable  job  of  ' 
gaining  this  goal.  ^' 
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A  Social  and  Educational  History  of 
Cdnstantine,  Michigan 


Area:     110  square  milQS.     Population  (1970): 
5f038,    Elevation  from  780  to  900  feet.  Center^ 
of  the  School  District  is  approximately  at  lati- 
tude 42°  North  and  at  longitude  85^30'  West: 
School  District  covers  parts  of  Cass  and  St. 
Joseph  Counties  in  southern  Michigan,  35  miles 
south  of  Kalamazoo  and  35  miles  northeast  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana.     Settled  in  1828;  incor- 
porated in  1837.    Only  major  town  is  the  Village 
of  Constantine. 


BASIC  GEOGRAPHY /geology,  AND  ECOIOGY  OP  CONSTANTINE 

Basic*  Facts  . 

Constantine  Public  Schools  DisSi^ict- covers  portions  df  seven 
different  townships  and  the  village  of  Constantine,    Half  of  the  district 
is  located  in  the  southwest  quadrant  of  St,  Joseph  County  to  the  east 
and  the  other  half  in  the  southeast  quadrant  of  Cass  County  to  the  west , 
along  the  boundary  between  Michigan  and  Indiana  (Figure  1) ,    The  village 
of  Constantine  is  located  midway  between  the  medium-sized  cities  of 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  and  South  Bend,  Indiana,  each  about  35  miles  from 
the  village.    Although  the  school  district  contains  110  sqtiare  miles, 
the  village  occupies  less  than  three  square  miles  of  land.    All  school 
buildings ,  services ,  and  administration  are  located  within  the  village 
limits.'   One-third  o'f  the  students  live  in  the  village,  while  the 
remaining'  two-thirds  come  fKom  the  surrounding  outlying  area. 

Once  described  as  the  "intellectual  center  of  early  Michigan," 
(Kalamazoo  ^Gazette ,  August  24,  1947)  for  most  of  its  hiiStory 
Constantine  has  served  as. a  trade  center  for  the  surrounding  farming  area. 
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Because  of  extensive  changes  in  transportation i  as  well  as  in  gigricultural 
production  and  land  use,  this  is  no  longer  true.    However,  the  irregular 
outline  of  the  school  district  boundary  follows  part  q|  the  outline  of  the  ~ 
earlier  service  area#when  agriculture  was  the  principal  basis  of  the 
local  economy.    Today,  the  school  district  boundary  is  expanded  somewhat, 
but  does  not  differ  significantly  from  the  earlier  usage  pattern.    With  a 
population  of  l',733,  Constantine  is  the  heart  of  a  community  which  includes 
an  additional  4,305  persons  in  the  surrounding  "service  are^.'^    The  principal 
service  which* unites  this  rural  area  into  a  community  is  the  public  school 
system.. 

Visitors  passing  through  Constantine  are  presented  with  a  view  of 
a  comfortable  small  town:     streets  lined  with  large  maples  and  oaks  (Figure  2), 
stately  old  homes,  and  a  business  district  that  reflects  an  earliet  era  of 
lively  and  prosperous  commerqe.    The  streets  of  the  village  contain  mostly 
older  frame  houses  erected  before  1900  and  an  abundance  of  large  sJiale  trees 
which  give  a  quiet  and  cool  appearance  during  the  warm  months.    The  southeast 
corner  of  t^a"  village  contains  the  only  large  group,  of  relatively  new  homes 
thouglj  a  tract  of  modern  ranch-style  homes  has  developed  along  the  St.  Joseph 
River  approximately  1/2  mile  beyond  the  village. 

A  major  highway  passes  through  Constantine, . conveying  large  numbers 
of  travelers  to  resort  areas  in  northern  Michigan  and  Canada  throughout  the 
year — snowmobile  riders  and  ice  fishermen  in  the  winter,  fishermen  and  campers 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  hunters  in  the  fall.    This  highway  also  serves 
as  a  major  artery  for  trucks  carrying  gasoline,  milk,  cereal  grains,  and  mobile 
homes  and  recreational  vehicles  from  cities  and  towns  to  the  north  and  south. 
Not  much  local  effort  has  been  made  to* prof  it  from  this  year-round  flow  of 
traffic;  there  are  no  drive-in  restaurants,  no  truck  stops,  no  shopping  centers 
to  lure  the  visitor.    There  aire  several  retail  gasoline  service  stations  along 
the  main  street,  but  these  represent  the  only  attempt  on  the  part  of  Constantine 
residents  to  capitalize  on  the  potential  transient  market.     Like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel,  seven  secondary  roads  also  intersect  the  village  of  Constantine, 
leading  in  from  all  quartef^  of  the  surrounding  area.    For  many  years,,  these 
roads  served  to  transport  the  farmers  and  their  produoe  to  the  village  for 
marketing  and  exchange. 


Figi2.  A  typical  street  in  Constantine,  lined  with  oaks  and  maples. 
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^ The  commercial  district  of  Constantine  consists  of  a  block-^ldng 
strip  of\nineteenth  century  buildings  housing  a^ variety  of  retail  merchandising 
establishments  (Figure  3).    Because  of  the  brief  travel  time  to  nearby  small 
bities  and  "bhe  40-'minute  drive  to  major  shopping  facilities  in  Elkhart  and 
South  Bend/  Indiana,   and  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the  commerce  of  Gons%aritin4  is 
less  importantVthan  it  was  in  earlier  periods.    Farmers  iand  other  rural 
residents  of  the  surrounding  area  are  not  as  likely  to. purchase  needed  goods 
in  the  village  fas  they  were  before  the  advent  of  modern  highways. 

Industry  has  played, an  important  paiirt  in  the  development  of 
Constantine.    During  the  early  yeeirs  Constantine  was  the  sit6  of  farm 
implement  manufacjturing,  harness  making,  blacksmithing,  wagon  making  and 
furniture  production.    This  early  history  of  light  industry  has  continued  into 
the  present  century  with  pajjer  manufacturing,  casket  making,  a  Venetian  blind 
factory,  and  a  creamery.     During  the  <1950s,  industrial  production  waned  in 
the  village,  but  in  the  early  1970s  new  growth  was  created  by  the  location  of 
several  new  industrial  enterprises  in  an  industrial  park  developed  pn  the 
southeast  edge  of  the  village.  j 

The  rest  of  the  school  district  reflects  the  agricultural  backgroujid 


of  the  region.    All  roads  leaving  the  village  take  the  traveler  past 
comm^^ial  farms  averaging  more  than  240  acres  in  si^e  with  many  fields 
planted  with  corn  or  soybeans.    Th^  landscape  is  dotted  with  modest  farin  homes, 
each  having  several  towering  silos  nearby  for  storage. of  corn.     Hogs,  dairy 
cattle,  and,  less  frequently,  herds  of  bee^cattle  can  be  seen  on  many,  of 
these  farms,  occasionally  grazing  on  pasture,  but  more  often  feeding  on  . 
herbage  in  feedlots,  , 

Farming  has  always  been  important  to  the  area  though  at  present 
less  than  10%  of  the  Tabor  forcp  is  engaged  in  agricultural  production 
and  services.     The  farmers  of  this  locale  have  always  been  able  to  adapt 
to. the  changing  conditions  of  farm  production,  and  over  the  years,  wool. 


wheat,  corn,  dairy,  and  beef  production  have  been  the  primary  sources  of 
farm  income.     In  recent  years,  hpgs  and  corn  production  have  become  the 
dcOTiinant  farm  operation.     Only  5%  of  the  school  .district  residents  derive 
their  principal  income  from  farming. Many  of  the  current  rural  residents^, 
live  on  small  parcels  of  lahd  and  commute  to  work^  i*n  factories.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  residents  who  do  both;  having ^-ound  that  farming 
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provides  an  inadequate  incpme,  ^uch  persons  live  on  their  farms/  commute  to 
a  factory  to  work,  and  thenr  workVthe  farm  on  weekends  and  during  other  free 
time.  For  most  of  these  part-time  farmers*  the  primary  source  of  incomq  is 
fron\.  the  factory  job •  Overall,  the  dominant  reisidential  pattern  an  the  ^afea 
outside  the  village  is  one  of  rural  non-farm  (Swellings,  where  residents  opt 
to  have  a  little'  "elbow  room"  in  their  choice  of  housing  while  deriving  the 
family  income  from  industrial  production  in  nearby  factories.  ( 

.    ^      ■  V     .  ....      V  , 

Geography,  Geology ^nd  Ecology  ,  \ 


The  area  of  the  Constantine  School  Distt;ict  consists  .primarily 
\>f  small  prairies  and  gently  rolling  wooded  ar^as^  and  the  only  significant 
relief  consists  of  "knofa  and. kettle"  topography  and  deforessions  of  swamp 
arid  marsh.    The  St*.  Joseph  Rivfer,  the  principal  waterway ,  follows  a  gentle 
slope  toward  the  southwest;  it  is  notable  for  a  series  ojC  vast  outwash  plains 
along  its  course.    The  Village  o£  Constantine  lies  along^  the  bahks  of  the  St.  . 
Joseph  River  on  a  nearly  level  outwash  plain  with, elevation  from  780  to  900 
feet  above  sea  level  -(Figure  4).    The  nearby  level  and  getttly  rolling  areas 
include  the  best  farming  lands  whil^  the  more  distant  rolling  areas  are 
less  fertile..    During  the  Ice  Age^^feh^^rea  was  covered  by  glaciers,  arid 
drift  deposits  range  up  to  136  feet  in  depth  (Leverett  &  Taylor,  rl911,  p.  150) 
There  are  no  major  mineral  deposits  in  the  area  though  pockets  of  mar! 
located  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  district  were  extfacted'in  previous  years  ^ 
for  sale  as  a  fertilizer  product. 

The  natural  wildlife -of  the  area  consists  of  dee?:,  fox,  quail, 
possum,  beaver,  muskrat,  and  other  ..animals  which  usually  share  the  ^ame  ^  '  , 
habitat.    Muskrat  and  mink  are  currently  sufficiently  numerous  to  provide  a 
minor  source  bf income  to  trappers.    Deer  and  pheasant  are  the  primary  ^ame 
animals  though  the  area  is  not  considered  to,  be  good  hunting*  territory*. 
The  lakes  .^d  streams  of  the  area  contain  many  kinds  of  panfiiSh  including 
bluegills,  sunfish,  perch,  bass,  ifrout,  and*. pike. 

Virgin  forest  covered  more  than  one-half  of  the  landscape 
when  the  first  European  settlers  arrived.    Stands  of  oak  arid  hickory  \ 
dominated  while^^JjiS^h,^ maple,  and  walnut  were  also  plentiful.    Most  (s>t  this 
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Fig.4.  Topo^aphical  map  of  the  Village  af  Constantine. 

Source  adapted  from:  '    ^.  ^         ^.      „  ^ 

•*A  Geographic  Interpretation  of  the  Growth  and  Development  of  Constantine.  Michigan.  Masters 
Thesis,  Western  Michigan  University,  1967. 
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forest  cover  was  cut  more  than  100  years  ago  to  clear  fields  and  construct 
houses,  with  a  minor  proportion  of  the  lumber  going  to  commercial  markets.'  * 
This^  reduction  in  forested  areae  reduced  the  *amount  of  cover  in  which 
mammals  and  birds  could  reside.    As  farmers  have  cont^ued  to  increase  the 
size  of  planting  fields,  this  cc^yer  has  bqen  further  reduced. 

The  area  is  ^dotted  wii:h  prairie  grasslands^^oro  than  10%  of 
tlie  land  area  ds  covered  by  stajiding  water,  including  lakes  and  marshlands, 
Settlers  coming  to  the  area  in  the  1820s  to  1840s  selected        rich  black 
soil  o£  the  open  prairies  first?  next,  the  "oak  openings"  and  level  outwash 
plains  (Figure  5)  were  brought  under  cultivation;'  finally,  the  rough,  hilly  » 
wooded  areas  were  settled.    The  so  lis  of  the  prairies  have  1;hus  been  farmed  • 
for  nearly  150  yqars,  and  those  of  the  oak  openings  for  almost  as  J^png,  The->^ 
soils  of  the  hilly  sections  were  brought , under  cultivation  much  later,  and 
the  farms  on  this  type  of  soil  proved  less  successful. 

The  mean  annual  tertiperature  for  the  area  is  48°F.,  averaging  10  to 
30  days  annually  with  temper^tiScfes  above  90  F,,  and  120  d^ys  annually  when  the 
mean  temperature  is  below  32°pJ    The  growing  season  is  150  to  160  days  long. 
Th6  mean  annual  precipitation  is  36  inches,   mean  annual  snowfall  is 
33  inches.    Lake  Michigan  is  ^jjpro^^iinately  60  miles  west  of  the  school  district 
and  is  the ^principal  determinant  of  local  weathex?  conditions.    Local  residents 
gonsider  the  area  to  be  part  of  the  Michigan  "banana  belt,"  which  has  milder 
winters  and*  less  snow  accumulation  than  areas  to  the  north,  where  Michi^gan's 
reputation  .  for  harsh  winter  weather  is  fulfilled.  ' 
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'  .   .      THE  SETTLEMENT  OP  COJ^STANTINB,'  162,8-1850 

*    •     «The  history  of  Constantine  is  tl\o  record  of  a  community  which  has 
tHidurod  considerable  change  during  the  past  144'  years*    The  village  today  ip 
far  different  from  the  1930s  or  the  1860s.    To  understand  the  history  qf 
Constzmtino,  one  must  be  aware  of  the  .outside  influefices  which  have  affected 
life  locally  as  well  as  the  local  cpnditions  which  have  aided  or « impeded  the 
change  process.  *The  several  historical  periods  of  this  community  are  examined 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  way  life  is  today  in  Constantine • 

*rhe  first  people  of  Michigeui  were  the  native  Americans,  who  '^1''^'* 

»  I*  * 

hunted,  fished,  and  farmed  the  land  for  several  thousand  years  before  th^i.^*** 

arrival  of  the  Europeans.    The  valley  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  was  the  home  ^  - 

of  several V bands  "of  the  PottawatorhiQ,  Ottawa,  and  Chippewa,  and  they  were^ 

known  locally, as  the»Nottawa-seepe.    These  bands  occupied  the  Itish  prairies 

and  "oak  openings"  of  the- area.    The  site  of  Constantine  is  located  along  a 

war  trail  which  followed  the  St.  Joseph  River. 

French  fur  traders  came  to  Michigan  in  the  1600s  and  lived  and 
traded  with  the  Indians  on  an  amicable  basis  for  more  than  200  years.    In  the 
early  irfOOs,  the  Indians  ceded  land  in  southwest  Michigan  to  the  United  States 
and  consequently,  most  of  the  Pottawatomie  were  moved  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  <^ 

Michigan's  early  settlers  were  mostly  poor  people  who  came  in  search 
of  the  inexpensive  and  re^)utedly  fertile  farming  land  of  the  southern  Michigan 
counties.  The  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  provided  that  the  land  belonging  to  the 
United  States  should  be  surveyed  into  townships  of  36  sections  eacK,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of  $1.00  per  acre.    A  change  in 
1820  provided  for  a  cash  price  of ^$1.25  per  acre,  and  most  of  the  land  in 
Michigan  was  purchased  at  this  price.    In  1800  the  minimum  pu'irchase  of  land  * 
was  set  at  320  acres,  but  by  1824  this  had  been  reduced  to  80  acres,  thus 
enabling  more  raj^id  settlement  as  the  purchase  price  came  within  reach  of  more, 
peo|>le  (Dunbar,  1965,  pp.  161-162). 
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By  1790,  the  soils  of  Nev^  England  were  already  becoming  depleted  . 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  a  growii^g  population,  led  to  a  great  exodus  from 
that  area.    Many  New  Englanders  mov^d  to  western  New  York;  half  a  century 
later,  their  descendants  were  among  i|ho  first  settlers  of  Michigan.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Constantine  the  first  settlers  came  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
^(History  of  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan,  1877,  p.  113).    By  1834,  people  had 
migratd,d  to  Constantine  frorfi  Nqw  York  and  the  New  England  States.    By  1835-, 
the  population  of  the  village  had  grown  to  300  (Dowty,  1967,  p.  112).  The 
following  letter  suggests  why  these  early  immigrants  were  attracted  to  the 
area  around  Constantine. 

Constantine  St.  Ja.  County 
•  ^  .  Sunday  June.  12,  1837 

Our  folks— -  V  * 

Here  I  is — not ''exactly  in  the  Bay  State,  but  cleat  to  the  totfier 
end  of  Michigan,  a  smart  chance  towards  the  west.    Well,  I  started 
from  Detroit  in  a  teamster's  wagon,  the  stage  being  crowded,  fpt 
Marshall,  the  county  seat  for  Calhoun  Co.    A  distance  of  cibout 
130  from  Qetroif.    First  day  we  made  Ann  Arbour <  the  shine  town 
of  Washtenaw.    Second  Jacksonburgh  the  capital  of  Jackson  &  the 
third  Marshall.    It  rained  and  hailed  during  our  passage  here 
so  that  the  roadis  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  way  were  bad — 
very  rough — hard  riding.    The  counties  of  Wayne,  Washtenaw  and  a 
part  of  Jackson  are  nothing  to  "brag  on"  if  they  are  in  Michigan.  . 
But  as  you  go  west  the  country  becomes  better~the  land  more  - 
fertile — more  beautiful  in  appearance  and  the  inhabitants  look 
more  like  folks — their  <^ellings  more  comfortable,  and  all  around 
looks  prosperous.    The  \^stern  part  of  Jackson  and  whole  of 
CalhQun  abound  in  wheat /lands  of  the  first  quality,  thousands  of 
acres  are  to  be  seen  as/vou  pass  along  which  look  fine— -such  as 
I  have  never  seen  in  Yo^^state.    The  oak  openings — the  plains  and 
^    the  timberland  are,  from  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  of  the 

richest  soil — Ann  Arbour  is  quite  a  village,  on  the  Huron  River — 
some  600  or  800  inhabitants.    There  are  quite  a  number  of  small 
villages  in  this  section  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  stores  and 
so  forth  collected  around  Mi^ls.  ^Jacksonburgh  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Grand  River  is  notMing'mwch,  ^ibout  as  large  as  Abbott's 
Corners.    Marshall  is  a  livS^ly  place  of  about  1000  or  1200 
inhabitants  I  should  think,  with  a  bank,  two  papers,  mills  etc. 

Started  from  Marshall  6n  my  own  responsibility.    That  is,  on  foot.  » 
^  Took  a  southwest  direction  through  a  part  of  Branch  into  St. 

Joseph  to  Constantine — a  distance  of  90  miles.    Came  35  miles  the 
first  day,  and  arrived  on  the  third,  about  8  o'clock  P.M.  My 
walkers  were  pretty  consider^ly  well  tuckered  out,  arid  my  feet 
blistered.    This  is  the  finest  county  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  it 
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would  make  you  sigh  for  the  land  of  the  west  if  you  were  to  see  it 
once.  ^Hamburgh  would  lose  its  attraction^,  and  you  would  wish 
never  to  behold  it  again.    The, soil,  so  rich  §nd  fertile--so 
easy  of  cultivation — so  productive  with  all,  that  the  .labour  • 
which  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  crop  is  nothing  what  it  is 

"^smpared  with  York  State.  -The  opepirigs  consist  of  land  covered 
wixh  oak  timber  very  scattering  arid-iiot  very  large.    The  oaks 
are  of  geveral  Hinds— -the  white  oak,  the  burr  oak,  and  the  ;red  oak. 
It  takes  fSjom  three  to  four  yoke  oJE  oxen  to  make  a  beginning  or  to 
break  the  ground  for  the  first  time,  on  account  of  the  heavy  roots 
which  are  un^er  the  turf .    I  rj^assed  one  large  prairie-rthi6 
Notawassippi  about  6  miles  lonq  and  3  broad  -  it  looked  elegant. 

.  On  one  side  the  St.  Joseph  would  along—on  the' other  was  the 
forest.    These  plains  maLke  ground  farms,  not  a  stump  or  a  stone — 
nothing  but  a  fine  soil  to  work  in.    0  Itis  fine  business  to  farm 
it  in  Michigan.    Wheat  in  this^ region 'is  $10  per  bushel.  Oats 
about  the  sam^,  all  other  kihds  of  produce  in  proportion.  They 
raise  from* 30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  great  demand 
at  the  west  always  produces  a  market  at  high  prices. 

.  •  ..  •  - 

Constantine  is  situated  on  the  St.  Joseph  about  150  miles  from 
Lake  Michigan  by  way  of  the  river.    It  has  one  store  and  doing 'a 
fine  business,    A  steam  boat  is  beiiig  built  to  ply  between  this 
place  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.    This  is  most  beautiful  place . 
The  St.  Joseph  is  a' fine  stream  about  twice  as  large  as  Buffalo 
Creek  up  Ijome,  running  at  a  irate  pi  four  miles  an  hour — of  , pure 
water,  and  plenty  of  fish.  \  :; 

Yesterday,  Monger,  two  more  fellows  and  myself  took  a  ride  over 
into  Indiana,  to  Fisher's  Lake,  upon  which  we  had  a  fine  sail  and 
passed  through.  White  Pigeons  Village  situated  on  a  prairie  of 
the  same:.name.    Vou  cannot  c6nceive  how  beautiful  jihi's  section*  is. 
All  that  has  been  told  of  Michigan  doeS  not  dome  up  to  the  reality 
in  my  estimation.    The  lands,  however,  have  all  been  entered,  ar|d 
are  now  to  be  purchased  only 'second chanded.    But  there  is  a  fine  * 
chance'  here  at  that.    I  know  of  one-^a  farm  of  180  acres"-130 
under  improvement  which  if  I^  owned  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  all 
Hamburgh.    It  is  for  sale  at  $5500.    $2500.  down  the  rest  in  two 
years.    It  is  near  Constantine  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
distant  and  two  miles  from  White  Pigeon,  with  a  good  frame  house  ayid 
barn.    The  land  alone  las€  year  rented  for  $800.  by  which  you  may  ' 
see  it  is  worth  something.    If  you  could  only  sell  out  in  Hamburgh 
and  come  here  you  would  never  regret  it  for  the  farm  would  pay  for 
itself  in  a  short  time.    The^' county  is  healthy,  as  I  should  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  And  from  those  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  . ,  ' 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  shell  1  stay  here  for  Monger  cannot  tell  yet 
whether  he  shall  have  employment  for  rile.    I  shall  stay  at  any"^rate 
until  I^hear  from  H.    I  intend  to  remain  here  if  possible  for  I 
like  this  place  better  than  any  I  have  seen.    Busines'by  or 
rather  money  is  scarce  here  as  well  as  at  all  other  pjAces*  Went 
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to  church  this  forenoon,  in  a  school  house,  pretty  good  preaching— 
graat  many  folks*-black  as  half  indianq,  good  many  of  them,  for  they  ^ 
go  out  in  thqi  sun  without  covering,  women  and  all.    I  am  nowN^  a 
store,  on  the  banks  of  the  river ^  a  pleasant  place—as  you  ever  did 
see.    What  are  all  the  peoples  about?    I  spose  they  have  plenty  of 
gossip  to  amuse  themselves  with  their  hard  time.     If  I  leave  here. I 
may  go  to  Chicago  and  from  there  to  the  Mississippi  in  Illinois. 
Write  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  and  send  by  steamboat  as  it  will 
come  much  sooner  than  by  mail.        .  _ 

p.  Bragman 

The  early  residents  of  Michigan  brought  with  theh\  an  independence  of 
spirit  based  on  extreme  indiv'idualism  and  self-reliance,  and  on  a  belief  that. 
the  undeveloped  richness  of  the  American  frontier  offered  greater  possibilities 
than  d^d  a^eas  which  had  been  settled  longer.    Those  who  came  to  farm  sought  a 
piece  of  the  sod  to  own  and'' make  productive.    Those  who  came  to  establish  the 
villages  provided  the  nulls  and  the  mea^cantile  trade  which  serviced  the  farmers. 
It  was  a  time  when  individual  iridustriousriess  was  highly  praised  and  sometimes 
rewarded  with  financial  success.  . 

Some  early  settlers  were  speculators  of  a  sort.    They  settled  on 
a  piece  of  land  and  partially  developed  it, ^hoping  to  realize  a  profit  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  so  by  Celling  the  "developed"  land  to  a  later  immigrant. 
While  some  nearby  neighboring  "prairie  villages" — such  as  Centreville  and 
Burr  Oak — were  started  in  this  way,  Constantiner  from  its  very  beginning,  was 
not  planned  for  such  purpose.    Rather,  Constantine  represents  the  "m^^ll  town," 
designed  as  a  regional  center  of  commerce  to  service  the. neighboring  farmers. 

\  '         .  Meek's  Mills 

'  •    •  .  '  • 

^  '  William  Meek  came  to  the  area  in  the  summer  of  1828  from  Wayne 

County,^  Ohio  and  was  joined  by  his  family  in  18i29.    Jn  that  year  Meek 

purchased  121  acres  6£  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Fawn 

Rivers.    After  commencing  cultivation  of  a  farm.  Meek  built  the  first  grist- 

milj:^"within  fifty  miles."    In  1830  he  built  a  sawmill,  and  in  that  same  year 

Meek's  Mills  consisted  of  five  families^     The  village  was  platted  as  Constantine 

in  1831  and  incorporated  in,  1&37 ,  but  residents  of  St.  Joseph  County  contiilu^  . 
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to  call  it  Meek's  Mills  for  several  years,  presumably  because  the  name 
Constantihe  was  too  pretentious  for  such  humble  pioneer  surroundings.  A 
-story  illustrating  the  rivalry  felt  among  neighboring  towns  was  reported  'in 
the  local  newspaper  in  1859. 

The  growth  of  our  village  began  to  excite  the^ 
jealousy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  people 
living  at  White  Pigeon,  a  distance  of  only  four 
miles,  would  even  affect  ignorance  of  any  such 
place  as  Cbnstantine.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  persons  destined  for  Constantine  arriving 
at  White  Pigeon,  on  making  inquiry  for  their 

destination,  would  be  stared  at  with  astonislunent ,  . 
and  the  reply:     "Constantine I    Constantine.I  We 
)       don't  know  of  any  such  place  in  this  country." 
"But,"  says  the  traveller,  "we  are  informed  that 
it  is  situated  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  four  ^  ; 

miles  north  pf  this  place."    "Oh,  yes,"  says 
the  Pigeon  gentleman,  "there  is  a  little  place 
over  there  they  call  Meek's  Mills.     I  guess  that 
must  be  what  they  mean  "    (Constantine  Weekly 
Mercury,  October  20,  1859),.  ^ 

■) 

There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  how  Meek's  Mills  was  renamed 
Constantine  (Dowty ,  .1967 ,  pp.  42-44),    By  one  account,  a  man  named  ^homas 
C<!)nstantine  lived  iji  ^the  village  during  the  early  years.    His  family  name  may 
have  given  inspiration  to  the  early  settlers  who  sought  a  more  augustl  name 
that  would* match  their  dreams  of  making  the  village^  an  important  city  on  the 
western  frontier.   .Othe-r  nearby  villages  settled  during  this  period  were  named 
Athens,  Augusta,  Cassopolrs  and  Marcellus,  and  reflect  this  effort  to  recover 
the  glory  of  ancient  Greek  civilization.    Most;houses  and  commercial  'buildings 
erected  in  the  village  during  this  period  were  constructed  in  th%  Greek  Revival 
style,  which  was  popular  between -1820  and  1860.    Many  buildings  constructed' 
during  that  period,  such  as  the  Harvey  Ho,use  Hotel  which  was  constructed 
in  1845  as  a  store  and' warehouse ,  are  Still  part  of  the  Constantine  scene. ^ 


According  to  an  lansubstantiated  belief,  Daniel  Webster  may  hav^  been 
the  archit:ect  who  developed  the  street  plan  for  the  village.    On  his  visits  to 
Constantine,  Webster  stayed  at  . the  old  Homestead  Hotel  oft.  Washington  Street. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  advised  his  son  to  seek  his  fortune  in  frontier 
towns  like  Constantine, 
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In  1836,  William  Meek  sold* his  property  and  moved  from  the  Village. 
It  has  been  speculated  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  renaming  of  the 
village  as  Constantine.     Joseph  R.  Williams  of  Massachusetts  purchased  the 
Mee]^  property  ^nd  water  power.     Williams  formed  a  corporation  with  the 
renowned  Daniel  Webster  and  others  from  Massachusetts,    ^ey  erected  a  large 
^   flour  inill,  employing  20  tnen  and  producing  25,000  barrels  of  flour  annually, 
which  was  in  great  demand  in  the  "Atlantic  Country."    While  the  mill  brought 
soiri^  , money  to  the  village,  much  of  the  profit  returned  to  the  owners  in  the 
East.     In  1856,  the  flour  mill  was  destroyed  by  arson  and  the  dam  maliciously 
darnaged.    Jgoth  were  later  rebuilt  by  new  owners! 


\  ^.  *  Growth  of  Industry  ^and  Commerce  .  . 

\  ,      fhe  industrial  and  commercial  nature  of  Constantine  was  well 
established  vduring  its  first  decade.     Other  historians  have  reported  that 
Constamtino  was  recogni/ed  as  an  industrious  and  prosperous  town  during 
this  early  era  -(Dunbart  1970,  p.  268;''"FuJler,   1916,  p.  292;  Dowty,  1967). 
A  newspaper,  the  Constantine  Republican,  began  publishing  in  1836,  and 
from  its  beginning  was  a* keen  promoter  of  the  commercial  potential  of 
*  Constantine,     Du'ring  this  period,  flatbdats,  keelboats,  and  arks  carried 
wheat  and  flouf  from  the'^wharves  at  Constantine  to  Lake  Michigan.     One  his- 
torian reported  that  in  1G37  Constantine  was  larger  than 'the  three  villages 
of  Lockport,  Geneva,  and  Cassopolis  combined.     "Its  success  appears  to  have 
been  due,  apart  from  its  excellent  physical  advantages  of  water  power, 
transportation  facilities/  and  fertile  farming  lands,'  to  the  great  eiiergy  and 
practical  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants"   (Puller ,  1916,  p.  292).  I 

Steamboats  commenced  operation  on  the  St.  Joseph  during  thi#e'  period 
and  were  used  primarily  to  tow  keelboats  upriver  to  Constantine  as  well  as 
to  carry  light  cargo  loads  downstream.     In  1836,  the  steamboat  Constantine 
was  designed;  .    she  was  built  and  launched  two  years  later,  1-1/2  miles 
above  the  village. 

The  business  of  the  early  merchants  was  conducted  mostly  by  barter 
and  exchange.   ^Mos/  proprietors  located  their  shops  along  Water  Street, 
adjacen't  to  tll^x^iver.     Dealers  took  wheat,  converted  it  to  flour,  and  had  it 
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shipped  to  their  eastern  creditors  via  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  the  Great  Lakes 
In  Exchange  I  the  dealers  obtained  various  goods  which  were  then  sold  loccxlly,  - 
Early  newspaper  advertisements  contained  frequent  lists  of  ^oods  from  the 
.jeastern  markets:    ready-made  clothing,  imported  foods  and  spices,  jewelry, 
etc.    Counted  among  the  merchants  of  the  time  were  seven  dry  goods  (general) 
stores,  a  book  shop,  and  an  apothecary.    There  werd  also  three  physicians. 

Puring  this  period,  considerable  manufacturing  was  begun. 
Constatitine  boasted  of  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  , blacksmiths,  s?iddle  >rtiops, 
a  gristmill,  sawmills,  a  shingle  mill,  a  fanning  mill  manufactory,  cabinet 
and  furniture  shops,  two  tanneries,  f4our  mills,  fcunu  machinery  and  equij)ment 
factories,  and  a  foundry. 

The  Bank  of  Constantine  was  estaialished  in  1836  as  a  "wild  cat" 
bank.     It  survived  the  "Panic  ot,1837,"  but  suspended  specie  payment  in  1841 
wl|en  inflation  weakened  its  currency.   

In  1836-37,  plans  were  made  to  construct  a  canal,  overland  from  " 
Constantine  to  Niles,, thereby  cutting  across  the  southerly  bend  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River  into  Indiana*    The  canal  project  was  discarded,  however,  and 
the  local  group  obtained  a  charter  for" a  railroad  between  the  same  two  points. 
The  Michigan  legislature  granted  the  charter  to  the  Constantine  and. Niles 
Railroad  Company.    However,  the  crash  of  l637^halted  these  plans  and 

no  further  action  was  taJcen  until  the  state  sold  its  interests  in  the  Michigan 
Central  and  Southern  Railroads  about  1850. 

The  Early  Settlers 

One  of  Constantine 's  early  settlers' was' John  s.  Barry  who,  in  1834, 
•  *       ■  • 

moved  to  Constantine  from  White  Pigeon,  where  he  had  been  a  merchant.  He 

immediately  established  himself  'j.n  partnership  with  John  Briggs,  trading  and 

shipping  via  the  St.  Joseph.    Along  with  his  successful  business,  Barry 

became  the  village's  first  postmaster;  he  represented  St.  Joseph  County  at  the  , 

first  state  Constitutional  Convejition  in  1835,  served  as  State  Senator  from 

1835-39,  and  was  elected  Governor  three  times,  in  1841, .1843,  and  1849.  He 

was  a  Democrat  of  the  Oeffersdn  school  and  a  member  of  the  old  Democratic 

Party,    He  lived  in  Constantine  until  his  death  in  1870  and  is  remembered 

today  as  Constantine ' s  most  prominent  citizen. 
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Another  early  settler  was  John  J,  Bagley,  who  was  born  in  Medina, 
New  York  in  1832,     His  family  moved  to  Michigan  in  1840  and  settled  briefly 
in  Mottville  before  moving  to  Constantine.    For  the  next  six  years,  Bagley  lived 
in  Constantine  and  attended  school  there  until  he;  finished  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.     "Crowded  into  those  impressionable  years  were  exceptional 
practiMl  and  education  experiences  which  combined  with  an  extraor&inajy 
spriritual  influence  in  home  life..."-  (Kalamazoo  Gazette,  August  24,  1947). 
A  strong-willed  Republican,  Bagley  was  e.lected  Governor  of  Michigan  for  one 
term,  serving  from  1873  to  1877.    Both  he  and  Barry  are  remembered  for  having  ' 
had  an  almost  insatiable  desire  for  hard  work. 

It  is  reported  that  in^  the  early  days  Constantine ' s  voters  believed 
in  "electing  the  man"  regardless'  of  party,  and  that  their  office  holders  were  a 
mixed  crowd  who  served  for  long  terms  (History  of  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan, 
1877,  p. 114).     The  tabulation^  of  votes  cast  in  Constantine  Township  for  the 
Presidential  elections  of  1840,  1844,  and  1848,  however >  shojjjed  the  Democratic 
candidates  besting  the  Whig  candidates  in  each  case;  as  nated  earlier,  John 

rry  ran  successfully  as  a  Democrat  in  several  elections. ,  However,  after  1850, 
the  political  climate  began  to  change,  and  Constantine  has  voted  gtrongly 
Repxiblican  ever  since.     The  prime  ingredient  in  this  transition  probably  involved 
the  strong  an ti- slavery  sentiment  of  the  area.    The  Democratic  'Party  was 
identified  with  the  cause  of  the  slave-Owning  states,  and  at  the  time  of  the  . 
Civil  War  became  identified  with  the  southern  rebellion.     In  fact,  the  ^rea 
around  Cassopolis,  which  v^as  the  county  seat  of  Cass  County  and  was  located 
almost  25  miles  west  of  Constantiiie,  had  a  large  proportion  of  Quaker  settlers; 
and  it  b(Jcame  one  of  the  major  stopping-pff  points  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
during  the  1840b  and  1850s.     Several  houses  in  the  Constantine  area  are 
believed  to  have  had  secret  rpoms  in  the  basement  or  attic  for  the  purpose  of 
hiding,  fugitive  slaves. 

The  census  of  St.  Joseph  County  in  1850  lists  the  place  of  ^rth  of 
all  residents  of  Constantine  Township.    At  this  time  the  village  population  was 
760,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  township  population  of . 1,494  persons 
(Dowty,  1967,  p.  112).    According  to  this  census  the  largest  prop'brtion  of  the" 
residents,  32%,  had  been  born  in  Michigan.    This  group  was  probably  almost 
completely  made  up  of  children  who  were  born  in  Michigan  within  the  previous 
two  decades,  but  whose  parents  came  from  New  York  and  New  England.     In  the 
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1850  census,  32%  of  the  population  of  the  village  was  under  the  age  of  24  years, ^ 
Those,  persons  who  had  been  born,  in  New  York  made  up  the  next  largest  group, 
28%,  with  8%  born  in  Pennsylvania,  7%  born  in  Ohio,  5%  born  in  England,  and  4% 
born  in  Vermont.    The  reipaining  15%  were  born  in  several  other  states, 
several  Europeain  countries,  £Uid  Canada. 

The  First  School 

In  the  winter  of  1830-31,  the  basement  of  Niles  Snl^th's  store  became; 
the  location  of  the  first  school  in  the  village  6 f  Constantihe.    Thomas  Charles- 
ton, a  clerk  in  the  store,  began  the  classes.    The  first  separate  schoolhouse 
was  built  in  1831  near  the  southeast  corner  of  tfee  intersection  of  Third  and  , 
South  Washington  Streets,  and  until  churches  were  built  several  years  later, 
this  small  wooden  frame  building  also  served  as  a  general  meeting  house.  In 
1847,  the  second  school  building  was  erected  at  the  same  location.     In  1849 # 
twelve-month /attendance  became  a  requir^ent  for  several  yeajrs.    The  earliest 
schools  in  the  farming  area  surrounding  Cpnstantine  were  onej-ro6m  log  cabins 
with  crude  floors  and  poor  lighting.    These  schools  were  usually  built  at  the 
intersection  of  two  roads  where  children  could  walk  to  them  from I  all  , 

directions.  '  y 

Teachers  in  country  Schools,  as*weil^as  those  in  the  village,  were 
not  well-trained  and  were  certainly  poorly  paid.    It  has  been  reported  by  local 
residents  that  male  teachers  received  about  $15  per  month  plus  board  while 
wanen  usually  did  not  receive  more  than  $5  per  month  plus  board  for  like 
service.    This  discrimination  in  teaching  salaried  continued  for  many  years. 
In  1876,  school  records  indicated  that  school  was  held  for  eight  months  and  that 
men  teachers  received  $44  per  month  in  salary  while  the  more  numerous  women 
teachers  received  only  about  $16  per  month  (History  of  St.  Joseph  County, 
Michigan,  1877,        114)  .    A  teacher •s  duties  included  sharpening  quill  pens/ 
cleaning  and  heating  the  building,  and  thrashing  miscreants  when  necessary. 
The  rural  schools  were  frequently  interrupted  by  winter  snow,  spring  planting, 
crop  tending  in  summer,  and  harvest  in  the  fall.    Life  in  the  village  school  was 
more  regular,  however,  and  offered  a  broader  range  of  sxibjects  than  the  usual 
"thre^  R's"  of  the  rural  schoolhouse.  , 
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PROSPERITY  AND  DECLINE  AS  A  TRADING  CENTER,  1850^1970 


Continued  Prospe:^ty:  1850-1880 


"  -    By  1850  r  Constantinl§^had  be'come  established  as  a  regional  trading  , 
center,  serving  the  surrounding  farming  country •    The  St.  Joseph  River  brought 
prosperity?  large  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  moved  from  the  Barry  warehouse 
downriver  to  Lake  Michigan;  returning  vessels  carried  a  variety  of  goods  for 
sale  l66aHy.    Business  boomed  and' peopife  dreamed  of  the  day  when.  Cons  tan  tine 
would  be "a  Regional  metro^lis^    Considerable  effort, was  expended  to  advertise 
the  atjtractive  residential'  lots,  the  water  power  for^  industry,  the  commercial 
potential,  and  the  transportation  available.    This  latter  factor  was  to  play 
a  key  role  in  Constantine's  future.  > 

Early  on,  local  people  recognized  a  need  foridncreasing  the  trams- 
portation  services  of  Constantine.    Plans  for  a  railroad  between  Constantine 
and  Niles  had  been  halted  by  the  economic^  cfash  of  1837.    The  charter  held  by 
the  railroad  stated  that  ttfe  railroad  was  to  make  the  St.  Joseph  River  a  point 
on  its  line,  and  the  people  of  Constantine  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
railroad  would  pass  through  their  village,  thefreby  strengthening  the  already 
well  established  east-west  traffic  flow.    But  as  some  historical  jac counts 
have  suggested,  the  people  of  Constantine  "were . caught  harping,"  and  the  » 
railroad  was  built  through  White  Pigeon,'  four  miles  south  of  Constantine  in 
1851. 

Another  acclSrunt  gave  John  Barry  credit  for  discouraging  the  location 
of  the  rail  line  through  Constantine.    His  opposition. while  serving  his  final 
term  as  governor  of  Michigan  is  recalled  in  the  following  description: 

When  legislators  decided  to  rvin  the  rail  line  ^ 
through  Constantine,  along  a  route  from  Toledo 
to  Chicago,  Governor  Barry  was  opposed,  saying, 
*    •  "Hell,  no!    I'd  rather  be  a  king  among -hogs 

than  a  hog  among  kings."    And^the  rail  line 

was  run  through  White  Pigeon. f  '  ^ 

«»'■'. 


•  Personal  communication  tb  author  from  a  life-long  resident  of 
Constantine,  Miy  2,^1973./ 
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If  this  account  is  accurate^  then  perhaps  Barry  might  have 
been  interested  in  preserving  Constantiate  as  a  small  village  in  which  he  was 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  resident.     He  might  have  opposed  the  establish 
ment  of  the  railroad  through  Constantine  in  order  to'  protect  his  successful 
grain  shipping  business  on  the  St^  Joseph  River.     If  tonstantirie  had 
developed  as  a  major  rail  shipping  point,  it -is  likely  that  Barry  would  have 
found  himself  challenged  by  other  entrepreneurs  for  the  leadershii>  of 
Constantine . 

Later  Barry  apparently  persuaded  the  railroad  cpmpany  to  comply  * 
'With  the  conditions  of  its  charter  and  to  construct  a  spur  line  Srom  White 
^  Pigeon  to  Constantihe.    While  serving  as  governor,  Barry  was  reported  to  have, 

made  use  of  the  railroad  spur  line  to  return  to  his  honte  from  the  state 
,    capital  ii>  Lansing.  ,  *  ^^^L--^ 

Undoubtedly,  other  towns  in  southern  Michigan-  were  disappointed  as 
well  when  they  were  bypassed  by  the  railroad,  but  Constantine  surely  suffered 
^  a  shock  because  of  the  already  existing  commerce ^which  was  dependent  on 

transportation  facilities.  'Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  during  the 
next  decade  to  obthin  an  east-west  rail  route  through  Constantine,  and  the 
village  never  gained  a  position  in  the*  new  mainstream  of  commercial  transporta- 
tion.    For  a  ni:imber^of  years,  local  businesses  made  special  efforts  to  accomo-. 
'date  to  the  new  railroad  through  White  Pigeon.    The  proprietor  of  one  of 
Constantine's  several  hotels  drove  an  "elegant  omnibus"  to  White  Pigeon  each 
morning  to  make  c6nnection  with  the  seven  o'clock  train  to  Chicagq.     He  also 
drove  his  guests  to  the  local  station  in  Constantine  (Constantine  Mercury, 
ijune  6,  1865  and  August  17,  1865).  , 

Efforts  to  obtain  an  east-west  rail  line  through  Constantine  were 
made  at  least  as  late  as  18691     In  1865/  local  citizens  attempted  to  secure 
*  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  right-of-way,  and  in  1869,  they  oiffered  the  Michigan  - 
Central  Railroad  a  $50,000  loan  if  the  company  would  run  its  line  through 
Constantine  Tbwnship;  the  offer  was  declined.     Having  failed  to  secure  an  east- 
west  railroad  'through  Constantine,  citizens  made  an  effort  to  develop  the 
spur  from  White  Pigeon  as  far  north  Ss  Kalamazoo.     This'effort  was  eventually 
successful,  and  for  many  years  the  Michigan  Southern  operated  two  trains  north* 
and  one  south  daily  through  Constantine.     This  line  provided  Constantine  with 
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sufficient  service  for  passenger  travel  north  and  south  and  With  transportation  . 

for  loc^l  commodity  needs.     But  Constantine* s  days  as  a  regional  shipping  point 

weire  Brawing  to  a  close. 

i^The  U.S.  Census  of  1860  revealed  that  the  population  of  the  villaige 

had  increased  by  17%  from  1850  to  1860.    During  this  decade,  however,  there 

was  a  net  loss  of  residents  who  possessed  capital  for  investment.^  ^Moreover,, 
a  decrecfse  in  shipping  had  occurred  (State  of  Michigan  Census,  1854,  pp,  335- 
338).     In  1839-40,  the  local  flour  mill  had  processed  25,000  barrels  of  flour  ^ 
and  employed  20  persons.    By  1853,  Cdnstantine  had  two  flour  mills,  which 
produced  a  total  of  4,000  barrels  and  empfbyed  bnly  six  persons.     It  is 
apparent  that  the  f lour^dustry  was  a  victim  of  the  change  in  transportation 
brought  on  by  the  railroads.  ^ 
^         "     •   While  flour  production  declined,  wheat  production  continued  to  grow. 
By  1874,  there  were  148  farms  in  Constantine  Township  averaging  134,  acres;  3,802 
acres  in  Constantihe  Township  were 'planted  with  wheat,  an  increase  from  1,609 
acres  in  1854 J    Yield  per  acre  had  dropped,  however^  from  13.8  bushels  per 
acre  in  , 1854  to  10.6  bushels  *peic  acre  in  1874,  suggesting  perhaps  that  the 
soil  was  already  becoming  depleted  from  contpinuous  planting  in  wheat 
(History  of  St.  Joseph  County Michigan,  1877,  p.  114).    Along  with  wheat, 
corn,  sheep  and  hogs  were  raised,  and  the  ^rea  was  known  for  producing  a 

higpti  quality  woof. 

By  the  mid-1860s ,  Con^anti'ne  was  beginning  tp^adjust  to  the  loss  of 

its  importance  as  a  shipping  point  on  the  St.  Joseph  River.    The  Constantine 

Hydraulic  Company  was  organized  to  cSn^l^ruct  dams  and  improve  wate'r  pjpwer 

facilities  on  the  St.  Joseph  and  Fawn  Rivers.    A  dam  across  the  St.  Joseph 

was  completed  in  1873  and  included  a  canal  on  each  side  of  the  river.  During 

l!his  pei:^od,  local  industry  included  sawmills,,  flour  mills,  foundries,  farm 

impfement  factories,  a  woolen  ipill,  furniture  faqtories,  a  brewery  and  a 

distillery.    «  :  ^ 

Although  its  importance  in  shipping  had  declined,  Constantine  con- 
tinued as  a  retail  market  placp  for  the  region.     In  1860  thqre  were  seven  dry 
goods  stores,  six  clothing  outlets,  four  hotels,  two  groceries,  a  silver- 
smith, a  book  shop,  two  hardware  stores, )and  a  Daguerrian  artist  among  others. 
Constantine  was  also  'enough  of  a  regignaaT^market  pJLace  for  the  Mercury  to 
piablish  periodically  the  current  buy  and  sell  bid  prices  for  various  farm 
commodities  in  the  manner  of  a  commodity  exchange.  '  . 


That  the  town*  was]"  growing  was  also 'evident  in  housing  construction. 
'^^^  Constantine  Mercury  reputed  at  least  36  houses  scheduled  for  construction 
■auring  the  summer  of  1861.    From  1860  to- 1875, -successful  ifterchantfs  built  • 
many  of  the  largest  homes  ib  Constantine.    The  Italian  Revival  style  was 
preferred,  having  replaced  th6  Greek  Revival  after  1860.    Most  of  these  homes  ' 
remain  to^ay  as  a  reflectiojn  of-  that  period  of  commercial  prosperity. 

The  First  Nationajl  Bank  of  Constantine  was  organized'  in  1864  and 
continued  as  Constantine 'a  x^njiv  b^nk  until  1894,  when  the  Commercial  State 
Bank  was  organized.    ,In  19215,  the'tj^o  banks  wejre  consolidated  to  form  the  First 
Commercial  Savings  Bank  of  Cqnstantine .    Sine©  that  time  the  bank  has  grown 
to  include  six  branch  offices;  more  recently,  the  home  office  was  moved  to 
Cassopolis.  i  /  „  • 

Water  Street,  ad^acenl;  to  .the ^  river,  supplied  the  needs  of  most 
of  .the  area  residents.     It  lis  reported  that  Saturday  bf ought  so  many  shoppers 
into  the  village  that  some  j  experienced  dif^ficulty  ih  finding  a  vacant  spot 
c^t  one  ,of  the  many  hitching  rails  located  alpng  the  business  district. 
Salo(^ns;  numbering  from  seven  to  thirteen,  flourished  along  Water  Street 
to  serve  tl|e  farmers  and  boatmen.    The  flow  of  intoxicating '  fluids  was 
sufficient  to  support  a  brtew^ry  and  distillery  locally  for  many  years.  C> 
This  flow  was^  appar^ently  ajLso  sufficient  to  create  con3iderable  public 
concern.    Water  Street  bec^e  an  undesirable  place  for  women  anSh^ldren 
to  shop,  and  this  promoted  the  construction' of  Several  stores  along       •  . 
Wash-xn^ton  Street,  near  thfe  intersectiqn  of  Watei^jftreet  (Dowty,  1967,  p.  '79)  ■ 
Worrying,  about  tl\e  lack  of  public  order  due  to  drunkenness,  the  editor  of 
the  Constantine  newspapef  Was  moved  in  1865  to  declare  that  "more  drunken  men' 
were  seen  on  the  streets  and  they  were  drunker"  than  he  had  s.een  in  a  long 
time.     He  criticized  local  authorities  for  permitting  such  a  condition. 

The  problem  apparently  had  persisted  ih  Constantine  for  a  number  of 
years.     In  aVrayer  delivejred  during' a  sermon  in  1850.  at  the  First  Methodist  * 
Church  of  Constantine,  Elder  Flavius  ^.  Little john,  a  circuit  rider,  jurist  ' 
and  historical  wri^et,  offered  the  following:  •  ^ 
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Oh,  Lord  I  there  is  great  wickedness  and  much  ' 

drunkenness  in  our  young  and  rising  towns; 
'      Therefore,  0  Lord,  we  cr^tve  Tny  blessing. 

Now  Milwaukee,  'justf  sprung  up^  is  bad;  Chicago, 
^another  mushroom,  is^^worse^    Yet  do  Thou, 
'Lord,  bless  and  improve  them.    Thqn  th^e  is 

Michigan  City,  a  place  of  sand  and  whiskey, 

and  LaPorte  of  mud  and  wickedness;  and  indeed 

they  need  Thy  blessing.    And  there  is  South 
^  .  Bend,  and  also  NilQp,*  which  think  themselves 

rigiiteous,  but  a;pQ,,^ll  of  rumholes  and  <^ 
'"^       rottenness.    I/5rd,^^y  need  Thy  blessing. 

And  thorfe*!^ Miahawaka  which  boasts  itself 

somethigfig,  but  has  nothing  but  self'- 

righteousness%    Good  Lord,  open  its  .eyes, 

that  it  may  receive  Thy  blessing.    Then  we  .         '  ^ 

^     '  have  Elkhart  and  Bristol  and  Mottv^lle — 

little  things  b.ut  wicked.    Do,  Lord,  bless      ^  ' 

them.    And  lastly,  then,  dear,  good  Lord, 

even  bless- Constantino,  where  Governor  Barry        '  •  ^ 

sells  whiskey  at" three  cents  a  glass 1  Amen. 

(Smits,  1928) .  .  «  , 

It  is  likely  that  public  intoxication  was  a) problem  then,  but  there  was 
probably  anoth^  motivation  for  Little john's  sermon.  He  had  campaigned 
unsuccessfully  against  Barry  in  the  gubernatorial  race  of  18'49-50. 

By  the  1860s,  tlie  merchants  had  clearly  assumed  the  .most  prominent 
position  in  the  community.    The  local  economy  was  built  around  retail  trade 
with  village  residents  and  with  farmers.    The  retail  trade  section  of  the 
village  was  the  hub  of  activity,  and  the  merchants  and  bcUikers  provi\3ed  most  o^ 
the  leadership  for  the  community.    Merchants  were  usuallyyelected  to  the 
school  board  and  to  local  government  offices.    Their  influence  helped  to 
maintain  a  strong  belief  in  industriousness  and  free  enterprise,  and  especially 
in  hard  work.    It  was  common- for  a  shopkeeper^  to  open  his  store  at  seven 
o'clock* in  the  morning  ^d  to  remain  open  until  sev(tfn  or  eight  in  the  evening 
and  until  ten  o'clock  on  Satujeday  Evening.    Such  demonstrations  of  h^rd  Work 
and  long  hours  were  justified  by  the  profitability  of  the  independent  merchant* 
business.    Most  successful  people  in  town  and  the  more  succes^i^l  fafmors  of 
the  area  professed  a  belief  ,^fr^quentiy  recounted,  of  the  primary  importance 
of  hard  work.    Work  wa^  good  for  you  and  it  kept  you*  "out  of  troubfle^. " 
Anyone  who  gained  a  rep'Citation  as  a  *'hard  worker,"  whatever  his  occupation, 
held  the  respect  of  his  neighbors  and  gained  a  measure  of  security  in  the 
coiranunity  as  a  "good"  citizen.  ^ 
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AqriggltujcQ  and  Industrialiaation 

During  the  oecond  half  of  the  ninuteonth  century,  southwestorn 

Michigan  was  known  as  a  grain  producing  region.    Whejit,  the  main  crop,  was 

grown  and  transported  to  distant  mark^tc  by  rail.    Over  the  years,  this 

continuous  one-crop  faxrming  lowered  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  an^ wheat 

production  declined.    The  lure  of  ittore  fertile  faxrmland  in  the  western 

territories  caused  many  farmers  to  pack  up  and  move  on  to  "greener  pastures."  ^ 

« 

Their  exodus  was  part  6f  the  broad  and  sweeping  changes  which  were  occurring 
in  America  following  the  Civil  War.    The  railroads  were  pushing  west, 
follo!(5?ed  by  waves  of  settlers  continufng  the  search  for  the  prized  lands  of  * 
the  western  frontier.    Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  loWa,  Nebraska  and 
the  Far  West  territories — all  weto  attractive  to  those  who  had  been  less 
successful  in  Michigan.    The  northern  counties  of  Michigan  were  filso  beinig 
settled,  and  some  of  Constantine's  residents  were  attracted  to  the  oppor- 
tunities in  logging  and  mining  which  that  region  offere4  as  well.^  From 
1880  to  1920,  mciny  farms  in  St.  Joseph  and  Cass  Counties  were  deserted;  by  , 
1920,  only  half  as  many  farmers  remained  to  work  thfe  land  as  had  done  so 
'70  years  before.  • 

The  farmers  who  remained  enlarged  their  holdings  by  purchasing  the 
land  of  those  who  movqd  farther  west.    As  wheat  production  declined,  other 
crops  were  introduced  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  farm  economy.     By  1929, 
the  chief  cash  crops  were  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes,  in  that  order- 
\  Dairying,  poultry  raising,  and  vegetable  growing  were  also  becoming 
xmportant..     Several  areas  of  "muck,"  a  dark  peat-like  soil  found  in  low 
regions,  were  cultivated  during  the  1920s  and  1930s^  for  growing  peppermint 
and  spearmint  as  cash  crops.    For  several  years,  this  area  led  the  nation  in 
the  production  of  mint  oil,  which  is  used'as  a* food  additive. 

The  decline  in  faming  in  the  region  after  1880  was  paralleled  ^ 
by  decreasing  services  available  to  the  farmer  and  decreasing  mercantile  f 
trade  in  Cons tan tine.     Whi^e  few  businesses  failed,  those  that  remained  were 
able  to  eke  out^ only  enough  profit  to  maintain  a  modest  living  for  the  owners. 
Most  of  the  shop  buildings  on  Washington  Street  are  still  operating  today  as  re- 
tail  businesses,  but  the  older  retail  block  along  Water  Sti'eet  currently  houses 
less  than  half  the  number  o£  businesses  which  flourished  at  the  turn  of  thc^ 
century.' 
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Bruce  Catton's  autobiography,'  Waiting  for  .the  Morning  Tr.ain,  de^ 
scribes  how  his  father  moved^rpm  Constaiitine  to  Benzie,  Michigan,  during  this 
period.  ^  ^ 
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Constantine  was  also  transformed  by  the  forces  of  industrialization 
Which  were  sweeping  America  in  the  last  years  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
fijCst  half  of  the  present  century.    The  transformation  in  rural  life  during 
the  first  half  of  thT^^twenClneiA  century  is  probably  greater  in  its  conse- 
quences than  all  the  changes  which  had  oeeurr^  -pgavious^y^-iirHtoerica' s  history. 
Changes  in  transportation,  communication/  mechanization/  scientific  farming/ 
ijnd  farm  organization  have  all  conjtributed  to  alter  the  way  of  life  in  rural 

'communities.    The  truck  and  automobile  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
obtain  supplies  and  equipment  from  distant  points  and  to  get  his  products 
to  market  in  less  time  and  in  better  condition.    Motor  vehicles  permitted  the 
fcirmer  to  be  ^in  closer  contact  with  the  .greater  cultural  variety  of  the  cfity. 
Dependence  on  Constantine  as  a  mairket  place  declined.    Local  industry  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  complete  attention  of  local  farmers/  and  a  shift  in  the 
type  of  industry  locating  in  Constantine  began  about«1900.    The  local' foundry/ 
brewexry/  aftd  farm  implement  factory  closed  and  were  replaced  by  a  paper 
factory/  two  casket  factoriies/  and  a  creamery.    Blacksmiths/  harness  makers/ 
and  wagon  manufacturers  were  replaced  by  the  automobile  service  station  and 
auto  dealer.     Two  former  residents  built  automobiles  in  the  village;  one 
in  1913/  and  a  second  in  1920-21. 

The  coming^  of  the  automobile  produced  many  changes  in  the  way  farm 
tasks  were  accomplished.     In  191Q/  most  butter  was  churned  on  the  farm.  By 
1940,  milk  production  had  doub;Led/  but  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  butter 
was  churned  on  the  farmw    Truc'ks  hauled  the  milk  to  the  creameries/  saving 
the  farm  family  many  hours  of  toil.    The  Constantine  Co-operative  Creamery/ 
which  began  in  1915/  was  organized  to  serve  the  farmers  of  Constantine 
Township*.    Over  the  years  the  company  has  grown  while  the  nximber  of  local 
dairy  farms  has  decreased.    As  a  consequence/  its  field  of  operation  has 
enlarged  far  beyond  Constantine  Township/  as  far  ^lOj^th  as  Paw  Paw  and  Lansing/ 
east  to  Hillsdale/  dnd  south  into  Indiana.    Of  .the  900  farmers  presently 
shipping  raw  milk  to  the  creamery/  only  about  15  aire  locatied  in  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  Constantine  Township. 

Because  the  costs  of  milk  production  rose  drastically  while  the 
price  received  for  milk  did  not,  most  dairy  farmers  switched  to  raising  beef 
or  quit  farming  altogether.    Many  who  converted  to  raising  beef  found  that 

«  to  be  unprofitable  as  well  because  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the 
larger  operations  in  the  western  states.    Hogs/  however/  require  less  acreage  ^ 
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per  head  than  do  cattle,  and  the  smaller  farms  in  ,this  soction  of  Michigan, 
as  contrasted  to  .  the  largo  grazing  ranges  6f  the  western  beef  production  areas,# 
are  more  suited  to  raising  hogs.    Consequently #.  between  JL960  and  1970,  (Tic>st 
local  beef  producers  switched  to  raising  hogs.    The  hogs  are  fattened  on 

.    corn*  sold  on  the  hoof  and  shipped  to  Kalamazoo  and  other  cities • 

The  Constantine  Co-Op  Inc.  was  formed  in  1920  as  a  feed  mill  supplying 
feed  grains,  farm  supplies,  chemicals,  and  a  feed  grinding  and  mixing  service 

,^  to  farmers  within  a  radius  of  12  miles  of  Constantine*  (Figure  6)  ♦    The  Co-Op 
currently  is  owned  by  about  ICQ  common  stock  holders,  but  does  not  restrict 
business  to  members  only.     In  1972,  the  Co-Op* had  total  sales  of  $710,654. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  that  amount  Were  accounted  for  by  feales  of  grains, 
mostly  corn  and  wheat,  which  were  subsequently  shipped  away  from  the  Constantine 
area  by  truck.    Purchases  of  feed  grains  and  seed  by  hog  farmers  and  feed  drying 

services  accounted  for  the  remainder  of  the  total  sales  of  the  Co-Op. 

Local  industries  probably  employed  no  more  than  350  persons  at  any 
time  from  1900  to  1970,    The  creamery,  the  casjcet  factories,  and  the  paper 
products  factory  were  the  major  employers  with  50  to  8X)  workers  each.  For 
those  who  remained  in  Constantine  during  the  early  1900s  and  who  no  longer 
derived  a  livelihood  from  agriculture,  the  choice  was  to  migrate*- from  the 
area  or  to  search  for  work  in  other  fields.     By  the  late  1920sr,  residents  of 

*the  area  w&re  beginning  to  commute  ^^^hree  Rivers  and  Sturgis  for  employ-  ^ 
ment  in  factories.    For  the  young,      job  outside  the  community  often  led  to 
a  permanent "tnove  away  from  the  hometown  in  order  to  live  closer  to  work. 

The  dry  goods  stores,  groceries,  butcher  shops,  bakery,  and  other 
businesses  remained  active  until  th^e  decade  following  World  War  II.     As  in 
most  small  rural  towns  in  the  Midwe^,  the  business  district  of  Constantine 

'>Lost  out  in  the  competition  with  the  large  shopping  facilities  available  in. 
and  around  larger  cities.     Improved  prosperity,  coupled  with  modern  auto- 
mobiles and  highways,  enabled  the  rural  dweller  to  travel  to  the  city  to  shop. 
The  result  was  that  Constantine  lost  much  of  its  drawing  p^wer  as  a  regional 
marketplace.    Two  hardware  stores  continue  to  operate;  two* supermarkets  have 
sprung  .up  on  the  edge  of,  town;  a  jeweler,  an  auto  parts  store,  a  dry  goods 
store,  women's  and  lAen's  clothiers,  a  barber  shop,  a  cafe,  two  saloons, 
several  filling  stations  and  a  bank  are  also  among  the  current  businesses. 
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The  history  of  one  of  the  local  businessmen,  Robert  T.  Weir^  is 
evidence  of  the  industrial  changes  in  the  ^)'illage•    Weir  began  the  production 
of  wrapping  paper  in  the  1890s  in  the  '^old  brewery,"  located  near 'the  old 
Carbolite  foundry  •^S<ffhe  *|straw-inill,"  as  It  was  locally  called  because  of  the 
production  of  wrapj)ing  paper  made  from  Straw  purchaled  from  local  farmers , 
was  closed  by  Weir  about  1900  when  he  constructed  a  dam  on  the  Fawn  River 
and  built  a  new  paper  factory.    Weir  continued  productic^  of  wrapping  paper 
until  1917 r  when  the  factory  began  producing  chip  board  and  stock  for  food 
containers.     In  1923,  the  American  Can  Cggip^ny  leased  the  plant  from  Weir, 
continuing  production  of  the  same  lines  and  adding  the  production  of  .  , ' 

packaging  stock  for  dress  boxes. 

During  most  of  this  ^period,  the  paper  fafctory  employed  60  to  30 
workers #  maintaining  steady  production ,^ employment ,  and  wages  even  during  the 
Depression.    The  American  Can  Company  Cjfyitinued  production  in  Constantine  until 
1951/  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Davies  Company.    The  Davies  Company  maintained 
production  of  the  same  paper  products  uhtil  1967,  when  the  plant  was  shut  down. 
The  factory  stood  idle  for  several  years  while  the  workers  sougjjt  employment 
in  nearby  cities  and  villages.  ..  . 

Labor  unions  did  not  exist  in  Constantine  when  Weir  opened  his 
paper  factory,  nor  for  many  years  af^er.    George  Bunch,  who  came  to  Constan- 
tine in  the  late  1930s,  is  credited  locally  with  having  a  key  role  in  initiating 
union  organization  in  the  village.     Bunch  led  an  effort  to  establish  a  local 
of  the  United  Paperworkeirs  in  the  American  Can  Company,  where  he  was  employed. 
Following  a  three-day  strike  by  workers  at- the  American  Can  Company,  the  local 
became  the  accepted  representative  of  the ^employees  in  the  company.  The 
organization  of  this  local  led  to  more  ^quali2jed  pay  and  better  working 
conditions  fo^?-^ployees . 

Unsuccessful  efforts  were  also  made  to  establish  trade  unions  at  the 
Constantine  Creamery,  which  employed  about  50  workers,  and  at  the  Drake  Casket 
factory,  which  employed  about  70  workers.    Many  of  the  employees  and 
stockholders  at  the  creamery  were  farmers  related  by  family  ties.    The  strong  , 
sense  of  independence  among  this  group  of  workers  and  »the  large  number  of 
v/orkers  who  owned  stock  or  whp  were  related  to  individuals  who  owned  stock 
in  the  creamery  defeated  the  drive  for  union  organization.    The  Drake  Q&.Bket 
factory,  one  of  two  at  the  time  in  Constantine',  was  owned*  and  operated  by  a 
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local  family  ^who  were  strong  kuppcfrtjers  of  the  Republican  Party  and  who  were 
opposed  to  union  organization.    Efforts  to  organize  workers  at  thi^  factory  i 
were  not  successful. 

During  the  1940s/  unionizing  efforts  were  successful  at  the  creamery 
and  at  the  Venetian  blind  factory  which,  by  then,  had  replaced  the 
Constantine  Casket  Company.    Drake  Casket  factory  has  continued  to  operate 
without  union  organization,  though  ia  recent  years  only  abouf  15  workers  have 
been  employed.  *  »  , 

The  Depression 

.        '  ' 

Most  residents  recall  the  years  of  the** Great  Depression  as  a  period 

when  other  parts  of  the  state  and  nation  suffered  heavily  while  Constantijje 

was  spared.    The  Depression  struck  haxder  in  the  northern  lower  peninsula  and 

in  the  upper  peninusla  of  Michigan,  where  the  soils  are  thin  and  sandy  and 

farming  was  a  more  marginal  enterprise.     Unlike  some  parts  of  the  Midwest 

J  ^  '  v    •  •  • 

during  the  1920s  and  1930s,  southern  Michigan  was  not  affected  by  drought; 

farm  prpduction  continued  at  nearly  normal  levels  during  this  period.  The 

food  processing Ts^per,  and  casket  making  industries  of  the  village  were  less 

affected  by  the  economic  slowdown  than  we^e  the  automobile  industries  of 

Detroit.    The  out-migration  of  the  earlier  decades  was  halted  as  more  people 

chose  to  remain  in  Constantine  to  weather  the  storm,  thus  accounting  for 

much  of  the  nearly  10%  population  growth  from  3?930  to  1940. 

The  lesser  impact  of  the 'Depression  in  Constantine  had  some 
long-term  consequences,  hov/ever.    -Many  parts  of  the- Midwest  experienced 
widespread  poverty  which  was  in  part  blsimed  on  the  Republican  Party  and 
which  resulted  in  popular  shifts  to  Progressivism*     Such  was  not  the  case  in 
sout;hwestern  Michigan,  where  support  for  the  Repiiblican  Party  remained  strong. 
Nor  was  there  ever  a  popular  belief  in  state  or  federal  assistance.  Because 
widespread  poverty  did  not  occur,  tjie  long  existing  belief  in  self- 
reliance  was  not  questioned.    Poverty  was  still  blamed  on  a  lack  of  industry 
and  overindulgence,  not  on  a  maladjustment  of  the  economy. 

During  this  period^  federal  subsidies  through  the  WPA  helped  many 
small  communities  develop  and  install  water  and  sanitary  sewer  systems. 
Constantine ' s  political  leadership  was  solidly  Republican  at  that  time  and 
was  reluctant  to  participate  in  any  Democratically  sponsored  programs.  Thus,^ 
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no  WPA  sponsored  water  or  sewer  projects  Were  conducted  in  Con^tantine, 
^although  several  minor  road  surfacing  prpje<fts  werQ  completed  on  village 
streets.    Years  later  the  village  was  xequired  to  undertake  an  expensive 
program  to  develop. water  and  sewer  facilities  due  to  state  and  federal 
standardization,  and  many  residents  recalled- with  regret  the  earlier 
decision  not  to  participate  in  the  construction  of  the  public  works  system 
when  costs  were  lower. 

Although  there  were  few  WPA  projects  in  the  village,  some  men  were 
able  to  find  employment  on  WPA  sponsored  highway  construction  in  nearby 
areas.    A  locally  generated  public  project  was  also  conducted  when  a  benevo- 
lent'^physician,  Dr.  Sweetland,  donated  a  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
school  for  a  sports  stadium.    He  then  encouraged  those  who  were  unable  to 
pay  for  his  professional  services  to  "work-out"  their  debts  by  helping  to 
build  the  stadium,  which  was  Constructed  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  bowl  with 
earthen  embankments.    The  stadium  remains  today,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
area,  serving  the  athletic  programs  of  the  Constantine  Public  Schools. 

Economic  Change;  1960-1970 

The  relative  stability  of , industrial  production  in  the  village 
throughout  the  first  half  of  this  century  is  evident  in  employment  figures; 
the  creamery  employed  about  50  to  60  workers?  the  paper  factory,  under 
various  owners,  employecSMu.tiX' 80  workers;  the  two  casket  factories  each 
employed  40  to  60  workers,  and  the  Venetian  blind  factory  continued  to 
employ  nearly  50  persons.    This  stability  was  disrupted  in  the  1960s,  a 
decade  which  began  a  period  of  economic  slowdown  for  Constantine. 

Besides  the  closing  of ^ the  former  Weir  plant  operated  by  the  Davies 
Company,  production  at  the  Drake  Casket  factory  was  reduced  tq  cibout  1^ 
workers,  and  the  Venetian  blind  factory  ceased  operations.    An  exception  was 
the  creamery,  which  continued  to  expand  until  its  work  force  nvimbered  almost 
100  by  the  end  of  the  1960s*    Even  so,  by  1970  the  total  industrial  work 
force  in  the  village  had  decreased  from  nearly  350  to  150. 

This  decline  in  industrial  capacity  in  Constantine  during  the  1960s 
was  matched  by  a  rapid  growth  in  the  mobile  home  and  recreational  vehicle 
industry  centering  around  Elkhart,  Indiana,  beginning  in  the  mid-1950s.  The 
development  of  Elkhart  as  an  industrial  center  brought  economic  prosperity  to 
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the  Elkhart  area  and  to  the  area  of  the  Constantine  Piablic  School  District.  ^ 
The  sky  rocketing  growth  of  mobile  home  production  in  the  Elkhart  areao 
attracted  many  workers  who*  had  been  displaced  by  the  reduction  Of  industries  ^ 
in  Constantine.    They  believed  that  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in 
production  could  be  offset  by  the  high  wages  offered.    Thus,  no  significant 
economic  hardships  resulted  from  the  loss  of  local  industry,  as  most  workers 
were  able  to  shift  to  the  new  industry.    Rather,  the  significant  change  was 
that  these  workers  changed  their  place  of  employment  from  Constantine  to 
employment  in  industries  outside  of  Constantine.    This  new  stage  of  industrial 
growth  signalled  some  important  changes^  for  Constantine.    The  new  manufacturing 
operations  also  expanded  the  locally  oriented  view  of  the  residents  as  they 
commuted  out  of  their  village  for  employment.    The  infusion  of  new  jobs  with 
higher  pay  scales  for  workers,  and  the  in-migration  of  people  from  other 
areas  of  the  nation  brought  Constantine  ever  more  closely  in  contact  with  the 
outside  world.    Consequently,  new  ideas  and  beliefs  and ne^  life  styles 
were  introduced  as  the  locally  oriented  world  of  tli^e'  villagers  changed.  ^  . 

The  People 

yntil  1950,  the  people  of  Colistantine  had  been  a  fairly  homogenoi^ 
group  since  the  first  Yankee  settlers  arrivec}  in  182&.    The  village  popu- 
lation grew  slowly  after  th^  initial  rapid  influx  from  1830  to  1870  (Table  1). 
Many  of  the  current  residents  are  descendents  of  the  early  settlers, 
indicating  the  relatively  st^le  and  continuous  nature  of  the  population. 
The  decline  in  population  froin  1884  to  1910  and  the  small  increase  from  1910 
to  1930  'reflect  the  lesser  economic  fortunes  of  the  community  during  that 
period.     Boats  on  the  St.  Joseph  had  been  replaced  by  the  railroads  as  a 
means  of  shipping,  and  the  maiii  rail  line  bypassed  Constantino,  leaving  only 
a"  spur.    The  considerable  water!  power  available  from  the  St.  Joseph  meant 
that  some  industries  stayed  on  knA  others  were  added.    Never  dependent  upon, 
a  single  business  or  manufacturer,  Constantine  has  never  suffered  a 
severe  economic  setback,  such  as|  a  one-oompany  town  would  experience  if  that 
firm  departed  the  area.    The  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors  o^  the 
local  economy  were  not  severely  crippled  by  the  Depression  years, 
and  the  population  increased  by  nearly  10%  from  1930  to  1940.    The  period  from 
1950  to  1960  reflected  the  highest  growth  rate  for  any  decade  since  187,0,  and 
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was  a  result  of  the  rapidly  growing  mobile  home  and  recreational  vehicle 
industry  around  Elkhart,  Indiana.     Beginning  in  the  late  1950s,  this  industry 
produced  a  demand  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  production-line  workers. 
Migrants  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  particularly  Weist  Virginia 
made  up  a  large  proportion  of  its  work  force.    Most  of  these  families  were 
white  and  Anglo-Saxon,  much  like  the  original  sel^^lers.     The  majority  of 
these  "Southerners,"  as  they  wdre  called  locally,  did  not  live  in  the  village, 
but  chose  to  live  in  the  rural  area  nearby. 

Part  of  the  growth  of  this  period  was  obscured  by  the  number  of 
young  people  who  left;  to  go  to  college,  military  service/  nearby  cities  and 
more  distant  places.     The  proportion  of  young  adults  in  Constantine*s  popu- 
lation was  unusually  low  for  several  decades  after  1884,  while  the  proportion 
of  those  over  65  years  was  exceptionally  high  (Dowty,  1967).     Part  of  this 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Constantine  was,  for  many  y^ars,  a  place  to 
which  old  farmers  moved  when  they  retired  from  the  farm.     The  village 
population  continues  to  reflect  a  large  proportion  of  those  over  65  years  and 
a  small  proportion  of  those  under  30  years.     By, contrast,  the  surrpunding 

.      .  ■  .  — ^  _  :  : 

townships  contain  larger  proportions  of  those  under  30  years. 

The  reputation  of  Midwesterners  for  joining  social,  and  civic  organ- 
izations has  been  strongly  supported  in  Constantine.     In  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  Maccabees,  Grange,  Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Rebekah 
Lodfte,  Eastern  Star,  American  Legion,  Pythians,  and  Pythian  Sisters  were  all 
♦active  as  fraternal  and  publi,j::-minded  organizations.    Following  World  War  II 
some  of  these  organizations  became  less  active)  and  jiew  organ i25at ions  appeared 
to  take  their  place;  ,  Rotary  and  Rota!ry-Anns,  Jaycees  and  Jaycettes  are  among 
the  most  active  in  recent  years.     Church,  related  groups  have  also  c#flftehued 
to  be  active  for  men,  women,  and  youth.  ^ 

The  fraternal  and  civic  organizations  of  Constantine  have  consis- 
tently  provided  much  of  the  leadership  for  public  pro jects .     Fund  drives,  tre6 
plantings,  park  improvements ,  aid  to  needy  families,  support  of  scouting,  and 

youth  recreation  programs  are  among  the  most  frequent  activities.     Additional  . 

...  / 

associations  include  the  Band  Parents,  who  provide  support  for  the  music 

program  in  the  schools,  and  the  Athletic  Booisters,  who  support  the  athletic  ' 
programs  of  the  schools.     The  Swing  Club,  made  up  of  married  couples,  holds 
monthly  dance  parties.     Participation  in  social  activities  has  always  been 
a  means  to  demonstrate  togetherness  and  a  sense  of  community.     The  individual 
who  actively  participates  in  civic  projects  or  runs  for  local  political  office 

is  thought  to  have  demonstrated  his  responsibility  to  the  community. 
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Table  1 


POPULATION  OF  THE  VILLAGE  OP  CONSTANTINE 
AND  CONSTANTINE  TOWNSHIP,  MICHIGAN,  1835^  TO  1970 


Year 


1835 
1845 
1850 


1950 
1960 
1970 


Village 


N 


'  300 

760 

879 
1,290 
1,398 

1 , 346 
1,226 
1>244 

1,277 
1,259 
1,  384 

1 ,  514 
1,  710 
1,733 


%  Change 


153.3^ 

17.0 
^46.8 
8.4 

-  3.7 

-  8.9 
1.5 

2.7 

-  1.4 
9.9 

9.4 
12.9 
1.3 


Town&hip 


'^734 

1,007, 
1,115 
966 

795 
693 
666 

649 
730 
794 

797 
1,062 
1,363 


%  Cjiange 


27.1 
,10.7 

-17.7 
-12.8 
-  3.9 

-'2.6 
12.5 
,  8.6 

d.4 
33.2 
28.3 


Total  Pop. 


829 
1,494 

1,886 
2,405 
2,364 

1,141 
1,919 
1,910 

.1,926 
1,989 
2,178 

2,311 
2,772 
2,096 


Total 
%  Change 


44.5 

20.8 
27.5 

-  1.7 

-  9.4 
-10.4 

-  0.5 

0.8 
3.3 
9.5 

6.1, 
19.9 
11.7 


Sources:  Dowty,  1967,  pp.  55,  114,  153>  St.  Joseph  County  Census,  1850; 
Nineteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1970. 


.■^Percent  chajige  from  1835  to  1850. 
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Music  has  traditionally  served  as  a  focus  for  social  activities,  in 
Constantine-    Among  Constantine  •  s  social  organizations  were  two  bands  wfiich 
flourished  for  many  years.     The  Hull  and  Arnold  Quadrille  Band  operated" 
.from  1838  to  1885./  and  "played  all  over  Southern  Michigan  4nd  Northern  • 
^Indiana,  wherever  people  wanted  to  trip  the  light  fantastic"   (Smits,  1^28). 
Crossettes'  Silver  Band  was  widely  recogjnized  and  was  selected  to  perforrn  at 
the  cornerstone  laying  ceremony  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Lansing  in  1874- 
Other  musical  events  took  place  in  the  opera  house,  -vhich  was  built  in  1887 
and  which  served  the  community  for  many  years.    A  bandstand,  erected  in  the 
park/  provided  a  center  for* weekly  band  concerts  and  public  gatherings. 
A  strong  community  interest  in  music  was  established  during  the  early  period 
and  continues  to  the  present,  as  evidenced  by  local  support  of  the  High 
School  Band . 

Social  gatherings  also  are  usually  informal,  .including  baby 
showers,  wedding  showers,  merchandising  parties,  lounging  in  the  park/  bridge 
parties,  drinking  beer  at  the  local  tavern,  and  reunions  of  local  kinship- 
based  clans.     For  the  youth,  cruising  around  the  village  in  an  ai^tomobile  and 
playing  frisbee  in  the  park  "are  importayit  pastimes.     There  are  informal  "clubs 
which  meet  regularly  to  play  bridge  and  poker,  and  for  golfing,  bowling  and. 
basketball  games.    For  some  individuals/  most  non-work  time  is  scheduled 
around  such  gatherings.    At  the  other  extreme  are  those  v^o  choose  privacy  and 
isolate  themselves  whenever  possible  from  such  group  contacts.    Many  prefer 
to  socialize  with  only  a  few  close  friends  or  relatives/  and  still  others, 
choose  to  socialize  entirely  outside  of  the  community.  ■  \ 

Those  who  share  similar  intersts  are  brought  together  in  these 
social  groupings.     Those  who  work  together  are  frequently  involved  in  the 
same  recreational  activities.     Civic  organizations  provide  a  medium,  for 
public  service/  but  they  also  enable  members  to  make  claims  for-prestige. 
They  complement  the  occupational  roles  which  individuals  carry  out-^n  the 
community.     Those  wfith  higher  status  ranking  in  the  community  dominate  the 
rriembership  in  civic  and  fraternal  organizations.     By  contrast/  less  formal 
social  groupings  tend  to  be  recreation^oriented/  rather  than  serving  public 
needs.     They  offer  recreation  for  the  individual/  but  provide  less  prestige.  - 
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The  Newspaper 


The  newspaper  in  Constantine  has  always  been  regarded  as  am'  impor- 
tant part  of  the  community,  providing  a  regular  news  souirb^e  arid  continuous 
support  for  the  commercial  ^hd,  industrial  sect6rs  oiT^he  vrStJCagei    It  has 
long  had  a  reputation  for  quality  ^nd  has  provided  a  measute  of  status  to  the 
community.    While  most  residerjts  fondly  recall  tl^ newspaper  as  an  important  , 
•  element  in  the  earlidr  history  of  Constantine,  few  are  aware  if  the  many 
changed  in  'namea  and  owners  which  have  occurred,  and  its  history  has  never 
been  clearly  established  in  public*  documents.    The  St.  Joseph  County  Adver- 
/tiser^  which  had  supported  the/whigs/  was  piSl^sUhed  in  nearby  CQhtrevilji.e 
^frcHn  1845  to  1851.    At  that  time,  the , newspaper  Ws  purchased  by  Messeurs 
Hull  and  Farquar  and  moved  to  Cpnstatntine,    Later  m  the  same  year,  Farquar^ 
left  the  partnership,  and  the  paper  was  published  by  Levi  T.  Hull-  ufttil  his 
death  in  1898*.  '  / 

The  history  of  this  newspaper  in  later-  years  included  several  name 
I    changes  under  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Hull  and  succeeding  publishers.  From 
1851  to  1858,  the  newspa|)dr  was  published  as  the  Constantine  Weekly  Mercury 
and  St. > Joseph  County  Advertiser.    Fronta858  to  1861,  the  newspaper  continued 
under  the  banner  of  the  Constantine  Weekly  Mercury.    From  1861  to  1870,  the 
the  publication  name  was  listed  as  the  ConstaA^ibine  Mercury  and  St.  Joseph 
^  Adve^ytiser  .     In  1870  the  newspaper  resumedi  its  former  name  the  Con?eS!itine 
^'Weekly  Mercury  and  St.  Joseph  County  Advertiser,  until  a  fife  destroyed  ^he 
shop  in  1874.     Following  a  rebuilding  of  the  printing  facilities,  the  news- 
paper resumed  in  1874  under  the  banner  of  the  St.  Joseph  County  A^ifertiser  <' 
arid  Constantine  Weekly  Mercury  and  continued  publication  until  Hull  died  in 

1898.    For  several  years  following  his  death,  the  wife  and  son  of  Levi  T.  Hull 

<  *        .  /  *  * 

>  published  a  shoppejf's 'guide  wefekly  newspaper  titled  the  Items.  Publication, 

of  this  newspaper /ends^  during  World  War  I.    No  information  is  ava0ahle  to 
explain  the  many  name. changes  undey  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Hull. 


f 


.  in 
pegan  publis 


189'|  Clayton  and  Ear :|.e  Siemens  moved'  f  rom  Marcellus 
ling  Ithe  Constantine'  Record.    Following  Hull^s  deAth 


;?t.  JQfeeph  C(>unt^  AdV^rtisei:  and  Clonstfaintine  Weel^flly  MetgUr^> vifeS 


he^  Cleit^s  broth^yrs        i  combi^ned 


jwifeh  theif"  owTi 


lioja  was  nam^d  tjre\Adveri:iser-Reeord .    for  seve^all  yiaars'the-l 


jnewspajper.  jhhf 


Michi^^ri;,  an<^ 
in  1898,'  the 
Durchasfedl  by  ' 
ew  publiOa- 
brothers i 


operate*  the  AdvfertiNBer- Record  before  selling  to  Charles  Flint.,  who  was 


succeeded  by  Mr*^  llauk  and  Mr.  Foreman,  and  then  by  Kenn^h  Butler.     In  1931 
JoiJeph,Cox  purchased  the  newspaper  from  Butler  and  he  continued  to  publish 
under  the  banner  of  the  Advertiser-Record  until  February  of  1972,  when  the 
newspaper  was  sold  to  a  publisher  in  MarceAus,  Michigan.    Combined  with. the 
former  MTTbte  Pigeon  Pc^st,  the  newspaper  is  presently  named  the  St.  Joseph 
Count^y^ews .    The  paper,  which  is  currently  edited  by  Al  Grossman,  maintains 
offices  in  VJhite  Pigeon  and  provid'es  coverage  for  th^  entire  county.  ,  The 
publishers  have  continued  to  reflect  a  qounty-wide  focuS.  'Since  1851  the 
■paper  has  reflected  the  majority  political  sentiment  of  the  area  in  support 
of  the  Republican  Party.**  . 


Churches 


^The  earliest  r^eligious  services  in  Consteintine  were  conducted  by 
Reverend  Erastus  Felton,  a  Methodist  missionary,  ill  1830.     In  1848,  the 
First  Methodist  Church  constructed  its  first  building,  which  was  used  until 
lS78  when  the  present  churchy  the  United  Methodist  Church,  was  constructed. 
During  the  days  of  early  settlement,  the  Methodist  circuit  rider  was  an 
effective  ag^rrtT  spreading  Methodism  throughout  the  state.    The  well-defined 
central  organization  of  this  church,  with  bishops  and  supervisors  and 
assigned  pulpits mu^ai^have  been  a  primary  factor  in  its  slibsequent  growth. 
The  equalitarian  nature  of  the  service,  its  simplicity  and  emotional  spirit, 
and  the  doctrine  o^  "free  grace"'  have  had  consid^able  popular  appeal  and 
have  also  contributed  to  its  growth.  >^ 

A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  the  village  in  1832  and  continued 
--to  be  active  untJft^  1860.    Ai^ng  with  ptljer  churches,  the  Baptists  used  the 
schoolhouse  to  hold  services  for  several  years.    Because  the  several 
churches  used  the  schoolhouse,  one  congregation  was  frequen1:ly  forced  tJ>  v^it 
in  the  school  yard  for  another  church  group  to  complete  its  service.  < 

The  Presbytericin  Chur^  was  formed  in  the  village  in  1836.     It  is 
reported  that  the  earliest  members  were  Congregationalists  who  organized  the 


church  with  the  assistance  o  :  a  Pre^sbyterian  minister  frtiui 


Vi th  the '  under staifiding  that 


(db^istantitie  Mercury  and  St, 


when*  it  should  become  conve^ieu 


^wiith  father  Congregational  chur^Lhes,!  it  should  be  made  bojigro 


Josephjl  County  Ady 


rtiser,,  S^pt^ 


TLite  PXgeort, 
:  to  associate 
ationai" 

r  27,  1888, 
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p.  3).  ^  The- Presbyterian  church  members  voted  in  1888  to  merge  with  the 
Reformed  Church,  which  had  been  organjzed  in  1843  ^and  \\ad  attained  a  * 
membership^  of  145  by  1876.    Together  they  becaime  the  First  Congregational 


Church  ^hic>\  continues  to  be  active       present.     .  '  ^  ^  J' 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  organized  in  1866,  grew  steadily 
to  become  one  of ^ the  largest  church  groups  in  Constantine.    The  present  j 
church, IJjuilding  was  constructed  in  1874,  and  in  more  recent  years  the 
congregation  elected  to  ghange  the  name  to  Messiah.  J[*utheran,  Church*.  -Three 
addi^tional  churches.  Calvary  Bible  Church,  Trinity  United  Missionary         ^  ^ 
Church  j  and  ♦the  Full  Gospel  j^ss'embly^  have  l^een  located  in  the 'village  in" 
recent 'years'/    Several  unaffiliated  churches  as  weli  as  a  Brethren  and  a 
Baptist  Church  are  located  in  the  nearby  farming  axqas.  *  ^  - 

An  Episcopal  Church  was  formed  in  the  \^illage  in  1836,  but 
dissolved  several  years  la^er.     In  1886,  a  Christian  Sqience  .Church  was 
formed  and  cdinttinued  activities  until  shortly  after  the  tu^rn  of  the  century.. 
There  are  n<o  organized  Catholic  or  Jewish  religious  associations  in 
Constantine,  and  only  a  few  residents  ident^ify  themselves  with  either 
affiliation.  -  ^    •      «'  . 

The  Protestant  denominations,  in  Constantine  have  maintained  the 
christian  doctrines  as  powerful  influences  which  affect  much  of  the  life  -in 
Constantine.    Religious  affiliation  has  always 'beetn  identified  with  good 
citizenship  and  reputation';    Those  Who  attend  and  support  the  churches  have 
been  "influential  in  the  political,  educational,  economic  and  social 
organizations^pf  *  the  community      Most  organi»zations  integrate  Christian  ^ 
beliefs  into  their  philosophies  and  open^y^  profess  theih  as  fundamental 
organizational  principle's.  '  .  ^  * 

Members  of  the  Methodist ^  Congregational  and  Lutheran  churches 
have  consistently  had  strong  influence  over  school  operation  and  have  beeai"" 
most  often  associateld  with  tiro  commercial  ^nd  industrial  sectors,  '^^se 
who  are  detached  from  church  organizations  are  lessr likely  to  be  admitted  to 
the  groups  which  have  control  of  the  schools  ^njd  business  sections  of  the 
community.     .    ^ '  * 
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The  Schools 


In  1855,  the  first  brick  3Ghool  building  in  Constantino  was  erected 
near  th'e  location  of\^}\e  eax:lier  woodon  school  building.  Because  it  was  too 
agnail  to  acconmtodate  thei!^creasing  number  of  students,  the  brick  building 
was  sold  in  1867  and  subsequelntly  torn  down/   Three  houses  were 


constructed  on^the  same  location  from  the  remaining  bricks,  and  those  three 

identically  constructed  homes  stand  to  the  present  day  on  South  Washil^gton 

\ 

Street  as  reminders  of  one  of 'Constantine 's  earlier  schools.    The  nextx 
huijj^ing .|the  jUnion  Schjaol,  was^^ilt  jin  the  form  of  a  Qreek  Cross  at  the 
location.' of  the  present  Middle  School  on  Canaris  Street.    This  three-story 
building  was  prtDudly  proclaimed  by  residents  as  -the  most  "well  provided"  ^ 
structure  in  the  state.  ^ 

Students  from  the  nearby' f am  areas  * who  wished  to  continue  beyond  the 

eighth  grade  pame  to  the  Union  ScUool  with  the  village  children.  During  this 
period,  until  the  churches  were  able  to  build  permanent  large  structures,  the 
schoolTcontinCied  as  a  poblic. meeting  place  for  community  groups. 

Fqllow:i,ng  a  fire  in  1894  which  destroyed  the  top  floor,  the  school 
was- Remodeled  Ss  a  two-story  t^uilding.  V Then,  in  1926,  the  buildirtg  was 
almost  completely  destroyed* by  fire,  and  classes^^ere  conducted,  in.  churches' 
and  tWQ  store  buildings  until  the  new  brick  buiSKng  wad  completed  in  1927. 
This  new  building  lioused  all  12  grades  until  1952. 

From  1859  until  about  1900,'  the  financing  of  the  school  system  was 
entirely  supported  by  funds  raised  through  local  taxes.     Because  i^he  village 
had  been  relatively  prosperous  thrpug)iout  its^Jiis-fe^ry ,  the  value  of  taxable 
property  was  adequate  to  support  the  schools.    Until  the  Depression,  state 
aid  was  minimal.     In  1933, •the  state  legislature  adopted  a  3%  sales  tax  which 
made  increased ^state  appropriations  possible.     In  recent  years,  the  legisla- 
ture has  been  responsive  to  the*  quickening  increase  in  the  cost  of. education 
and  has  adopted,  legislation  which  assists  in  equalization  .of  funding  for  all 
distiridts   thrQughout  the  sjtate. 


Prior  tp  1903,  farm  youth  wishing 


(j)btain  bchoolp-ng  lieyond  eighth  grkde  wete  required  to  pay  tuition 


to  attend  Constantine  High 


School 
A  - 


school  districts  not  havinq  a  h 
and  transportiation  of  pupils*  to 


^la|?  W5jS  passed  in  that  yeaip  wijiiqh  pejjrmitte<^| 

;  scfool  to  levy  a  tax  for  piyment  ot  |;uitior| 
an  approved  high  school.*   This  law  was  followed  in  1910  by  a  statewide  move- 
ment to  consolidate  schools^  37  4'  ' 
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;   ..ANNEXATION  AND  CONSOLIDATION,  1953r-l970 

Annexation  and  an  attempt  to  consolidate  the  scKtJols  have  been 
important  elements  in  theliXstory  of -the  Constantine , Public  Schools  during 
recent  decades-    These  events  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  district 
by  determining  its  present  area  and^highlighting  local  social  relationships ♦ 
Annexatioii  is  the  process  by  which  the  small  one-  or  two-room  country 
schools  in  St.  Joseph ^and  Cass  Counties  took  legal  steps  to  incorporate  > 
with  the  ConstantipfenPublijc  Schools,     it  is  a  story  of  rural  (iwellers  who,  ^ 
uijder  continuous  pressure  from  the  state  educational  agencies,  delayec^,  as 
long  as  possible  before  annexing  their  belo\^d  coxmtry  schools  to  the 
village  district.    Consolidation  of  the  Consi&antine  Public  Schools  with 
othex  nearby  village  districts  was  turned  down  by  the  voters  in  1964.'  The 
defeat  of^  consolidation  is  a  reflection  of  ^the  rural  community's 
attachment  to  its  own  schools  and  its  desire  to  preserve  community  identity 

.through  its  schools. 

.  - 

Annexation 

The  annexation  of  small  country  schools  to  the  Constantine  Public 
Schools  district,  which  occurred  over  a  period  coveiy.ng  two  decades,  is 
significant  for  several  reasons.    First^>  the  state  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  -Instruction  (which  was  changed  to  the 
DepH|{tment  of  .Education  in  1963)  played  important  advocate  roles' 
throughout  the'  state  in  urging  the  small,  one-rooid  country  school 
districts  to  join  nearby  larger  districts  in  order  that  higher  quality 
education  would  be  available.    SeconNi,  many  of  the  smaller  districts 
began  sending  their  pupils  and  paying  tuition  to  Constantine  years  before  . 
the  districts  finally  decided  to  annex.    Third,  the  annexation  question 


became  a  contested  issue  as 


the  pric%  of  ii|ucat|lon  increased. 


The^pr€issure^  to  annex  were  slight  during  the  early  years  from 


1910  to  1950.    Diiring  this  ^ieridii,  some  c6iintry 


districts*  began  Sending 


th^ir  children  to  CojiStantine  ajid'  closed  th,e  loqal  sphoolhouses.  However, 
while  children 'from  most  districts  attended  Constantine  High  School,  none 
of  the  districts  annexed;  they  continued  to  maintain  the  school  districit 
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by. holding  annual  meetings  and  regularly  voting  for  operation  and  the  cpst '  - 
of  tuitions  to  send  the  children  to  Cdnstantine  schools.    Some  districts 
maintained  school  continuously  until  annexation  in  the  1950s  and  60s.  Others 
operated  their  own  school  during  years  when  enough*  school-age  children 
lived  in  the  district  to  obtain  state  aid,  but  sent  them  to  Constantine 
in  those  years  when  not  enough  children  were  available  to  meet  the  state's 
mj{nimum  attendance  requirements.    Broadstrelet  School,  located  north  of  the 
vi4.1age,  fo^r  instance,  began  seriding  children  to  Coffstantine  about  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  and*  the  White  School,  located  south  of  the  village  ,>eg;an  doing 
in  ^^925.     Several  other,  dii^tric|bs  also  paid  |tuition  to  Constantine  and^sqnt  *'  j 
their  children  to  the  village  schools.    Cdnstantine  was  not  the  only 


year 


school  to  receive  tuition  students  from  other  districts.    For  several  ySars 
m  the  1930s,  Peck  Academy,  a  country  school,  paid  tuition  and  sent  its 
students  to  Brick  Chapel  School,  another  country  school.     Since  then,  both 
districts  have  sent  their  children  to  Constantine^  altiiough  voters  did  <not 
decide  to  annex  to  Constfantine  until  May  9,  1955. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction  began  efforts  to  ^ 
urge  country  schools  to  consolidate  about  1910.    Although  th^  state  depart- 
ment did  not  actually  force  the  smaller  schools  to  join  larger  districts, 
it  strongly  anc^^persistently  urged  them. to  annex .  The  movement  began  slowly, 
and  at  least  until  1920,  most  one-room  counti^ ♦schools  in  the  state  wer'e 
still  operating.     In  1910,  there  were  7,338  school  districts  in  the  state; 
in  contrast,  by  1967  that  number  had  been  reduced  to  7^0  (Dunbar,  1970, 
p.  611) .      "  ^ 


The  Department _of ^Public  Instruction,  with  the  support  of  the 
state  legislature,  began  about  1951  to  increase  the  pressure  on  small 
Country  districts  to  annex  to  nearby  ^^illage  schools.    The  state  w^fe  -abl.e 


to  encourage  annexation  by  manipulating  the  distribution  of  financial  aid 
to  loc^l  districts.    Du:|:ing|  the  1950^,  st^te  aid  was  krefused  ^ny  schoQl 
district  enrolling  fewejp  tian  four  st^udents.    Later »  thi^  minimum  en^ 
mbnt  figure  was  raised  to  10  students.   *Th4  "state  ^dfepirtmAnt  cjlsov^'^^ 
^required  180  .days  o£  instruction  to  qualify  for  state  j  aid.     Malny     '  ^ 
tticX        '  "  ■  -     -       -  ^ 


country  districts  preferred  to  hoJd  school  only  160  days  each  yea£**^D 
enable  farm  children  to  work  at  home  during  the  growing  season.     They  were 
thus^  forced  to  comply^with  the  state  directive  or  lose  financial  -aid. 
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.:The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  also  encouraged  the.  use  of 
school  buses  to  transport  rural  children  by  underwriting  a  major  portion  of 
the  costs  of  bus  transportation.    Reimbursements  for  school  bus  expenses 
were^nly  available  to  those  districts  wealthy,  enough  to  afford  buses, 
thereby  creating  an  advantage  for  larger  and  wealthier  districts.  Smaller 
districts,  unable  to  afford  a  school  l^us,  usually  provided  a  mileage  reim- 
bursweiat  1^  a  local  driver  who*  used  his  privately"  owned  vehicle  to 


transjiprt  students  to  the  distant  high  school, 

*  During  the  1950s  and  60s,  when  annexations  cind  consolidations  w^re 
occu3;ring  a|  a  rapid  pace,  phere  vas  C9nsidprable  effo^rt  to  t^uiifi  rnew  and 
improved  school  buildings  tl^  hcindle  th^  redistribution  or  pupils  in  the 
eniarged  districts.    During  this  period,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  provided  technical  expertise  to  ^he  village  districts  to  assist 
them  with  planning  in  the  construction  of  these  new  school  buildings  and  in 
the  development  of  imprbved  bus  transportation  systems.    They  also  provided 
assistcince  in  the  drafting*  of,  bond  issues  to  support  the  increased 
expenditures . 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  al^  provided  encouragement 

to  annexation,  indirectly,  through  various  programs  conducted  through  the 

4 

office  of  the  County  Commissioner  of  Schools.      Appointed  locally,  but 
reporting  directly  to  the  Department  of  PxibliC  instruction,  the  County 
Commissioner's  office  was  responsible  for  a  variety  of  services  for 
disseminating  up-to-date  educational  policy  information  and  instructional 
expertise.    Not  all  districts  shared  equally  in  receiving  services  and 
assistance  from  this  office,  however.-  Smaller  districts, which  were 

I 

reluctant  to  consolidate  or  annex  found  themselves  less  often  receiving 
support  from  the  county  office.     "The  small  schools  did  ncbt  benefit  as 
much  (as^  the  village  districts)  from  the  special  services  availc&le  from  ^ 
the  Intermediate  District."^   Perhaps  most  important,  however,  the  County 


title  of  thi$  office  was  change^  in  ttj^  lat^  1950s  to  Cpunty 
Supetiritendertt  of  Schools,  ^d  in  1963  wad  ^clfejiged  again  tq  Superlntendeilt 
of  the  Intermediate  District. 

^  Personal  communication  from  A.  Jaffe,  former  Superintendent  of 

the  St.'  Joseph  County  Intermediate  District  until  his  retirement •in  1965. 
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superintendent,  as  the  administrative  officer  directing  all  of  the  country  / 
districts  in*his  county,  was  able  to  keep  the  pressure  on  those  districts 
he  supervised.  "  \ 

Through  the  County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  sponsored  "teacher  institutes"  (in-service  programs) 
which  were  conducted  to  present  recent  innovations  in  ^ducatiom-and  to 
provide  up-dating  of  teaching  skills 'for  the  teachers  in  the^county.    At  ^ 
these  meetings  arguments  for  annexation  were  also  presented  whitth  seem  to 
have  had  a  memorable  effebt  on  the  residents  of  the  Constaiitine  district 
area.    The  Dejlj^^tment  of  Public  jTnstrvicjtiion  pzjomoted  t^ie  Concept  that  the 
minimum  effective  size  of  a  ichbol  district  wa?  at  least  100  pupils  per. 
gradfe.    Teachers  and  school  board  members  in  Constantine  accepted  and 

promoted  this  concept  in  their  community,  arguing  that  this  optimum  

minimum  would' permit  teachers  to  teach  in  their  specialty.    They  • 
suggested  that  a  school  with  fewer  than  100  pupils  per- gradp  would  be 
forced  to  employ  teachers  to  teach-j.n  other  areas  in  addition  to  their  ■ 
trained  specialty,  thereby  decreasing  educational  equality.  Older 
residents- of  the  country  districts  look  back  on  this  argument  with 
mixed  emotions.     Some  remain,, firmly  convince' that  many  of  the  small 
co'untry  schools  had  better  quality  teachers  than  some  of  the  elementary 
grade  teachers  in  Constantine  during  those  years.    They  remember  the 
argument  as  merely,  a  tactic  to  force  the^closing  of  the  country  schools'. 

The  Tracy  School  o%,|a#i.^ii^Mai^JSQad.,  northwes    of  Constantine,  . 
offers  an  example  of  how  one  country  district  finall/  decided  to  annex. 
The  school  first  closed  in  1928,  and  the  children  rode  to  Constantine  on 
the  Broadstreet  School  bus-     It  was  reopened  in  1934  and  operated 
continuously/until  1961,  when  the  district  annexed  to  Constantine.,  Enroll- 
ment at  Tracy  had  always  been  high  and  \n  some  years ,  the  seventh  and 
-eighth  grk^grs-'were  bused  ii^to  Constantine  bpau^e  of  overcrowding.  The 
one-room  :luilding  was  iheh  vtsed  through  grade  six.    In  1961,  wheti  the 
aistrict  lnnexed,,theri  v^er^l  321  children  enro.3|led  through  sixth  |rade.  ,1 

I  One  of  the  JrobJems  of  jppprating  a  small  country  school 
district  ^las,  the  diffidUlL'  in  ob|aiiiing  tead^krs .    Most  ^f  the  , jountry  | 
schools  did  not  pay  salaries  competitive  with  'the  larger  districts.  For 
some  districts,  the  search  for  a  replacement  teacher  was  a  frustrating  task. 

^  t   ..    378   -  ^  - 
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Some  years  I  a  teacher  would  agree  to  work  for  the  district,  then  later 
renege  when  a  better  offer  was  available.    When  well  liked,  the  teacher 
received  the  confidence  and  loyalt;y  of  the'^parent^.    In  the  annexation 
negotiations  with  the  Constantine  school  board,  the  Tracy  board  members  ^' 
insisted  that  their  iSst  teacher,  Ilene  Gose,  be  hired  by  tjie  Constantine 
system.    Mrs.  Gose  continues  at  present  to  work  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Riverside  Elementary  schpol.       .  o  '  I  j 

School  Board  meetings  were  usually  well  attended  in  the  Tracy 
district.    They  were  "^'ocial  gatherings,"  which  permitted  the  neighbors 
tol conduct  a  brief  meeting  on  school  business  and  th^n  to  spend  khd 
remainder  of  the  time  talking  with  friends,  and  neighbors.  "^Everybody 
*^would  come*  for  the  annual -school  meeting.    The  kids  would  play  outside, 
and  all  the  adults  would  meet  inside.     It  was  a  big  event." 

"      The  pressures  to  annex  to  Constantine  increased,  however.  The 
school  building  was  overcrowded,  and  Enrollment  was /tfT^easing.  State 
inspectors  for  fire  safety,  building  codes  and  Sccrrniation  conducted 
investigations.    They  informed  the, school  board  that  repairs  to  the  floor 
roof  and  plumbing  were  necessary.    The  heating  system  was  declarecj 
inadequate,  and  the  septic  system  too  close  to  the  building.  ^  t 

The  school  board -^v^fjvd is  Voluinteers  had  recently 

comJ)leted  repairs  to  the  roof i    A  new  septic  system  had  been  installed. 
The  coal  and  wood  furiSi^ce  maintained  adequate  heat  all  winter.  The 
required  modifications  ^pld  cost  the  little  district  more  in  taxes' 
than 'anne^atipn  tp  Con^i;^htine. 

Most  resident^viiin  the  district  had  gradually  come  to  the 
realization  that  th^^^^r  availability  of  curriculum  in  Constantine 
would  benefit  their  e^u.dren.    Parents  also  believed  their  children  would 
have  more  opportunity  to  participate  in  athletic  programs  in  Constantine. 
Finally,  there  was  the 
of  Public  IrJstruction 


able  to  keep 


school i 


indirect,  but  steady  pressure  ,from|the  Depcyrtment 
"They  iust  kert  you  gue^sin'  whether  you  ^ould 


They 
It  wash* 


just  kerit  you  gue^sin'  whether  irou  <*70uld  he 
't  anything  direc|t,|  just  th^^ou  knew  that| 
they  wanted  ifou  to  anhex."  \  1 

On  |rilne  9,  :  96t^>  a  special  ni^tijag  of  the  Trac^  schcj^l  district 
was  hel<k,  and  the  residents  voted  to  innex  with  the  Constahtir^e  Public 
Schools.     Some  older  residents  were  stiil  opposed  to  annexation;  they 

,      •  379' 
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did  not  want  an  increase. in  taxes .  Families  with  children,  however,  were  ^ 
aware *that  the  inevitable  time  had  arrived. 

^      Ironically,  after  annexation  to  Constantine,  the  Tracy  School  buildi^ng 
was  used  for  two  years  by  Constantine'  with  Mrs.  Gose  teaching  second  and 
third  grades  in  the  building.    The  residents  of  the  former  Tracy  district 
recall  that  it  was  "the  state"  which  told  them  their  bu^-lding^  was  ^.n^deq^ate  [ 
as  a  schodil  ^Duildllhg,  yet,  aft^r  annexation,^  ^onstantine  Public  Schools  were 
permitte^^  to  use  •the  building  >for  two  y^r.S.,_„  , 

(  Students  from  districts  which  did  not  annex  had  to  provide  their 
(irnij  transportation  when  they,  attended  scl>ool ■  in  Cons-^^iai^ti^^^     Some  atte^ld^d  / 
school  by  riding  horses  into  Constantine.     Some  hatched,  rides  with  fanners, 
workers,  or. older  students  who  drove  automobiles  into  the  village.  Still 
others  lived  with  families  in  the  village  during  the  week  and  lived  at 
home  on  weekends.    Among  these,  many  worked  for  their  room  and  board  by 
doi^^'  housework  or  other  chores.  ,  Finally,  spn\e  studejits  rode  on  the 
Brpadstreet  School  bus,  the  first  school  bus  m  the  area. 

A^hough  transportation  of  pupils  had  been  promoted  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for' many  ye^rs,  it  was  not  until  1946  that 
Constantine  decided  to  ptirchase  two  school  buses.     Between' 1953  and 
1955,  10 ^country  schools  annexed  to  Constantine  (Table  2).     Suddenly,  the 
school  district  was  in  need  of  a  larger  bus  system.     The.  school  board 
purchased  additional  buses,  including  the  bus  belonging  to  the  Broadstreet 
School.     Bus  runs  were  long,  with  some  children  riding  more  than  t^ejo  hours 
each  way ^through  the  school  district ,  which  had  taken  on  a  checkerboard 
appearance.     One  bus  went  as  far  as  Williamsville,  a  small  hamlet  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  Constantine  district  in  Cass  County,  passing  through 
several  country  districts  which  had  not  yet  annexed.- 

Despite  the  growing  support  for  annexation,  some  country  residents 


.continued  to  preijer  to'  mair 
who  wished  to  conplete  high 


to' ^ttend  Constar-ti^ 


e  High 


tiin  their  own  schools,  allowing  those  pupils 
school  to  find  their  own  means  of  transport  at  ioiji 

School.     Still  other  districts  voted  each  year 

r  ■     "HIV  .  .  .  i      n   'i.  1 


to  maintain  the  district,  but  also  elected  to  transport 


all  of  their 


pupils  to  COniStanfeirije^  and  pay  the  ttuitjioh.    The  taxes  assessed  in  |:he 
country  districts^  welre  adequate  to  pay  tuitions  for  all  students,  school 
board  salaries,  annual  election  costs ,  building  maintenance  and  the 
transportation  of  pupils  to  the  Constantine  schools./ 
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,  Table  2 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ANNEXED  TO  THE 
CONSTANTINE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  BY  DATE 


Name 


County 


Date 


Porter  No .  4  _ 
Porter  No.  13 
White 

Barker  Street 
Porfcer  No.  12 
Little  Red 
Brick  Chapel 
Broadstreet 
Peck  Academy 
Oak  Grove  (Porter  No.  2) 
North  Porter  (Porter  No.  ^) 
'North  Porter  (Porter  No.  11) 
King  (Porter  No.  8) 
Corey  (Newberg  No.  7) 
Glines  (Mason  No.  1) 
Kessington  fMason  No.  5) 
Mastermcui 
Tracy 

Hebron  (Porter  No.  3) 
.Maple  Street 
-Sh^vehead  (Por'ter  No.  5) 

Quaker  Street 


Cass 
Cass 

St .  Joseph 
St.  Joseph. 
Cass      '  I 
St .  Joseph 
St.  Joseph 
St.  Joseph 
St.  Joseph 
Cass 
Cass 
Cass 
Cass 
Cass 
Cass 
Cass 

St.  Joseph 
St .  Joseph 
Ca,ss 

St .  Joseph 
Cass 

St.  jQ$eph 


August  3,  1953 
August  31,  1953 
September  3,  1953 
Jtiin^  '3p,  1^54 
1954 

January  A,  1955 
May  5,  1955 
May  5 ,  1955 
May  5,  I955 
Augus  t^^Jj^9  5  5 
August.  27,  1956 
August  28,  1956 
March  18,  1957 
June  14,  1957  - 
August  26,  1958 
August  26,  1958 
Hay  16,  1959  ^ 
June  9,  1961 
May  15,  1962  ^ 
April  1,  1963 
Jun^  28,  1968 
July  1,  1970 


i 


During  the  early  1950s,  the  annual  millage  assessed  in  the  Brick 
Chappl  district,  for  instance,  ^veraged  eight  mills.    But  while  the . 
small  districts  liail  Uovu  funuliucj  thcM  r  c:hll(lr'(»n  (o  C'on^sl  aiU*  i  nc»  tind  ptiyinq 
the  required  tuition,  they  were  not  relieved  of  pressures  from  i  lu-  ^ 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  annex.     In  the  19^2-53  school  year,  th^ 
Brick  Chapel  (district  had  less  than  the  required,  four  pupil  minimxam 
er>rollrtent  and  the  state  alid  was  revoked,  rec^lring  the  jdi^trilct  ti  leyy 
twenty  mills  on  property  owner§^ 

Most  of  the  country  \schools  levied  tax  rates  from  five  to  11 
miiLls  on  pjroperty  ^uring  the  ye^r^of  annexation,  w];iere^s  the  Constaiitine 
dist^rict  annual  leVy  averaged  about  five  mills  higher  during  the  same 
period.  Before  195^5,  this  difference  did  hot  seem  important  to  the  village 
residents.     The  tuitions  paid  by  country  school  districts  enabled  the 
Constantine  district  to  hire  teachers  and  provide  all  educational  services. 
In  fact,  the  village  school  system  benefited,  becaus4  the  addition  of 
the  coHntry  children  increased  the  pupil  population  and  permitted  more 
teadhers  to  be  hired.     The  additiomt*^upils  thus  permitted  increased 
Specialization  of  the  teachriiSL.gJ>af f ,  a  wider  choice  of  courses,  and  full 
utilization  of  the  existing  school  facilities.  , 

The  increasing  number  of  pupils  in  the  Constantine  iSy stem 


n  the  Cc 
ict  <^DO  fc 


gradually  forced  the  residents  of  the  district  <^Db  begin  thinking  about 
building  new  school  facilities.     In  the  1950-51  gcho^l  year,  the  506 
pupils  attending  (^nstahtine*^  school'  were  receiving  instruction  in  one 
building  built  in  1927  and  designed  for  a  capacity  of  400  students.  In 
1952,  the  first  three  rooms  of  the  Eastside  Elementary  School  were 
constructed;  six  more  rooms  were  added  the  following  year,  and  in  1954  the 
^    voters  passed  a  bond  issue  to  pay  for  the  final  seven  rooms,  which  were 
completed  in  1956,     By  1955,  because  of  annexation,  the  pupil  population 
'  had  climbed  to  759,  an  increase  of  50%  in  five  year^§.     The  residents  of 
donstaitin0  beg'jan  urging  th^  country  <^is.t:|:icts  to  p^y  equ^l  taxes  foi|  the  | 


education  of  tl^j^i^  cMldrenl  and  the  scho<|)l  bjDard  adopted  a  strong  pcjlicy 
posit:icj>n  to  su|)por,t  community  sentiment .    ^    "      .    ^  '  |/ 

By 
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efforts  to  quicken  the  pace  of  annexation.    Regulations  on  th^  distribution 
of  state  educational  aid  permitted  local  scho9l  boards  to  limit  enrollment 
of  tuition^ students.    The  effect  of  this  ruling  was  that  school  districts 
lik^  Constantine  were  gi^ven  the  option  of  refuging' admittance  to  students 
from  the  cc^untry  districts  who  wished  to  pay  ttait-ioir^O  attend  the 
Constantine  schools.     Whilef  Constantine  never  used  this  option  to  force 


country  districts  to  annex ,  residents  in  th^  country  districts  were  j 
threatened  by  ,its  potential  application.  i  ,  ' 

A  variety  of  pressures  wer^  coming  to  "the  Constantine  school 
board  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a.nd  from  the  residents 
of  the  district  to  annex  the  outlying  districts.     The  school  board,  in  turn 
began  to  take, a  more  active  role  in  effecting  annexation  of  the  r.emaining 
districts,  in  the  nearby  area.    The  superintendents  of  schools  in  Constan-  ^ 
tine  ^ted  as  a -spokesman ,  attempting  tb  develop  interest  in  annexation 
among  residents  in.  the  surrounding  districts,  and  a  committee  of  local 
residents  was  formed  to  investigate  possible  problems  of  annexation 
and  provide  recommendations  to  the  board.     The  main  work  of  the  coma^ttee 
involved  an  i^nvestigation  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  enrollment  due 
to  annexation  and  the  development  of  a  plan  f or  Jthe  building  of  the 
elementary  classroom  facilities.     Some  residents  of  the  former  country/ 
districts  still  recall  these  efforts  of  the  state  agency^ and  the  school 
"board  as  attempts  to  bully  the  country  districts  into  annexation. 

In  1955,  the  Friends  of  Michigan  Schools,  known  to  many  as  the 
"little  reef  schoolhouse  movement was  created  to  help  small  school  ^ 
districts  maintain  local  identity  and  resist  the  pressures  driving  tmem 
toward  annexation^  and  to  protect  "the  right  of  the  people  to  vote,  on  ) 
school  issues."      The  organization  got  its  start  from  opposition  to  the 


gagdii 


'Personal   communication  £fom 
Fr islands  of 'Michigan  Schools The 
in  the  6tate  capital,  Lansing,  wh^r^ 
legislat|:ve  ciction  on  edufe^tionaijL 


\ 


Harm^pA  Cropsey,  Executive  Sj 
nizlpLtion  isi  active  as  a  161 


effoirts  are  made  to  influeni 


i£  sues. 


T 


cretajry, 
|by  grpup  V 
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Michigan  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction's 
efforts  to  annex  small  :;school  districts.  .  -  * 

The  Friends  of  Michigan  Schools  was  most  active  in  the  western 
counties  of  Michigan.  I'^lt  was  effective  in  Cass  County,  but  less  influential 
in  St.  Joseph  County.    Partly  through  the  efforts  of  Hkmon  Gropsey  of  ' 
Volind^a  ia^Ca^^s  County,  the- ojrganization  was  able  to  exert  considerable 
influence  in  slowing  the  prp<^es§  of  annexation  in  several  rural  counties, 
but  in^the  long  run  was  only  iable  to  delay  for  a  while  the  trend  toward 
larger  school  districts  and  the  demise  of  the  sm^l  country  school. 

The  annebcaticin  i  is  sue  was  to  remain ,  controversial  for  a  long  tim^, 
especially  because  of  the  i\eed  for  more  classrooms.     In  1956,  the  voters 
in  Constantine  approved  a  second  bonded  debt  , to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  gymnasium  whicft  would  eventually  be  part  of  a  planned  high  school 
building.     The  gym  and  four  music  instruction  rooms  were  completed  in 
1957.     The  approval  of  this  new  debt  increased  awareness? among  the 
residents  of  the  Constanti.ne  district  that  there  was  an  increasing  gap 
between  what  they  were  required  to  pay  for  education  and  what  the 
residents  of  the  nearby  country  districts  were  paying.  ^nii?hile  the  tuitionss^?*^ 
paid  by  independent  districts  could  be  used  for  the  actual  costs  of  instruc- 
tidn,  they  could  not  be  used  by  Cpns.tantine'^for  repayment  of  the  bond  debt,' 
even  though  the  new  buildings  had  been'  constructed  to  accommodate!  the 
increasing- number  of  new  students  from  country  distjjicts.     Those  districts 
which  had  not  annexed  were  seen  to  hp  gaining  the  benefit  of  the  new 
school  faci-lities  without  having  to  pay  for  them  and  "that  was  the  bitter 
pill,"  as  one,  resident  , remembers  it. 

From  1956  to  1963,  10  more  country  districts  annexed  to 
Constantine  as,  one  by  one,  district  voters  decided  that  annexation 
with  ConsJ;antine  was  preferred  to  any  other  option.    The  classrooms^ 
became  more  crowded.*    In  the  1963-54  schocfl  year,  1,438  pupils  were 
pregistereji  at  yCJIf^stantine^  nearly  tripling  enrollment  Sjincq  195'<5.  |j 


he  need 


for"  additional  classrooms  was  defini-te.    The  votets  passed  a 


a^'ge- bon(i  liss'ie  in^d964  to  construct  Riverside  jEleijientar] 
School • 

I 


and  the  high 
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The  difference  in  the  cost  of  education  became  more  important 
after  the  voters  approved  the  bond  issue  in  1964.    Property  taxes  for 
schools  in  the  country  districts  'continued  to  remain  substantially  less 
than  the  ra^e  of  taxation  in  the  Constantine  district.    Residents  o|  the 
Cpnstantine  district  were  resentful  that  those  living  in  the  country 
dis-tricts  were  able  to  send  their  children  to  Constantine  schoo3.s  while  * 
paying  le^  in  taxes.    The  residents  of  the  country  districts  argued 
that  they  were' not  going  to  pay  any  ©ore  in  taxes  than  was  required  by 
law  for  the  tuition  costs  of  sending  tWir  children  to  school.  They 
.were  aware  that  the  Cpnstantine  dis'tridt  was  anxious  to  enroll  the 
children  from  tile  surrounding  area  ii)  oMer  to  have  a  school  system,  of 
sufficient  size  to  permit  a  broader  educational  program.  .  -'-^ 

Some  Residents  in  country  districts  were  also  opppsed  to  sending 
their  ypunger  children  \o  the* Constantine  ^hools  because  they  believed  the 
elementary  instruction  available  in  their  om  small  schools  was' at  least 
equal  to  the  program  , available  in  ConstantinA,  '  Some  parents  also  / 
distrusted  the  curricular  offering  in  the  Con^antine  schools  and  felt  tliat 
they  would  have  less  control  over  the  instruction  of  their  younger  childreti'. 
There  was  muqh  pride  in  the  small  county  school s\.    Looking  back,  many  of  these 

parents  are  now  willing  to  concede  that  the  Const^tihe  schools  were 

able  to  offer  a  superior  program.    Many  country  residents  cWinue  to     ^  > 

be  dissatisfied,  however,  with  the  fact  tha^  elementary  pupil^  mst 

ride  school  buses  to  Constantine  oft^n  for  as  much  as  an.hour)^Viuore  each 


way,  a  distance  which  they  think  is  too  great  for  young ^ children;  They 
express  the  opinion  that  at  least  the  cpuntry  schools  were  located  nearer 
to  the  homes  of  the  children.  *    ^  . 

When  residents  of  a  country' district  were  finally  convinced  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  or  necessary  to  annex  with  Constantine,  the 
issue  was  placed  on  a  referendum.    The  elections  to  decide. the  annexation 
question  were  considered  to  be  of  prim^importance  in  the  country 
districts  and  usually  brought  out  a  high  percentage  of  the  voters.  However,^ 
in  constantine  the  special  elections  held  to  decide  whether  to  receive  a 
country  district  frequently  produced  only  light  voter  turnout,  and  in  some, 
cases,  fewer  than  ,20  votes  were  cast.  .  '  , 

'     .  335- 
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In  ^^um,  the  country  schools  had  been  under  pressure  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  annex  to  larger  school  districts. 
Between  1910  and  1953,  none  of  the  districts  in  this  area  annexed,  although 
several  ceased  operating  and  sent  tuition  students  to  Constantme. 
As  their  state  aid  was  manipulated,  as  they  became  aware  that  "bet t;or  /; 
education  facilities  existed  in  larger  systems',  and  as  they  experienced  . 
difficulty  ^n  hiring  teac^iers ,  the  residents  of  these  small  districts    ^ ^ 
slowly  and  reluctantly  decided  to  annex  to  Constahtine.     From  1953  to  1955;*' 
10  districts  voted  to  anne:ji;  six  of  them  were  in  St;  Joseph  County  and  four 

from  Cass  County.     (See  Table  2.)  v.  \;.  ^ 

Some  of  the  country  districts  were;  more  interested  annexation 
than  others.    Some  voted  down  annexation  one  or  more  times  before  finally 
reversing  and  casting  a  majority  vote  for  closing  of  the  local  schpol. 
It  is  possible  to  speculate  why  "some  country  districts  decided  to  annex 
before  others.    Perhaps  they  could  see  more  cl^rly  that  to  resist  the 
pressures  of  the  state  agencies  and  national  trends  in  education  was 
futile.'    Perhaps  they  looked  more  favorably  on^^the  Cort^tantine  school  ^ 
system.     Perhaps  they  were  less  committed  tp  the  neighborhood  sTchool 
which  had  adequately  served  previous  generations .  .. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do    mpre*  than  speculate,  hdwever. 
There  is  no  geographical  pattern  of  thoa%  districts  which  decided  to 
alinex  early  in  this  period  and  those  which  fought  to  the  last.     Some  of 
the  first  districts  to  annex  were  among  "the  mbre^  remote  in  Cass  County, 

but  spme  of  the  last  districts  were  also  in  more  remote  areas..    On  the 

'*  ^  ■  .  ^ 

'other  hand,  Tracy  School,  for  instance,  was  located, next  to  the  village 

of  Constantine  and  did  not  annex  until^l961;  Quaker  Street  School  was  the 

last  to  annex  in  1970,  and  it  is  less  than  five  miles  from  Constantine. 

There  were  no  significant  political  or  demographic  differences  between 

the  country  districts  either.    Most  residents  are  conservative  in  their 

political  views  and,  the  Republican  Patty  is  preferred  by  mo!st  of  those 

who  identify  with  political  parties.    All  of  the* districts  are  predominantly 

white,  mostly  of  Anglo-Saxon  heritage.    There  are  no  significant 'ethnic 

groupings  in  the  district.     If  subtle  differences  existed  during  the  l§!50s 

and  1960s,  they  have  surely  disappeared  in  recent  years.    Perhaps  the 

answer  lie;^  in  the  memory  of  qne  resident  who  thoughtfully  replied  that 
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"whdn  they  made  up  their  minds  they  had  no  choice  except  to  go  with     /  v 
Cons t ant j^niBr  then  it  was  time." 

Another  interesting  question  is  why  12  country  districts  in  Cass 
County,  supervised  by  the  Cass  County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  decided  to 
annex  to  Constantiner  located  in  St.  Joseph  County  and  supervised  by  the 
St.  Joseph  County  Commissioner 5,    Presently,  these  12  coy^fltry  districts 
occupy  approximately  15%  of  the  total  land  area  of  Cass  County;  they  make 
up  over  1/2  of  •the  ConStantine  school  district  area  or  70  out  of  the HQ- 
square  miles.    One  possible  answer  to.  this  question  is  that  residents  of  ,.uvv 
the  area  have  long  rec^ni'S^ed  St.  Jogeph  Cminty  as  being  more  progressive  . 


than  Cass  County  in  educatiol^i  and  social  services.    Speech  therapy  and 

sf>ecicrl  education  programs  were  offered  to  schools  earlier  in  St^  Joseph 

7  ^'^ 

County,  for  example.      But  this  difference  only  begirts  to  answer  the 

■  '  y 

question.  ^  "  , 

One  important  reason  for  the  12  Cass  County  districts  electing 
to  join  with  Gonstantine  in  St.  Joseph  County  rather  than  with  Cassopolis, 
25  miles  to  the  northwest  in  Cass  County,  was  the  concern  of  many 
residents  about  the  concentration  of  black  people  in  the  Cassopolis  area. 
Many  residents  of  the  country  districts,  most  of  whom  are  white,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  Cassopolis  because  of  the* 
large  number  of  blapk  children  enrolled  in  that  village's,  school  system. 
Mciny  residents-  of  the  area  recall  the  sometimes  heated  debates  conducted 
during  school  board  meetings  in/  Several  of  these  country  districts.  And 
many  remember  the  frequently  expressed  threats  of  educational  disaster  J. 
if  their  children  were  .forced  to  attend  school  in  Cassopolis. 

The  Shaveheai  School,  one  of  1:he  last  districts  to  annex  to 
Constantine,  provides  one  example  of  a  Cass  Coui;^  district's  decision  to 
annex.    The  school  was  active  until  1965,  yjihen  only  three  students 
remained.    The  families  of  those^ students  then  decided  to  send  them  to 
Constantine,  and  the  Shavehead  district  paid  tuition  until  June  28,  1968,  , 
when  the  district  was  annexed  to  Constantine.    The  families  living  in  that 
district  were  reluctant  to  the  last  to  close  their  little  school.  They 


'^Personal  communication  from  A.  Jaffe,  forin^r  Superintendent  oj 


jrit:jLou,ii«^    ww«u»u^.^v-w.w^w..    ^  forin^  ^  

the  St.  Joseph  County  Intermediate  District.  /  1 
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liked  their  school  and  looked  upon  the  Constantin^e  district  as  being\in  a 
"land  grc^"  competition  with  other  nearby,  larger  districts.     It  is 
reported  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  ^  in  Constanti^ne  warned  the 
Shavehead  residents  that  the  alternative 'to  annexing  with  Constantirie  was 
to  have  their  children  attend  school  in  Cassopolis.     "He  told  us,   'If  you  • 

don't  join  with  Constantinfe.^v(J:assopolis  will  step  in.'  '  That  was  the  threat 

■8  ' 
of  aid  those  colored." 

But  the  most  important  factor  in  shaping  the  school  district  was 
the  effect  of  settlement  patterns  on  the^j^mpetition  between  the  village- 
based  school  districts  in  St.  Joseph  and  Cass  Counties  to  annex  the 


smaller  districts.  yEight  mfjL^s  to  the  north  of  Constantine  is  the  city  of 

■(  "  X 

Three  Rivers,  .whicl^  limited  vtjie  number  of  small  country  districts  which 

I  Cons tan tine  might  annex  in  th^t  direction.    Eight  miles  to  the  northeast 

'  .         ,  ) 

is  the  village  of  Centreville,  the  couiity  seat;  again,  there  was  a  limited 

«'        _  •     .  .  ■  . 

-number  of  districts  whiph  w^re  available  for  annexation.    The  city  of 
Sturgis  IS  14  miles  to  the  southeast.    White  Pigeon  is  almost  directly  south 
of  Constantine  an^  only  four  miles  distant.    To  the  west  of  Constantine  and 
White  Pigeon,  there  is  no  community  of  equal  size  for  nearly  25  miles  uiitil 
Edwardsburg.     The  greater  distances  to. the  west  of  White  Pigeon  and 
Constantine  contained  only  small,  one-  or  two-roqm  country  schqols  and 
providejf^  a  more  open  field  of  possibilities.     Both  White  Pigeon  and 
Constantine  were  crowded  by  other  neig(hboring  districts  in  St.  Joseph 
County,  but  the  a^jsa  in  southeast.  Cass  County  offered  both  districts  the 
opportunity  to'e:^pand  and  thus  survive  as  viable  school  districts. 

During  the  years  of  annexation ,  most  of  these  village  and  city 
school  districts  were  aggressively  at^ter^ting  to  annex  country  districts. 
The  rivalry  between  the  villages  of  White  Pigeon  and  Constantine,  however, 
was  stronger  than  most,  in  part  ^because  it  reflected  the  rivalry  which  had 
existed  between  them  since  they  were  fijcst  settled.     While  it  was  partly 


8 

Personal  communication  from  a  long-time  resident  of  the 
shavehead  School  District.  , 

^         •  .    ■    ■  '  u 

.   The  only  exception  to  this  pattetrh  was  Sturgis,  which  ^apparently 

rebuffed  several  nearby  distri9ts  wanting  to  join  what  is  reputed  to  pe 

the  best  school  system  in  St.  Joseph  County,  ^ 
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aiv  effort  to  increase  the  dmoiant  of  state  aid  to  the  respective  districts; 
it-was  also  a  fight  for  survival  between  the  two  district^.  .There  was 
always  this  poqjS^l^le 'threat  that  if  one  of  the  districts  w^s  ^^ble  to 
domjinate  by  gaining  most  of  the  available  coiantry 'district 
southwest  coiner  of  St.  Joseph  County  and  the  southeast  corn^  of  Cass 
County,  the  ofiier  village  district  might  Eventually  also  be  swkllowed  up. 
This  reascfning  received  credence  from  the  widely  held  belief  tliat  school 
systems  must  attain  a  size  equaling  100  students  per  grade  to  be 
efficient  and  provide  a  broad  instructional  program. 

The  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  community  school  system 
in  ;Constantine  was  related  also  to  the  economic  interests  of  merchants  in 
Constaatine.    Most  merchants  believed  that  annexation  and^ growth,  of  the  , 

Constantine  school  district. would  be  good  for  business  because,  parents 

(  k  ■ 

would  be  likely  to  shop  m  the  community,  where  their  children ;}attended 
school.    They  Wanted  to  preserve  the  trade  ar^a  at  a  minimunij/  which  in 
earlier  times  had  been  based  prima|rily  on  the  flow  6f  agricultural  tra^e 
betwej^n  the  outlying  rural  areas-  ahd  the  vilJLage  of  Constantine  /  and 
hoped  to  expand  it  through  the  annexation  of  covmtry  school  districts.  In 
fact,  this  trade  area  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to^ the  current  outlines 
of  the  Constantine  Public  sS^ools  district  area. 

'   The  competition  between  Constaixtine  and  White  Pigeon  for 
acquisition  of  the  small  country  school  districts  went  on  steadily  throxigh 
the  1950s  and  1960s.    As  each  small  district  decided  to  annex  with  a 
larger  district,  the  White  Pigeon  and  Constaritine  school  boards  would 
make  solicitous  offertT^os.    On  some  occasions,  members  of  the  respective 
village  school  board  or  ldm)Lnistration  would  attend  meetp^ngs  held  in  the 
country  districts  to  discuss  annexation  and  the  services  and  quality  of 
education  available  in  Constantine  or  White  Pigeon.    The  Constantine 
Public  Sphools  system  had  been  recognized  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  many  years.     Since  most  other  village 
schools  i^h  the  region  had  not  been  granted  this  status,  this  became  an 
important  bargaining  advantage.    White  Pigeon,  on  the  other  hand,  had. a 
lower  property 'tax  rate.    Occasionally,  joint  meetings  between  the 
Constantine  school  boarjj  and  one  of  the  country  district  school  boards 
would  result  in  lively,  public  discussion  as  residents  defended  their 
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views.    Some  residents  recall  guaranteies  offered  by  Constantine  school 
board  members  in  exchange  for  their  decii^ion  to  annex  to  Constantine- 

'  Under  the  previously  given  circums4^ancesi  it  is  not  surprising 
that  annexation  produced  an  unusually  shaped  school  diistrict  in  Constantine- 
The  following^  example  shows  how  one  school  district  was  annexed  to  Con- 
stantine and  another  to  White  Pigeon-     In  1956,  the  Baldwin  Prairie  school 
serving  the  small'  community  of  Union  requested    annexation  to  Constantine • 
At  that  time/  the  Cop^stantine  school  buildings  were  overcrowded  and  the 
Constantine  school  board  informed  the  Baldwin  Prairie  School  board  that 
Constantine  could  not  immediately  absorb  their  district.^    The  Baldwin  Prairie 
school  board  then  approached  the  White  Piqeon  co^mlunity  schools  requested 
annexation,  and  was  accepted-  Latere  in  1958,  the  Kessingtoit  school,  west  of 
Baldwin  Prairie,  requested  to  be  annexed  to  the  Edwardsburg ^school  district. 
Edwardsburg,  a  viMage  in  Cass  County  ^located  10  miles  west  of  Kessington, 
reportedly  turned  down  that  offer,  and  Constantine,  nearly  15  miles  east 
of  Kessington,  accepted  the  smaller  district-     The  resulting  effect  of  these 
two  annexations  has  children  rising  school  buses  from  their  homes  in 
Kessington,  through  a  part  of  the  White  Pigeon. school  district,  to  attend 
school  in  Constantine*     Similarly,  students  living  in  Union  ride  school 
buses  through  part  of  the  Constantine  district  to  attend  school  in  White  Pigeon. 

,^  ^  J  " 

The  School  District  After  Annexation 

The  annexation  of  22  -small . country  districts  between  1953  and 
1970  changed  the  size  and  the  character  of  the  Const4ntin^  Public 

ed  a  village  population 
country  districts, 
ffe  miles  and  in  1972  / 
:3ide  the  village.     While  ' 
i:ounty,  the  schools 
Josegh  County. 

'''The  purpose  of  annexation  was  to,  elimina|be  the  one-room 
country  schools  and  provide  a  broader  curriculum  and  a  better  qualified 
teaching  btaff  in  larger  schools*    Annexation  also  enabled  greater 
standardization  of  education  because  the  small  c^tintry  schools  wer;e  less 
likely  to^ accept  readily  the  changes  in  sta^-wide- educational  policy-  TMey 


Schools  district.  In  1950,  tl^e  school  district  ser^ 
of  1,514  and  also  accqj^ted  tuitiolti  students  from  the 
By  1970,  the  school  district  had  grown  to  110  squar 
enrolled  1,659  pupils,  two--thirds  of  whom  lived  out 
over  half  of  thp  school  district  is  located  in  Cass 
are  all  in/' the  village  of  Constantine,  which  is  in 
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were  a  truly  local  unit,  governed  by  the  families  and  neighbors  who 
lived  there.    Annexation  ended  the  one-room  schools,  and  it  ended  the 
intimate  closeness  which  many  had  felt  toward  the  little  schools.  . 

Several  years  passed  befdre  the  country^  dwellers  began  to 
develop  an  identity  with  the  school  system.    They  found  it  difficult  to 
identify  with  the  new  -distric^ because  All  the  schools  were  located  in  the 
village.     It  was  also  hard  for  them  to  forget  the  "we-they"  dicl;iotomy 
developed  during  the  years  when  annexation  was  a  heated  issue.  Further, 
they  had  little  control  Over  deciding  questions  of  educational  policy  in  ; 
the  vi-ilage  district.    One^^f" the^^gviments  which  had— been-put  forth  by 
country  re6ident*s  who  opposed  annexation  had  b(gfen  that  the  Con^tantine 
schools  were  controlled  by  a  school  board  which  was  always  made  up  pf 
village  residents.    The  schools  were  viewed  as  being  run  by  the  village 
residents  and  primarily  for  the  village  residents;  rural  children  were 
only  allowed  to  attend,  it  was  argued,  so  that  the  state  aid  to  the 
district  could  be  increased.  - 

But  annexation  had  changed  the  nature  of  thd  relationship  of         ,  ' 
village  residents  to  their  school  district  as  well.    They  saw  that  the 
school  system  was  no  longer  only  for  them,  but  also  had  to  serve  equally 
all  of  the  country  residents.    Apparently  recognizing  the  political  necessity 
of  gaining  a  broader  base  of  support,  in  1954,  the  schooj  board  approached 
Elwpod  Russell',  a  farmer,  and  convinced  him  to  run  tox^  position  on  the 


board.     He  was  elected  to  a  four-year  term  and  sii^sequently  served  for 
several  more  terms  until  1966.     He  was  the^  first  farmer  and  the  first 
resident  frb^  outside  the  village  of  Constantine  to  gain,  a  seat  on  the  board. 
Mr.  Russell's  farm  was  located  in  St.  Joseph  County ,' immedialjely  adjacent 
to  the  village  of    Constantine;  still  some  farm  residents  of 
Cass  County  believed  that  he  could  not  represent  them.     In  1959,  a  strong 
drive  was  begun  to  elect  a  representative  f;:om  Cass  County  who  would  be 


able. to  reflect  /the\ views  of  the  residents  of  that  portion  of  the  school 
district  as  well.  .  Robert  Hutton,  a  farmer,  was  eledted  in  Jbhat  same  year 
and  served  for  a  single  term  of  four  years.     Since  that  time,  three 
other  residents  of  Cass  County  have  been  elected  to  serve  on  the  school 
board.         -  .  *       .  .  * 
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During  the  1960^/n\ost  members  of  the  school  board  were  res-idents 
of  the  Village,  although  some'  residents  of  the  surrounding  townships 
'  also  ser^/i^  terms.    While  antagonisms  between  village  and  country 
dwellers  ovter  control  of  the  school  decreased.,,  the  ability,  of  village 
residents  to\elect  the  largest  number  of  school  board  membiars  indicated  the 
continuing. strong  influence  which  they  had  in  the  schools.     In  1970^  the 
school  district\contained  a  total  population  of  5,038  people/  of  which  only 
1,733  resided  witihin  the  village.     Yet,  the  proximity  of  the  schools,  and 
the  continuing  higher  level  of  interest  in  school  affairs  among  village  . 
residents  was  refleWed  in  the  make-uj^of  the  school  board 

Since*  19Tx\  however ,  the  influence^f  the  country  residents  has 
grown  stronger;  only  on^  member  of  th^  tSpard  r^siS^  within  the  village, 
and  threQ  members  li^^e  Vess  tham  one  mi^  beyond  the  yilljpige  limits. 
Finally,  three  school \boar^  members  reside  in  Cass  Coulfty. 


Consolidation 


ERIC 


EVen  as  the^Whi^te  Pigeon  and-C.onstantihe  school  districts  were 
expanding  through  annexat\on*of  nearby  country  sqhools,  efforts  were  being 
made  by  trye  Department  of  V^blic  Instiruction  and^the  Michigan  Board  of 
Education  to  promate  consolidation  among  the  two  districts .     In  1958,  two 
members  of  the  state  board  hosted  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Harvey  House" 
Hotel  in  Constantine  for  the  White^  Pigeon  and  Constantine  school  boards 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  consolidation.    Opinions  expressed  by 
member^  of  the  Constantine  school  board,  convinced  the*  visitors  that 
Constantine  was  definitely  opposed  tov consolidation  with  Whit6  Pigeon; 
members  of  the  White  Pigeon  board  did  not  i^resent  strong  opposition. 
Nonetheless,  the  visiting  s€ate  board  mWnbe^s  left  the  meeting  well'  ^ware 
tiiat  iJKe  rivalry  between  the  two  villages  closed  out  the  hope  of  consolida- 
tion at  that  time.  \  '  \ 

In  1963  ,  there » was  an  immediate  need  \f or  additional  classrooms 
brought  pn  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Constantirie  sch6ol  district  through 
annexation-.     Iti  addition  to  Constsfntine,  *CertVrevi\J.le  and  White  Pigeon  were^. 
also  in  need  of  new  high  school  buildings^  tftany  residents  were  convinced 


that  a  r-egional  high  school  servTng  all  three  uisti^icts  would  enable 
economies  of  scale  that  would  permit  a  better  Wigh^chool  program  than  was 
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possii^leii  each  community  built  a  separate  facility.    Residents  in  each 
distri^  waSled  broader  ciirriculum  offerings,  including  foreign  languages 
and  more  extensive  science  courses. 

A  movement  to  consolidate  began.    Proponents  argued  that 
consolidation  would  result  in  lower  educational  costs  for  all  the  counties, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  enable  a  broader  curriculum  progr^ 
throughout  all  grades-     Led  by  Suzann  Hammon  in  Constantine,  a  g^roup  urged 
the  school  board  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  local  condj.tions  which  ^ 
might  help  the  village  tb  reach  a  decision  about  consolidatio%:with  one  or 
more  other- school  districts.    When  the  school  board  declined  to  conduct 
such  a  study,  the  group  raised  $300  frcxa  private  donations  arid  contracted 
with  two  professor's  at  Western  Michigan!  University  to  do  the  research. 

rese^ch.  i 

Based  on  a  variety  of  local  data  focused  on  socio-economic 
conditions,  business  patterns ,  population  projections,  school  bus  routing 
and  other  issues  of  schpql  economics,  the  s^ryey  findings  led  the  two 
investigators  to  conclude  that  consolidation  would  be  advantageous-  The 
study  also  pointed  out  that  the  shortage  of  vocational  educational 
programs/in  the  three  districts  could  be  corrected  through  consolidation r 
with  less  financial  cost  per  resident  (Feasibility  Study,  1964)- 

Opponents  argued  that  the  benefits  of  consolidation,  as  voiced 
by  its  supporters,  would  neveir.  be  realized!  -  Administra^rs  in  each  of 
the  di^tr'icts  reasoned  that  such  additions  would  be  too  costly  to 
implement-     Some  residents  claimed  that  Consolidation  would  result  in 
loss  of  local  control  of  the  schools-    Opponents  Were  also  concerned  that 
a  joint  high  school  erected  on  farmland  located  between  the  three 
villaqe^  would  be  too  distant  from  any  of  the  available  fire  fighting 
^^quipment,  which  was  located  in  each  of  the  villages.  .  Hbwever^  no  actual  - 
lls^cation  for  a  new  high  school  was  ever  selected-    Ai^other  concern  was 
th^t  the  youth  ofc  the  village  would  have  less  Oppo^rjAinity  to  participate 
in  l^igh  school  athletics  if  the  districts  were  joined;  many  parents 
hoped  that  their  sons  would  become  starting  players  on  the  yarsity 
basketball  teams,  and  a  consolidation  would  reduce' the  number  of  teams  from 
Jthree  to  one  and  the  number  of  players  fxom  15_t:o  fiv^    Final-ly^  — 
many  resiidents  did  not  want  consolidatioh  to  end  the*  intense  rivalry 
between  White  Pigeop  and  Constantine  that  was  focused  on  the  inter-scholastic 
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athletic  competitions  and  on  the  competitive  displays  of/ the  two  high, 
school  bands.    The  high  school ' football  and  basketball /competitions  , 
had  been  especially  symbolic  of  this  rivalry  for  many  years, In  fact^ 
residents  in  all  three  communities  were  afraid  that  consolidation  would 
mean  the  loss  of  community  autonomy.  ^  - 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  Suzatine  Hamiftonr^a  proponent"  of  consolida-  . 
tion,  Campaigned  for  election  to  the  Constantine  School  board  and  won. 
Her  election  seemed  to  indicate  that  Constantine  residents  supported^ 
consolidation.    Late  in  1963,  supporters  of  cbnsolidatkon  began  to 
petition  the  school  boards  in  Centreville,^  White  Pigeon  and  Constantine    .  ^ 
to  have  the  issue  placed  on  the  ballot.    Most^ of  the /support  fp% 
consolidation  Was  initiated  by  Suzanne  Hammon  in  Constantine . and  by  . 
Matt  Schumacher  in  White  Pig.eon.    There  was  also  support  in  Centr^ille 

.  led  by  Al  Alexander,  Harry  Oxender,  and  JUne  Weed. ^  Pactilty  at  Western 
Michiqan  University  and  the  Michigan  Department  ©f  ilducatioh  were  also 

*  interested  in  the  consolidation  of  White  Pigeon  and  Constantine.  Support 
for  inclui'ion  of  Centreville  came  from  both  opponents'  and  proponents  o'f 
consolidation  in  Whojte  Pigeon  and  Constantine;  both  sides  apparently 
believed  th^t  adding  Centreville  to  the  p;roposition  would  strengthen 
support^  for  their-  respective  positions.  ■    '     ^  ^. 

On  May  25,  1964,  a  "special  school  election  on  the  issue  of  , 

^consolidation  was  conducted  in  Centreville,  Consitantine,  and  White  Pigeon. 
Each  voter  was 'asked  to  cast  four  separate  ba3\lots  concerning  four  propbsi-'^' 
tions  of  the  consoridation  question.    The  f irst^^J^position  asked  the  voters 


*^^The  two  schools  have  been  battling  on  the  fdotball  field  since 
1924.     The  event  has  been  called  the  "Tomahawk  Battle"  since  1929  when  the 
head  of  an  ancient  tomahawk  was  found  on  the  Wahbememe  Farm  located 
between  the  two  villages.    With  the  addition  of  a  new  handle,  the 
artifact  has  served  as  a  momento  presented  to  the  victor  of  the  annual 
meeting  between,  the -football  teams  representing  these  two  schools.  ^,For  the 
next  year,  the  victor  is  able  to  display  the  trophy  until  the  teams^:mfeet 
again  on  the  football  field.     Until  ^1941,  the  contest  w^s  held  on-Tha,nks- 
^  giving  Day  and  alumni  placed  much  ihiportance  on  the*  ftvent.    For  the  next 
sfeveral  years,  the  game  was  played  on  Armi-stice"' Day ,  Nbvember  11,  to  avoid 
the  heavier  and  earlier  snowfalls  of  the^ 1940s\     In  receAt  years ,  the  game 
is- played.- as -lit^-ocGurS' on  the  schedule,  established  for  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  League  to  which  both  schools  belong.^ The  interest  of  alumni  and 
parents  of  the  players  continues  to  be  very  intense  and  in  recent  years, 
at  least,  has  exceeded  the  fervor  of  ^the  students  and  players.    Twice  each 
season,  the  two  schools  play  varsity  basketball  and  the  games  are  marked 
by  close  contests  and  sell-out  crowds  of  excited  fans. 
-  .  '  402  , 
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to  decide  '^Shall  all  Qf  the  territory  of  the  following  districts  be 
united  to  lorm  one  school  district?'*    The  three  districts  were  then  listed. 
*rhe  second  proposition  asked  the  question  if  the  voters  were  willing  to 
pem^t  ^  six  mill  increase  in  property  taxes  to  be  used  for  operating 
•purposes  for  the  proposed  consolidated  school  district.    The  third     \y  , 
prpposijtion  asked  for  voter  preference  on  an  xncr^se  of  two  and  one- 
half  mills  to  pay  off  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  three  school  districts. 
Finally,  the  fourth  proposition  asked  if  the  proposed  consolidated  school 
dislirice  should  assume  the  bpnded  indebtedness  of  the  three  school  districts 
"  .  ;  All /the  propositions  failed  to  be  approved  by  significant 

margins'.    The /voters  in  Centreville  turned  down  all  four  propositions  by  a 
margin  of  nea/rly  two  to  one;  in  Constant ine,  the  voters  rejected  all  four 
propositions  by  a  ratio  of  seven  tp  three;  and  in  Wh^ite  Pigeon^  the  4- 
voters  vo^d  overwhelmingly  against  all  four  propositions  by  a  ratio  of 
nearly  nine  to  one.     In  all,  almost  2,56DVvoters  turned  out  to  decide  the 
issue:    over  400  in  CenJ:reville,  1^000  in  Constantine,  and.9p0  in  White 
Pigeon.     The  election  was  the  largest  tdrnolit  of  voters  ever  recorde^a 
for  each  of  the  school  districts.    Consolidation  of  the  districts^as  ^ 
decidedly  a  dead  issue,  and  the  autonomy  of  each  o:^;  the  three  school  ^ 
districts  was  preserved.  >  '  ^ 
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REJUVENATION  SINCE  1970 

Socio-economic  and  -Political  Structure  " 

The  profile  of  the  labor  force  ip  Cass  dnd  St,  Joseph |g:£lxin1:ies  in. 
1970  measured  slightly  t^elQW-^eyage  for  the  entire  starte  of  Michigan^ in 
most  socio-ecohbmic  index  ^caSLes  (MichigaftvState  University,  County/ and 
Regional  Facts)  /   Both  counties  ireflected  low  unemployment  rates  of  4.1^ and 
4.6%  respectively,  co|ripaxed  with  5*".^%  for  the  state.    The  median  number  of 
years  of  school  completed  for  all  J)ersonSk  over  25  years -for  Cass  and  St, 
Joseph  Counties  was  11,9  and  12.1  respectively,  while\the  state  average  was 
12.1.  -  Seventy-eight  percent  . of  the  males  of  these  two  counties  were  included 
inthe  labor  force  as  compared  to  75%  across  the  state.    Approximately  5% 
of  tSje  male  labor  force  of  the  coxanties  was  employed  in  agriculture,  while  ^ 
S0%  of  the  labot  force  was  empldyed  in  manufacturing,  much  higher  than  the 
state  average  of  36%.    Median  family  incomie  in  1969  was  $9,781  and  $9,686 
fd^  Cass  and  St.  Joseph  respectively.    At  the  same  t;ime,  the;  percientage  of 
families  living- on  income  below  the  "poverty  line"  was.  8.3  and  8.d%*. 

respectively.     Both  covinties  compared  unfavorcibly  with  state  averages  of 

fi        ■  •  "      '  '  '  ,  «' 

$11,032  for  median  income  an^i  7^3%  of  families  ^with  income  less  than  the  ' 

/  ^ 

"poverty  ln:ie . "  ^ 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  began  with  a  revitalization  of  industry 
in  the  village.    Over  the  years  residents  have  made  repeated' efforts  to 
improve  the  economic  and  employment  structure  of  the  are^,  roast  recently 
through  the  creation  of  the  Constantine  Are^  Development  Corporation.  In 
Mai?ch,  1969,  a  group  of  busines^en  eind  civic  leaders  formed  a  non-profit 
corporation  to  attract  new  industry  tt>  th^  area.    The^^BJfarter  of  the  corpora- 
tion proposed  "to  encourage,  aid,  assist  and  pr;omote  the  industrial  and  com-^ 
mercial  welfare  and  growth  of  Constantine  and  the  area  it  serves  . . .  .""^^^  The 
search  for  new  industry  began  immediately,  and,  m  1971,  the  corporation  was 
instjqnnental  in  the  location  of  a  paper  products  manufacturer  in  a  building 
which  had  been  unused  for  several  years.    That  firm  currently  employs  75  , 
^worker^  an<^  plans  to  expand  facilities  in  the  near  future.  ^ 
/  An  electrical  utility  company  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the 

•  village>  in  197i  and  subcontracted  the  construction  of  two-^^ndustrial  buildings. 
A  national  firm  manufacturing  lids  for  food  containers  purchased  one  bijilding 
aS(3  began  operations  in  Constantine  in  1972,  providing  employment  for  about 
^  100  persons.    Two  additional  manufacturers  in  th^  reg^feational^  vehicle  indxi&try 
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have  also  l<5(cated  in  the  industrial  park  and  .  are  capable  of  employing  a  totcCL 
of  iOO  workers.    A  casket  factory  which  employs  30  workers,  a.  creamery  which 
employs  100  workers,  arid  several  snje^ler  shops  bring'  industrial  employment 
in  the  village  to  over  400  jobs.  * 

The  development  of  the  industrial  park  .(Figure  7)  ,"in,  Constantine 
has  bepn  the  result  of  a  process  of  cooperative  effort  between  the,  utility 
cbmp^ny,  acting  a&  the  developer  of  the  facility?  the  Constantine  Area 
Developjmentj  Corporation,  enlisting  public  support?  and  the  governmisnt  of  the^. 
-Village  of  Cop^tantine,  providing,  the  necessary  mxmicipal  services^  z^. 

.      ■     •■  •   -  ' '  >     ■    '  '    S'j,  -.         ' :  \ 

I  Constantine  is  situated  midway  between  Chicago  andTDetfcoit)^  in  an,' 

\  ]  ■    '  ■  ■  ;  . 

area  currently  enjoying  economic  growth.     In  recent  years  manufacturers  have 
begun  moving  away  from  large  cities  to  suburban  and  exurban  areas  frpnP^  to 
150  miles  distant  from  the  cities.     Improved  transportation  makes  move^  to 
the  ru]^al^areas^|ioss4j3le,  an^  th^  positive  benefits  of  lower  overhead  and 
more  relaxed  rural  livii^^are  powerful  attractions  for  such  firms.  Cojnistantine 
is  located  near  the /interstate  highway  system  and  has  adequate  rail  service. 


Additionally,  the  village  is  blessedrwith^an- abvihdant  water  supply,  a  citi- 


zenry ea^er  for  industrial  growth,  comfoytabjj^  housing,  and  a  respected 
schoolf  system.  ,  /        .  '  / 

A  wide  range  of  .^eal^J^'care  is  available  to  the  area.     Elkhart  and 
South  Bend,  Indiana  and  Kalamazoo,*  Michigan  are  all  less  than  one  hour's  |' 
driving  time  from  Constantine,  and  each  has  hospitals,  doctors  and  ^er^tists, 
psychiatric  care  facilities,  and  a  vari'ety  of  other  health  and  welfare  related 
agencies.     T^ere  are  also  two  smalletr  cities  of  about  10,000  persons  within  i 
15  minutes  by  automobile,  each  having  hospital^.'   In  adcJitionV  Constantine  has 
two  doctors  of  medicine,  one  of  osteopathy,  and. one  chiropractor;  as  well  a^ 
two  semi-retired  dentists.  ,  Moreover,  St.  Joseph  County  and  Cass  County 
provide  support  for  health  services. .  The  result  is  %hat  Constantine  does 
not ^  suffer  from  a  shortage  pf  health  facilities:.  -      .     '  - 

Furthetmpr^  the  area  is  amply-, provided,  with  a  range  of  other  public 
services  f roih,  WeStefff^Hichigan  Universi^,  Michigan  State  University,  and  the 
Univerisity  of  Michigan;  from  St.  Joseph  and  Cass  Coimty  agencies;  and  from 
state  and  federal 'agencies^     These  services^  include  child  welfare,  consQrva-. 
tion,  9ommunity  coordination,,  consumer  services,  counseling,  agricultural 
exte^sioR,  handicapped  services,'  family  planning,  welfare,  and  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  counseling.  ' 
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Although  the  enlarged  school  district  encloses  parts  of  seven  . 
townships  and  overlaps  portions  of  'two  counties^/  its  governmental  structure 
'  is  clearly  defined.'    All  school  districts  in  Michigan  have  independent  " 
operational  status  which*  does  not  Conflict  with  the  **governinerital 
•    operations        township  an^  Qovinty  units-    Township  government  consists  of 
.  one  supervisor /  two  tx^^tees,  a  treastirer  and  a  clerk,  all  elective 
'  positions.     It^  jirimairy  responsibilities  are  the\jc:ollection  of  property 
•  taxes  fpr  financial  support  of  the  school  system  and  zoning  regulation. 

The  school  district  receives  local  revenues  through  property  taxes  ^ 

assessed  and  collected  by ^ the  townships.    The  appropriate  tax  rate  ioic 

'•'        ^,     '  '         '    •  * 

each  property  is  certified  to  the  Township  Clerk  and  Assessor.  When 

,t^es  are  collected,  they  are  then  distributed  to  the  appropriate  school^;^''^ 

district.    Thus,  a  resident  of  Florence  ToWnship'who  also  resides  with: 

the  Constantine  school  district,  will  pa^  taxes  to  the^  Florence  To\fjnsYnp 

t^x* collector ,  who  then  forwards  the  tax  receipts 'to  the  Constantine 

Schools.    Other  residents  of  the  same  township  who  live  outside 

Constantine  district  area  pay  taxes  which  are  forwarded  to  thea 

respective  school  districts.  *  . 

The  village  of  Constantine  was  origjinally  incorporated  in  1837. 

The  ^nrfcorporation  lapsed  in^L839  and  was  not  renewed  until  March  15,  l86iy 

The  village  ha*s  operated  as  a  municipal  unit  since  thay  time.     Under  the 

state  charter,  Constantine  is  governed  as  a  General  L^w  Village  with  an 

elected  council  of  six  members,  a  president,  and  a  c^lerkj^^^'The  council  is  , 

.  empowered  to  h^re  a  Town  Marshall  (Chief  of  l^olice) ,  a  Street  Commissioner # 

and  other  employees  as  are  deemed  necessary •     For  the  last  several  y^ars, 

the  village  has  employed  an  admini3trator  to  coordinate  the  departments  of 

police,  streets,  and  waste  water  treatment.    The  primary  incursion  of 

^        •        higher  levels  of  government  into  local  operations  is  centered  on  the 

recently  constructed  waste  water  treatment  facility  for  the  village.  The 

schools  depend  on  the  village  for  water  and  sanitary  systems,  and  the 

village  police  department  is  respon&il)le  for  security  on  school  property. 

The  county  government/s  \are  Responsible  for  road  maintenance,  a. 


re,  care  Of  ^the  aged,  civil  defense, 
mental  health,  cooperative  extenls^iSiji  service,  and  elections.    The  county 


sheriff's  department,  health, 
mental  health,  cooperative  ex 
maintains  Circuit,  Probate,  and  Dist^ct  Courts  and  .a  prosecutinif 
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attorney's  office.    Until  the  1961-1962  Const^itutional  Convention,  rural  ^ 
counties. dominated  the  state  legislature  and  promoted  rural  interest's. 
The  new  constitution  establislfed  a  one  man-one  vote  rule  which  gave 
greater  power  to  the  urban  counties.    Restricted  by  the  constitution, 
county  government  lacks  legislative  power  and  administrative  structure  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  complexity  of  modern  problemsi    County  governments 
have  been  accused  of  not  meeting  responsibilities.    The  complexity  of 
environmental  problem  solving  has  motivated  the  state  legislature  to 
create  ifegional  planning  councils  tp  coordinate  plan;aing  and  policy 
making  on  a  multi-county  basis.*    The  new  regional  councils,  implemented 
since  1968,  have  been  viewed^ith  trepidation  by  some,  as  an  extra  and 

unnecessSiry  governmental  layer,  designed  to  undeanmine  and  destroy  local* 

•  - 

government. 

The  School  District 

-*  The  Cons tantine ''Public  Schools  Operate  undei/  the  authority  of  a 

$even-mein3ber  school  board  elected  at  l^ge.    At  present  3X}i  of  the  seven 
members  are  residents  of  the  townships;  only  one  ba^rd  member  resides  in  the 
village.    The  board  has  responsibility  for  hiring  a  .school  superintendent  , 

who  in  txirn  administers  the  entiri^  system.    The  sch^l  system  is  isupervised  \ 

*  ■  ■ 

•by  a  state  Board  of  Education  and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education-  for 
purposes  of  program  and  curriculum  design  and  implementation.    The  St*  Joseph 
County  Intermediate  'School  District  serves  as  liaison  to  the  state^depart- 
ment  by  coordinating  teacher  certification  for  all  school^  within  its 
jurisdiction,  Evaluating  schobl  lunch  programs  and  bus  routes „  determining 
eligibility  of  districts  for  federal  progifams,  collectincf  school  enrollment 
data,  and  enforjjing  pupil  attendahcja  at  school.    Amont  other  services\  the 
office  also  conducts  special 'education  programs coordinates  vocational  and 
•.career  Education  programs,  iricluding  shared-time'  programs  between  various 
district^/  and  coordinates  the  provision  of  educational ^materials  and 
.services  for  the  districts  in  the  bounty.    Accreditation  ^f  th^  school  district 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  with  additional 
accreditation  for  the  high  school  program  granted^  through  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools .    Additionally ,  the  Constantine 
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Public  Schools  rely  on  nearby  Western  Michigan  Universijzy^lvt  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  and  Ball  State  University  at  Muncie,  Indiana  for  educational 
leadership  and  advice.  .^^^^^ 
^Tho  Cohstantine  Publid  Schools  con.ysted  af  a  jingle  buildinq 
locatbd  in  the  village  until  X952,  when  the  construction  of  several 
new  school  buildings  signaled  the  growth  of  the  district.    Tha  Eastside 
Elementary  building  was  beg^n  in  1952  and  enlarged  in  J.953  and  1956.  In 
1957,  a  new  high  school  was  begun  with  the  construction  of  a»^ymnasium. 
In  1966,  the  high-  school  and  Riverside  Elementary  School  were  constructed. 
Until  these  bu^-ldings  were  completed,  for  several  years  the  district  used 
some  of  the  country  school  buildings*  and  eight  mobile  classroom  .units  which 
had  been  purchased  and  were  later ^so Id.     Several  small  buildings  have  been 
added,'  includirig  two  structures  which  were  built  by  high  school  students 
in  the  building  trades  program.     The  original  school  building,  constructed 
in  1927,  continues  to  serve  as  a  middle  school.     In  1966,  a  bus  maintenance 
building  was  also  erected,  Reflect i^g  the  increased  importance  of  school 
buses  to  transport  two-thirds  of  the  s^zudents  to  school  each  day.    All  : 
school  buildings  are  located  within  the  village  of  Gonstantine. 
^/r.  School  attendance  was  relatively  stable  for  many  years..   .In  the 

I860*s,  it  averaged  slightly  oyer  i200,  and  by  1914,  had  grown  to.  only 

^ho^ 


259.  ^  By  1950-51^  total  of  506  students  were  gfttending  Gonstantine  school? 
Thereafter^  annexation  contributed  to  a  substantial  growth  in  enrollment 
By  1961-62,  the  number  had  increased  to  1,184,. and  by  1972-73,  to? 1,6^8* 
pupils.    The  <?istrict  area  had  grown  to  110  square  miles,  covering  parts 
of  St.  Joseph  and  Gass  Gounties  with  an  irregular  boundary,  reflecting  the 
•decisions  of  the  small  one-room  districts  to  annex  with  Gonstantine  or 
with  one  or  another  of  the  neighboring  districts.'  "^his  irregular 
boundary  also  reflects  the  choices  of^individual  property  owners  living 
near  the  edge  of  the  district  who  miay  petition  the  Interm^iate  School 
District  to  become  patt  of  the  neighboring  school  district. 

For  ^:he  scliool  year  beginning  in  Septeml3^er^l972,  the  school 
system  had  a  budget  of  $1,291,492  with  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $783.67. 
for  the  1,648  student^.    Fifty-eight  percent  of  that  budget  was  derived 
from  state  aid.*    School  taxes,  mostly  on  property,  accounted  for  37%,  with 
the  remaining  5%  coming  from  federal  revenues  Slid  from  tuitions  paid  by 


non-resident  students.    There  have  been  no  serious  budgetary  crises  in 
recent  years  although  community  sentiment  r^uires  frugal  financial 
operation  of  the  schools. 

Instructional  materials  and  salaries  for  principals  and  teachers, 
acqounted  for  68%  of  the*  schools'  expeiiditulres;  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  plant,  12%;  transportation,  10%;  administration,  3%; 
fixed  charges  and  capital  outfecy  ^counted  for  another  8%.  Administration 
and  teaching  salaries  are  below  state  averages  though  the  staff  has  a 
reasonably  high  degree  of  professipnalS^aining.    The^ratio  of  pupils-  to 
teachers  is  22;  1,  whi^ch  is  average  for  southwestern  Michigan  school  districts. 
The  administrative. staff  is  small,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  and 
three  principals  for  four  school  buildings. 

As  of  the  1972-73  school  year,  the  two  elementary  schools  were 
operated  with  self-contained  classroom  u^its.    A 'specifetlist  program  was    "  . 
utilized  in  reading  with' all  other* instruction  carrie4  out  in  classes 
containing  25  to  30  students,    in  recent  years  the  mean  age  of  the  teaching 
staff^Jiasjdrbp^    because  some  older  teachers  have  retired  and  the  teaching  *^ 

-staff  has  expanded.       .      ]     ^       ■       '  /  . 

The  middle  school  concept  has  become  popular  in  the  Midwest  in 
recent  years,  and  Constantirie  was  quicic  to  adopt  it./  Although  it  > 
emphasi?:es  flexibility  , in  teaching  techniques,  the  Constanftine  Middle  School 
has  maintained  self-contained  classroom  units.    Average  clasSsrSom -^ize  is 
30- students.    The  teaching  stafS^of  this  building  is  young,  ""^i/ith  most 
teachers  less  than  40  years  of  age,  as  is  also  the  case  of  the  high  school 

staff.   ^     '   -  "  .  •  ^  . 

•  The  high  school  had  b/aen  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 

tion of  Colleges,  and  Secondary  Schools  for  three  decades  until  1962,  when 
accreditation  was  termina1;ed  because  of  inadequate  building  facilities. 
After  a  new  building  was  constructed  in  1966    th^  high  school  regained 
accreditation  in  1969,  and  in  recent  years  has  made "efforts. to  satisfy 
recommendations  for  improvement  of  curriculum  suggested  by  the  accrediting 
committee. 

.  A  recent  study  of  the  high  schc^o^  program  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  concluded  that  science  <mim  much  individualized 
instruction),  driver  education,  and  the  college  preparatory  program 
were  £he  strong  points  of  the  curriculum,  whilfe  vocational  education 


< 


and  busino5iS  education  were  Iho  programs  most  in  need  of  improvement. 

However,  the  high  school  docnj  offer  a  limite^^number  of  vocationally 

oriented  courses,  and  recent  planning  efforts  by  school  staff  have 

focused  on  improving  vocational  education  offerings.  \ One  effort  to 

improve  vocational  training  is  a  cooperative  work-s^udy^  arrangement  with. 

local  merchants  cind  industry.     High  school  students  attend  classes  at  • 

school  for  part  of  the  school  day  and  complete  their  daily  coursework' by 

part-time  employment  as  cleVks  in  a  retail  store  (girls)  or  as  apprentices 

.in  machine  shops  (boys) .    Despite  location  in  an  agricultural  area, 

Constantine  Public  Schools  offer  no  courses  in  agricultural  education, 

apparently  because  of  lack  of  ^student  interest. 

In  recent  years,  between  40  and  50%  of  the  graduates,  h^a^e  gone  on 

for  additional  spljooling  at  nearby  universities,  colleges,  community 

***  •  . 

colleges^  business  schools  and  trade  schools.    No  records  ar6  available  on 

the  number  who  complete  such  additional* schooling. 

^  There  is  a  3g5asonably  high'  degree  of  student  participation  in^ 

school  athletic  programs.     Student  athletes  -are  accorded  high  status  in  the 

school  as  well  as  in  the  community.     Student  government  operates  as  an 

extracurricular  activity  with  little  effective  v^ice  in  school  policy  and 

operation,  and  participation  in  it  consequently  carries  much  l^ssr.  prestige - 

■  ■   ^  *  '.  ■  Recent  Educational  Changes 

 ^.  '-p^   —  '  •* 
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The  process  ofT curriculum  change  frequently  begins  with  a 
suggestion  from  teachers  or  principals.    After  a  formal  proposal  is 
drawn,  a  pres^tation,  usually  by  the  principal,  is  made  to  the  school 
board.     DiscuSGion  of  the  proposed  change  usually  doe$;  not  involve 

residents.     ManySi%sidents  do  not  feel  adequately  competent  to  make 

> ,  ■  ■ 

dQcisions  either  about' burriculum  or  about  the  organisation  and  financial 
-operation  of  the  school  distirict.     Such  matters  are  better  left  to  the 
professional  administrators  who  have  been  hired  by  the  district  to  make 
the  decisions.     For  many  residents  there  is  a  general . feeling  that  the 
educational  process  has  become  so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  ' 
lay  person  to  be  competent  ab6.ut  school  operation-  unless  h^  is  willing 
to  devote  a  conside;(:able  proportion  of  free  time  to  such  efforts.  For 
some  others,  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  school  bureaucracy  is  such 

.  "  4  ^^^^ 
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that  individuals  feel  powerless  to  deal  with  perceived  injustices  or 
misdirections  of  the  school  system.     Still  other  residents  complain  that 
certain  groups  are  singled  out  to  receive  preferred  treatment  from  the 
school  system.  ^ 

,         For  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  there  is  a  relatively  low 
level  of  participation  by  residents  in  the  decision  making  process  of  the 
.school  system.     The  school  board  meets  twide  monthly,  and  most  policy  and 
budgetary  issues^  are  handled  during'  those  meetings.     Most  of  the  time,  the 
meetings  are  held  without  a  single  coiyimunity  resident  in  attendance.  Only 

on  those. occasions  when  a  controversial ^ issue  h^s  arisen  will  concerned 

t 

residents  appeaip  to  vpice  opinions.     (5hly  a  minority  of  the  residents 
follow  the  events  of  the  meetings  as  reported  in  local  newspapers.  School 
electiojrxs  usually  produce  only  a  modest  eunouht  of  interest  among  the 
electorate.    There  are  more  than  3#000  persons  in  the  dis;trict  who  are 
old  enough. to  vote,  yet  less  than  1/4  of  them  are  registered  to  vote. 
Most  school  elections  are  held  with  only  10-20%  of  voting  age  residents 
actually  ca/Sting  a  ballot.     There  are  no  political  party  affiliations  in 
local  school  elections,  thereby  removing  opposing  party  philosophies/ 
Whenever  two  o±  more  candidates  ' are  challenging  for  thei  same  school 
^  board  position,  debate  usually  is  limited  and  relatively  little 
controversy  is  generated. 

Residents  often  complain  among  friends  about  perceived  wrongs 
or  shortcomings  of  the  schools,  but  they  are  usually 'reluctant  to  use  the 

political  process  or  public  meetings  to  voice  such  concerns.     Thus,  •* 

^  *  .  t- 

while  there  are  frequent  complaints" about  school  operation  among  many 

+1       .  * .  •       -  ' 

residents,  only  a  handful  take  an  active  role  in  attempting*  to  effect 

change.    Most  changes  in  school  curriculum  are  proposed  and  implemen^^ed 

before  residents"^actually  learn  abgut  the  change. 

One  example  of  the  process  of  curriculum  change  is  the  effort 

to  obtain  federal  financing  fpr.  an  "Outdoor  Education  Laboratory . "  The 

initial  planning  and  application  for  funds  were-  b,egun  by  David  Thornton, 

a  science  teacher -in  the  high  school.;.  In  October,  1966,  the  school 

district  was  awarded,  a  grant  totaling  nearly  $60,000  fo^  a  period  of  four 

years  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Elementally  and  Secondary 

Education  Act  of  1965.    The  fiinds  were  used  for  planning  and  for  >pprchase 
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of  equipment  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  t^e^glroject. 

When  the  award  of  the  grant  was  announcga^  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Clayton  WilsoB,  appointed  a  Plannir^g^ommittee  in  order  to 
involve  residents  of  the  community  in  further  development  and  implementation 
of  the  plan.    However ,^the  Planning  Committee  held  only  one  formal  meeting 
and  the  bulk  of  ,the  wpxk  was  done  by  David  Thornton,  ^  was  appointed 
part-time  Director  ~of  the  Outdoor  Laboratory.  , 

Planning  for  the  Outdoor  Laboratory  wis  completed  and  work  s 
begun  on  the  40-acre  tract . Trees  were  planted  and  the  land  was  allowed 
to  continue  to  return  to  its  natural  condition.  )h  pond  was  formed,  and 
became  the  focus  of  study 'of  aquatic  life.  "  Windbreaks  of  shrubs  were  planted, 
and  fallen  trees  and  brush  were  piled  up  to  ser^  as  shelters  for  wildlife. 

The  Outdoor  Laboratory  had  been  planned,  and  developed  mostly 
through  the  efforts  of  one  teacher..     He  received  support  from  the  school 
administration  arid  some  indi^cations  of  interest  by  residents.     But  the  project 
was  not  conducted  as  a  "community  project."    Most  residents  wei^e  pleased, 
and  proud  of  th4  improvement,  but  were  content  to  allow  the  school  organi- 
zation  to  develop  the  project.  v.. 

For  several  years,  Thornton  assisted  elementary  teachers  by'con- 
ducting  "science  lessorip"  and  managing  educational  "trips"  to  the  Outdoo-r 
Laboratory.     However,  when  other  teaching  and  school  commitments  did  not 
^permit  him  time  to  wotk  with  elementary  students,  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued.    In  recent  yedrs,  the  Outdoor  Laboratory  is  used  less  frequently 
for  te'lching  science  in  the  elementary  grades.     *  ^ 

Even  though,  federal  .funding  for  the  Outdoor  Labpraiory  was 
discontinued  in  1970,  the  project  has  continued, as  part  of  the  school 
system  and  community,     Classes  in^ the  schools  use' it  ocdasionally  for 
•the  study  of  nature.     The  youth  of  the  district  use  it  for  outdoor- 
parties.     Two' putting  greens  ^have  been,  added  for  golfers  who  want*  ' 
to  practice'.     Snowmobilers  and  horse  riders  ride  ..the  trails.  Sports- 
men, train  hunting  dogs  in' the  fields,  and  those  who  just  want  to  walk  ^ 


^\he  40  acres  of  land  are  paVt  of  a  55-acre  tract  purchased  in 
1964.     Ten  of  the  remaining  15  acres  were  used  for  a  site  for  Riverside 
.Elementary  School;  the  last  five  acres  served  as  tha  location  of  the  school 
bus  garage  and  parking  lot. 
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in  the  open  spaces  have  this  park-like  acreage  located  i^ight  at  th'e  edge  of 
the  village.    Although  active  community  participatioh  in  the  planning  and 
developrngpt  of  the  Outdoor  Laboratory  was  never  an  important  part  of  the 
project/  some  residents  are  proud  of  this  significant  addition  to  the^schools 
and  community. ,  *  •        ^  * 

In  addition  to  the  outdoor  education  program,  other  innovative 
programs  were  on-going  in  1972  when  the  system  was  being  considered 
for  NIE's^ Experimental  Schools  program.     Since  1968  the  school 
district  had  b6en  providing  a  program  for  students  with  iijipaired  hearing, 
which  served  students  from  both  St.  -Joseph  and  Branctj  Counties.'    In  order 
to  assist  the  reading  program,  "perceptual"  traiaing  was  instituted,  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  1969.     Tests  h^ve  indicated  a  considerable  reading 
improvement -since  that  time.     The  high  school's  accreditation  in  1969  may 
also  be  taken  .as  a  sign  of  the  school  district's  reinvigoraticjn.  ' 

To  assist  in  teaching  child  care  t0A.3enior  girls,  a  special  »< 

pre-school  "Play  School"  was  developed.     Home  ^jlconomics  students  .spend > 

an  entire  semester  working  with  p^e-school  youngsters.    A  unique  class  in 

building  skills  was  also  developed.     It  concentrated Non  school  planning  arid 

f construction  and  taught  valuable 'skills  to  the  students,  who  constructed 

needed  sphool  facilities.     The  first  student-constructed  building  contained 

,  ■     "  ^  » -  .  J'  "'  ■ 

two  classroom!?,  the  sfeconid  building,  five.    The  eventual  goal  was  to  firid  the 

*  •  t-      ,  .  / 

means  by  which  students  would  be  able  to  construct-  a  n/w  middle- school  (Letter 

of  Interest,  1972,  pp.  4-5).  '/ 

Any  school  system  has  weaknesses  as  well^as  strengths,  and  so  the 

same  Letter  of  Interest  also  pointed  to  areas  where  .improv^ent  was  needed.  . 

Some  of  these  were  as  follows:  \  . 

1^*%    A  definite  weakness  in  vocational  traininq^  for  both  Middle  _^ 
School  and  High  School  students .  , 

Few  opportunities  for  low  achievers  to  experience  success 
in.  t?;ie  current  program.'  '    v  ^ 

Not  enough  i^Cudent  involvement  in  curriculum  development . 

.^Too  little  individualized  instruction.    Most  students  were  ^ 
expected  to  cover  the  same  material  at  the  same. rate. 

Lack  of  opportunity  for  students,  (especially  low  achievers) 
and  teachers  to  meet  and  discuss  ^honestly  mutual  educational^ 
problems.  .  *  . 
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m-    Lack  of  opportunity  to  develop  positive  social  attitudes: 
respect  for  individual  differences  and-  opinions;  acceptance 
of  each  other  and  acceptance  of  self.  ' 

This  was  the  educational  situation  when,  in  March  of  1972, 
Constantine  Public.  Schools  were  infomed  of  the  Ejjperimental  Schools  program 
.by  an  Announcement  of  a  Composition  for  Qnfiall  Rural  Schools  sent  to  all 
school  districts  in  the  United  States  ha,ving  fewer  than  2,500  pupils.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  called  a  meeting  of  all  administrators  and  one  ^ 
teacher  to  consider  applying  for  the  program^    Th.^^g^u|> -iftef^lclbring;; 
Easter  vacation,  planning  and  writing  an  Application  for  the  program.  The 
efforr  v/as  directed  by  the  superintendent.    Aftfer  a  site  visit  by  Cynthia 
TParsons  ^in  fH:he  middle  of  Mayi  in  June,  1972,  the  Office  of  Education  notified 
the  district  of  the  award  of  ^  one-year  planning  grant.  , 


AaPINAL  NOTE  ' •  . 


Constantine  is  freqoaently  described  as  "a  niqe  place  to  live"  by  , 
residents,  who  recount  with  pride  the  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants/  the  cleanliness  and  lack  qf  esthetic  blight  on  the  land,  and 
the  quality  of  the  schools.    They  compare  their  way  of  life  with  the  more- 
frenzied  pace  in  the  cAties,  where  i\eighborliness  is  thought  to  have^disap- 
peared.    Most  of  the  housing  in  Constantine  was  built  before  the^^wentieth 
century.    Greek  Revival,  Italian  Revival,  and  Gothic  Styles,  reflecting  the 
moods  of  nineteenth  century  architectiire,  dominate  the  , scene.-  Many  of  the  ^ 
resident^  preserve  the  original  character  of  their  homes",  'preferring  "restora- 
tiin  to  modernization."    Constkntine  is  known  throughoutr-"the  area  for  the  well- 
preserved  appearance  of  mmiy  of  these  older  homes.    With  its  many  shade  trees 
and  its  lack  of  bright  neon  advertising,  the  village  presents  a  visage  of  a 
bygone  era',  befbre  plastic' and  neon  took  over  the  American  scene.'^/ 

^  Olxe  bygone  era  is  remembered  by  the  long-time  resi^dents  of  the 

community.  Uiey  gladly  recall  earli^  times  when  life  was  simpler  and  the 
pace  slower..  Residents  have  always  thought  of  their  village  as  a  civilized 
and  cultured  place  which  combined  the  best  qualities  of^rural  village  life 
and  cosmopolitan .fashion.  Uie  old,  well  kept  houses  and  the  shady  streets 
are  only  the  most  visible  manifestation  of  this  romantic  attachment  to  the 
earlier  years  in  Constantine. 

Constantine  is  going  through  a  period  of  change,  tha^is  certain. 
Changes  in  the  work  force,  and  types  ,  of  occupational  ro.les  are  required  by 
the  new  industries  entering  the  area.    Changes  in  living^attems  are  occut- 
ring  as  people  opt  for  rural  living  rather  than  movincf  tdxthe^city.  -Most 
Of  th%  recent  pppulati-on  growth  of  th,e  area  has  occurred  in  .the  townships 
surrounding  Constantine.    Within  the  'sohool  district  area  are  jseveral  small 
•  lakes  surrounded  by  homes.    Li,ving  "on  the  lake"  is  preferred  by  many. younger 
families  and  by "some  nearer  retirement  age  as  well.    Many  residents  choose 
live  "in  the  country  "  with  sufficient "acreage  for  gardens,  pets,  raising 
small  numbers  of  livestock,  or  just  for  some  "elbow  room."    Rural  non-farm 
residence  is  more  popular  than  living  either  on  the  farm  or- in  the  village. 
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Outstate  Michigan  has^  traditionally  been  coniservative  and  consistently 
votes  Republican.    Constantine  has  not  varied  from  this  posture  and,  in  fact,, 
is-  k^own  throughout  the  area  for  being  more  conservative  than  Other  nearby 
communities.    During  the  1960s'/  the  John  BiXch-^Society  had  chapters 
iXn  Consxantine  with  a  mailinjg  list  of  over  400.    Ali  successful  candidates 
in  recent  village  elections  have  r^iin  oh  the  Republican  ti-ck^t,  and  Dem^rats  , 
only  occasionally  attain  office  in  some  of  the  surrpunding  townships-  Dis- 
satisfaction  with' the  politics  of  their  elders  is  beginning  to  set  in  oniong 
the  youth,  however-     Their  reaction 'is  not  reflected  in  support  for  org 
politi<;(s,  but  in  a  disenchantment  with  the  entire  political  j^rocess.. 

The  cultural  rebelliousness  which  has  been  characteristic  of 

American  youth  since  the  mid-1960s  reached  the  youth  of  Constantine  m  the 

:  J 

early  1970s.    While  their  elders  still  believe  in  the  special  qualities  of 
small-town«  rural  America,  the  youth  attempt  to  overcome  their  purportedly 
"hick"  baek^totind.     In  dress ,^  speech,  and  political  sentiment,  Constantine' s  , 
youth  are"  eager  to  assimilate  the  "youth  cultxire"  .as  it  percolates  out  to.  the 
rural  areas-*  This 'process  of  percolation  requires  time,  and  local  youth  are 
aware  of  the  cultural  lag^ between  themselves  and  their  urban  peers.-  They 
attempt  to  overcome  this  lag  by  visits  to  the' nearby  <^ities  to  purchase  cloth- 
ing, to  dance,  to  date,  and  to  be  where  "it's  happening-"    They  prefer  to 
listen  to  the  hard  rock  sounds  of  the  popular  radio  stations  in  Chicago. and  \ 
Detroit  while  their  piarents  are  more  conteht  with  the  broadcasts  of^ocal 
radio  stations.     The  youth  want  to  lessen  the  cultural  distance  to  the  city, 
but  do  not  express  much  desire^  to  live  there- 1  By  contr-€ist,  the  older  residents 
of  Constantine  want  to_jmaintairi ^ome  distance  from  the  dissonant  life  style 
of  the  city-     They  note  proudly  the >:more  relaxed  ^and  convivial  neighborliness 
of  the  SHi^ll  rural  community-  ^  . 

Constaiiiine's  residents  have  always  treasured  a  sense  of  autonomy 
and  sel'f-suf f^ciency  which  was  demonstrated  in  the  community ability  to    i  > 
provide  most  of  the  necessities  of  life.    Established  as  a  service  center  for^ 
an  agricultural  economy,  the  village  was  able  to  operate  with  near  self-  v 
sufficiency  for  a  period,  but  it  could  never  attain  total  self-sufficiency 
because  of  an  interdependence  with  the  outside  Vorld,  especiaMy  in  relation 
to  Constantine 's  role  as.  a  transporrtation  and  commodities  exchange  center. 
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Wili^  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  Idrfe  beginning  of  industrialization  fol-  • 
lowing, the  Civil  War,  fabnerT^v^gfe  3^  longer  wholly  de^^ent  on  local 
servJ|.c^.    The  railroad  provided  rapid  transportation  |f  Igoods,  and  signaled* 
We  g\^owth  .of  new  industries.    As  late  as  the  1920s,  ho^i|sver ,  the  self-su'f^ 
fjb^ienis^y.  of  the  community  outweighed  its  interdependence  with  the  outside 
\Jbrld.  XniWr  rural  community  was  still  locally  centered,    ^^ring  this  century  . 
changes  in  transportation, ^communications,  mechanization,  'agricultural  produc-  f 
tion,  an,d\ integration  of  ^various  levels  of  society  have  gradually  lessened^ 
the  abiliti',  of  the  rural  community  to^aintaih  its- self-sufficiency.,      .  \ 

•rh^e  belief  in  individual  free  enterprise  and  in  civic  sefvi^^-^^^         ^  ^ 
are  staples  of  that  view  of  the  self-sustaining  poitimunity.    Tb  witness  threats        ^  > 
to  community  ^onomy  is  difficult  for  long-time  residents  of  Cons taia tine  1; 
The  in-m±^rati6n  of  a  large  n;umber.  of  outsiders  has  brought  a  variety/ of 
new  jgocial  situations  to  ,the^"community.     Th    expansion  of  the  schopl^,  : 
the  iT^w  pccupatibnal  roleS,  and  the  trend  to  rural  non-farm  r4si^^c:e  /  _ 
patt%jis\are  alj.  part  o£||Jiis  new.  mosaic.  of  the  sirtkli  toyn  ' 

are  brought  into  conf  li^  wiW  the  e]nier^^  'and  .belief s-^^^  f 

from  the  outside,  \lndividual  free* enterprise -is  threatened  .as  large 
absentee-owner  corpo^rations  Ipcate, factories  in  town.    Civic*  service  in 
ythe  coimnunity  is  "threatened  as  residents  find  a  multitud^;of  other  op'i^  for 
their  free  time,  travW  and  civic  service  outsi*de  the  cdirutiijaiity^  among  them.  ^ 
The  highly  valued  striving  for  achievement  seems  to  be  disappearing  among  * 
the  youth,  replacedjlgy  a  con^rn  for  happiness  and  a  life  without  "hassles." 
And,  of -  course,  cbmmunit^  autonomy  is  threatened  *as.  federal  ahid  st^te  "  : 
regulations  are  placed  pA  a  multitude  of  local  functions,  including  health^  \      ,  / 
education,  and  public^ welfare..  — ^ 

The  balance^has  shifted  in  the  past  two  decades.  Interdependence 
with  the  outside  world,  in  (government,  education-,  t;he  econon^,  in^all  phases 
of  the  community,  has  outweighed  that  small  town  striving  for  autonomy.  'All 
of  this  is  part  of  the  massive  changes'  affecting  rural  America  in  the  past 
^    century.    0iit,  the  implicatioris  of  change  to  a  h^w: Wsiy,  of  life, 'to  nev  ^  / 

-values  and  beliefs  ,  to  greater \contact  and  interdependence  with  the -  whole.  ^  * 
'    of  American  society,  will  require  considerable  adjustment.    Some  are  more  , 
ready  for  the  changes  than  otherb .    The  conflicts  between  locals  'and  cosmo-    ,        .  , 
fjolitana,  between  ;the  hip  and  th^^  square,  and  tie'tween  the  old  guard  and  the'  ^ 
newcomers  will  be  reflections  of  the  basic  forces  altering  gfenstantine  in  ^ 
.  the  1970s.  •   ^     '  VA  \  C\  ^  i- 
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A  Social  and  Educational  History  of 
Perry  County\  Mississippi 


Area;  '  653  sq.  miles* 
from  103  to  230  feet, 
and  at  longitude  89^^ 
state,  about  50  miles 
Jackson,  Miss«^ai^  60  i 
circa  1812;  ^ncorflorat 
Beaumont,  and  R^ch\tonJ 

Population  (i^970)  :    9,065;  Elevation 
^County  is  approximately  at  latitj^e  31**  N, 
1  County  is  inrhe  southeastern  area  of  the 
ffrom  the  Gulf  Coast,  100  miles  southeast  of 
Whiles  northwest  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Settled 
id  1906.    Major  tovms:    New  Augua€a, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  Td 

"a  piney^woods  county,  in  the'^ep  south 

Perry  ^ounty  lies  in /the  southeastern  portion  of  Mississippi/  scjme 
50  miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast.    Jackson,  the  state  capital,  is  100  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  the  county;  Mobile,  Alabama,  60  mills  to  the  south- 
east; and  New  Orleans  ab^t*  lOO^miles  to  the  southWest.    The  nearest  city, 
of  substantial  size  is  Hattlfesburg,  which  is  12  miles  to  the  west. 

The  county  was  formed  from  a  section  of  land  taken  from  the  western 
edge  of  Green  Cqunty  on  February  .3,  1820,  three  years  after  Mississippi 
became  a  state.    P^ri^  County  in  turn  was  divided  in  April  of  1906  by 
an  act  of  the  state  <LegisTaturer  with  the  western  portion  becoming 
Forrest  County  (U.S.  Work  Projects  Administration,  1970E,  pp.  2-3). 

There  are  three  incorporated  towns  in^ the  county :    New  Augusta # 
Beaumont^  and  Rich  ton.    Though  servit^g  as  the  county  seat  since  about 
1902 ,/^w  Augusta  was  not  incorporated  until  1953,    The  1970  Census 
indicates  there  are  511  residents  of  the  town.    Beaumont  is  located  in 
the  east  central  portion  of  the  county.,    It  was  incorporated  in  1955  and 
has  1,061  inhabitants.    Richton  is  situated  14  miles  north  of  Beaumont 
in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  county.    The  town  was  incorporated  in 
1905.    A/S€otal  of  1,110  people  live  there  now  (ibid.  >  p.  1;  Ladner,  1968, 
pp.  228,  243,  244) 

The  remainder  of  the  county's  9,065  residents  are  distributed  through- 
out the  countryside,  many  being  grouped  together  in  unincorporated  commun- 
ities such  as  Runnelartown,  Janice,  Arlington,  and  Mahned. 

The  countryside  itself  has  influenced  the  ways  of  life  of  county 
residents  and  t^us  ultimately  what  goes  on  in  the  schools.    Hence,  it 
alsp  has  a  place  inr  this  descriptive  account  of  Perry  County. 


•^The  schools  of  Richton  are  organized  into  a  Municipal  Serrate 
^District,  while  the  remainder  of  the  schools  in  the  county  comprise" the 
Perry  County  School  District.    The  Richton  schools  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Perry  County  Experimental  Scho*ols  Project. 

'  429       *   '  •  - 
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,        '    THE  GEOGRAPHY,  GEOLOGY ^  AND  ECOLOGY  OF  A  PINEY  WOODS  COUNTY 

The  653  square  milJs'  (417,960  acres)  of  rolling  hills,  river  bottom, 
and  swampland  that  copetitute  Perry  County  take  the  shape  of  a  rectangle 
with  a  north-south  length  of  the  county  being  approximately  twice  the 
east-west  width.    The  range  in  elevation  is  not  extreme;  state  highway 
department  maps  show  benchmarks  of  230  or  more  feet  in  the  northeast 
and  northwest  corners  of  the  county,  a  103  foot  low  point^n  the  Leaf 
Rivpr  bottom  land  between  New  Augusta  and  Beaumont,  and  southern  elevations 
^of  136  to  224  feet  (Mississippi  State  Highway  Department^  1969). 

'  One  river  and  a  number  of  creeks  drain  the  county .    The  Leaf  River 
enters  Perry  County  at  nearly  the  midpoint  of  the  western  county  line. 
Said  to  have  been  named  by  the  Choctaw  Indians  because  of  the  leaves 
from  the  heavily-wooded  banks  that  swirled  in  the  river's  many  eddies, 
it  flows  southeastward  across  the  entire  county  to  an  eventual  rendezvous 
with  the  Pascagoula  River  and  ultimately  the  Gulf  "of  Mexico. 

Several  large  creeks  drain  the  northern  portions  of  the  county  and 
flow  into  the  Leaf  River.     These  are  the  Tallahala  (a  Choctaw  name 
meaning  "Smooth  Rock".),  the  Bogue  Homa  (another  Indian  name  meaning 
"Red  Creek"),  Thompson  Creek,  and  Gaines  Creek.    Draining  some  southern 
portions  of  the  county  and  running  n?)rthward  into  the  Jjeaf  River  are  sever- 
al smaller  creeks  such  as  Milky,  Carter^,  Coleman's,  and  Weldy.    Water  in  , 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county  flows  into  Black  Creek,  which, then 
roughly  parallels  the  Leaf  River's  route  to  the  Pascagoula  (U.S,  Work 
Projects  Administration,  1970K,  pp.  1-3).  ^ 

The  river  and  creek  bottom  land,  concentrated  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  is  used  for  pasture  and  some  crops,  though 
^most  of  it  is  forested  with  pines  and  hardwoods.     The  latter  includes  oak, 
iweet  gum,  cypress,  hickory,  beech,  sycamores,  and  magnolia,  while  long 
leaf,  loblolly,  short  leaf,  and  slash  constitute  the  former.  The 
Runnels town  ar^a  and  other  sections  of  the  hilly*  northwestern  portion  of 
the  county Ciiave  soil  that  is  especially  suited  for  ,^arly  vegetables.  The 
rolling  northeastern  quarter  of^' the  county,  too,  is  reported  to  havp  soil 
that  is  hiqhjy  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  as  well  as  for  cattle 
raising,  though  a  good  portion  of  the  land  there  is  also  in  timber.  Most" 
of  the  rest  of  the  county "^s  tree-covered,  with  160,000  acresL: south  of 
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"Fig.  2,  Perry  County,  Mississippi. 
•        ^  '  432 
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the  Leaf  River  included  in  the  Piney  Woods  of  the  Dejsoto  National  Forest* 

In  All,  78%  of  Perry  County  is  forested,  14%  is  in  crops,  and  8%  is 

used  for  pastures  (ibid.,  197QC,J,K;  Perry  County  Rural,  Areas  Development 

Committee, '1967,  pp.  8*,  13). 

A  variety  of  wildlife  inhabits  the,oounty.    Deer  and  a  few  blacH  bears 

are  the  largest  animals  in  the  area,  though  there  are  also,  raccoons,  opossums 

and,  in  recent  times,  armadillos.    A  long-time  county^ resident,  reca'lls 

what  it's  like  to  be  down  in  the  Leaf  River  bottom  land  during  wild  turkey  . 

season:  ' 

You  can  be  out  in  those  woods  before  dawn  breaks  and  therie's 
not  a  sound.    Thep,  one  bird  sings>  then  .all  of  a  sudden  there  must 
be  200.  different  birds  all  gbing  at  once.     I  love  to  be  otit  at  that 
time  of  day. . . 

Cardinals,  brown  thrashers,  mockingbirds,  and  even  an  old  Tom  himself 
will  be  a  part  of  that  chorus.  ,s 

All  four  poisonous  snakes  found  in  the  U.S.  crawl  around  Perry  County. 
The  coral  snake,  rattlesnake,  cottonmouth  moccasin and  copperhead, 
however,  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  harmless  water  snakes,  blacksnakes^ 
chicken  snakes,  and  others.    Stories  of  encounters  with  snaJceS  on  Icind, 
in  the  water,  in  boats,  ^nd  even  in  trees  abound. 

Fish  stories  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  fish  that  give  rise  to  them. 
Catfish  swim  along  the  bottoms  of  the  creeks  and- rivers  with  some  having 
beeK^ introduced  to  the  ponds  ai?id  smalj.  lakes  of  the  county.    W^ite  perch, 
bass,\and  bream  are  other  fish  caught  by  county  residents.  ^  , 

Flea^,  redbugs,  ticks,  and  fire  ants  also  are  found  iri  Perry  County, 
while  the\  stagnant  waters  Of  the  bottoms  and  the'  swampland  breed  hordes 
of  mosquitosi    .An  extensive  program  of  control,  however,  has  helped  make 


spring  and  summer  evenings  relatively  pleasant  times  to  venture  out-of-doors 
now  and  has.  virtually  eliminated  the  threat  6f  malaria.  ^ 

The  average  temperature  in  Perry  County  is  66.7°,  while  the  relative 
humidity  averages^  74%.    The  spring  and  summer  thunderstorms,  along  with 
the  winter  rains  ^^at  come  out  of  the  Gulf  and  the  American  Southwest, 
produce  an  annual  rainfall  of  58.65  inches.    The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  south  at  six  miles  an  hour  (Perry  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Committee,  1967,  p.  14) . 
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Fig.3*  The  pine  thickets  of  the  DeSoto  Natipnal  Forest  cover  much  of  the 
southern  ^hird  of  Perry  County  and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
local  economy. " 
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Some  of  the  various  geographical,  geological ,  and  ecological  character- 
istics of  Perry  County  identified  above  undoubted'Sky  have  influenced  the 
lives  of  county  residents.    The  thick  pine  forests  of  the  county  are 
reported  not  to  have  been  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  large  cotton 
plantations   (U,S.\ Work  Projects  Administration,  1970B.,  p.  1).  Cotton 
could  be  grown  profitably  in  some  sections  of  the  county,  though  the 
soil  apparently  did  not  allow  as  large  a  yield  per  acre  as  could  be 
had  In  northern  and  western  areas  of  the  state.     The  cambinatioiij^of  ■  ^ 
pine  forests  and  soil  may  have  helped  determine  the  present  ethnic 
composition  of  the  county,     it  worked  against  ^the  establishiiSiiJt;^f  ' 
large  plantations  while  permitting  some  cotton  to  be  grown  prof itably, 
thus  accounting  in  part  for  the  relatively  small  black  population  of 
'the  county,  ^  ,  - 

The  soil  in  the  northei;ai  end  of  the  county^  partially  accounts  for 

-.1*^  ■    *  ^  ■ 

the  conoeril^jration  of  agricultural  development  there..    Certainly  the 
truck  farming  in  the' Runnels  town  area  must  have  been  encouraged  by 
ground  that  was  especially  suited  for  raising  early  vegetables. 

The  heavy  pine  forests  that  once  impeded  the  development  of  cotton 
plantations,  along  with  the  pine  ,|ind  hardwood  forests  of  the  bottc^ 
lands,  later  caine  to  be  a  mainstay  of  the  local  economy.    Indeed,  in  the 
early  years  of, the  twentieth  century,  the  timber  industry  was  booming 
in  the  county.    Virgin  stands  of ^ long  leaf  pine  were  partictilarly 

attractive* to  the  logger,^ so  much  so  that  the  county's  great  pine 

■  ^ 

forests  were  overcut  (ibid. ,  19^00,  p.  12)  .    As  a.  result,  nearly  all 
the  major  logging  companies  are  reported  to  have  pulled  out  of  the  ' 
county  by  the  late  1920s,  probably  becomi-ng/S^part  of  the  vast  migra- 
tion of  lumbermen  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  ^ 

During  the  late  J.930s,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  undertook  exten- 
sive replantings  of  the  pine  forests.    Natural  reforestation,  spurred  by 
the  ideal  climate  and  soil  conditions  for  pine,  was  also  underway.  The 
wood  products  industry  in  the  county  began  to  revive.    About  1940,  the  / 
hardwood  trees  of  the  bottom  lands  attracted  a  hardwood  plywood  producer » 
to  Beaumont  where  the  Perry  County  Plywood  Company  was  established. 
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In  latej;  syears ,  pulp,  paper,  and,  lumber  companies  .again  became  inteijested 

in  the  county's  timber,  acquiring  or  stlpplementing  extensive  land  holdings 

Some  of  the  holding^^in  1967  are  shown  In  Table  1; 


\ 


Table  X  ^  \ 
LUMBER  COMPANY. HOLD INGS  l^J  PSiRRY  COUNTY,  1967- 


^  Company 
 f  


'^aisonite  Corporation 
Scott  Paper 

Ricliton  *Tie  and  Timber; 
International  Paper 


Number  of  Acres 


49,000 
8,000 
6 ,000 
2,800 


/ 


^Source:     Perry  Cotin#^Rural  Areas  Development  Committee,  1967,  p.  8., 
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Another  large  plywood  plant  was  opened  in  the  county  in  the  l^.SOs  a^png 
with  two  pole  and  piling  firms  (ibid, ,  p.  65).  *  J 

The  160,000  acres  of  national*  forest  land,  of  course,  would  also  be  V 
attractive  to  thfese  wood  products  companies  and  therefore  contribute  to 
the  Economy  of  the  ccaranunity.    Federal  Ig^nd,  however,  is'not  taxable  and^ 
is  i>ot  open  to  industrial  development.     With  more  than  one- third  of  the 
county  under  federal  ownership,  the  ^Bslx  base  of  the  county  is  circum- 
scribed.    The  potent^ial  and  real  impact  of  this^ituation.  on  the  op^ratron 
of  county  goverpm^nt  arid  other  aspects  of  covinty  life  is  probably  consi- 
derable.  -  ' 

t     Finally>rthe  xivers  and  creeks,  the  forests,  and  the  afeuhdani:  wildlife 

#1  -    -,.  t  -  >  ■ .       .  „ 

combine  to  lure  majiy  county  residents  out-of-doors.    Hunting,  fishing, 
and  rambles  in  the  woods  are  an  important  part  of  the  way  of  life  in 
Perry  County,  Mississif^^.'X      *  ^ 


THE  EARLY  ^TLEMENT  OF  PERRY  COUNTY:     1806-1906  ' 

■■■■  .    ••■  ^  /  •  ■  ■    ■  ;  ■     ■  " 

By  the  early  llOp's,  the  French  had  established  settlejnents  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  at  Mobile,  Pafecagoula,  and  Ocean  Springs*    Th6  village  of  New  OjC leans 
T^ag  laid  out  in  1^17,  and  Natchez  was  settled  in  1720.  p  h  Variety  of  fac-.. 
tors, apparently  delayed  the  settling, of  the  in^:erior  portions  of  what 
ar^  now  the  ittates  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.    By  1798,  disputes 
among  Spayi,  France,  -England,  the  United  States,  and  the  State  of  Georgia 
had  beeill^largely  reconciled,  and  on  April  7,  the  United  States 
dongre^  acted  to  create  the  Mississippi  Territory.    This  actioh,  coupled 
in  1803  with  the  reopening  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  trade  and  with  the 
consummation  of  the  I^ouisiana  Purchase,  set  off  a  land* boom  in  the  t-erri-.. 
tory.  ^ieople  from  the  easte:^n  5?§aboard  of  the  United  States  came  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  flatboats.    Others  trayel^d  the  newly^ - 
opened  Natchez  Trace,  while  still  others  came  by  ship; aroiaiid  Florida  to 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  New  Orleans  (Federal  Writers'  l^rojeot,  1949^  pp.  61-67). 

The  whiiie  man's  press  for  land  prompted  the  U,S.*  g^oveiniment  to  negp- 
tiate  a  series  of  treaties  with  the  Choqtaw  and . Chickasaw  Indians  to  permit- 
white  settlement  ot  the  Mississippi  Territory's  interior..   In ^1805,  the 
Chofctaws  signed  the  Treaty  of  Mount  Dexter  whifeh^dededrto  the  United  Stateis. 
land  tha€  included  the  area  presentfy  comprising  Perry "County  "(U,S.  Work 
Projects  Admini)stration,  1970D,  p.  1).  "  -    .      :  .  . 

•  Settlements;^  in  the  ^hterior  partion  of  the  territory  first  sprang  up 
along  the  rivers,  since  much  of  that  area' was  wilderness  and  therer  were 
almost  no  rd^ds  (Federal  Writers '  Project,  1949,  pp.  79,  82)  '.  The  Pas- 
cagoula  River  was'part  af  one  such  route  to  the  interior..  At  least  as 
early  as  1806,  Settlers  followed  its  waters  northward  frofa  the  Gulf  and 
entered  the  Leaf  River,  ^in  their  search  for  suitable  farm  land  (Perry 
County  Rural  Areas  Development  Committee,  1967,  p.  11)..  The  land  ceded 
by  the  C^octaws,  h<:5wever,  wasn't  officially  ofiened  for  settlement  until 
1809.  .  '  ^  '  ■  ^ 

By  181^  three  houses  had  been  built  on  a  site  on  the  north  *ank  of  the 
Leaf  River  in  what  is  jiow' Perry  cdunty.    This  cluster  of  houses  was  called 
by  the  Choctaws  "Three.  Smokes"  and  served  as  the  nucleus  of  what  soon  • 
became  the  town  o£ ^Augusta.    These  houses  and /the  lives  of  their  occupants 
have  been  describeS^as  follows:  *     J  ^ 
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..•..At  tbivS  time  there  were  no  mills  to  saw  lumber  or  kilns  to 
Burn  brick/  so  the  houses  were  rudely  constructed  of  hand-hewn 
logs)  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter.    They  were  split  hajfway, 
leaving  a  smooth  surface  on  the  insido.    The  houses  were  usually 
,  ty/o  large  rooms  with  a  wide  hall  between  them/ and  were  covered 
with  boards  rived  by  hand  from  some  special  specie  of  tree  which 
would  split  easily.    The  fire  places^were  made  of  sticks  and 
clay  held  together  by  dried  grass  or  hay..    Kitchens  were  built 
away  from  the  main  house  and  often  with  dirt  floors.    Ther.e  were 
\  ,     no  stoves  so  they  cooked  dn  the  fire.    Baking  was  done  in  a  big 
shallow  pot  with  a  close  fitting  ;Lid  so  that  hot  coals  could  be 
placed  on  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  baker.    These  people  lived 
on  things  either  grown  or  raised  at  home,  together  with  fishing 

cmd  hunting. .. (U.S.  Work    Projects  Administration,  1970D,  pp.  4-6). 

«* 

Perhaps  because  of  continued  immigration  into  the  region,  perhaps 
put  of  a  desire  to  have  a  county  seat  within  a  day's  ride  of  all  resi- 
dents, land  was  taken  from  the  western  edge  of  dreene  County,  Mississippi 
in  1820  to  form  Perry  County.    This  new  courtty,  named  for  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  the  popular  hero  of  the  War*of  1812,  was  populated  by 
2,037  souls,  1,539  being  white,  491  Negro  slaves,  and  7  Negro  freedmen 
(Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Gbmpany,  1962.|,vP«  57).  > 
^    Augusta  was  designated  the  county  sea't^' since  it  had  already  gained*. 
some  importance  with  the  establishment  of  the  state's  first  U.S-.  Land  ^^-^ 
Office  there  in  1819  (U,S.  Work    Projects  Administration,  ^970D,  pp.,  2,  4^'^ 
A  civil  government  was  organized  for  the  count^^  that  included  the  followin^^ 
positions  (ibid.  ,.  p.  8)  :  J 

Chief  Justice  of  Quorum  (1)  ,       -  ^ 

Associate  Justice  of  Quorum  (4) 

Justice  of  the  Peace  (9) 

Sheriff  (1)  ^ 
*  •  »  ■ 

Constable  (1)  .  '  ^ 

Coroner  (1)  ^ 
Tax  Assessor  (1)  /-^ 

Ranger  (1)  ' 

Ante-bellum  Years 


The^ante-belium  years  from  1820  to  1860  are  reported  to  have  been  years 
of  "prosperity  and  "growth"  in  Perry  County  (ibid.,  1970B,  p.  1) .    This  may 
have  resulted  from  at  least  three  factors  that  profoxindly  influenced  the 
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development  of  the  entire  ptate  of  Mississippi^     (1)  spinning *machine9  for 
cotton  had  been  perfected  in-England  by  the  close  of  the,  eighteentl^  cen- 
tury;    (2)  In  1794  Eli  Whitney  of  Yale  had  patented  the  cotton  giW  a 
device  that  made  easier  the  arduous  process  of  separating  cotton  lint 
from  the  3eed;   (3)  the  variety  of  cotton  had  been  improved  through  selec-^ 
tion  and  standardizatioVi  beginning  first  in  1806  with  the  introduction 
of  Mexican  cotton  (Federal  Writers'  Project,  1949,  p.  95).    This  comi?ina- 
,tion  of  even tsr pouched  off  a  "cotton  boom"  in  the  southerr^  Onited  Btates 
and  especiall^.n  Mississippi,  where  land  was  cheap  and  where^^^owing 
conditions  in.  many  areas  of  the  state  were  conducive  to  high  yields. 
There  consequently  occurred  the  "Great^  Migration"  from  the?  older'iS^ith,  ^ 
especially  North  Sarolin^,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.    This  migration 
was  heightened  xn  the  1330s  with  the ^opening  of  roads  and  railroads  Ipetween 
thd^e  areas,  and  Mississippi  and  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  *• 
War  Between  the  States  (ibid.. ,  pp.  70-71,  96-99).    The  county  population 
figures  cited  in  Table  2  indicate  that  these  events  did  have  an  effect 
on  Perry  Coiinty.  "  t  . 

.      '  Table  2 

.ft 

PERRY >|OUNTY  POPULATION,  1830-1860 


Year 

Total 

White 

Slave 

Freedman 

1830 

2',  306 

1,465 

820 

15 

1840 

1,889 

1,425 

454  ; 

10 

1850' 

2,438 

1/679 

749 

1860  - 

n 

/  2,606 

1,858  ^ 

738 

10^ 

Source:    Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Co.,  1962,  p.  5. 

fhe  desire  for  land  brought  people  to  the  cpunty  during  the  teens,  twenties, 
and  early  thirties.    The  beginning  of  the  cot^;^  boom  in  the  1830s ^ 
however,  along  with  the  improved  transportation  routes  and  the  fact  that 
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the  pine  covered  land  was  neither  so  conducive  to  the  establishment  of 
large  plcintations  nor  so  fertile  as*  that  in  other  parts  of  th^  state, 
apparently  encouraged  Perry  Covintians  to  join  the  migration  west  to  the 
rich  soil  along  the  Mississippi  River,    This  may  in  part  account  for  the 
drop  in  population  which  the  table  shows  occurred  between  1840  and  1850. 
By  1850  most,  if  not  all,  of  that  land  had  been  claimed.    Thus  the 
increase  in  population  of  Perry  County  indicated  for  1850  and  1860  was 
due  to  small  farmers  or  slave-holders  who  followed  King  Cotton  west  from 
the ceas tern  seaboard,  but  who  couldn't  find  laftd  along  the  Mississippi,  or 

who  had  been  squeezed  out  of  the  -richer  lands. 

>^ — ' 

At  any  rate,  land  and  cotton  undoubtedly  affected  the  settlement 
rate  of  Perry  County  during  th^jj^nte-bellum  period,  with  cotton  becoming 
the  ba^is  of  the  local  economy.    Because  of  the  land's  inhospitality  to 
the  development  pf  plantations,  however,  no  family  in  the  county!  amassed 
anything  like  the  fabulous  wealth  which  persons  in  the  western  and 
northern  -portions  of  the  state  did  •  r 

Besides  cotton,  other  ccxnponents  of  the  economy^  at  this  time  were 
subsistence  farming,,  commerce  (seed,  food,  dty  goods)  ,  and  local  govern- 
ment. . 

Though  the  population  of  the  county  grew  and  its  residents  are  reported 
to  have  prospered.  Perry  County  wa^  much^more  recently  settled  than  was  land 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Mississippi  River. The  way  of  life  was  Very 
much  that  associated  with  a  newly  opened  frontier — which  in  fact  the  area 
was — and  not  like  that  of  the  Bilbxi  and  Natchez  districts.    As  the  county 
developed,  however',  efforts  were •  made  to  establish  those  institutions 


found  in  more  settled  areas.    The  first  schoo/L  it^  t^he  county  was  built  at 

Augusta  during  those  times.    The  building  and  the  educational  process 

that  took  pla^e  there  have  been  described  as  follows: 

...the  schQoli^  too,  was  made  of  split  logs.    The  seats  and  desks, 
were  also  made  of  split  logs.    Maps^  charts,  blackboards*,  pencils, 
tablets,  and  chalk  were  unheard  of .    Slates  were  used  for  writing, 
and  the  important  book  was  the  Blue  Book  Speller.    Rea(^ng,  English, 
and  a  book  of  numbers  and  figures  were  a  day's  task,  anq  after  ^ 
pupil's  turn  of  reading,  etc.,  he  was  given  a  copy  to  write  as -many 
times  as  Jjie.  could  until  it  was  time  to  be  dismissed.  •  School  was  opened 
just  as  soon  as  the  pupils  could  get  there  and  it  was  often  dark  before 
they  reached  home  (U.S.  Work  Projects'" 2|dministration,  1970D,  p.  6), 
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Sources  do  not  indicate  whether  the  school  was  public  or  private. 
There  was  a  strong  tradition  of  private  education  in  Mississip]^i  during 
these  years.    Some  tentative  si:eps  toward  a  system  of  public  education 
had  also  been  made  as^  early  as  1844.  ^  These  and  subsequent  efforts  during  . 
the  ante-bellum  years,  however,  wer4  riiarked  by  confusion  as  a  bewildering 
array ^of  educational  legislation  wa€*^assed*    This  situation  has  prompted 
one  historian  to  observe  that,  during  the  period,  Mississippi  had  plenty 
of  school  laws  but  few  pioblic  schools  (Betters'worth,  1959,  pp,  255*^257) , 

Outlaw  Days 

The  ante-bellum  years,  however,  are**^'|iest  remembered  Jpy  local  residents 

for  the  exploits  of  "iljhe  notorious  outlaw,  James  COpeland.    Cdpeland  headed 

a  gang  that  plundered  areas  of  the  Deep  South  from  1839  until  18S.7,    For  a 

time  he  was  headquartered  at  a  friend's  homestead  on  Red  Creek  in  Perry 

County.     During  that  period,  in  addition  to  stealing,  he  killed  a  man  in  a 

dispute,  over  a  debt.    .Though  he  continued  his  outlawry  for  some  years 

after  the  incident,  he  was  eventually  captured  and  broughl;  *to  trial  in 

Augusta  for  the  murder.    There,  during  the  September ^IBp^  term  of  the 

circuit  court,  he  was  convicted,  with  Judge  W.  M.  Handcock  rendering  the 

following  sentence  of  the  court: 

^     To  the  Sheriff  of  Perry  County  Greetings: 

Whereas,  at  the  September  term,  A.D.  1857,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
said  county, \bn  t^ie  fourth  day  of  said  term,  James  Copeland  was  duly 
convicted  of  xhe  murder  of  James  A.  Harvey,  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury 
chosen  and  sworn  between  the  parties. . .these    are  therefore  to  command 
you  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
to  take... the  said  James  Copeland,  and  him  commit  to  the  jail  of  said 
county;  and  him  there"  to  safely  keep,  until  the  said  thirtieth  day  of 
pctober,  and  that  on  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  October,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  o'clock. A. Ml  and  four  o'clock  P.M.  of  the  said  day,  at 
the  place  appointed  by  law,  you  hang  him  by  the  neck  until  he  be  ^ead,  ^ 
de&d,  dead...   (U.S.  Work    Projects -Administration,  1970F,  pp.  8-9).  . 

On  a  rise  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  Augusta  and  before  hundreds  of 

spectators,  the  death  warrant  was  r^ad  to  James  Copeland  at  2  o'clock  October 

30.  Copeland  then  . 

...proceeded  tp  address  the  awe-struok  and  silent  multitude.  ,He 
especially  urged  the  young  men  present  to  take  warning  from  his 
career  and  fate,  and  yt^^avoid  bad  ccanpany.    His  misfortune  he 
attributed  principaMy  to  having  been  misled  while  young... 
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»    The  sheriff  then  asked  him*in  the  heeiring  of  many  onlookers,  if  the 
details'^of  his  confession,  previously  made*  to  the  officer,  were 
true.    He  replied  that  they  were. 

His  hands  were  then  tied  and  the  cap  pulled  over  his  face,  and  he' 
Was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live.    He  exclaimed, 
"Lord,  have- mercy  on  m^jP"  and  he  was  praying  when  the  drop  fell,,, 
(ibid, ,  pp,  12--13). 


The  War  Between  the  States 

The  War  Between  the  States  and  its  aftermath  affected  Perry  County, 
though  not  as  severely  a§  it  did  the  more  heavily  populated, 
more  prosperous  and  established  counties  of  the  state. 

There  were  no  battles  or  skirmishes  in  the  county  itself,.  The  only  - 
direct  contact  with  » the  war  occurred  when  Brigadier  General  John  Davidson 
of  the  U»p.  Army  led  an  expedition  from  Baton  Rougie,  Louisiana,  to  destroy 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,    One  wing  of  his  5,000-man  army  inarched 
tljjrough  the  northern  end  of  the  county,  while  the  main  force  under,  the 
general  himself  crossed  the  Leaf  River  at  Augusta,  Mrs,  Betty  Myers  and 
Mrs.  Emma  Garraway,  daughters  of  Captain  Ben  Stevens,  were  small  children 
a^ the  time.     In  an  interview  in  the  1930s  they  recalled  the  events  as 
follows: 

All  the  fighting  men  were  a^iay  from  home.    Only  old  men,  boys, 
9ind  slaves  wer^  left  with  the  womi9n  and  children;  they  hid  in  the  swamps 
as  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  armed  troops.    When* the  Union  Army 
arrived  at  Leaf  River  they  could  not  cross,  as  the  ferry  had  been  sunk 
as  soon  as  news  came  of  their  approach.     They  fired  into  the  town", 
not  to  kill,  but  as  a  warning,  then  called  out  "If  any  woman  is  brave 
enough  to  come  out  with  a  white  flag,  we  will  cease  firing,"  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Lewis,  wife  of  John  Lewis,  who  was  fighting  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  fastened  a  bed  sheet  to  her  well  sweep  and^^ved  it:     the  ^ 
firing  ceased.  *  . 

General  Davidson  came  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ben  Stevens,  who  met 
him  on  the  path  with  her^ three  little  girls  clinging  to  her  skirts  and 
the  old  folks  and  slaves  clustered  in  the  background.     The  general  asked 
her,  "Where  is  your  husband?"    She  replied,  "With  the  Cortfederate  Army 
in  GeiOrgia,  fighting  for  the  cause  he  thinks  is  right."    The  geneiral 
said,  "Madam,  I  respect  him  more  than  the  men  ythp  are  hiding  out  in 
the^w^ps,"   (ibid, ,  1970L,  pp,  3,1-32),  .  * 

.Another  county  resident  in^  the  1930s,  Margaret  Denham,  also  told  about 
the  raid,  ^ 
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'    The  main  army  marched  throtigh  the  county  and  crossed  the  river 
at  Moody's  FjeVry,  at  McLain, /Which  required  three  days'  time,  but 
small  parties  Went,'OUt  in  eveiry  direction^  . .  They  took  such'  horses 
as  they  could  use,  killed  cows,  pigs  and  chickens  and  fed  their 
army,  and  left  destruction  of  property  in  their  wake     (ibid* ,  p,  32). 

-  Reconstruction  and  After 

^     Davidson's  raid^  coupled  with  the  absence  of  most  able-bodied  men 
during  the  war,  left  farms  and  homes  depleted  by  1855.  -When  the  men  re- 
turned after  Appomattox,  they  found  the  fa^s  neglected,  fences  dilapidated , 
arid  the^^supply  of  seed  for  crops  almost  exhausted.     These  conditions  wer,e 
mitigated  somewhat,  however,  by  the^^fact  that  Perry  County  was  both 
recently  ancj  sparsely  settled.    Consequently,  many  of  the  practices  devised 
to  permit  survival  in  a  frontier  setting  were  still  in. use  or  a  part  of 
recent  memory. 

The  women  made  a  variety  of  medicines  from  local  plants.     The  bark  of 
'the  dogwood  tree  yielded  a'  medicine  thought  to  be  effective  against  malaria; 
calamis  root,  may-.^pple,  butterfly  weed  and  cherry  bark  provided  other 
remedies.     Poppy  s6eds  were  used  for  a  narcotic,  and  sheep  sorrel  for 
salve. 

"ft 

Syrup  was  made  from  cane  to  get  sugar.   Soap  was  made  from  oak  ash  lye 
arid  meat  scraps.     Shoes  were  made  from  home-tanned  leather  with  their 
"naiis"  being  whittled  from  wood.    Cotton  was  carded,  spun  into  thread, 
woven  into  cloth,  and  made  into  clothes.    Rutabagas  and  cabbages  were 
grown  and  savored  by  many.  '  , 

^During  the  fall  and  winter  the  women  would  gather  for -quilting  while 
the  men  would  organize  hunting  parties  to  go  after  the  plentiful  fish  and 
game.     (On  these  trips,  the  game  shot  was  pooled  and  then  divided  at  the  end  of 
the  hunt.     Such  communal  arrangements  were  also  worked  oqt  in  regard  to  sickne 
The  neighbors  worked  the  crops  if  the  man  or  the  family  were  ill,  while  the 
women  took  turns  nursing  (ibid. ,>  1970G,  pp.  1-3). 

The  newly  freed  slaves  undoubtedly  shared  much  of  this  folk  wisdom  that 
permitted  survival.     Their  life  after  the  war,  however,  is  likely  to  have 
been  severe.    They  had  little  property^ of  their  own  and  no  capital.* 
Probably  as  a  direct  consequence  of  this  situation,  many  are  reported  to 
have  stayed  to  work  for  their  old  masters  as  share  croppers  (ibid. ,  p.  8). 
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Reconstruction  al^O  saw  significcmt  developments  in  education  occur 
in  Mississippi  and  consequently  in  Perry  County •    The  Republican  dominated 
state  legislature  in  1870  resolved  the  confusion  that  had  plagued  public 
education  in  Mississippi  during  the  cmte^bellum  period  and  immediately 
after  the  War  Between  the  States.    The  legislature  did  this  by  enactincf 
public  education  legislation  that  would  apply  uniformly  across  the  state, 
which  much  previous  legislation  had  failed  to  do.    Under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  legislation^  each  municipality  with  a  population  of  3,000  or  more 
and  each  county  in  the  state  were  organized  as  a  school  district.  Each 
young  person  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-five  was  to  be  given  free 
schooling  for  a  period  of  not  less  them  four  months  a  year.    An  elected  j 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  was  to  administer  the  public  schbol 
system.     He  was  to  be,  assisted  by  a  State  Board  of  Education  which  also 
was  to  appoint  County  Superintendents  of  Education.    Both  state  and  local 
funds  were  to  be  used  for  school ^support  (Bettersworth,  1959,  pp.  354-355) . 

Between  1870  and  1873  the  above  legislation  was  amended  by  statute 
and  fleshed  in  by  practige.    Legislative  acts  in  1873  permitted  school 
districts  to  be  organized  for  ge9graphical  areas  smaller  than  a.  county 
unit.    Each  such  district  was  required  to  have  a  board  of  trustees.  The 
apparent  consequence  of  this  legislation  was  to  permit  the  ^ttendance  area 
of  each  school  outside  of  the  municipal  districts  to  become^  an  autonomous 
school  district  with  its  own  board  of  trustees.  -Later  legislation  pro-^ 
vided  for  county  boards  of  education,  but  reserved  to  them  jurisdiction 
over  matters  of  little  importcince  (Taylor  &  Ethridge,  1940,  p.  545). 

Also  by  1873  the  legislation  of  1870  had  been  operationalized  to  r 
gean  segregated  public  education.    Though  the*  legislation  apparently  did 
not  specify  whether  public  schools  were"  to  JDe'  segregated,  separate  piablic 
schools  for  Negroes  and  whites  were  in  fact  established  as  local  people 
set  out  to  implement  the  laws,   

A  private  schqpl  that  became  one  of  the  first  public  white*  schools  after 
the  passage  of  the  1870  legislation  was  founded  in  1868  at-Augusta  by 
Captain  Bienjaimin  Stevens.  • 
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ed  1-1/2  miles  west  Qf  Janice 
ng  was  eventually  built 


The  building  was  two  stoiry  with  one  long  room  down  stairs  that 
was  used  for 'the  school  room.    The  desk  was  long;  with  benches  - 
for  seats.     The  teachers  sat  behind  the  platform  at  one  end  of 
th^  room  that  was  also  used  by  the  preachers  on  Sunday, Spell- 
ing, Reading,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,   Physiology,    Physics,  Geogra- 
phy, and  Algebra  were  taught.    They  were  al6o  taught  manners  along 
with  the  other  studies, • . (ibid, ,  19701,  pp.  16-17) • 

.This  school  was  ancestor  of  the  present  day  New  Augusta  School. 

Interviews  indicate  the  St.  John  School  was  one  of  the  earliest 

colored  ^  pxiblic  schpols  in  the  county.     Located  in  the  St.  John  Church 

three  or  four  miles  north  of  Janice/  it  was  organized'  about  1881  by 

Jim  West,  John  Samuel,  and  Wesley  Alfred.     TY^^^nie  14*  by  16.'  roQm  of 

the  church,  with  its  one  door  and  one  win<j|j,#>^*^.erved  as  the  school  room. 

Two  years  later,  the  school  and  church  were'^tno 

on  the  Brooklyn  Road.     A  separate  school  build 

that  served  as  the  predecessor  of  the  St.  Jo^hn  School  closed  by  consoli- 
dation of  colored  county  schools  in  the  eai^ly  1960s  • 

The  Holliman  Colored  School   (Old  Augusta  Sqhool)  was  established  in 
1886 •     The  building 

...was  a  one  room  log. house,  with  window  "shutters,  a  dirt 
chimney,  and  plank  seats.     It  was  Jake  Holliman's  old  dwelling 
house  and  he  donated  it  for  a  school  building .. .They  taught 
several  terms  at' this  place-    Then  to  be  more  centrally 
located  they  moved  about  one  mile  to  Providence  Baptist  Church. 
This  was  also  a  log  house  with  one  room,  three  shutters  on  , 
each  side  and  one  heater.    They  remained  there  until.  1911,  when        .  . 
Mr.  Barrow  put  up  a  turpentine  still  near  by.     In  order  (to  let) 
the  workers'  children  have  school  advantages,  they  moved  one  mile 
north.,. to  Bethlehem  Baptist  Church.    This  was  a  frame  building 
with  eight  glass  windows,  one  heater  and  one  door.    By  this  time 
they  taught  up  to  the  eighth  grade,  (ibid. ,  p.  29). 

These  not  atypidal  descriptions  of  colored  and  white  schools  in  Perry 
County  suggest  that  the  county  experienced  a  phenomenon  common  to  Mississippi 
public  schools,  especially  colored  schools,  in  the  latter  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century:     lack  of  monetary  support.    A  state  economy  ravaged 
by  the  War  ancKReconstruction  made  taxpayers  unable  to  bear  all  expenses 


^"Colored  schools"  or  "Negro  schools"  were  the  terms  used  locally 
and  across  the  state  of  Mississippi  to  describe  schools  for  blacks 
during  this  and  later  periods. 
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associated  with  maintaining  school  buildings  and  with  providing  adequate 
numbers  of  trained  teachers •    Many  taxpayers  were  also  unwilling  to  do  so, 
some  probably  feeling  the  money  was  needed  for  their  own  subsistence, 
others  belie vihg  in  the  cUite-bellum  tradition  of  private  education.  Also, 
since  most  taxpayers  are  reported  to  have  been  white  and  to  have  perceived 
Negroes  as  those  who  paid  no  tcixes,  these  taxpayers  were  reluctant  to 
provide  funds  for  Negro  public  education!  (Bettersworth,  1959,  p/  355; 
Federal  Writers'  Project,  1947,  p.  121) . \  At  cuiy  rate,  colored  and  white 
public  education  in  Perry  County  ia  the  late  nineteenth  century  typically 
took  pl^ce  in  small  1  or  2  room  schoo'l  buijldings,  churches,  lodge  halls, 
and  similar  establishmients  usually  loCatedl  in  the  irtkny  small  settlements 
scattered  about  the  county.  \  1 

The  state  constitution  adopted  in  189(i  continued  the^syst^m  dt  public 
education  established  after  the. War  Betweenlthe  States*   .Tnat  constitution, 

however,  imandated  that  separate  schools  for  1 the  races  should  xre  maintained; 

/  ■  '  '  ■■ 

It  also  /;t>^ovided  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  education 

could  be  made  an  elected  position  if  the  state  legislature  so  desired. 

The  legislature  did.    As  a  result,  elections  were  held  in  Perry  County 

the  same  year  the  state  constitution  was  adopted,  with  Mr.  Ferguson 

becoming  the  county's  first  elected  superintendent  of  education  (U.S. 

Work    Projects  Administration,  1970G,  p.  2).  | 

After  the  War  and  during  Reconstruction,  the -economy  of  Perry  County, 

J        ■    ■'        .  ■     ■  "  ■ 

onc6  it  emerged  from  a  subsistence  level r  was,  again  dominated  by  cotton. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  a  combination  of  events  made  the  lumber 

industry  a  vital  force  in  that  economy.    During  the  late  1870s  cind  1880s 

the  timber  supplies  in  Michigan  and  Great  Lakes  region  were  rapidly 

being  depleted.    The  burgeoning  industrialization  ai#^ tTrbanization  df  the 

eastern  U.S. ,  coupled  with  massive  immigration  from  Europe.,  increased  the 

■■     ,  » « ■ 

demand  for  building  materials  while  the  sujiply  of  timber  was  decreasing. 
Liamber  interests  began  looking  toward  the  virgin  pine  forests  of  the 
Sout;h.  ^  .  ^  / 

In  1881,  the  Southern  Railroad  pushed  northeastward  from  New  Orleans 
into  Mississippi,  across  the  Pearl  River  and  through  the  pine  woods',  ^- 
penetrating  the  heart  of  almost  untouched  forests.    Mills  sprang  up  all 
along  the  line  as  large  timber  interests  gradually  acquired  extensive 

■  •  • 
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holdings.      Hattiesburg,  in  what  was  then  Perry  CountyV  was ^ founded, 
'as  were  many  other  towns/  such  as  Laurel  in  Jones  County   (Federal  ^ 
Writers'  Project,  1949,  pp.  108-l69). 

The  irise  of  the  ^Lumber  industry  and  the  advent  of  railroads  had  more 
than  economic, consequences  for  Perry  County  in  the  late  niii^teenth  and 
early  twentieth  century..  The  Mobile,  Jackson,  and  Kansas  City  Railroad 
laid  two  tracks  through^the  county  in  the  late  1890s  or  early  1900s,  One' 
track  ran  down  from  Laurel,  the  other  from  Hattiesburg.    At  their  junction 
in  the  east  cerftral  section  of  the  county,  a  settlement  was  established, 
John  McCoy  is  said  to  have  named  the  settlement  Beaumont  because  of^the 
then-current  publicity  the  oil  boom  was  bringing  to  Beaumont,  Texas' 
(U.S.  Work  Projects  Administration,  1970D,  p..  16). 

The  village  of  Rich's  Mill  moved  a  mile  and  a  'quarter  northeast 
to  be  on  the  proposed  rail  route  out  of  Laurel.     in  1902  its  name  was 
changed  to  Richton.     The  railroad,  was  completed  in  1903.    A  bank  and 
Other  businGiss  establishments r  including  a  lumber  mill,  were  set  up  in 
that  same  year.    Other  mi^^^f ollowed  (ibid, ,  pp*  9'rl3)  .  ' 

August^,  too,  moved  to  be  ori  the  railroad.    The  town  and  all  the 
county  offices  were  moved  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Leaf  River  two 
miles  south  about  1904.    The  cornerstone  of  the  prfe'sent  Perry  County 
courthouse  was  laid  at  that  time,  '     ,  * 

Runnelstown,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county;  is  built  on  land 
once  owned  by  J.  L.  Runnels,     He  and  his  brother  were  in  the  timiDer 
business.     The  establishment  of  two  large  sawmills  apparently  attracted 
other  settlers  to  this  location  (ibid. ,  p.  17)..  * 

It  seems  probable,  finally,  that  the  railroads  and  the  Vise. of  the 
timber  industry  had  another  significant  effect  on  Perry  bounty.  'The 
western  part  of  the  county  lay  on  the  main  line  of  the.  Southern  Railroad. 
This,  along  with  the  proliferation  of  sawiaills,  may  have  brought  great 
numbers  of  people  into  tt^e  area,  as  evidenced  by  the  founding  and  rapid 
growth  of  Hatti^esburg.  '  These  factors  may  well  have  been^  ones  that 
prompted  the  state  legislature  in  1906  to  divide  Perry  County  nearly  in  , 
two.    The  western  half  was  to  be  called  Forrest  County,  in  honor  of  the 
Confederate  general  of  that  name,  and ^ the  county  seat 'located  at  Hattiesburg 
The  eastern  half  was  to  retain  the  name  Perry,    N^w  Augusta  \<as  to  reihain 
the  county  seat  (ibid*,  p.  4) . 
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With  the  creation  of  Forrest  County/  Perry  County  then  encompassed 
the  area  it  would  have  when,  almost  70  years  later,  its- public  school 
system  would  become  a  part  of  the  National  Institute  of  Eduction's  ' 
Experimental  Schools  program.     Events  occurred  in  those  years,  too, 
that  shaped  the  community  context  in  which  that  proigram  would  come  into 
being.    These  events  are  described,  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper. 


4.  * 
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THE  LftTFR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERRY  COUNTY:  ^906-1970 

The  creation  of  Forrest  County  did  not  change  .th6  organization  of  ^ 

•  .  '  '  '•  •       ■  ■  ■■ 

government  in  Perry  ^County^,    The  cjcfunty  offices  provided  €or  in  the 
State  Constitution  of .1890  were  continued.    These  included  the  following: 

County  Supejrvisors  / 

Sheriff  cindr  Tax  Collector  '  V 
Clerk  of  tlL  c\ix:uit  Court^ 
Cle;rk  of  1|^e  Chancery  Court 
Tax  Assessor  .  . 

Superintendent  of  Edtication 

Justices  of  the ^  P^ce  .  V* 

Apart  from  the  creation  in  1953  of  an  elected  county  board  of  education' 

'  '    '  •  '  .>  ■  (  -         .  ^ 

as  a  result  of  state  legislation,  this  organization  of  Perry^ County  govern 

ment  has  persisted  until  the  present  time •  * 

Though  the  governmental  organization  of  Perry  County  remained, 
relatively  stable  during  the  period  1906-1^.70/  the  county  economy  under- 
went extensive  change".    In  1906,  county  residents  were  emplbyed  primarily 
in  agriculture  (cotton  and  siibsistence  farming),  local  government,  the    '  ' 
lumber  industry,  and  commercial  ^nterprise^setrvicing  such  operations.  . 
The  Itamber  inldustry  continued  its  boom  after  1906,  -and  ^ore^ people 
tojliowed  the  sawmills  into  the  cqjunty.     Several  of  those  mills  'located.- 
near  Richton,  with  the -result  that  the  tiny  settlement  that  moved  from  * 
Beaver  Dam  treek  to  the  railroad  right-of-way  some  three  or  four  ,  years 
before  had -a  p^ulation  in  1903  of  510 — by  far  the  largest  in  the  county. 
The  town  was  dul^  incoj^porated  in  1905.    TWo  years  later  the  corporate 
limits'  were  extended,  an  electric  light  plcint^cmd  telephone  office  builtV 
and  a  separate  school  district  established.    Commercial  estciblishments  to 
serve  the  surround:Mjg  agricultural  areas  of  northern  Perry  County,        \  ' 
southern  Jones  County,  amd  western  Greene  County  al      were  founded.  By 
1915,  the  town  population  is  reported  to  have  been  over  2,000  (U^S.  Work 
Projects  Administration,  1970D,  pp.  9-12).  ,  . 


3  ■ 

These  positions  were  combined  and  held  by  a  single  j^erson. 


other  portions  of  the  county  also  expejcienced  increases  in  population 
the  timber  boom  continued  into  the  1920s,    By  the  mid-  and  late  twenties » 
however.  Perry  County  had  been  extensively  overcut.    Nearly  all  the  large 
timber  companies  packed  up  their  mills  Wd  followed  the  trees  west/ 
probably^  to  the  vast  Douglas  fir  andPonde.rosa  pine  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,    ^he  population  of  Perry  County  dropped  from  8,987  in  1920 
to  8,197  in  1930  (Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Company,  1962^  pu  57). 
Richton's  population  fell  proportionately  as  m^y  businesses  and  families 

*left  (U.S.  Worlc    Projects  Administration,  1970D,  p.  12).  Unemployment 
in  the  county  rose  at  this  time  among  those  who  stayed,  though  many  may 
have  turned  or  returned  to  farming.    Commercial  trade  also  was  down.' 

Changes  in  the  agricultural  sector. of  the  county's  economy  also>,  ,  * 
occurred  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.    The  agricultura&^^ 
activities  of  county  farmers  became  more  diversified.    Cotton  was  stAl*l^^*;j'J^ 
raised  but  truck  farming,  especially  in  tlje  northern  qnd  of  the  county^ 
was  coming  into  its  own.     In  the  thirties,  too,* some  farmers  were  turning"* 
to.  poultry  and  cattle  raising  (ibid.,  1970A,  pp.  1,  16-17). 

A  number  of  factoirs  may  haVe  contributed  to  this  diversifica1;io^^' 
The  boll  weevil  entered  Mississippi  in  1907  with  devastating  consequf)aces 
for  the  state's  cotton  farmer^.    Some  areas  of  the  state,  especially  south 
central  Mississippi — where  soil  conditions  permitted  it  and  where  the 
relatively  new  railroads  provided  rapid, access  to  markets — began  extensive 
truck  farming.    This  trend  away  from  cotton  to  truck  farming  and  other 
crops  was  encouraged  and,  in  some  instances,  initiated  by  the  network  of 
county  agents  established  by  the'  Smith-Lever  Act  passed  in  4.914  by  the 
U.^v  Congress  (Bettersworth,  1959,  ijp.  442-443). 

Perry  County  lie^  on  the  eastern  edge  of  this  south  central  Mississippi 
area,  close  enough  for  its  farmers  to  know. of  agricultural  dev0lopments 
there.     The  county's  extension  agent,  at  least  in  the  1930s,  was  actively 
encouraging  diversification:     for  example,  trxick  farming  and  cattle,  hog,, 
and  poultry  raising  (U.S.  Work    Projects  Administration,  1970A,  pp.  16-17). 
Hattiesburg  and  Laurel  had  both  grown  to  be  towns  of  substantial  size, 
v^hile  other  markets  su6h  as  Jackson,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  beyond  were 

,  readily  accessible  by  railroad.     It  is  likely,  then^  that  the  factors  at 
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work  in  tho  first  third  of  tho  twentieth  century  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  tftat ^promoted  agricultural  diversification  alno  were  at 
work  in  Perry  County. 

A  number  of  other  events  in  the  1930s  pnd  1940s  affected  the  develops 
ment  of  the  Perty  County  economy,  though* their  impact  was  £clt  at  a  later  ' 
date.    These  included  Governor  Hugh  White's  Balaiico  Agriculture  with 
Industry  (BAWI)  progrdm  initiated  in  1936#  the  establishment  of  an  • 
extensive  state  system  of  paved  roads,  the  creation  of  Camp  Shelby" in 
Forrest* County  during  World  War  II,  the  growth  of  Hattiesburg,  and, 
finally,  the  reforestation  of  Perry  County, 

Natural  reforestation  of  the  county**s  pine  forests  had,  of  course, 
been  underway  since  the  sawmills  left  in  the  1920s,    This  natural  process 
^was  complemented  during  the  Depression  by  the  work  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corp^,    These  efforts  of  nature  and  government ,  along  with 

Table  3^ 

NEW  TIMBER  COMPANIES  ESTABLISHED  IN  PERRY  COUNTY  ' 
DURING  THE  1960s 


Date 

Company  and  Location 

Products 

No.  of  Employees 

1963 

Perry  Timber  Company, 
Rich ton 

• 

* 

Poles,  pilings, 
flooring,  -and 
cross  arms 

50 

1966 

Delta  Pine  Plywood 
Co. ,  Beaumont 

Pine  Plywood 

225^ 

1966 

Conway  Pole  and 
Piling  Co. , 
New  Augusta 

Poles^ 

20 

1966 

'St,  Regis  Chip  Mill, 
Rich ton 

Wood  chips 

20 

Source:    Perry  County  Rural  Areas  Development  Committee,  1967,  p,  65. 

^This  figure  includes  only  those  who  work  at  the  plant,  and  not  the 
•  numerous,  independent  contractori?;>''who  cut  apd  haul  the  pine  logs. 
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recognition  in  1940  of  tl>e  commercial  value  of  the  hardwood  forests  still 
st-andiHg  in  the-^bottom  lands,  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  re-emergence 
of  the  timber  industry  in  Perry  County, 

In  about  1940,  a  hardwood  plywood  mill  was  built  in  Beaumont,  Logging^ 
associated  with  that  mill's 'needs  and  with  the  pulp  industry  occurred  in 
the  1940s  and  1950s,    The  decade  of  the  1960s  $aw  the  timber  industry 
expand  rapidly;  operations  established  ia  the  county  during  this  decade* 
ard  shown  in  Table  3.    The  construction  of  the  massive  Delta  Pine  plant 
was  financed  by  the  counj:y  through  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
otaj:e'G  Balance  Agriculture  with  Industry  legislation.    In^  the  election 
required  for  approval  of  the  bonds,  84%  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the 
polls,  with  9a%  of  those  voting  yes  (ibid . ) .    Delta  Pine  waB  also  provided 
a  10-year  tax  exempt  status  (ibid • ) ♦ 

By  the  close  of  the  1960s ,  numerous  other  wood  products  companies  also 
were  buying  timber  in  the  county,  buj:  transporting  it  to  their  facilities 
in  other  locations  (ibid. ,  p.  23) , 

As  is  shown  in  Tabl6  4,  the  rebirth  of  the  timber  industry  didn't' pror 
duce  as  great  an  influx  of  people  as  the  timber  boom  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century  did.  . 

1'  • 


Table  4 
PERRY  COUNTY  POPULATION: 


1940-1965 


Sources : 


Period 

Percent  Change 

1940-50 

-2.0% 

1950-60 

-4.0% 

1960-70 

3.7% 

Perry  County  Rural  Areas  Development  Committee,  196 J,  p.  15? 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973,  p,  258, 
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What  it  did  do,  apparently,  was  draw  upon -the  raijks  of  the  unemployed  ii?^*/ 
the  county^  convert' persons  from  other  occupations  (especially  agriculture) , 
and  help  reverse  an  out-migration  of  coCinty  residents,  as  tables  5  and  6 
suggest,  • 

Table  5  •  ^ 

PERRY; COUNTY  UNEMPLOYMENT:  1962-1966 


Period 

Work  Force 

Unemployed 

Number 

Ratio 

% 

January  1962 

* 

2,352 

251 

r  3  

10.7 

1 

January  1963 

2,303  . 

257 

"11.2 

January  1964 

2,336 

221 

> 

9.5 

January  1965 
January  1966 

•  ..t 

2,380  t 
2,213. 

,?,'.rr  

..  -205 
90 

8.6 
4.1 

n 

Source:    .^^erj^A^ounty  Rural  Areas  Development  *  Committee,  1967 /'^^^V  18-19. 


;    Table  6 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  NON-AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMEltr 
IN  PERRY  COUNTY:  1961-1966 


* 

Period                    .  . 

Employment  ' 

KgricuJLtural 

Non-Agricultural 

January  1961 

865 

1,320 

December  ,1966 

400  ' 

.1/887 

Source:    Perry  County  Rural  Ardas  Development;  Committee>  1967.,  pp.  18-19 
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Those  persons  who  remained  in  agribulture  continued  the  trend  toward 
diversification.    The  County  Extension  Agent  in  1936  re]^D|:ted  a  cotton 
acreage  allotment  of  7^700 ^acres  (U,S.  Work  Projects  Administration, 
1970A«  p,  17K     In  1966,  the  allotment  was  1,575  acres,  with  o^ily  862 
acres  actually  planted  (Perry  Cpunty  Rural  Areas  Development  Committee, 
1967,:  p.  83),    Truck  farming  continued  to  be  an  important  part  of  the 
agricultural  sector*,  aiong  with  cattle  and  chicken  ^raising  (ibid,,  pp,  83-90) 

Finally,  the  trend  of  leaving  ag^lbulture  and  going  into  other  work 
was  probably  facilitated  by  other  events . ,  Camp  Shelby  ^  s  post-\5ar  conversion 
to  one  of  the  nation's  largest  National  Guard -training  centers  provided 
jobs*  for  some  of  the  county's  veterans.    The > growth  of , Hattiesburg,  too, 
meant  that  a  broader  range  of  jobs  became  available  to  county  residents • 
An  improved  system  of  county  and  state  roads  greatly  facilitated  access 
to.  Shelby  and  Ha1;tiesbur^,  thereby  increasing  for  Perry  Countians  the 

feasibility  of  employments  there. 

^  '  .   y  "'^^  '   .  ■ 

Significant  changes  also  were  occurring  in  the  Perry  County,  publ^ia 
school-s  during  the  period  1906-1970*     In  1906,  governance  of  education  in 
the  county  was  carried  on  much  as  it  had  been  in  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.   'The  attendance  area  of  each  gchooi  in  the  county 
constituted      school  district^    Each  school  l^ad  a  Board  of  Trustees      '  • 
elected  from  that  district.    These  trustees  ha'd  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  superintendent-principal  and  teachers  for  the  school. 
They  also  had  custodial  care  of  the  school  property .    Finally,  "they  are 
charged^ with  the  responsibility  of  helping  maintain  a  wholesome  educcitional 
program  for  the  children  of  their^  communities  and  they  are  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  sound  administrative  school  policies"   (Ladner,  1952, 
p.'  118)..  In  short,  each  local  board  exercised  the  authority  over  its  school 
that  the  present-day  County  iBoard  of  Education ' has  over  all  schools  in  the 
Perry  Qounty  School  District. 

All* the  local  boards  of  trustees  met  en  masse  at  legislatively  pre- 
scribdd  intervals  to  select  the  three  members  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation t,^  Theire  also  was  a  Cotinty  ^superintendent  of  Education  who  was  elected 
by  a  county-wide  vote  of  the  people.  ^ 

in  1906  there- we r^  numerous  schools  in  the  county  with  h^rly  every 
"conununity-  haying,  one.    These  schools,  as  was  fhe  case  in  the  1880s  and 
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'l^Os,  largely  consisted  of  one-  and  two-room  structures.    Multiple  grades 
were  taught  in  each,  usually  up  to  grade  six.    And,  as  previously  noted, 
each  school  had  its  own  board  of  trustees—the  white  schools  having  a  set 
of  white  trustees,  the  colored ^schools  a  set  fcf  colored  trustees  (U.S.  Work 
Projects  Administration,  1970H,I)  •  'I 

In  1910,  however,  the  state  legislatuije  e nSttstod.  a  law  which  provided 
for  the  consolidation  of  rural  schopls  and  for  the  transportation  of 
school  children  within  consolidated  .districts  at  public  ejcpense.  Public 
records  arid  interviews  indicate  that  such  consolidation  did  occur  in 
Perry  County,  having  begun  by  at  least  1912  (ibid.,  1970H,  p.  3).  Schools 
in  the  Progress  community  were  consolidated  by  1916,  in  the  Runnels town- 
Corinth,  area  by  1924,  in  Hintonville  in  early  1925.    More  school  consoli- 
dation  than  ever  before  is  reported  to  have  occurred  during  th^  1928-1932 

term  of  J.  M.* Stevens  as  county  superintendent.     "Much  high  school  equip- 
« 

ment"  was  also  provided  during  his  administration.    Aldo  during  his  term- 
in  office  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  approved  a  tax  that  permitted 
an  eight-month  school  year  for  all  white  schools  in  the  county.    The  pre- 
vious school  year  apparently  had  been  five  months  long  (ibid..,  pp\  3-4). 

Reflecting  the  improved  and  expanded  county  system  of  roads  and  other 
deve3.ojDiments  in  transportatit^n,  all  but  two  of  the  remaining  small  white 
schools  were  consolidated  into  larger  ones  by  1936.    These  larger  schools 
fojnnally  offered  instruction  in  grades  1-12  for  the  first  time  in  county 
areas  outside  of  Richton.^  ^  There  were  nine  such'  1-12  white  schools  and 
.two  white  "common"  schools  (probably  grades  1-6)*  operating  during  the 
1936-7  school  year  (ibid. ,  pp.  4.-5).  ^ 

One  of  these  consolidated  schbbls  was  at  New  Augusta.    The  building 

and  some  aispects  of  its  eduQational  program  were  described  in  1937  as 

follows:  , 

The  present  building  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  approximately  $75,000, 
counting  the  value* of  the  *ol<il  building.    WPA  made  it  possible  by 


4 

The  addition  of  grades  9-12  to  the  program  of  rural  schools  was  a 
trend  begun  in  1910  as  a  result  of  the  conlplidation  legislation  of  that 
year.    In  1910  there  had  been  only  27  four-year  high  schools  in  the  state, 
these  found  only  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.    There  were  only  170 
other  schools  in  the  state  with  courses  of  s1:udy  covering;  as  much  ^s  10 
grades.    By  1930  there  were  456  four-year,  high  schools  in  tl\e  state  (Taylor 
&  Ethridge,  1940,  pp.  553).  446 
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fjgirnishing4,$45,000r  55%  of  which  will  be  paid  bapk  by  the  school  district. 
j»     It  is  a  modern  one-story  brick  building  with  15  classrooms 'and  a  large 
;   auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  500,  ^ome  Economics  Depart- 
ment which  consists  of  a  combination  living-diriing^  ^,9om,  food  and  cloth-^ 
ing  room,  bedroom,  bathroom,.. 

They  have  allotted  $8,000  for  new  equipment  for  the  school  and  hope  to 
ha;^§  it  by  the  fall  session, 

,.1^ere  are  404  books  in  the  library  and  one  set  of  new  encyclopedias, 
'^x  -    "  Tliei^'  books  were  obtained  by  having  "book  week,"  everyojje  was  supposed 
,tp  bring  a  book.     The  school  has  asked  the  county  to  get  more  books. 

^       The  transportation  consists  of  six  Int^ernational  trucks.     Two  of  these 

^      ^trucks  belong  to  the  school,  the  others  being  privately  owned  (ibid. ,  p.  7) 

*<  Consolidation  did  not  proceed  as  rapidly  among  colored  schools  during 
this  period,     Dmi^ng  the  1936-37  school  year,  thpre  were  14  "racial  schools," 
as  they  were  ca^ed,  although  the  Negro  population  of  the  county  was  less/ 
tjf!an^3Q%.     All  14  of  these  schools  were  common  schools  (ibid.,,  p.  5)  .  No 
*/rdttep  descriptions  of  these  school;^  a(p)|j^  Avaiiafale. 

By  Jihe  early  fifties,  however,  there  Were  only  three  colored  schools  in 
the  county,  not  counting  two  in  the  Richton  Separate  District.     These  were 
Beaumont,  St.  John,  and  Sand  Hill. 

The  plant  of  the  Beaumont  colored  school  consists  of  two  frame  buildings, 
one  erected  in  1935,  on  a  site  of  3.7  acres.     Grades  1  -  12  are  taught 
in  this  school.     The  main  building  has  seven  classrooms  and  an  audi- 
torium which  has  been  divided  into  three  classrooms. . .partially  comple- 
ted classrooms  have  been  added..;.  The  other  building  has  two  classrooms 
and  a  cafeteria  which  seats  75.    The  water  supply  is  taken  from  a  pump 
and  there  are  outdoor  toilets   (Department  of  Edjicational  Administration, 
1955,  p.  65)  .  '  '--N 


St.  John  School  near  Janice  was  a  frame  building  erected. in  1935  on  a 
site  of  10  acres.    Grades  l-lO  were  taught  here.     There  were  five  class^ ^ 
rooms  and  a  spiall  lunchroom  that  sat  15 i     A  "teacherage"  was  also  provided 
(ibid. ,  p.  67) . 

Grades  1-6  were  taught  at  Sand  Hill  School,  located  at  New  Augusta. 
A y6omposition.  roof  covered  a  frame  building  built  in  the  1940s  on  a  site 
•of  1.4  acres.    There  were  two  classrooms  and  an  auditorium.  Three 
teachers  taught  here.       *  .         ^  ' 
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In  contrast  to  the  reduction  in  the  niimber  of  colored  Schools,  the 
number  of  white 'schools  remained  almost  constant,  with  only  the  school  at 
Hintonville  being  closed  between  1937  and  1955/   Selected  characteristics 
of  these .schools  are  shown  in  Table  1.  ' 

.    '  .  ■  Table  7 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WHITE  SCHOOLS  IN  PERRY  COUNTY  • 


School 

1  Size   (in  acres) 

.  Grades  Taught 

Date  Built 

Beaumont 

11.8  ^ 

1-:12 

1935 

Brewer 

5.5. 

1937 

Deep  Creek 

^40.0 

1925         ^  ' 

Good  Hope^ 

20.0 

1928 

Janice 

40.0 

1-12; 

1934 

New  Augusta 

30.0 

19i4  . 

Runnels town 

.  9.5 

1-12' 

1928 

Source:     Department  of  Educational  Administration,.    1955,  p-  52, 


Beaumont,  Janice,  New  Augusta,  and  Runnelstown-^had  nearly  equivalent 

/  ■"■  ■  ■  • 

school  facilities,  though  the^i^g  .Was  some  variation.     In  the  description  i 

j^^.".  ...  "*  \' 

that  follows.  New  Augusta  will  be  taken  to  be  typical  of  the  other  sites: 

The  New  Augusta  School  consists  of  a  main  building,  gymnasium,  and 
cafeteria.    The  main  building  is  brick,  while  the  other  two  are 
frame.     In  addition,  there  are  three  teachers'  homes... The  main 
building  was  erected  in  1934  ai>d  the  teachers'  homes  were  greeted 
in  1936,  1942,  and  1949  respectively...  They  have  an  auditorivmi 
seating  500,.  a  separate  cafeteria  seating  250  and^  library  that 
seats  100.     The  commercial  department  consists  of  two  rooms  with  a 
glass  partition..    The  home-making  depart^pent  has  three  rooms.     The  , 
agriculture  shop  is  a  part  of  the  back  of  the  gymnasium. . .The  build-  f 
ing  is  heated  by  steam. . .there  are.  only  two  lighting  fixtures  in 
each  room.     The  toilet  facilities  are  in  good  condition. t . (ibid. ^ 
pp.  60-62) .  ' 

Of  the  schools  offering  grades  1-8  (indeed,  of  all  the  white 
schools  in  the  county)  Brewer  had  the  worsit  physical  plant.     It  was 
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a  brick  building >Vj;itlTi  aspl>alt  shingle^ roof ,  locatied  on  a  site  of 
5  1/2  aci^es/  This  bui'l^irjig  lias  four  cls^ssrooms. , .  The  toilets  are 
conexBJte  pits.    In  additipn  to  the  main  building,  there,  is  a  cafe^ 
•  tetia  which  is^a  frame  (building  with  asphalt  shingle  roof.    It  is 
an  old  teacher's  home  whi^h^was  made  over  into-. a  cafeteria. '  It  has 
a  celetex  ceiling  and  a  wppd  floor.    This  building  seats  75.  In 
addition  there  is  a  home  for  the  principal;    tt  is  of  frame  con- 
struction and"  has  three  bedrooms.  . 

The  maiin  building  needs  painting.,,   (T^^re  was)  just  a  drop  light 

to  a  room.    The  furniture  is  old  type  desks  which  are  fastened  to 

the  floor,  V .  There  are  some  cracks  in  tha  end  of  the  building  (ibid.^,  * 

p,  56),  ,       ^  - 

Turning  from  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  schools  to  their 
curriculum,  all  ti^schools,  both  colored  and  white,  apparently  of fered 
a  fairly  '^conventional"  elementary  curriculum.    There  were,  however,  some 
variations'  In  the  secondary  (grades  7-12)  curriculum^  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

Total  ei^ollment  in  these  Negro  and  white  schools  at  the  beginning  ' 
of  the  19531^4  school  year  vfas  2:,4014.    The  average  daily  attendance  (ADA) 
for  the  year  was  1,^20.    Th^se  ichildren  were  taught  by  74  teachers. 
Administrators  were  included  iA  this  figure  and  did  teach  classes  in 
addition  to  their  other  dutiesi*    Tlje  teacher-pupil  ratio  for  number  of 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  was  slightly  over  1:24.5,  while  the 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  d  daily  attendance  was  $108..  75,    A  total 
of  1,549  students  rode  school  buses,  with -the  average* length  of  the  white  . 
bus  routes  being  30.3  miles,  and  the  Negro  bus  routes  37,3  miles  (ibid. , 
pp.  11,  19,  24,  30,  75,  76,  93,  99,  119,  121). 

The  organization  and  governance  of  these  Perry  County  schools  remained 
in  the  early  1950s. the  same  as  it  was  in  1937.  Each  school's  attendance  ^ 
area  constituted  a  school  district.    Each  district-7and  thus  each  school — 
had  a  board  of  trustees  with  authority  in  regard  to  budget,  personnel, 
and  program  similar  to  that  of  the  present  day  county  board  of  education* 
The  district's  chief  administrative  officer,,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  had  the  title  of  superintendent  though  he  also  performed 
at  the  local  school  all  the  dutieq  currently  associated  with  the  position  of 
principal.    There  were,  in  addition,  a  county  superintendent  o£. education 
and  a  three-member  county  board  of  education.  ' 
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Table  3  '  "  - 

SECONDARY  CURRICULUM  IN  tKRRY  COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI,  1953-S4 


Beauinon  t  Schoo  1 
,rt  (colored) 

bc .  jonn  bcnool 
(colored) 

New  Augusta  School 
(white)  «■ 

Brewer 

(white)  \' 

Grade  7 

language 
Writing 

General  Science 
G^^ography  ^ 
Mississippi  History 
Ci^^tizenship 

English 
Spelling 
**  ■  Mathcn<atlcs 

Geography 

Mississippi  History 
Physical  Education 

English  x 

Mathematics 
General/Science 

Mi;3^issippi  History 

Physical  Education 

i                ■  , 

English 
Spelling 
Mathematics 
General  Science 

Mississippi  History 

J>hysical  Education 

Grade  8 

English  -  * 
Spelling 
■  ArithmStic 

General  Science 
u.o.  fiisiiory 

Health 

English 

Mathemetic^  " 

Geography 

U.S.  History  A 

Physical  Education 

Health 

'  English" 

Mathematics 

U.S.  History 
Physical  Education 

English 
Spelling '      ■  . 
Mathematics 
General  Science 
U^S.  History 

4 

Grade  9 

Encilif;li 
Algebra 

General,  Science 

/ 

English  ■ 
Algebra  .1 
General  Science 
World  History 
GovernmenL 

.  r 

Physical  Education 

English 
Mathematics 

•  Civics 
Agriculture  I-  ^ 
Home  Economics  I 
Typing 

Physical  Education 

Grade  10- 
• 

English 
Algebra  II 
Biology 

Citizenship  '  '    >^  . 

English 
Algebra  II 
Biology  ' 
World  Hdrs^tory 
Intern.  Government 

iPhysical  Education 

English 
Algebra  I 

Wprld  History 
Agriculture  II 
Home  Economics  II 
"  Typing 

Shorthand  * 

•  * 

Grade  11 

Enr;lish 
Mathorocitics 
General  Science 
American  History 

♦ 

•4 

English 
^  Algebra  II 
» 

American  Government 
*  >  Typing 
Shorthand 

Physical  Education 

Grade  12 

English 
Geometry 
General  Scienne 
American  History 

^>  ' 

English  ^ 
Chemistry 

American  Government 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Physical  Education 

 i   ^ 

Source:  \  Department  of  Educational  Administration,  pp.  95,  97,  100,  101. 


Curricula  at  Beaun.ont,  Runnelstown/  and  Janice  .  (all  white)  were  similar  to  those  taught  at  New  Augusta 
although  Runnelstown  and  Beaumont  offered  more- courses  at  each  level,  while  Janice  offered  slightly  fewer. 
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The'  ^e'ar  1953,  howeve^r,  saw  the  culmination  of  some  events  at  the  state 
level  that  significantly/;  changed  the  organization  and,  method  of  governance 
of  the  Perry  County  schools  and  spee^d  consolidation  of  these  schools  •  . 
The  post-rWorld  War  II  era  (Bettersworth,  1959,  pp.  481-482) 

• ♦ , saw  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  area  of  Negro  education .    Spurred  on 
V   partly  by  the  threat  of  federal  intervention  to  abolish  segregi^ted 
^school  facilities,  the  state  exerted  vigorous  efforts  to  provide 
equal  but  separate  facilities  for  the  two  races. , 

■  ' 

In  the  fifties,  the  urgency  of  the  state's  obligation  und^r  its 
program  of  equalizing    school  facilities  for  the  two  races  led  to  a 
^     wholesa^le  reorganization 'of  the  pUblic-school  .structure  in  tha  ' 

interest  of  improved  administration  and  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
"      tionr.*    A  state-wide  Citizens  Council  on  Education    .made  an  exhaus-- 

tive*  study  of  the  problem  in  1951;  and  a  legislative  recess  committee  . 
set  up  in  1952  undertook  to  determine  ways  and  means  for  carrying 
out  the  proposals  of  the  council.    A  lengthy  plan  of  action  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  November,  1953. 
\   As  finally  adopted,  the  new  "^.ode"  brought  cibout  a  complete  re- 
vamping of  the  school  system  of  the *sta%e,  , 

Under  the  new  code,  all  exi)jting  school  districts  were  to  be 
reorganized  not  later  than  .Ju],^  1,  1957.     Before  that  time  each 
county  was  required  to  work  o^t  a  new  plan  of  operation  after  ai 
careful  survey  of  the  entire  county  educational  situation.  The 
Educational  Finance  Coiqmission,  a  six-Aiember.body  set  up  Tinder  t^ 
reorganiza^lyion  program,  had  to  approve  the  new  plan  for  each  county. 
This  group  also  had  control  of  funds  for  school  construction.-^  In 
most  cases,  the  entire. county  was  to  be  consolidated  into  one  or 
two'  large  districts... (Bettersworth,  1959,  pp*  481-482) . 

Each  of  the  newly  consolidated  schools  was  to  have  aboard  of  Trustee^s, 
but  this  local  board  was  stripped  of  all  authority  by  the  legislature 
except  in  regard  to  certain  "custodial"  matters.    Members  of  these  boards 
were  to  be  no  longer  elected  by  the  citizens,  but  rather  appointed  by 
the  new  County ^^oard  of  Education  created  under  the  terms  o£  the  1953 
legislation. 

This  new  five-me^er  county  board  was  to  be  ah  elected  one,  with 
one  board  member  /rom  each  b^at  (county  supervisory  district^)  to  be 
selected  only  by  the  voters  of  that  beat.    The  board  replaced  the  old 
three-man  coWty  board  that  formerly  had  been  appointed  by  the  various 
local  school' ^trustees  in  a  county*     3;t  was  to  assume  nearly  ^11  the  duties 
of  the  old  local  school  boards  of  trustees  and  the  old  county  Aboard. 
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The  legislation  of  1953  also  established  a*  "Minimum  Founciation  Plan" 
that  updated  previous  state  efforts  to  equalize  distribution  of  educational 
funds.    Additional  changes  in  the  financing  of  education  we^e  mad^. 
Finally,  the  1953  plan  undertook  to  provide  an  eight-month /school  year 
throughout  the  state   (ibid, ,  pp.  482-483).  / 

The  new  Perry  County  Boar^  of  Education  was  elected  in  1954. and  per-  ' 
formed  its  duly  authorized  functions.     Ijbcal  boards  of  triastejes,  how6v0r, 


were  still  elected  for  each  •3chool  in  the  Perry  County  District  up  into 

.the  1960s.,  afkter  which  t-^me  local  trustees  were  appointed  by  the  County 

.  *  ■  •  /  ' 

Board  of  Education.     Also,  these  local  trustees  continued  to  exercise 

considerable  authority  concerning  the  local  school  program  {and  personnel 

matters,  as  well  as  their  custodial  authority,  until  1974. 

By  the  early  1960s,  the  three  colored  schools  in  pie  county  had  been 
closed *and  their  pupils  transferred  to  the  new  Perry /County  Attendance 
Center  for  Negroes  that  had  been  built  in  Beaumont.     The  Janice  School, 
the  three  white  1-8  grade  schoQls,  and  the  New  ^gu$ta  School  (for  one 
year  only)  had  been  closed  preparatory  td  the  cJ^feolidation  of  all  white 
county  schools  outside  of  Richton  into  a  single  attendance  center.  Indeed,, 
^arrangements^  for  land  for  such  ^a  school  were  well  along  at  that  time. 

Opposition  to  such  consolidation  emerged,  however.     Presently  avail- 
cible  evidence  tentatively .  si^gests  this  ppposition  was  rooted  at  least 


in  part  in  the  unwillingness  of  persons  in  New  Augusta,  Beaumont,  ar^^ 
Runnelstown^  to  give  up  their  school i§  .V  Mjany  of  these  persons  may  have  been 
in  agreement  on  the  value  of  consolidation  but  wanted  the  consolidated 
school  in  their  community.     At  any  rate,' plans  for  consolidation  of 
Perry  County ^schools  had  to  be  dropped  by  the  late  1960s. 

As  that  decade  came  to  a-dojsie,  two  other  events  of  importance  occurred 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  iPerry  County.    The  first  had  to.  do  with  the 
procedure  by  which  school-board  members  were  elected;^   Candidates  from  a 
given  beat  no  longer  were  voted  ^n  so^lely  by  the  ^electoris  of  that  beat. 
While  the  candidates  still  must  reside  ill  the  beaii,  from  which  they  ran, 
they  were  to  be  voted  on  by  voters  from  the  entire,  school  district. 

The  second  event  had  to  do* with  school  integration,  ^he  State  of. 
Mississippi's  long  fight^gainst  the  1954  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education 
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U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  was  coming  to  a  close.    Many  school  districts 
in  the  state-  were  under  court  orders  to  desegregate  their  schools  and 
facilities.    Many  more  were  faced  with  similar  action.    In* January  of 
1970,  the  Perry  County  District  schools  were  desegregated  under  an  agree- 
ment  <iegotiated  with  the  U.S.  Department  qf,  Health,  Education,  'and 
Welfare.    The  Perry  County  Attendance  Center  for  Negroes  became  the 
Beaumont  High  School.    Th^  wlhite  Beaumont  school  with  grades  1-712  became 
the  Beaumont**  Elementary^  School.    Runnels  town  and  New  Augusta  schools  . 
continued  offering  grades  1-1-2,  but* now  with  an  integrated  student-body. 


/ 


\ 
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THE  PEOPLE  OP  PBRJIY  COUNTY  AND  THEIR  WAY  OP  LIFE  IN  THE  RECENT  PAST 

*      In  previous  section^  '  descriptions  of  the  way  of  life  of  Poxry  County 

/  rebidents  over  the  years  have  been  intertwined  with  those  of  governmontal # 

•       economic,  and  educational  institutions.    The  pa:e0(ant  section  concentrateo  ex- 

clusively  pn  characteristics  of* Perry  Countians  and  aspects  of  their  wa^  of 

life  in  the  recent  past,  especially  during  the  years  inunediatoly  preceding  the 

advent  of  €he  Experimental  Schools  project.    The  statistical  information 

^  presented  in  this  section  is  taken  from  U.S.  Census  documents i  unless 

,  otherwise  indicated.    All  such  information  is  available  to  the  public  in 

major  libraries  .or  through  other  sources,  » 

On  January  1,  1970#  there  were  9,065  persons  living  in  Perry  County. 

Of  these,  48.8%  were  men,  and  51. 2«  were  women.    The  population  was 

73.6%  white  and  26.4%  black.    The  median  a^e  of  county  residents  at  that 

.  time  was  25.7,  marking  a  steady  increase  from  the  23.1  yeats  of  19S0 

N  " \*  and  24.3  years  of  1960.    The  broad  ^ge  groupings  are  shown  in  Tabl^  9.  ' 

There  were  2,240  families  in  Perry  County  in  early  1970  as  contrasted  to 

1,983  in  1960  and  1,985  in  1950.  ^  . 

♦ 

The  above  figures  present  some  of  the  general  population  characteris- 
tics for  Perry  County.    That  population,  of  coturse,  is  comprised  of  indivi- 
dual women  and  men  who  work  and  worship^  play  and  vote--in  short,  of  people 
.  who  live  'their  lives  in  a  Deep  South  county. 

How  do  these  people  make  their  living?    In  what  industries  are  they 
employed? 

According  to  1970  census  estimates,  the  predominant  industry  in  which 
*  Perry  Countians  were  employed  was  manufacturing,  with  1,101  employees.  Of 

those  persons,  542  w^re  in  the  lumber  and  wbod  products  area,  and  227  were 
engaged  in  various  as|)ects  of  the  production  of  textiles. 

The, next  largest  industry  in  which  local  people  worked  was  construction. 
A  total  of  279  persons  were  sO  employed.    Public  education  followed  with 
209,  and  agriculture  and  forestry  with -204. 

Table^lO  and  11  provide  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  industries 
.      dnd  occupations  in  which  the  people  of  Perry  County  worked  in  1970-.. 
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Table  9 


Ago  GrQuptniia 

 '  * 

All 

WhitO 

No^ro 

Total 

M<ilO 

Fcir*dld 

Mala 

PCJaal© 

Mole  Pccialc 

Ml  a7Qa 

9,0ti5  4 

#421 , 

— — 
4 , 644 

3,274 

3,400  ■ 

1,114 

1,242 

Uiuier  1  year 

IQ7 

94 

.103 

63 

65 

31 

38 

1  y^'irtr 

182 

102 

80 

67 

55 

35 

25 

2  ycaro" 

16fei' 

80 

88 

52 

59 

'  28 

-  «  29 

3  ycaru 

163 

84 

79  ' 

46  « 

48 

38 

.  31 

4  ytarti 

172 

82 

90 

57 

54 

25 

36 

S  ycarti 

203 

106 

97 

67 

58 

19 

39r 

6  yeara 

190 

83  . 

.107 

60 

70 

23 

.  37 

7  ycar?5 

195 

103 

O*' 

71 

66 

3? 

26 

d  yoara 

209 

98 

111 

73 

79 

<2S 

32 

9  ytATJ 

202 

107 

95  • 

77 

68 

30 

27 

10  ycaro 

191 

98 

71 

66 

27 

27  . 

11  yoartJ 

207 

94 

m 

62 

80 

32 

33 

I?  yc^srti  a 

,<;212 

110 

^  78 

68 

32 

34 

13  yeATG 

108 

IOC 

92 

73 

62 

33 

30 

14  yc<sro 

2n 

106 

131 

76 

96 

30 

35 

15  year a 

187 

100 

87* 

71 

55 

32 

16  yeara 

«  216 

123 

93 

V  92 

64 

*  V 

17  yodrs  ' 

211 

103 

lOB 

80 

77 

23 

31 

1^  years 

I'OO 

85 

105 

60 

32 

25 

23 

19  ytara 

125 

71 

54 

4B 

35 

23 

19 

20  yt»dro 

157 

64 

^  88 

40 

67 

18 

21 

21  yeartir  and  ovor 

5,05<^  2 

,422 

2,636 

1,884 

2,026 

535 

608 

Urtdtir  S  yoara 

412 

440 

**  285 

281 

AT/ 

1 3  V 

5  *  to  9  yoart 

900 

497 

502  " 

348, 

341 

'  149 

161 

to  14  ira 

514 

531 

360 ' 

372 

154 

159 

*^  IS  to  10  yeArq 

929 

487 

447 

351 

313 

131 

134 

20  to  i4  yea '3 

6il 

303 

328 

221 

242 

82 

86 

2S  CO  29  yuars 

492 

231 

261 

174 

206 

57 

55 

30  to  34  ycarij 

480 

230 

250 

192 

202 

38 

47 

35  to  30  yearn 

425 

193 

2  32 

161 

191 

32 

41 

40  to  44  yoara 

4B6 

227 

259 

191 

199 

34 

59 

4S  to  40  yearn 

472 

223 

249 

172 

1€»7 

51 

52 

SO  to  54  ytsiro 

420 

206 

212 

.  158 

154 

48 

58 

55  to  59  year a 

445 

216 

229 

]  176 

184 

•  40 

45 

60  to  64  year?! 

439 

229 

210  .  ' 

182 

163 

46 

47 

65  to  69  yearfj  ' 

349 

174 

175 

134 

127 

40 

48 

70  to  74  years 

240 

102 

138 

63 

104 

39 

34 

75  to  79  years 

167 

73 

94 

54 

72 

19 

22 

80  to  64  years 

99 

50 

49 

32  . 

30 

18 

65  year 3  and  over 

67 

29 

38 

20 

22 

9 

16 

^Under  18  years 

3,540  1, 

779 

1,761 

1,236 

1,190 

543 

571 

t62  years  and  over 

1,177 

553 

624 

403 

451 

150 

173 

65  years  and  ovor 

922 

428 

'494 

303 

355 

125 

139 

Median  ago 

25.5 

24.5 

26.4 

27.1 

28.7 

19.3 

20«5 

 ^  I 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970. 
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TAblo  10 


INDUSTRY  or  EMPLOYED  PKtlSONS  16  YEARS*  OLD  AND  OLDER  IN 
PERRY  COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI!     1970  (ESTIMATED) 


Industry 


Total  employed  16  yoora  pld  and  over 
Agriculture r  Corcatry,  and  f'i9horlc3 
Mininci 
Contitruction 
Mantifacturing 
'^uraituro  and  luipoor  ajv5  wood  products 

Mutal  indu3trif.o 
.    Mochlneryr  except*  eiectrlc'al 

Electrical  machinery?  equipment  and  aupplicG 

Trcirinpof tAtton  equipment 

Ot^jit  «iVirablo  goodo 

food  and  kindred  products 

Textiles  and  fabricated  textile  prodacts  ^ 
Printing r  publishing,  and  allied  industtrion  • 
Chonicalp  and  allied  products 

Other  nondurallQ  goods  (incl*  not  specified  mfg.  indus.) 
Railroadu  and  railway  expreoo  cervice 
Trucking^  service  and  warehousinty 
Other  transportation 
Comunica  tiono 

Otiiitieo  and  sanitary  oervices 
Wholesale  trade 

Food r  bakery,  and. dairy  atoras 

Batinff  and  drinking  places 

Gcnoral  merchandise  retailing 

Motor  vehicle 'retai ling  and  service  stations 

Other  retail  trade 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

Insurance*  real  estate,  and  other  finance 

Business  and  repair  services 

Private  households  ^ 

Other  personal  services 
^Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
"Hospitals  ^ 

Health  services,  except  hospitals 

Elementary,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges-government 
Elementary,  secondary  scliools,  and  colleges-private 
Other  education  and  kindred  services 

.Welfare,  roligipus,  and  nohprofit  membership  organizations 
Logxl,  engineering,  and  miscellaneous  professional  services 
Public  administration 


Number  Employed 


2^846 

279 
1,101 
542 
4 


107 

33 
91 
227 

5 
92 
28 
31 
15 

31 
70 
43 
41 

51 
59 
126 
31 
8 
28 
59 
30 

97 
19 

209 
44 
2 
25 
32 

III 


source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970. 
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Tablf;  XI  / 

CXXUPATIOt^"  Of  H:f!,OYKO  VkhiUJNS  16  T£J\Hi»  OLD  hHU  Cl.UtiU  TM 
PKRRY  COm^y,  MISSISSIPPI  J  ^1970  (KSTlMAW.f/) 


Occupation 


Total  employee},  16  years  old  and  ovcjr 
ProCos<iioikal ,  technical  ,^  apd  kindred  Workoru 
Eng  i  not'  to 

.  Phywiciam,  dentists,  and  related  practitionerti 
Hc«ilth  work^^r^,  ex'^ept  pr<*cti tloni»rs 
Teach«»r«,  eleiRontary  and  cvcondary  schools 
Technician!;,  exropt  h^-ilth 
Other  prof^a  Uonal  vork^r-^  * 
Manager 5  anil  aaml.-uotratois,  except  farm 
Salariedi  Mcinuiacturing 

Retail  trade 

Othei  irivlu.stxiCB 
So  If -C'ntployf^d ;    Rt*  ta  i  1  trade 

Other  induotrios 

Sains  workers 

Retail  trade 

Other  thrtn  r**tail  tra^o 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers  .  * 
CraCtsino^n,  foremen,  and  kindred  yorkerf?^ 

Automohilecj  mechanics,  including  body  repairmen 

Mochanicu  and  repairmen,  except  aiflomobiXe 

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mecKanica 

Con&trurtlon  craftsmen 

Other  craftsmen 
Oporativoa,  except  rranr»port,  \ 

Durable  goods  munufacf uring 

Nondurable  goods  numufacturing  ^  " 

NonmanuCacturing  industries 
Transport  equipment  operatives 
Laborers,  except  fann 

Construction  laborers 

Freight,  stock,  and  material  handlers 

Other  laborers/  except  farm 
Farmers  and  farm  majiAgers 
Fann  laborers  and  fasrm  foremen  > 
Service  workers'*,*  except  private  households 

Cleaning  service  workers 

Food  service  workers 

Health  service  workers 

Porson'al  servfice  workers 

Protective  service  workers 
Private  houarSnold  workers 


Nuinbor  Employed 


29S 

9 
37 
148 

101 
152 

12 
55 
39 
31 
161 
138 
23 
230 
490 
19 
36 
'  26 
208 
181 
697 
249 
338 
110 
130 
238 
22 
25 
193* 
86 
67 
242 
54 
66 
43 
17 

'  58 


Source:    u!s.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970 • 
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Of  the  estimated  2,846  persons  employed  in  the  industries  show^i 
in  Table  10  and  engaged  in  the  occupations  shovjn  in  Table  11  f  a  total  of 
1,793  were  men,  and  1,053  were  women.    These  figures  indicate  a  continuation 
of  a  trend  of  more  and  m^t^  wom^il  entiering  the  labor  force,  as  is  indicated 
in  Table  12*  / 


'C^ble  12 

PERCENT  OF  WOMEN  16  YEARS  AND  OLDER  IN  THE  LABOR 
•  FORCE:  .  1950-1970 


Year 

 4^— 

Percent 

1950 

15.4% 

1960 

31.2% 

1970 

36.4% 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  o£  the  CenSus/  1950-1970. 

Also,  fewer  and  fewer  Perry  Countians  are  farming  these  days,  as,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  suggested  earlier,  thfey  switch  to  work  in  forestry, 
the  wood  products  industry,  textiles,  and»  industries  in  the  greater 
Hattdjisburg  area.     In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  24%  of  the  employed  labor 
force  worked  outside  the  county  in  January  of  1960,  as  compared  to  34.8% 
in  Jcuiuary  of  1970.  ^ 

Table  13 

FARM  AND  NON-FARM  POPULATION  IN  PERRY  COUNTY:  1950-1970 


Year 

Farm 

Non-Farm 

Total 

1950 

4,764 

4,344 

9,108  . 

19.60 

2,046 

6,699 

8,745 

1970 

1,120 

'  '7,945 

9,065 

Source:  .  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950-1970. 
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The  economic  standing  of  Perry  Countians  employed  in  those  industries 
and  occupations  identified  previously  has  steadily  risen  over  the  ye^rs. 
The  median  family  income  in  1949  was  $1,000,  whi,le  that  for  1959  was 
$2|^^,  and  that  for  1969  was  $5,390.    Cengus  data  also  show  that  the 
rangfe  of  family  income  has  increased  in  the  last  20  years,,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  14.*  ^ 


Table  14 
FAMILY  INCOME  IN  PERRY  COUNTY j 


1949^196^ 


Year 

.  ...       ■'  C- 

'bjncome  Level 

Percent  of 
Families 

1949 

Less  than  $2,000 

79.4% 

$2,000  $4,999 

19.8% 

$9i,  000  or  more 

0.8% 

1959 

Le^s  than  $3,000 

58.7% 

•*$3,000  -  $9,999 

38.1% 

$10,000  or  more 

'"^  3.2% 

1969. 

Less  than  $3,000 

25.5% 

$3,000  -  $4,999 

20.7% 

$5,000  -  $6,999 

20.5% 

$7,000  -  $9,999 

18.7%    •  ; 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

12.3% 

$15,000  or  more 

;  2.3% 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950-1970. 

Census  reports  state,  too,  that  30.8%  of  Perry  County  families  were  below 
the  federally  calculated  low  income  level. 

The  increasing  income  level  of  Perry  County  residents  is  reflected  in  the 
homes  in  which  they  lii/e,  and  the  accompanying  home  furnishings.    The  total 
number  of  year-round  dwelling  units  and  t"he  number  ""of  occupied  dwelling  units 
have  increased  over  the  last  30  years,  as  is  shown  in  Tabi^  15.    Of  the 

housing  occupied  during  1970,  30%  had  been  built  in  1960' or  later,  18.4%  was 

» ■      .     ■  ■      ■  ■ 

built  between  1951  and  1959,  while  51.6%  had  been  constructed  before  1951.  ' 
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Table  15 
YEAR-ROUND  HOUSING  UNITS 


Year 

Total 

Occupied 

1940 

2,137 

• 

2,067 

1950 

2,368 

2,218 

1960 

2,486 

2,263 

1970 

2,852 

2,603 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  195(J-1970. 

In  addition,  80%  of  the  occupied  housing  units  were  lived  in  by  their 
owners  in  1970,  as  contrasted  to  78.7%  in  1960,  73.7%  in  1950,  and  59.1% 
ip  1940.  ^  ' 

The  large  jump  in  total  year-round  housing  between  1960  and  1970  prob- 
aM^  resulted  from  a  number  of  f actors|fc»    Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
became  readily  available,  ai^d  more  Perry  Countians^  were  able  to  meet  the 
financial  requirements  of  Such  loans.    Also,  the  opening  of  Delta  Pine 
Plywood  at  Beaumont  and  the  Mid-South  Mainufacturing  Company  at  Richton 
brought  some  new  residents  to  thei*  coxihty  • 

The  improved 'r6ad  system  that  permitted  easy  access  to  jobs  in  the 
booming  greater  Ha ttiesburg  ^irea  as  well  as  at 'Camp  Shelby,  along  with  the 
arrival  of  new  industry  in  the  county,  likely  facilitated  the  demise  of 
tenant  farming  in  tKe  county  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  increased 
economic  standing  of  county  residents.    Both  of these  factors  in  turn  m^y 
have  prpraj^ted  the  trend  away  from  rental  housing  to  owner-gccupied  housing 
th^tr^occurred  between  1940  and  1970. 

As  the  economic  level  of  Perry  Countians  increased,  the  nature  of  their 
home  furnishings  changed.    It  appears  that  more  money ,  coupled  with  the 
arrival  of  electricity  and  butane  tanks  in  more  and  more  parts  of  the  county, 
permitted  additional  numbers  of  county  residents  to  move  from  what  might 
be  described  as  a  subsistence  life  at  home  to  one  incorporating  more  comfort 


^In  1940,  15.5%  of  all  dwelling  vmits  in  Perry  County  were  served 


by  electricity. 
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and  well-being,*    Certainly  drawing  water  from  the  .well,  bath$  in  corrugated 
tubs  on  the  back  porch,  chamber  pots,  *and  walks  to  the  outdoor  toilet  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past  for  many  county  residents ♦     In  1940,  8,4%  of  all 
the  housing  units  in  the  county  had  a  private  batli  or  shower^    By  1950, 
16.3%  had  private  baths,  hot *water,  and  toilets.    Nearly  33%  of  county 
residences  had  all  plumbing  facilities  by  1960,  while  this  figure  had 
increased  to  72.8%  in  1970.  . 

Telephones  in  homes  haive  become  a  common  occurrence  only  since  I960* 
There  were  54  residence  telephones  in  Perry  County  as  of  January  1,  1945, 
though  22.1%  of  occupied  housing  units  had  telephone  service  by  I960:  Tele 
phones  were  available  to  the  homes  of  56.8%  of  county  residents  by  1970. 

Refrigerators  and  food  freezers,  too,  are  currently  found  in  many 
local  homes,  though  this  was  not  always  thfe  case.    Census  information 
indicates  that  11%  of  all  occupied  dwellings  had  electric  or  gas  refrigera- 
tors in  1940.     This  figure  had  risen  to  47.4%  in. 1950.     By  1960,  refrigera- 
tors were  apparently  widely  used  in  the  county^     People  indeed  begkn  supple 
menting  their  refrigerators  with  food  freezers.     Such  freezers  were  found 
in  36.3%  of  occupied  dwellings  in  1960  aftd  66.1%  by  1970.     They  provide 
useful  storage  for  the  produce  of  the  many  home  gardens  found  around  the 
county.  . 

In  1950,  86.3%  of  county  homes  had  radios ,  a  number  being  of  the 
consQle  ia^ttery^type .     Slightly  more  than  64%  of  the  homes  had  television 
sets  by  1960.     Both  radio  and  TV  sets  were  commonly  found  in  the  county  by 
1970. 

Air  conditioning  is  a  recent  arrival  in  Perry  County.    While  only 
1.1%  of  occupied  d;^ellings  were  air  conditioned  in  1960,  30.9%  were  cooled 
in  that  manner  by  1970. 

Automobiles  are  also  more  frequently  fdund  at  county  residences  than, 
in  the  past.    In  1960,  just  over  60%  of  the  residences 'had  at  least  one 
automobile  on  the  premises.     Nearly  75%  had  automobiles  in  1970. 

The  improved  economic  standing  of  county  residents  documented  above, 
along  with  some  other  factors,  may  have  resulted  in  better  health  care,  and 
presumably  better  health,  for  Perry  Countians.     Increased  income  likely 
meant-  more  taxable  income  aftid  thus  more  taxes  available  for  road  construc- 
tion.    An  improved  road  system  in  turn  would  facrlitate  access  to  health 
care,  an  important  consideration,  since  most  dental  and  medical  services  ' 
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Tin-roofed  clapboard  houses  once  commonly  found  in  the 
countryside  gradually -gave  way  to  FHA-financed  brick  homes 
and  white-framed,  Jim  Walter-type  houses.  Dog  trots  and  front 
porches  are  replaced  t>y  air  conditioners.  ^ 


available  are  in  Hattiesburg  in  neighboring  Forrest  County  and  require 
a  considerable  drive  from  many  portions  of  the  county. 


Table  16 

DENTISTS  AND  PHYSICIANS,   BY  bOtlNTY,  AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1972 


!4: 


County 

Dentists 

Physicians 

Perry 

1 

,  4 

Forrest 

83 . 

Source z^^/I^v^^  of  Rd^^^rchf  1972,  p.  132, 


le  wherewithal  to  support  a  bond  issue  for  . 


More  taxable  income  also  meai^t  the 

the  Perry  County  General  Hosfii-ifeibjJJl^^aj.^^  the  ability  to  pay  its  1 

*'    maintenance  costs.     Finally,.  xncrea^SS%  ii^iotu4) /probably  permitted  Perry .^^  j 
Countians  to  feel  that  they  more  easily  could  affofd  medical  services.^;  ^  / 
•  ^       For  all  of  these  reasons  afifd  .others ;  then,  the  health  care  available  to 
and  used  by  Perry  Countians  has* improved  in  recent  years,  as  the  data  in 
Table  17  suggest. 


Table  17 

Percentage  of  live  births  by  race,  in  hospitals  with  a 
physician  in  attendance:  1945-1963 


Year 

White 

No;n-White 

1945 

 \ — R  - 

37.2% 

3.0% 

1954 

87.7% 

53.1%  ^ 

1963 

99.3% 

89.1% 

\  • 

Sources:     Pedersen  &  Fanelli,  1955;  n 

Stacey,  Rogers,  &  Sollie,  1966,  p.  44- 
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,  In  addition  to  these  medical  services^  the  people  of  Perry  County  also 
'have  other  health  and  social  services  which  they  can  incorporate  into  their 
Iway  of  life,    There  is  a  County  Health  Department  headquartered  in  the 

courthouse- annex  at  New  Augusta,    The  County  Department  of  Public  W,^if_am  : 

offices  are  also  located  in  New  Augusta.    This  department,  under  the  control 
of: the  State  Department .of  Public  Welfare,  administers  a  variety  of  public 
assistance  programs/  including  Old  ftge  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 
and  food  stamps.    As- of  February,,  1972,  a  total  of  430  county  residents 
received  Old  Age  Assistance,  while  537  received  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
The  total  amount  of  payments  per  month  in  the  county  under' these  twoo programs 
was  approximately  $44,000, , with  57.5%  of  that  amount  used  for  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance. .  '         •  ,  ^  *        .  [■ 

County  residents  also  are  seifved  by  the  federal  Social  Security  Adminis- 
.tration.     Approximately  $125,000  in  benefits  were  received  by  1,606  persons 
in  December,  1971.      •  -     .  . 

In  addition  to  these  health  services  and  social  programs  oper^uted^ by 
local,  state,  and  federal  governments,  residents  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  services  of  two  public  school  districts^  the  Perry  County  Dis*^ 
trict  and  the -R^ichton  Separate  District,     Only  approximately  24  o^  the 
county's  2,569  K- 12  students  were  enrolled  in  private  schools  in  1970. 
There  were,  however,  no  private  elementary  or  high  schools  in  the  county  at 
that  time,  and  there  is  none  at  present,  ' 

The  percentage  of  persons  of  school  age  in  1970  who  were  actually  enrolled 
in  school  is  shown  in  Table  18.  ' 

>     ■  •    .  "  ■  ■  .  ■ 

Table  18  ■  • 

PERSONS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL,  BY  AGE 


Age  Group 

Percent  Enrolled  in  School 

.  5-6  years 

60.5% 

7-13  years 

94.0%  ' 

14-15  years 

99.1% 

16-17  years 

n  88.9% 

18-19  years 

57,-9% 
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That  county  residents  are  more  and  more  taking  advantage  of  these  educa- 
tional services  is  reflected  in  the  rise  of  t;he  median"*  number  of  school 
years  completed  for  persons  25  years  old  and  older.     In  1960  the  figure 
was  8.5,  vmile  in  1970  it  was  10.4  •  ^ 

While/  these  health,  educational  social  services  contribute /to 

the  physiical,  inteJ^lectual,  and  economic  well-being  of  Perry  Countians, 
a  host/of  churches  and  pjfeachers  minister  to  their  ^iritual  well-being. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  Sunday  services,  many ^ of  the  county's  63  ' 
churches  (the  predominant  proportion  of  which  are  Baptisl:)!^ also  hold 
revivals,  especially  during  the  summer.     Homecoming  services',  family 
nights,  and  "sings"  are  also  tiommon,  as  are  Wednesday  night  prayer  meet- 
ings.' Youth  groups  are  active  in  some  churches. 

Religious^ belief s  and  practices  make  their  influence  felt  outside  the 
physical  confines  of  the  churchi    County  teachers'  meetings  as  well  as 
other  meetings  of  organizations  and  social  occasions  are  frequently 
opened  with  firayers  or  devotionals.  '  • 

In  short,  religious  and:  social  activities  sponsored  by  the  local  churches 
are  an  important  part  of  the  way  of  life  in  Perry  County,  vhile  reJ.igious^ 
•beliefs  and  practices  permeate,  th^  day-to-day  activities  of  individuals  and 
groups.  ^  -n^sc/ 

'   The  recreational  life  of  county  residents  appears  to  be  centered  aroUnd' 
the  family,  school,  church,  and  the  out-of-doors.     Local  newspaper  columns  ^ 
indicate  family  members  visit  each  other  frequently.  Cfl£chool  spojrting  events 
are  generally  .well  attended.    Church  services  and  other  church  sponsored  ^ 
activities  are  opportunities  for.  visiting  as  well  as  worshipping^.  Hunting 
and  fjishing  constitute  major  pastimes  for  many  county 'men.     In  e^ddition,  * 
there/ are      number  of  social  and  service  clubs  active  in  the  county,  with 
the sd[  primarily  located  in  the  towns ^     These -include  the  Masons  ,y  Eastern- 


Star  |  Rotarians, ,  Lions,  American  li^gior^,  V.F.W.  ,  Jayce^^, 


e|nd  Homemakers 


Clubfc  serve^  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

«iHinairy,  Perry  Countiar  s  |  appear  i0  be  pio!](.iticaHy  ^nd  fiscalCLy  conserr 
ly^tivV.  ,  I-ri^the  1968  pres'i^entikl  jelecti,on,^  Ite.  2%  o^  persojn|^  |;oting  cast   |  j 
their \allots  for^the  American  Intjependeftt  Pajrty;    This  conpates  to  a  state 
percent^e  of  63.5%  for  that  party.    Their  fiscal  conservatism  can  be  " 
inferred  fiRom^he  following  disclaimer  published  in  the  Richton  Dispatch  dur- 


j|ng_t3iis^ 


peric 
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Figs.  11.  & 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL . .  IOa.m 

WORSHIP   .•Ham 

B.T.U   5r 

■  WORSHIP,  .  ..  ?R 
MIDWEEK  PRAYER  SERV 

12/ The  traditional,  white-frame  church/architecture,  of  which 
I  the  New  Augusta  Methodist  Chiipd!l/(top)  is  an  example,  gradu- 
I  ally  is  giving  way  to^brick  and  ng^sonry  sanctuaries.  The 
extensive  program  of  religious iprvices,  fipwpver,  continues 
in  the  county's  63  churches, jvitn  regular  services  being 
supplemented  by  revivals,  spgs/and  summer  Bible  schools.  '  • 


-  fi 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  T?AX  PAYERS  OP  PEftRY  COUNTY 

The  Dispatch  has  been  advised  by  the  Board  of 'Supervisors  that 
the  increase  in  County  Ad  Valorem  taxes  for'^th^  year  1973  was 
the  result  of  action  taken  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  because 
of  the  incret^ased  valuation  of  Perry  County.    The^  Board  of  Super- 
visors did  NOT  increase  the  mlllage  or  the  assessment  for  the 
year  1973,  '  .         ^  (>  " 


Government  of  Perry  County  in  the  1970s 

I  \  .  i  -] '      T~      T.    I     -  , 

Now  tA'at  some  characteristic3  of  the  people  of  Perry  County '^d  their 


way  of  life  in  the  recent  past  have  been  described,  it  is  time  to  ^urn  to 
•  V 

county  government  and  education *^n  .the  early  1970s — at  the  time  of  Perry 
County's  entry  into  the  national  Experimental  Schools  program.  County 
government  consists  of  the  following  elective  positions  (Ladner,  1972, 

Board  of  Supervisors  '    /  *  \ 

Clerk  of  Chancery  and  Circuit  Courts 
^  '     Justices  of  the  Pe^ce  - 
'  ^  Sheriff  * . 

Constables  ^  ^ 

Tax  Assessor '  *  ,  ^ 

County  Attorney  \  , 

Surveyor  .        >«  •  ^ 

Electi<in  Commissioners  ** 
Board  of  Education 
Superintendent  of  Education 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  the  chief  governing  body  of  Perry  County, 
It  consists  of  five  members,  elected  from  districts  called  "beats."  Each 
member  must  live  in  the  beat  he  represents,  own  at  least  $1#500  worth  of 


real  ^^tate  there. 


worjc  m  each  beat 
no 


ove 


and  be 


vpted  upon  by  qualified  ^lecftors  of  that  beat 


.Tn4  board  has  [jurisdiction  over  ro^ds,  ferries,  a^d  bridges.  Road 


IS  handled  by  the  sufi)ervis<i)r  from  that  beat,  -as  there 


Is 


our^ty  highway  department.     The  bo^rd  alsfij)  has  jurisdiction  and  power 
'matters  pertaining  to  *cc:|unty  polic^e,- paupers,,  tcuces  for  county  purposes 
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eluding  education) ,  and  over  the /bojyrjfwing  of  money.    The  board  also 
'*looHs  after  all  .land  belonging' Ijp  tne^pbunty,  including  the  16th  section  • 
lan^  given  tcT -the  schools  by  the  U.S,  government  when  the  land  was  Ifirst 
open^od  to  settlement,  ... 

Of  the  other  county  officials,  the  clerk  of  the  circyit  and  chancery  ^ 
courts  has. the  most  varied  kinds  of  duties.    One  person  serves  a^j^cl^irpi 
of  bo^  courts  and,  in  addition  to  his  duties  there,  'also  atteV^l^^l*;.*^* 
mattery,  of  probate,  acts  as  clerk  for  .the  Board  of  Supervisors,  ^f92i|y^|p^^ 
the  rofle,  of  County  Auditor.    Amon^  his  other  dip  ties  jar  e  regis  ter^i^J^eeA^^Jf?^^^ 
keepirfg  the'  list  of  -  prospective  jurors,  and  issuing  marriage  lioei^iS^^^^i^^ 

W^iile  the  judges  of  the  chaftcer^  and  ciiftftit  courts  are  'stafielJMitt^ 

justices  Of'  the  peace  are  part  of  the   ^      '"^  ^ — mshdai^^ — l 

civil  and  criminal  cases.    One  jus«te 

beat,  though  his    jurisdiction  extends ^over  the  entire  county 

^e  chief  peace  officer  of  the  county  is  the  sheriff, 
each  beat  is  served  by  a  constable.,  a»peace  officer  who  executes  ctili'Ct 
processes  and  acts  as  the  executive  Officer  of ^  the  justice  of  the  ppace  • 


t '  Sir  !♦>  • 

:he  county  ..jfovernment.    They  ^ar|iW^|  tninor 

tktee  of  tl]^  peace  is.  elect*e<3:  f r^^^a^i|^(^^ 

2nds^over  the  entire  county.  ' 


In  additiqn,'f';i  *j 
scutes  cmxt  m*^'^i 


court . 


The  other  county  officials  have  duties  that  correspond  to  their  n^^s. 
The  tax  assessor,  since  1972,  has  also  been,  the' tajt  collector,  taking  ^tHi 
duty  over  from  the  sheriff.,  ^9?.?^  of  Education  will  be  'discussed  ,^a#f 

le#igth  in  the  next  section,         ^  • 

In  addition  to  the  county  government,  thre^  town  governments  also 
operate  in  the  coi^nty.    Th^se  are  at  Ricl?^^,  New  Augusta,  and  Beaumont,. 

Richton,  as  previously  reported,  was  incorporated  in  1905,  with  the 
town  government  being  organized  around,  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  ' 
That  form  of  government  persists  currently/i  .  Other  positions  presently 
Included  in  the  town  governn^nt  are  city  iclerk  and  tax  collector  (a* 
rombined  position)^  city  Attorney,  chidf /of'  poliie,  ahd  fiife  ch4.ef  • 


Richton  still  maintains  the  Municip^  Siej^arate  Scfiool  Distrijct  estab- 


lished in  the  eaxly\1900s. 


A  reader  who  is\ interested  in  detailed  descriptions  of  county 


offices  and  operatior 
information  is  taken. 


should  consult  Wilbur,  1973,  ffom  which  this 

ill/''  '  \  ■ 

48!) 


The  mayor-board  of  aldermen  form  of  government  was  established  in 
New  Augusta  when  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1953,     dther  offices  includ-. 
ed  in  the  town  government  are  tho^e  of  city  clerk,  city  attorney,  chief 
of  police,  and  fire  chief. 

Beaumont  also  is  governed'^'by  a  mayor  aAd  board  of  aldermen  aji^  has 
been  since  its'  :|ncorporation  in  1955.     A^ity  clerk  also  is  included  in 
the  town  government,^  # 

•  .  *    •  •      •  ^^'^ 

I    J  I  The  l^eyry  County  Sc^'obl  District  in  jthe  Early  197C|s  . ' '}  | 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Perry  County  Public  School  System 


during  the^. 1971-72  school  ye^r  included  an' elected'  Board  of  Education,  an 
eletcted  County  Superintendent  of  Education,  various  appointed  personnel 
attached  to  the  county  superintendent's  office,  an  appointed  Board  of 
Trustees  for  each  school,  school  principals^  and  various  other  school  staff 
members .  *  . 

The ' County  3oard  of  Education  A 

yJ5P*ie  County  Board  of  Education  is  the  governing  body  of  the  school  dis- 
trict.    It  has  the  legal  authority  to  organize  schools,  erect  buildings, 
and  maintain  them.     It  may  make  regulations  as  needed  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  school  district.  '  It  selects  all  school  district  per- 
sonnel with  the  exception  of  the  superintendent.     It  may  suspend,  expel, 
or  exclude  students  as  ne^jess^ry.     It  prepares  the  annual  district  budget, 
fixes  dates  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  school,  and  determines  the 
boundaries  of  school  attendance  areas.     It  also  provides  transportation 
for  students  living  a  mile  or  more  from  school.    Finally,  it  acts  upon  all 
purchase  orders  submitted  from  each  school  or  the  county  office — in  short, 
it  admilnisters  tpiie  budget  (Wilbur ,  1973,  pp.  l^-^l^)  ^  ,  .  ,1 

The  board  consists  of  five  ijciembers  elected  for  6-year  overlapping 
terms.     With  the  exception  of  B^t  3,  each,  meifvlper  of  the  boardtrjiust  r^iside' 
in  the  beat  he  is  elected  to  rej>resent.     Because  Richton  comprises  most 
of  Be^t  3  and  is  a  separate  schooij  district,  ^eat  3  is  not  rtepresented  on 


/^The  information  concerning  the  towh  government  of  the  localities  was 
derived  from  Ladner,  1972,  pp.  226  ,r.  241,  244.     The  data  may  not  be  complete 
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■Figs.14.  & 


fhe  New  Augusta  business  district  lies  south  of  the 
courthouse  square,  while  Beaumont's  encircles  the  Illinois 
Central  Gulf  railroad  yard  through  which  many  of  the 
couiity's  wood  products  pass,  . 


the  county  board.    -The  people  of  Richton  may  not  vqto  for  county  board 
members.    The  position  on  the  board  that  would  ordinarily  have  been  fi).led 
by  a  representative  from  Beat  3  is  filled  instead  by  an  at-larqe  member 
who  may  live  anywhere  in  the  county.  •      "  .' 

,  Candidates  for  positions  on  the  board  of  education  must  be  qualified 
electors  of  the,  county.    Though  they  must  be  residents  of  the  beats  from 
which  they  run  (with  the  exception  of  the  at-large  candidates),  candidates 
are  passed  upon  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  county .  '  .    i  " 

phe  Coij^nty  Superintendent  of  Education    |  "  *      j  i 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Education  is  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  County  Board  6f  Education      fte  has  no  vote  in  the, bo^rd' s "deliberations , 
but  may  supply  information  and  offer  recommendatipns  as,  requestepK^by 
board  meinbers.  ^Hq  does  much  of  the  preparation  work /for  the  board  in 
regard  to  its  previously  identified  duties-,  ^^sud^i  as  deve|Loping  the  bud- 
get.   He  also  sees  to  it  that  the  various  policies  and  decisions  made  by 
the  board  are  implemented.     In  sum^  he  attend^  to  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  school  district. 

The  county  superintendency  i<s'an  elective  office-     To  run  for  it/  a 
candidate  must  be  a  qualified  elector  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  stsfte 
for  four  years  and  of  the  county  for  two  years  immediately  pre'ceding  the 
election.     He  must  also  hold  a  bachelor's,  degree,  be  able  to  secure  a 
state  Class  A  Teacher 'S 'Certificate,  and  have  not^ less  than  four  years 
actual  experience  as  a  teacher  or  as. an  administrator  (Ladner ,  1972,  p.  225) 

The  County  Office  Staff 

The  county  superintendent  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  variety  of 

other  county*^  of f  ice  personnel  whom  he  appoints  subject  to  county  board 

—7 

approval.     The  positions  paid  for  by  local  and  state  funds  are  those  of  * 
assistant  1  super ixjuehdent-tqpkkeeper,  directior  of|  g\!iidance|>^  a4d      j  1^^ 


secretary.  There 


is  also 


Iportiiiri  of  her  sai.ary  from 


a  county 
federal 


8. 


The  pe 


riorl 


curriculum  director  whp  receives  a 
programs,  includinjg  Ri^ht,  to  keeid. 


all  county  schools. 


this  position  serves  as  the  guidance  counselor  fbr 


47-4' 
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Other  posltioiii  associated  with  federal  projects  are  included  on  the 
county  office^staff .  These  include  the  Director  of  Federal  Projects 
and  the  Title  I  Reading  Supervisor.  


The  Schools 


\ 


'         At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  1971-72  school  year,  1,546  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  six  schools  comprising  the  Perry  County  School  Systiem. 

'The  average  daily  attendance  (ADA)  l^or  that  month  was  1,468.    ^jighty  teachers 
provided  instruction  with,  the  help  of  15  teacher  aides.    Each  of  the  six 
principals  taught  at  least  one  class  a  day.    liiis  teaching  staff,/  excluding 
aid^s  ^mji  principals,  received  an ^averagp  salary  of  $6,032.    Si^a^tie  Depart-  j, 
ment^of  Education  figures  also  reported  a  ratio  or  one  teacher' to  every 
18.35  students  in  average  dai|.ly  attendance,  though  thi^  figpre  did  not 
include  the  instructional  time  of  administrators.    This  same  source 
indicated  an  expenditure  per  pupil  in  ADA  of  $727.83,  some  $61.41  of 
which  went  toward  the  cost  of  busing  a  daily ySverage  of  l'',282  students.  The 
district's  buses  that  provided  this  trjansportajtion  covered  routes  that  aver- 
aged 23.7  miles  one  way — a  figure  which  meant  that  most  students  had  bus 
rides  of  well  over  an  hour  to  get  to  school.        '  \,  ' 

i         The  Perry  County  System's  six  schools  vfiere  located  on  four  campuses." 

\Beaumont  Elementar/^5Si|&^    and -Beaumont  High  School  had  campuses  of 

their  own.    Th^. county-  seat  campus  housed  both  New  Augusta  Elementary  School 

and  New  August4v|[igh  School.     Similarly,  Runnelstown  Elementary  School  and 

"  .       ■  .■  - 

Runnelstown  Hightpphool  shared  a  campus  in  the  northwest  corner  of  tlie  county. 

*   The  Beaumont /^i^emehtary  School  and  xjampusrwere^administered  by  .a  principal 

who  also  taugh;^^^^^t  time*     He  was  subject  to  a  local  Board  of  trustees  who 

served,  too,^^^Bje'  trustees  for  Beaumont  High  School^,  locaiiad  on  a  separate 

campus  about  a  mjle  to  the  southwest.    A  staff  of  13  teachers  and  six 

teacher  aides  helped"  implement  the  school's  1-6  grade  curriculum  for  334 

students. 

four  restrooms,  a  new  librarjy,  school  office> 


since  1954  r  f  ive^  lassrooms. 


Ad  lunchroom-kitchen 


hOMe  been  addied  to  the  physical  plant.- 


^he  agricultiire 
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1^1^.16.  A  district-owned  fleet  olf  buses  transported  a  daily  jjveragc  of  1^282 
'     students  to  school  during  the  197 1 -V^  Siihoul  year. 


\ 


4.7 


0 


shop  was  used  by  high  school  students,    The  teacher's  houses  located  on 
campus  were  all  occupied,  with  the  l^gh  school  principal  living  in  the 
principal's  home,  ^  \ 


A  principal  cuid  vice-principal  administered  Beaumont  High  School  and 
bampus.    TJhe  prirtcipal  served^  as  a/  part-time  guidance  43ounselor ,    The  / 
vice-principal,  was  a*£ull-time  teacher  a&d  toacK.    Nineteen  teachers 
participated  in  the  instructional  program  that  served  317  students. 

Beaumont  High  School ,  formerly  named  the  Perry  County  Attendance  Cen-  \ 
ter,  wa^  buil^t  in  196^  and  consist^  of  a  double-winged  classroom  building 
(includiiig  a  gymnasi\im  and  cafeteria)  and^a  building  trades'  shop.  One 
of  the  two* teachers '  homes  on  the  campus  served  as  the  district^^  Title  I 
office,' i\Wljile  the  other  was  occupied  by  the  shop  teacher.         .  hiC 
.•^  New^  Augusta  Elementary  School  and|l|j^\?  Augusta  ^Higlx^ School;  s^iaf^f  | 
4*ldiii^s  and  grounds  at  .th^*^6ounty  ^^at*  campus.    The  high  scho^^j-^^lfll^ci 


bujtldirigs  and  grounds  at  .th^*^6ounty  ^dat*  campus.    The  high  schoo!!- i^ptli}^cipta. 
administered  the  educational  program  for  the  167  students  in  grades  7-^12. 
An,  elementary  principal  oversaw  204  s{fcudeii^^  in  grades  1-6.  '  *     •    '  ^ 

.  .  The\high  school  principal  is  also  the  '^bijilding  principal'*  and  has- 
ultimate  responsibility  for ^  the  buildiilgs  anci  grounds  and  such  matters  as 
the  preparation  and  administraticSn  of  th0f campus  budget.    This  position  ' 
probably  is  in  part  a    holdover  from  the  days  when  the  schools  on  one  ca^mpiis 

constituted  a  school  district,  with  Ijjjie  high  school  pri/icipal  usually/rS^erving 

'vie  *  ■  5# 

as  district  superintendent.  -'fv.  /  - 

.  -«/   ■  *♦ .  ■ 

A  board  of  trustees  functioned  at  the  New  Augusta  campus    Their  cus- 
todial  jurisdiction  applied  to^the  m^in  classroom  buildi^ig,  built  in  1^36r  ^ 
the  old  cafeteria  building,  and  the  1947  gyjrtnasium,  as  well  as  to  the  build- 
ing  constructed  during  the.  1971-^72  school  year  to  house  a  drafting  class- 
room and  d|)en-space  elementary  area,    ""Also  added  to  the  site  since  1954 
were  a  cafeteria/kitchen  complex  (1967)  and  a  "mobile  classroom"  erected 
xn  ]:970,  tp  help  jwijth  tl^e  overcjrowding  thAt  resulted  from  integration,    ojhe  / 
campus  also  incl]ud,pd  "teachera^es, "  t 

The  elementally;  school  st^f  at  New  Augusta  consisted  of  1^1  teachers  and 


thr^e  teacher 


while  the  high:  sqkool  staitf  inciuded  12|)  teachers 
'  Gradep  1-12  \;^re  also  taught  on  the  campus' at  Runnelstov|i;  The 
administrative  arrangement  there  was  nearly  identical  to  the  o'ne  operating 

■  ■    .    -    ■        '  . -477  :    '  , 


■  ,../■ 


I  .  .8 
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at  New  Augu^a.      There,  was  a^high  school  vice-prijicipa^l,  at  . 
Runnelstown,  however.    He  taught  full  time.    Twelve  other  teachers  com-  . 
prised  the  high  school  staff.    The  ellementary  staff  included,  12  teachers 
and  six  aides.  '  .  •  ' 

The  286  elementary  students  at  Runnels  town  .we're  tatight  in  the  campus' 
original  class;room  btuilding  (1925)  #  the  gymnasiian  classrooms  (1941J  ,  and 
this  mobile  classrooms  erected  in  1970.  The  250  high  school  students 
attended  classes  in  the  classrooms-library  building  cbihpleted  in  1972,  the 
1949  shop  building,  the  band  hall,  and  the  original,  classroom  buildiftg.  - 
•.A  cafeteria"*- kitchen  complex  built  in  1964  also  served  th^se  students. 

The  priricipeil's  home  was  looatfed  near  the  shop  building,  while  the 

gteice-princxpal  was  supplied  a  trailer  ±o  the  left  of  the  principal's  home, 

A  jduplex  £6r  teachers  was  built  across  the  highWay  .from  the  main  portion 
■  '  J"    '     ■       ■  ■  -  ^  'V 

t}f /the  campus.  .  » 

«      The  curricula  of  Beaumont  Elementary  School 


ah 


d  Runnelstown  ElelR^ntg^y 


V 

lelft^r 


School  were  organized  around  lan^age. arts ,  math,  science "and  socia^.^^  k  i 
studies.    There  was  some  physical  education  as  well  as  pi±)lic  sChooJ  mu^ic. 
The  organization  of  instruction  within  eapri^-s^hfeol,  as  well,  as  betw^fien  t^e 
two,  varied p     Some  glides ^  primarily  at  the  lower  e|.eirtentaryi-level,  utilized 
the  "self-contained  classroom"  approaofo  fn  which  one  teacher  taught  all 
subjects  to  one  group  of  students,     "J)epartmentalization",  CCcurred  fre- 
quently  at  the'upper  elementary  Jevels  with  one  £eaoher  offering  ins true-  | 
tion  intone  subject  to  several  groups  and  grade  levels  of  children. 
Organisation  ^of  instruction  within  the  "above  range  also  occuil'red,  I  - 

The  New/Augusta  Elementary  School  .curriculum  also  was  organized 

around  language  arts,  math,  science,  and  social  studies.  Instruction 

f       ,  ■ 

was  departmentalized  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  offer  it  on  a  ''non-graded" 

basis;   that  is,  students  were  not  to  be  grouped  for  instruction  by  the 
■     r  •  -  ■  -  ■  ■ 

traditional  1^6  grade  levels.     They  were  to  proceied- through  "the  mstruc- 

■  -    .J  '  •  ' 

tion^l  program  at  ±^ir 'c wn  pace,  j  ■  |  o 

1;a  Hi<rh  School  a-^tempted  tcb  operate^  on  a  non-giradled  basis 
1^72  isEhooil  year.   .The  at1:empt  at  bo1:h|  school^,  |iowever,  was'  " 
|t  th€j  end  *of^  that  |qar!,  pc^rtially  asj  a  ijresult  of  ^intense    ^  * 
community  oppcsitic>n.'  "    I      *  \  i  .  * 

Instruction  at  New  Augusta  High  Scn^ol  as  well  as  at  the  county's  othet 
two  high  schools  also  was  "departmentalized."    'Teachers  usually  were  assigned 

"    '    '    ^  ^         .         479   ^  .   ..  ■.'     '  ■  ' 


[      ■  I 

New  ^ugu£" 
durir  g' the  19 
disbchtinued 
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classei^  in  one  subject  area.  'Because  of  the  relatively  small  numb,§r.of 
students  in  each  school,  however,  arm  of  the  resultant  constraiijtS  ibA  * 
scheduling,  a  teacher  taught  subjfect^in  her  or  his  are^  at  more*  tHaft  ' 
one  grade  level.    Some  teachers,  too,  were  asked  to  teach  in.  two  or  ^ 
more  subject'  areas,  such  as  English  and  social  studies^    As-^  resUlt, 
five  preparations  a  day  ^r  a  high  school'  teacher /  while  not  cbrainSn, 
also  were  not  unusual.    Such  loads  in  turn  may  account  for  the  re^rts 
that  teachers  tended  to  rely  heavily  upon  textbooks,  riot  only ^as  cutricu^ 


lum  guides  but  also*  ais  sole  sources  of  daily  lesson  plans  • 

Educational  JFjnance  ^  *        '\         ^  ' 

•The  Perry  County  School  System  financed  its  1971-72  budget "o^  ;v  \ 
$1,006,478  from  three  sources^:    state  appropriations  (54,43%),  Xocal 
taxes  (20,79%),  and  funds  from  the  federal  government  (24,78%).  J 

In  Mississippi,  the  state  goverxynent  undqirwrites  a  "minimum  pf<30X;ejm 
of  education,"    Under  this  program  the  Estate  allocates  money  to  ^eijify: 
*County  and  other  school  systems.  orT^the  basi^Jbf         number  of  stud^lrt^*  - 
in  average  daily  attendeuice.    /Phxs  ^one5^^|i^^fe^^       pay  for  instjaip^r^" 
tional,  administratiVer  and  transporta±j|on'&,<iosts,  A    .  r.^;,;*, 

the  school  district,  however,  is  expected  to  contribute  to  this 
minimum 'program  as  well.    Uaing  a  complicated  formula,  the  State  tiepartment 
of  Education  determines  what  that  contribution  should  be  and' notifies 
the  County  School  Board  who  then  notifies  the  County  Board  of  Supervisory. 

State  law  also  provides  that  Perry  County  and  >i>ther  districts  may  offer 
more  than  a  minimum  program.    That  is.  Perry  County  may  hire  more  teachers 
and/or  pay  them  more  money  than  'would  be  possible  if  the  district  relied 
solely  on  minimiam  program  funds.    To  Q2f(ceed*  the  iuinimum  program,  however*, 
the  school  board  must  ask  the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  adjust  the 
ad  valorem  tax  rate  accordingly  (Wilbur,  1973,  pp.  21-25) f 

In  1971-72,  the  Perry  County  School  jSystem  did  offer  an  educational 
l^ogram  exceeding  the  state  minimum  program.    In  thati  year  the  County 
H&u^d  of  Supervisors  agreed  tb^levy  a  tax  of  25  mills  on  the  district's 
$6,020,207  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  or^er  to  cover  both 
these  additional  educational  slervices  as  well  as  the  required  contribution 
to  the  staite  minimum  program. 

y  '  ^       ■  48i 
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SECOhOAR^  'school  CURICULUM,  PEKRY  COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI^'  1971-72 


D.,4s«jn..i.t  Uigh  Scbcol 
English 

7th  Grado  Kriqlihh 
8th  CfA'^*"'  Fngli^Jh 
EmjUsh  I 
English  It 
Englloh  III 
Englich  IV 

Math<>mn  t 

7th  Gra'lo  M»»Lh':matiCt* 
0th  Grade  lUit  hemic  Icfl 
Algoato  I 
Alqobi  t»  1 1 
Goiiojral^  M.-tthomAtxcs 


Sc  it*  rice 

7th  Grauv*  St  i  once 
8th  Gr a.Jf*  Scipncfc 
Biol6'9y 
ChemiaLr-/ 

Sor  a  I  J.  t  ud  ic\ 

7th  Gra<l*-  Soci;>l  Studt'.u 
8th  CvaJf   Suciul  SLu'.ifr 
Airtfi  j  Ctiii  ^ovc*» »  inoru 
Am*iric«ii  HistC!/ 

Vkirld  G«*ovjr^.i'hy 
Wutjd  Hir.to*-y  * 

Pur  ir^csr. 

Book  k  rep  ifio 

Uijsim^r.;  ropimiinical  Ion 
Gonrral  UusiiiCKS 
St  or  than  J 
Tyi>ing  I 
Typing  II  , 

?hysjlrri|_    Fdur.t't  lor. 

Bnyb 
Gjri 


Now  Auqu<}t.>«  High  School 
(Nofi-gradpd) 


Runnolfltown  High  School 


Physictvl  l.duf'at.ion 
'  rny.sic.ll  Kducatioh 

Vorationp)  arvl/or 

Oc<:ur.. J  I.  i  cma  1  Kdurf»tion 

ArricuHuri*  I 
Aqriculturc  II 
BuiJdiny  rrndos 
Family  Living 
Momr.  Lcmcmics  I 
Ho" c  Economics  II 
Honi'^  Economics  III 
Occupational  Orientation 

Other 

Driver  Education 


Uvtguagc  Arts 


MathonjitjcH 

Mathematics 
Algebra  Jj 
Algobro  II 
Buj^lncss  Ai  itlKnotic 
Gonoral  Kathu.iatlcs 
Piano  Geotnotry 

y  • 

'  Sci  <'*nco 

Science 
Biology 
Chc.-nistry 

Social  Str.ui C.9 

Social  Studies 
American  Cov».^rni»  'nt 
American  History 
World  History 


business       '         .  • 

Bookkeeping  * 
.BuDlnor-B  Arithipotic 
Busificos  Law 
Shorthand 
Typi  ng  I 
Typing  IT 

rhywiral  ^duration 

Boyr. '  ?aysical  Education 
Glrlr, '  Phyiiloal  Educatic^n 

Vor  n^t  iona  1  a  fKl/o  r 

Occupational  Eduqationr 

DrafVing 
Family  Living 
homo  Economics  I 
Home  Economics  II 
"Home  Economics  III 
£  e  n  i  OK^^jOg  t  i  o  ns 


Othgr 

Driver  Educat^ion 
Dramatic  Arts 
General  Music  , 
Instrumental  Music  ( 
Piano 

Spanish  I  . 


Emyliah 

7th  Grade  FmX  l  9h 
8th  Grade  EnglVah 
English  I  ) 
E;igllflh  II 
English  III 
Eaglish  IV 

MathomatiQS 

7th  Grade  Mathemati^fis 
8th  Grade  Mathematic^i' 
Algebra  I 
Algebra  II 

General  Mathematics  ^ 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Science 

7th  Grade  Science 
8th  Gradb  Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 

Social  Studies 


7th  Gradei,Soci^\)  Studii^s 
8th  Grade^Sccial  Studios 
American  Government 
Aro^*rican  Hirtory 
Economics  ». 
Hissififlippi  History 
World  History 

Business 


Business  Education 
Shorthand 
Typing  I 
Typing  II 


Physical  Education 

Boys*  Physical  Education 
Girls  *  "t*ttysical  Education 

Vocational  and/or 

OcOUpationaX  Education 

Agriculture  I 
Agriculture  II 
Agriculture  IlJt 
Home  Economics  I  ^ 
Home  Economics  II 
Home  EconorU.cs  III 
Occupational  Orientation 


Other  , 
Driver  Education 


^All  terms  on  thijs  table  are  those  used  on  the  master  class  scheduleis  prepared  at  the 
various  schools. 
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The  federal  governijient  ajlso  contributes  substantial  amounts  to  the 
operation  of  the  school  district.    During  the  l<3'.71-72  school  year,  federal 
funds  wbr^  made  available  from  the  ^^ol lowing  sovqroes: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act#  Title  I 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Actr  Title  II 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  III 
Federal  Impacted  Areas  PL  ^874 
ational  Forest,  TVA  lieuL 

Educational  Problems  and  Resources 

According  to  local  educators r  iPerry  County's  educational  system 
suffered  from  some  basic  weaknesses  in  the  period  prior  to  its  selection 
as  a  sit^e  for  the  Experimental  Schools  ptogr am.    The  weaknesses  were, 
described  as  follows; 

1,  According  to  test  result^",  mainy  students  are  under-aghievers 
(particularly  in  reading  and  in  ma^thematics) 

I 

2,  Inadequate  finances 

3,  Limited  curriculum  'offerings  .   ,  *  ^  i 

4,  Limited  interest  and  understanding  of  citizens  of  educational  / 
jxeeds  \         '  '  \^ 

5,  Limited  parental  support  ^ 

6,  The  dropout 'rate  is  too  high 

7,  The  average  Saiiy  attendance  is  low 

8,  The  retention  rate  of  under-achievers- is  high,  without  appropriate 
programs  to  accommodate  their  special  needs. 

(Fdnal  Qpj/rational  Plan,  Experimental' 
Schools  Project,  August  '  1,  1973,  pi  11) 

These  educators  also  saw  that  "More  than  60%  of  the  graduating  seniors 
do  not  go  on  to  college  and  lack  proper  preparation  and  job  skilDiS^tp 
insure  gainful  employment"   Cibid> ,  p.  12),  ,  •  ,  ^ 

In  the  eyes  of  these  educators,  however.  Perry  County  ^Iso  had 
considerable  resources  to  bring  to  bear  on  its  educational  probl^s.  . 
Chief  among  these  were  some  well-informed  parents  who  pressed  for  a  more 
relevant  and  productive  educational  program.    Other  important  resources 
were  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  two  institutions 
of  higher  learning /in  nearby  Hattiesburg,  William  Carey  Gallege  and  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi, 


'483  ./ 
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As^  things  turi^^d  out,  local -educ^to^s  klfio  workable  "subsequently  to  ^--^ 
draw -on  the  resipurces  of  the  National  Institute  of  Ec^ucatidn's  Experimental 
Schools  program.  •  .v    ,  / 
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THE  PERRY  COUNTY  RURAL  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  PROJEC] 

In  -March  of  1972,  Perry  County's  Superint/afndent  of  Educationri 
Mr.  William  Itoi(/ell,  and  the.;!^strict' s  curriculum  director/  Mr^s.  Frances 
Vans  Evers,  were  casting  around  for  federal  programs  for  which\the  school 
->j|istrict  might  be  eligible.    As  Mr.  Powell  recalls, 

We  needed  to  expand  educational  services  tor  our  people. 
We  were  unable  to  pay  for  these  services  within  the 
fundirig  we  were  already  receiving,  •  .  We 'were  hunting  new 
•   money  for  financing  a  poor  school  district*  ' 

A  phrase  in  the  description  of  one  program  given  in  a  publication 
the  federal  government  caught  t^heir  eye:     "select  group  of  rural  scl\ool3». ' 
A  letter  of  inquiry*  Vas  dispatched  to  Washingtdn.     A  dcjjciamfent  dated 
March  10;,  1972,  and  entitled  "Experimental  Schools  Program:  Announcement 
of  a  •Coippetition  for  Small  Rural  Schools"  was  returned!.    Then  began  • 
the  formal  application  process.       '        •  ;  ^ 

This  process  involved  first f the  preparation  of  a  "Letter  of  Inter- 
estv"  to  be  no  more  than  15  pages  long  and  to  follow  an  outline  prpvi- 
ded  on  pages  5-8  of  the  "Announcement."    The  development  of  the 
"Letter  of  Interest"  involved  numerous  telephone  conversation^  between 
the  supeirintendent,  th'e  director  of  federal  projects ,  and  Washington, 
Some  such  conversations  lasted  two  or  three  hours  and  ^nded  with  the 
local  people  being  given  a  work  assignment  relating  to  the  "Letter 
of  Interest."    These  assignments  were  then  reviewed  in  subsequent  V 
conversations..    By  this^process ' the  "Letter  of  Interest"  was  prepared 
by  April  10  and  sent  to  Washington  prior  to  the  April  15'deadlinejj 

A  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  document  came  by  return  paail  • 

-  ■     -  '   ■        '  '    %         ^  \  ■  t 

and  indicated  that  the  selection  process  would  be  con\pleted  b^^  the 

fifteenth  of  June.  . 

On  May  19  the  superintendent  received  a  Western  Union  Mailg5!:ap  ^ 

from  thfe  U.S.O.E.  Experimental  Schools  Director  that  said  ^ 


■  9  '  '   * 

The  following  information  was  gained  from  varlou^^  documents 

and  from  interviews  with  the  Perry  County  Superintende*nt  <5f  . 

Education  and  Experimental  Schools  project  director/  the  project 

assistant,  and  school  principals.    Their  cooperation  is  gratefully 

acknowledged .  /  • 


erJc^  ^  ^^^^ 
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AS  PART  DF  THE  ONGOING  SELECTION  PROCESS  FOR  THE 

SMALL  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION  THE  EXPERIMBNTAU  SCHOOLS 

OFFICE  REQUESTS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ^ISJT  THE  PERRY 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS  IN  ORDER  TO  OBTAIN  FURTHER  IN^^ORMATION 

AND  DETAILS  WITH  REfSPECT  TO  YOUR  LETTER  OF  INTEREST... 

•   ■  *  ^ 

•  ■  .*» 

The  site  visit  was  made  May  25  by  Experimental  Spjiools  Director  Robert 
Binswanger  and  Project  Officer  Barbara  Rose,    They  met  with  the  county 
board  of  educajtion,  visited  school  campuses,  and  talked  with  some 
community  citizens.     They  then  returned  to  Washington. 

•    Shortly  after  their  visit,  the  Perry  County  School  System  was  noti- 
fied that  it  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  six  initial  rural  Experimen- 
tal Schools  silies  in  the  United  States.    A  planniiTig'  grant  was  awarded  for 
the  1972-73  fiscal  year  an^^  seriqs  of  planning  activities  subsequently 
initiated.  . 

As  a'result  of  those  activities,  an  "Operational  Plan"  for  the  local 
project  was  developed  over  the  following  year.     It  was  entitled  "A 
Comprehensive  Plan  for. Educational  Reform.^    In  it,  the  following '"major 
goals"  of  the  project  were  identified: 

"       1,     The  promotion  of  a  realistic  community  involvement  through 
th6  organization  of  a  count]S|^wide  advisory  committee  and 
^  .  local  school  committees.  *^*^TOe  active  participation  of 

/       parents,  staff,  and  representative  students  was  to  become 
^         a  resource  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  Administration  for 
identifying  unmet  needs  and  assessing  existing  programs 
and  outcomes.  .  * 

2  -     To  increase  4:he  ef  f  iciency  ;of  the  manag<pient -of  school 
through  an  in-^depth^  study  Qf  administration  practices 
with  the  purpose  of  reconstruction  in  needed  areas • 

3^,     The  dev^lopmeht  of  a  continuing  in-^service  staff  develop- 
ment program  with  the  purpose  of  upgrading  competencies  of 
teachers,  administrators ^  and  para-professionals  as  new  ^  - 
directions  in  curr-iculum,  teaching  methods,  and  S^chool 
.   activities  are  projected,  '  .  , 

4.     The  realiisatioij  of  improved  pupil  achievement  aaid  greater 
[y  *.        commitrpent  aiid  readiness  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work 

*      or  (iontinuiKig  formal  education.  •     .      .  . 

*  ,5,    The  strengtliening  of  the  entire  schopl  pa;ogram  throu^ 

curriculvmi  reform  and  improved  teaching.    These  were  to 
include  an  fearly  childhood  program,  career  education^ 
comppnents  /grades  4  through  12  and  the  development  of  a  ; 
■  comprehensive  health  and  physical  fitness  program  -at 

^.11  grade  levels.     (pp.  13,  14)  \  '  » 


These  goals  and  the  specified  procedi(res  for  achieving  them  subsequently 
were  approved  by  the  national  Experimental  Schools  office. 

With  their  operational  plan  approved  and  j^roject  contract  signed^ 
the  educators       Perry  County,  M^si/sippi,  wef^  ndw  ready  t6  begin, 
their  attempt  to  implement  comprehensive  educational  change  in  this 
Deep  South,  Piney  Woods  county.  * 
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A  Social. and  Educational  History  of 
Supervisory  Union         New  Hampshire 


Area:     179  square  miles.     Population  (1970): 
3/816.    Eleyation  ranges  from  850  feet  to  3,710 
feet.    The  supervisory  union  lies  between  44°20* 
and  44°45'  latitude  and  71°40'  and  71°20'  longi- 
tude in  Coos  County  in  northern  New  Hampshire. 
Groveton,  in  the  town  of  Northumberland,  is  27 
miles  northwest  of  Berlin,  New  Hampshire, 
29  miles  northeast  of  Littleton,  New  Hari^shire,' 
130  miles  southeast  of  Montreal,  Canada.,  and  180 
miles  northwest' of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
union  includes  the  towns  of  Northumberland 
(settled:  1767,  incoporated;  1779) #  Stratford 
(settled:  1772,  incorporated;  1779) ,  apd  Stark 
(.settled:  1783,  incorporated;  1795)^. 


'basic  geography,  GEGLOGY^  AND  EC0LCX3Y 


■  7 

.   '  ,  Basicf-Facts 

Supervisory  Union-  58  consists  of  the  school  districts  of  the' 
towns  df  Northumberland,  St'^rk,  and  Stratford.    The  union  is  located 
in  Coos  Couhty-in  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire.     Stark  lie^  to  the  "^"^^ 
east  of  the  towns  of  Northumberland  and  Stratford,  which  border  Vermont. 
The  three  towns  lie  between  44°  30*  and  44°  45    latitude  anid  71°  40*  and 
71°  20'  longitude.    The  elevation  of  the  townsi  i^anges  from  850.fee^Ln 
Northumberland  n^kr  its  border  with  Lancaster  to  3,710  feet  in  a 


mountainous  region  of  Stark^^f  (Table  1)  . 
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Table  1 

ELEVATION  OF  TOWNS  IN  SUPERVISORY  UNION  58 


^TION 

J 


Town 

populated  Area^ 

Elevation 

Northumberland 

Northumberland 

863' 

Grove ton 

884  • 

Stark 

Stark 

.  ^957' 

*  Percy 

985' 

Crystal 

1,064" 

Stratford 

Stratford  Hollow 

949  • 

North  Stratford 

911'  ^ 

j      '  t 

The  towns  vaxy  considerablyrin  size.    Stratford  is  the  largest, 
comprising  81.4  square  miles;  Stark  is  next  in  size  witji  60.6  square  ^  - 
miles;  and  Northumberland  is  the  smallest  wi€h  37.3  square  miles.  The 
1^70  population  of  Northumberland  was  2j|j493,  of  Stark  343,  and  of 
Stratford  980.    In  NorthumlSerland,  most  of  the  population  (aboUt  2,000) 
is  concentrated  In  the  Grove  ton  area,  while  ^out'500  of  Stratford's 

"  residents  live  in  North  Stra-^ord.     The  res/Ult  is  that  much  of  the  land 

.  in  all  three  towils  is  uninhabited.  , 

The  towns  of  Union  58  are  far  from  any  major  urbah  areas. 
Using  Groveton  as  a  reference,  the  nearest  New  Hampshire  cities  are^ 
Berlin  (27  miles)  and  Littleton  (29  miles),  both  of  which  have  fewer 
than  16,000  inhabitants.    The  nearest  Standard  Me tropqlitan  Statistical 
Area^  is  Concord-Manchester,  which  is  about  112  miles  from  Groveton. 
The  nearest  major  urban  cireas  are  Montreal'',  Canada  (130  miles),  and^ 

<^Boston  (180  miles)  . 
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asic  Geography 


(The  bulk  of  the  countryside  of . Union  58  is  mountainous 
and  covered  with  forests  (6ee  Figures  1,2,  and- 3),.    The  forests  consist^ 
of  about  equal  number^  of  hardwood  and  softwood  trees.    The  hardwoods 
include  yellow  birch,  some  white  birch,  beech,  hprd  and  soft  maple, 
arid  poplar.     Softwoods  include  spruce,  balsam  firs,  hemlock. and  scmie  ^ 
white  pine.     The  mountains  in  Union -58  are  not  as  rtigged' and  spfectacular 
as  those  in  the  Presid^ential  Range >to  the  south.     The  sheer  size  of 
uninhabited  and  ihigged  forest  lands  in  Uniori  58,  however,  is  sometimes 
overwhelining .  ' 

The  major  mountains  in  Stratford  are  Goback  (elevation  3,523*  )f 
Teapot  (elevation  3,426 sugarloaf -(elevation  3,701* )  ,  and  tlae  Percy 
Peaks  (elevation  3,418' and  3,220');  The  Percy  Peaks — twin  |xeakg  conical 
in  shape  and  treeless  at  their  summits--are  located  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  Stratford  and  are  Visible  in  all  three  towns.    They  are  (^iiitfe 


striking  to  look  at,  especially  in  the  winter 
snow  covered*  * 

Northumberland  is  not  as  mountainojAs  as  either  Stratford  or 
Stark.     The  most  interesting  mountain'  in  Nor  t]  lumber  land  is  Cape  Horn, 
which  is  located  sduth  of  Grove|:on  and  west)  o;:  Northumberland-  Rising 
to  slightly  more  than  2,000  feet,  it^  nairrW  and  steep  profile  juts  up 
from  the  low,  fla^^round  which  surrounds  it.     Its  isolation  and 
disjunction  frc5m  its  immediate' surroundings^  ain  be  best  appreciated 
when  viewed  from  a  distant  vantage  point  such  as  Mt.  Prospect  in  Lancast< 
Morse' Mountain,  north  of  Groveton,  is  tha  onl?  other  mountai^  in 
Groveton.     It  rises  to  an >elevatibn  of  slightly  more  than  1,900  feet. 

Stark,  like  Stratford,  is  mostly  mountainous'.    liTthe  northern 
.part  of  the  district.  Long  Mountain  rises  aba\[e»3,©bO  feet,  while  in  ^ 
the  southeast  section,  Hutchins  Mountain  in  tjhe  Pliny  Range  reaches 
an  elevation 'Of  3,710  feet.    Just  north  of  th^' village  of  Stark  is 
Devil's  Slid3,  a  sheer  ^ck  'wall  that  rises  800  feet  above  the  village 
of  Stark.        *  , 


when  their  barren^Jtops  are 
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Canada 

^  Maine  \ 

,     f  N.Y. 

Mats 

LEGEND:L— I  Woods  and  Forest  Areas 
1///J  Agricultural  Areas 
n  n  Settled  Areas         *    -  - 
■■Commerical  /  industrial  Use 
— ««■  State  /  Local  Roads 
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.  Railroads 
/^Rrvers 


Fig.  1 .  Map  of  Northumberland. 


1  Groveton^'Eiementary  School 

2  Groveton  High  Schoot— ^ 

3  Union  58  Office 
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Th^  two  major  rivers 'of  the  area  are  the  Connecticut  JRiver  ("Long  , 
Rive£"  to  the  Indians),  which  flows  through  the  towns  of  Stratford  and 
Northumberland/  and  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  ("Pine-Tree  fishing  place"  to  th^ 
Indians) ,  which  flows  through  the  towns  of  Stark  and  Northumberland. 
These  two  rivers  drain  the  other  smaller  streams  of  the  area,  and  the  Upper 
Ammonoosuc  is  itself  drained  by  the  Connectficut .  ^ 

The  Ccinnecticut  River — the  largest  in  New  England — begins  its 
long  journey  to  Long* Island  Sound  in  a  mountainous  area  about  50  miles  north 
of  ^Stratford,  near  the  Canadian  border.    By  the  time,  it  reaches ',Stratford, 
the^ Connecticut  has  grown  from  a  small  stream  to  a  sizeable  river.  It 
fotms  the  western  bordei;  of  the  towns  of  S^'traUford  and  Northumberland,  as  well 
as  the  border  between  Vjermont  .and  New  Hampshire. 

The  Connec5ticut  j5nters  Stratford  flowing  in  a  southwest 
direction  in  a  series  of  riffles  an^  pools  that  are  favpred  by  fishermen. 
As  the  river  reaches  the  settled  afea'of  North  Stratford,  it  bends. to  a  more 
southerly  course  and  picks  up  water  from  the  Nulhegan  River  which  flows  in     J  ■  ' 
from' Vermont .     It  then  slows  its  pace  considerably  and  snaikes  its  way 
through  broad  meadows  towards  Northumberland.    About  9  miles  south  of 
North  Stratford,  Bog  Brook  joins  the  Connecticut.    Btsg  Brook  is  a  ^all  . 
stream  which  has  its  headwaters  hear  Sugarloaf  Mountain. in  the  northeastern 
homer  of  the  town.    It  flows  ^nto  Stratford- Bog  Pond  and  t/en  through-the  * 
"Hc^llow,"  the  area  of  first  settlement  in  the  town,  before  joining  the  • 
Connecticut,. 

,The  Connecticut  continues  its  slow  pace,  looping  through  the  meadows,^ 
md  is*joine|d  by  the  Ammonoosuc  a  mile  below  Groveton.    Here  the  river 
cpases  to  sui^t  fish  because  of  the  pollution  dumped  ir^to^it  by  the 
Aii^onoosuc.     it  flows  placidly  for  about  f^ve  miles  before  entering  the 
tiwn'of^^-ii^fica^  only  break  in^its  still  waters  is  a  small  man-made 

dim  near 'the  settled  area  bf  Northuiiiberland.  ^  .  / 
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The  other  major  river  of  the  area,  the  Upper  Aitunonoosuc ,  has  *V 
its  headwaters  in^ the  Kilkenny  Mountains  in  the-  White  Mountains  National 
Forest  and  tumbles  from  the  hills  througl^  the  towns  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
before  it  reaches  Stark.    By  the  time  the  river  has  entered  the  town 
of  Sta^k,  it  has  slowed  its  pace  considerably    a^nd  meanders  m  a.  westerly 
diret:tion.    Onge  in  Stark,  it  is  soon 'joined  by  i>Hillips^ Brook,  a  small ^  ^ 
stream  that  enters  frgjA  the  north.'   Located  on  Phillips  Brook  .about 
a  mile  from  its  juncture  with  tl^e  Upper  Ammonoosue  is  a  .  spall  ci^Aister 
of  houses  |a'lled  Crystal.    Four  miles  to  the  west,  at  the  juncture  o| 
another  stream  and  the  Upper  Ammdnoosuc,  ^is  another  ^,small  settlement- V 

call^ed  Percy..  _  /  v  . 

♦   .  The  Upper  Ammonoosuc  River  twists  and  tulfrnS  slowly  on  its 
westerly  course  for  about  another  mile.    Then  t^e  river— now  filled  with  ^ 
large  rocks  and  boulders— straightens  out  and  flows  more  swiftly.*   The  va- 
narrows  unlil  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  roads,  the  r:kilroad  ana  the  river 
almost  come  together.    The  village .of  Stark  lies  at  the  point  where  the  va^ 
begins  to  widen  again  and  the  roads,  /tt>e  river,  and  the  r^lroad  are  more 
widely  separated.     Here,  where  Devil's  Slide  ris^s  800  fee't  above 
the  river,  are  located,  a  church,  a  two- room  school,  a  cdN^ered-brpge,  a 
town  hall,  a  libraryT^d>  a  small  clufter^ of  ho^ses.     Beyond  the  village 
of  Stark,  the  river—now  filled  with  ofravel  and  stones  rather 'than 
boulders—hurries  along  through  pastures  and  hay  lots  u^til  it  er^-t^s      ^  - 
.Northumberland  8  miles  to  the  west.     Nash  Stream  f lows  Vn  from  the; 
nort^  several  miles  before  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  reaches . the^ Northumberland 

line*    .  '  i  /  V 

In  NortKliroberland ,  a  series  of  dams  ^ich  were  once  ,  used  to 
control  the  flow,  of  the  river  for  a  paper  mill  in  Groveton  creates  several 
ponds;  one  jpond  is  about  47  acres,  another  is  about  20.  acres.    After  passj- 
ing  through  the  village  of 'Groveton  with;its  large  paper  mill,  the 
Ammonoosuc— now  suXlied  aqd  heated  by  the  village  and  paper  mill— wanders 
in  lazy 'loops  through  meadows  for  about  a  mile  before,  joining  the  ^ 
Connecticut  River. 

•■    •  ■ .      .  ■    •  ■-■        .  \  ■  *: 
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^    /        Because  of  tiie  hilly  ein^N(^xik  terrain,  there  are  not 

lOany  sizeable  ponds  or  lakes  in  the  district;  the  several  that  do  exist 
are  man-m^de.    The  only 'sizeable  body  of  water  in  Stratford  is, 
Stratford  Bog  Pond  (about  31  acres),  whiqh  is  man-made*    Until  about  5. 
yearf^ago,  the  only  other  sizeable  p^i^n^  in  Stratford  was*  Nash  Bog  Pond  • 
(about  2^3  acres)  ,  most  of  whicji'^^'was  in  fehe  neighboring  town  of  Odell.^ 
\  tfeo  was  ma»-made  and  was  used  to  regulate  the  flow  of  Nash  Stream 

and  the  Upper  flmmonooSuc  Rij^er  for  logging  purposes.  ^  The  dam  burst  in 
1969  and  has  not  been  teplgiced,  though  there  is  some  talk  of  doing  so 
i^now. 

--^     *    St^rk  has  sfeyerai  sizeable  bodies  of  water,    Christine' Lake, 
the  largest^comprise^^out  170  acres;  it  is  located  jj^st  llorth/ bf 
the  settleiherit  of  PercyV     South  Ponds,  a  series  of  four  ponds  in  the^  • 
WhoTte  Mountains  NationatV Forest  in  the  eastern  part  of  the ^ town,  comprises 
^ about  124  acres.    Pike  Porid,  11.5  acres,  is  th6  smallest;  it  is  located 

•  ,  .    ■  • 

in  the  northeast  section: of  the  town.  ^  »  , 

'    '   '  -  ^  .  -  ^  :  ' 

Maidstone  Lake,' located  in  Maidstone^  Vermont  across,  from 

Stratford  Hollow,  is  the  only  large  lake  in  the  immediate  area:.     It  is 

'-      .  - ,         ■    *  ■  .  ■  ■  .  ■ .  "  ■ 

.     ^        ^about  3  miles  long  and  3/4  of  a  mile  wide.    Many  of  the  residents  of  ^e 
towns^f  Union  58,  especially^Groveton,  haVe  summer 'camps  on  its  shqres. 


\ 


Climate  •  ,  . 

'     ■  ■     .    ■  -  .  .    '    ■  ■  ■        i  .  ,       ■  . 

The  area  is  characterized  by  long,  cold  winters  and  relatively"  %'\ 
short  summers.*   On  the  avera^,  the  last  killing  frost  occurs-Str5iind  the 
end  of  May  and  the  first  one  occurs  about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
result  is  a  short  growing  season-iHalbout  112  days.    The  average  temper- 
ature  for  the  year  is  about.U6**F.  '  The  winters  are  cpld>  averaging 
between  16 ®F  and  20*^F  with  temperatures  sometimes  below  -30®P.  The 
spring  is  characterized  by  temperature  ext;remes:    The  record  high  temper-=^ 
ature  i*  April  is  87 fP,  while  the  record  low  temperature  for  the  same 
month  is  1*^F.    Fot  May,  the  same  records  are  91®F  and  21^F.     In  the 
summer,  . the  avetage  daily  high -temperatures  are  in ^ the  upper  70s,  while        ^  . 
the  average  daily  IpwNiemperatures  are  around  56®F,  Gn  the  fall,  the 
h;Lgh  temperatures  average  in  the  low  60&,.  while  the  low  temperatures         •  ' 
.  1  average  about  40 ®F.  \  ^  /  ' 
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Precipitation  occurs  regularly  throughout  all  seasons  of  tho 
year  and  averages  38  inches.    The  record  maximum  precipitation  is  more 
than  50  inches  per  year  and  the  record  minimum  precipitation  is  sllgfiitXy 
more  than  25  inches  per  year  .    Si^wfall,  though  varying  year  to  year  , 

averages  about  100  inches  for  the  mid-  to  lower  eleveatibns. 

^  cj^ology 

V 

There  are  no  (active  mines  or  quarries  in  any  of  the  towns. 
Although  there  is  an  overabundance  of  Conway  granite  (which  makes  a  good 
building  stone)  in  "^he  area,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  past  tCr^/ 


,^  quarry  it.    At  one  time,  there  were  several  copper  and  silver  minepUw  v 
I  neighboring/ towns,  but  these  .were  never  very  profitable  and  havp  loftq^   ^  • 
I?  sipce  been  ab^ndSi^ed,  i  A  stone  .quarry  was  once  located  in  ^tark,  bufjtiz^fc^y^ 


sipce  been  ab^rwJSi^ed.  i  A  stone  .quarry  was  once  located  in  ptark,  bUt'jMz^fc^^^^^^^ 
soil'^fiV^f^®  ^^o^^*?*^^'^^^^        Upper  Ammofioosuc  Rivdr  \^^lTey^" 


is  fertile  ^dL^®^-«sed' for;;  faii^         Hay,  fodder,  and  occasionally  ^  ^ 

■  ^  "    '  •*  >■  lul  ,    •    •    ;         -       ■  Af**^ 

are  grown  .in  the  Connecticut ;  R!i,ver  valley.    Hay  and  pasture  land     ,  t'.  * 
predd^iwlate  in  the  Upper^  Mmi0nqo§tid>^^  though  potatoes  are  groijMjkh^^ 

too.  The  Lost  Nation  arSa  of  Northumberland,  e*ast.  of  Cape  Horn  and;'\j|est^ pif 
^  the  Pliny* Rangfe  in  Starlc,  is  also  used  for  pasture  land  and  for  growljfjg ' ; 

/  with  th^  exception  of  the  gettled  areas ,  virtually  all  the  ^ 
Qjbher  land  in  the  area  is  covered  by  forest,  which  provides  wood,  for 
paper,  saw,  and  veneer  m^lls.     •     ^  .  .. 

\_  Impact  of  Geography  and  Geoldgy  on  Community  Life 

^        Settlement  patterns  are  closeI5"*i?«^tecJ  to  general  topograph 
and  soil  conditions  in  Union  58.    The  rugged,  hilly  terrain  and  rocky 
soil  have  made  settlements  feasible  only  in  the  lowlands  and  river 
valleys,  as  the  town  maps  clearly  show.    Even  the  less  rugged  slopes 
which  were  once  farmed  iiave  long  been  given^  over  to  forests  j 
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occasional  out-of-plice  and  ocraggly  apple  trees',  the  remnants  of  orchards i 

or  the  slight  deproaaiono  of  old  cellar  holes  are  all  that  show  the 

presence  of  abandoned  farma.  .  .    •  /' 

The  bulk  of  the  rcfsidenta  earn  their  living,  in  wood  related 
indutJtries;  iriost  of  them  work  in  a  paper  mill  in  Groveton,  .Others  work 
in  the  two  sawmilDs-  iri  Groveton  or  in  I^orth  §trhtford,  or  they*  work  in 
procuring    .lumber  for  these  mills.    The  aawmilla  take  advantage  of  the  ' 
proximity  of  large  forested  ttacta.    For  thtJ  paper  company,  the- Upper 
Ammonoosuc  supplies  the  additional  requirement  of.  a  steady  source  of  ^ 
water.  •  • 


Ecology 


A  variety  of  anli^als  inhabit  the  forests  of  Union  58,  ""^J^  .  ^  \l'h^'' 
White  tailed  deer  are  conutv^n?^    the  ,arQ^'^.thov^|>^  t^ey  are  hot  as  ^lontif^i  if 
now  as  they  were  ±n  the  pa^t  Because  pf  aeveri^  recent  severe  winter|f',1fs4a^^ 
are  occasionally  seen  and  may       'MSoTQ^sing  in  numbers  after  haviri^*'JS$qn«  * 
almost  eliminated  from  the  area  during  the  nineteenth  centutry.    Dear,  bobcat / 
varying  hare,  fox,  beaver,  mink,  and  muskrat  are  also  found  in  -  ^ 

Union  58.    The  ^yote  (or  "coy  doq"  as  it  is  known  lobo'lly)  is  found  in  the 
area  and  may  also  tie  increasing  in  nuinbers.    Rumors  exist  of  wolves  which', 
.either  inhabit  the  area  or  occasipr^^JLly  come  in  from  Canada. 

The  predominant  fish  i;](  the  ponds  and  stroartis  of  the  area  is  , 
the  trout.    As  a  result  of  state  and  federal  stocking  efforts,  rainbow 
and  brown  trout  are  found  in  the  larger  streams.    Brook  trout--^tbo  ' 
favorite  of  local  people — are  indigenous  to  the  smaller  streams  and 
beaver  ponds  of  the  area.    The  Connecticut  River,  where  fish  weighing* 
^  pounds  are  occasionally  caught,  is  the  best  trout  stream,    P;i.ckerel  * 
and  panfish  are  found  in  the  Connecticut  River  below  the  village  of 
North  Stratford.    Maidstone  Lake  in  Vermont  is  the  only  lake  in  the  area  * 
that  has  landlocked  salmon  and  la)^  tro\:jt. 

The  iDirds  of  the  area  include  crows,  ravens,  blue  jays, 
ruffed  grpi^se  (or <vpartridges)',  owls  and  hawks  (including  osprey^)  , 
^)urple  finches,  and  summer  birds  such  as  'red  wing  blackbirds,  wood  * 
and  hermit  thrushes,  a  variety  of  spar^ws,  goldfinches,  robins, 
and  starlings.     Groveton  has  pigeons.-    Geese  and  ducks  migrate  through 
the  areA.    Woodeooks  also  stay  briefly  in  alder  thickets ^and  swamps  in  the  fall^ 
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Fig.5.  The  covered  bridge  over  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  River  at  Groveton. 
Groveton  Papers  Co.  is  in  the  background. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT,   1760-1840:     DISCOVERY  ANP  SLOW  GROWTH 

  k 

^  The  distance  from  th6  soacoast,  the  barriers  create^  by  the 
White  Mountains,  the  absence  of  any  rivers,  or  series  of  rivers  navigable 

ft 

to  the  New  Hampshire  coast,  and  the  long  winters  and  short  summers  have 
been  constant  impediments  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  northern 
New  Hampshire.    The  French  and,  Ind^an^ar  and  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  likewise  impediments,  albeit  short  ones,  to  settlement  of  northern 
New  Hampshire. 

Prior  to  the  colonization  and ^settlement  of  America,  the  northern 
part  of  New  Hampshire-  was  a  hunting  ^nd  f  ishirlg  ground  of  the  Abenaquis 
Indians,  who  lived  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  valley  and  had  a  large 
encampment  at  what  came  to  be  St.  Francis,  Quebec,    A  series  of  lakes  ^ 
and  rivers  efnabjLed  the  Abenaquis  to  travel  from  Canada  to  the  Maine  coast. 
Such  voyages  took  the  Indians  through  what  were  to  beconje  the  towns  of 
Str4tford,  Northumberland  and  Stark.    The  journey  to  the  Atlantic  began 
on  Lake^Memphremagog,  which  straddles  the  Canadian  and  Vermont  borders • 
After  Crossing  the  lake,  the  Indians  canoed  down  the  Clyde  River  to  Island 
Pond  in  Vermont.    A  short  portage  took  them  ta  the  Nulhegan  River,  which  flowed 
into  the  Conne9ticut  River  Where  the  village  of  North  Stratford  is  now 
located.    They  continued  down  to  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  River,  which  enters 
the  Connecticut  just  south  of  the  village  of  Groveton.    Then  they  took  the 
Upper  Ammonoosuc  through  the  township  of  Stark  and,  after  another  short 
portage,  reached  the  Androscogin  River #  which  eventually  took  them  to 
the  Kennebec  River  and  the  ocean.  •  •  , 

Other  than  some  temporary  camps,  the  Indians 'made  no  permanent 
settlements  in  the.  "Upper  Cohas,"  as  they  called  the  region  in  northern 
New  Hampshire,  f The  nearest  Indian* village  was « in  the  "Lower  Cohas," 
in  the  vicinity  ofr-^fcprerhi  11  on  the  Connecticut  River,  about  50  miles  .south 


of  ithe  present  village  of  Groveton  •  * 


The  first  recorded  visit  by  white  men  to  northern  New  Hampshire 
was  unplanned  and  involuntary •    In  1752  a  small  group  of  men  was  hunting  on 
Baker's  itivbV  near  Rumney,  New  Hampshire,  about  25  mMes  southeast  of  Haverhilli 
-when  they  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  tak^^i^d^rfeh  to  St.  Francis, 
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passing  through  Upper  Cohas  on  the  way.    They  were  released  later  that 
year  and  upon  Returning  "jnade  glowing  accounts  of  the  Cohas"  (Thompson, 
1925,  p.  26).  • 

Although  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  hindered 
the  settlement  of  the  Upper  Cohas,  it  also  had  the  ironical  effect  of 
stimulating  British  interest  in  the  area  because  the  British  were 
concerned  that  the  FroncH  would  move  in^nd  fortify  it.    As  a  result  of  . 
this  concern,  the  British  commissioned  several  expeditions  to  ascertain 
French  intentions  in  the  Upper  Cohas.     In  1754,  the  first  small  British 
military  expeditipn  headed  north  from  Concord.    It  reached  the 
Connecticut  River  near  Piermont,  about  10  miles  south  of  Haverhill,  and 
returned  to  Concord  after  encountering  Indians  in  the  area.    The  next  ' 
year  another  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Peter  Powers, 
set  out  for  the  Upper  Cohas^   It  was  more  successful  than  its  predecessors 
and  reached  as  far  as.  Northumberland  before  encountering  fresh  Indian 
signs.    Upon  discovery  of  a  large  Indian  camping  area,  the  party  retreated 
to  Concord.    During  the* same  year— 1755-- another  expedition,  headed  by 
Captain  Robert  Rpgers, ^constructed  a  fort  in  Northumberland  near  the 
junction  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  and  Connecticut  RiversJ 

All  of  these  expeditions  traveled  the  same  route.    They  left 
Concord  and  traveled  Ojp  the  Merrimac  River  to  the  Pemigewasset  to  Baker's 
Rivet.    After  a  short  portage,  they  reached  the  ^Shheqtiqut  River  in 
thejvicinity  of  Haverhill  and  then  took  the  Connecticut  into^the  Upper 
Cohas.  *  ' 

-In  1759,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  British  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  Indian  village  at  St.  Francis;  Robert  Rogers 
(now  a  irfajor)  and  200  men  destroyed  the  village  and  killed  a  large 
^piiiB»ber  of  Indians.    J^ter  the  battle,  Rogers  and  the  remaining  rangers 
made  a  desparate  flight  towards  the  Connecticut  River  and  Fort  Wentworth , 
where  they  expected  to  receive  additional  supplies  from  a  relief  party 
that  was  to. meet  them  .there.    Reduced  in  numbers  and  i^poor  condition 
from  the  hardships  of  their  escape,  Rog^s  and  his  rangers  reached  Fort 
Wentworth,  but  they  found  no  provisions  or  r^ief  party  ai?d  h^d  to^ 
continue  southward  without  aid  of  any  sort. 
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The  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  opened  the  way  for  settle- 
ment of  thQ  Upper  Cohas.    In  1761,  the  Provincial  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
granted  a  charter  to  a  number  of  townships  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  Connecticut  River.    The  first  settlements  in  northern  New  Ham)pshire 
wore  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley #  both  because  the  river  made  that(^ 
area  more  accessible  and  because  its  meadows  were  mosfS-suittOale  for  farming 
With  the  granting  of  the  townships,  ^glo-Saxon  settlers  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  began  moving  north  to  settle  in  the  valley. 

The  three  towns  in  Union  58  were  grahted  charters  between  1761 
and  1774.    Northumberland  was  granted 'a  charter  by  the  Royal  Governor 
on  October  20,  1761.     In  -1767,  Thomas  SpaUlding  and  David  Burnside  settled 
with  their. families  by  the  falls  on  the  Connfecti^sul^  near  the  village 
of  Northumberland:    By  1775, ' Northumberland  had  57  inhabitants  (Lord,  • 
1793,  pp.  242-243).    It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  New  Hampshire  in 

November  of  1779. 

Stratford  was  originally  granted  a  charter  as.  Woodbury  on  June  3 

1762.    By  1772,  the  first  settlements  or  "pitches"  were  established.  In 

May  of  1773,  Woodbury  surrendered  its  charter,  and  the  town  was  granted 

another  charter  as  Stratford  on  May  2%  1773.    The  first  woman  settler 

arrived  on  June  1,  1773,  and  b^  1775,  Stratford  had  41  inhabitants  (Lord, 

»  * 
1793#  pp.  242-243).    Like  Northumberland,  Stratford  was  incorporated  in 

-Novermber  of  1779.  ,  * 

Stark  was  originally  granted  a  charter  as  Percy  on  August  3,  1774 
Settlement  was  delayed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  first  settlers  did  not  arrive  in  the  town  until  1783.    On^ January  9, 
1795,  the  town  was  incorporated  as  Percy.    The  town's  name  was  changed 
to  Stark  on  December  28,  1832  to  rf&>nor  John  Stark,  a  Revolutionary  War  . 
general. 

During- the  Revolutionary  War  many  people  left  the  Upper  Cohas,- 
including  t^ose  ij>  the  towns^gf  Northumberland  and  Stratford. The  towns 
north  of  Stratford  werfe  abandoned,  making  Stratford  the  northernmost 
American  outpost  in  New  Hampshire.    A  new  fort  was  built  in  Northumberland 
and  Fo;rt  WentWorth  was  used  again.     Forts  were  also  built  in  Stratford  and 
across  the  river  in  Maidsfi^e,  V.enhont. 
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No  major  battles  were  fought  in  the 


Jpper  Cohas  during' the 


Revolptionary  War.     "Alarms/*  however,  did  occur  in  Northumberlan^and 
Stratford  as  bands  of  Indians,  led  by  the  Britishi  periodically  raided 
the  settlements.    On  several  6ccasions,  buildings  and  furnishings  were      *  ' 
destroyed  and  prisoners  were  taken.  ^ 

^     With  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  former  seittlers  returned 
to  the  Upper  Cohas  and  new  settierg  arrived.    Between  1775  and  1790,  the 
population  of  Northumberland  and  Stratford  more  than  doubled.  Northvimberland'i^ 
population  went*lrom*57  in  1775  to  117  in  1790,  while* Stratford's  population 
went  from  41  to  156  during  the  same  interval.     In  1790,  7  years^  after 
Percy's  first  settJLers  came,  its  population  was  listed  as  48.  ♦  * 

Tasks  which  faced  the  early  settlers  included  clearing  the  land 
for  pasture  and  tillage  and  building  homes.    The  first  homes  were  log 
cabins.     In  Stratford,  the  cabins  were  built  in  the  meadows  of  the  Gonnecticut 
River,  but  spring  freshets  -forced  their  removal  to  higher  ground. 

Roads  and  bridges  also  had  to  be  constructed  in  the  wilderness 
where  there  existed  only  occasional  Indian  paths.    Because  good  roads 
that- were  passable  with  wagons  were  not  constructed  until  after  1800, 
travel  to  cities  and  towns  outside  the  area  was  an  arduous  and  perilous 
task.    The  Connecticut  River  was  a  southern  route,  by  canoes,  whjsn  the 
river  was  open  and  by  ox  carts  when  it  was  frozen.    Accidents  were  not 
uncommon.    The  stretch  of  vater  below  Dalton  (called  "15-mile  falls"),  was 
especially  treacherous.    The  other  route  was  through  the  White  Mountain  ^ 
Notch.    Although  it  was  discovered  in  1771,  it  was  a  very  difficult  road 
to  travel  until  it  was  improved  and  made  a  turnpike  in  1803.  -  Until  then, 
however,  difficult  and  infrequent  travel  to  and  from  the  outside  worlc?^ 
hindered  the  exchange  df»  farm  goods  for  cash  or  trade.  / 

Another  task  facing  the  inhabitants  was  the  construction^^f 
grist  and  sawmills  which  were  needed  to  produce  lumber  for  housir^^  and 
to  prepare  locally-grown  grains  for  consumjBtion,     In  Stratford, /it  was 
some  time  before  adequate  grist  mills  weire  built;  before  their/ construction, 
grain  had  to  be  taken  for  processing  to  Dalton,  some \ 20  mile^.  south  of  the  — 
present  location  of  Grove ton.    The  towns  appropriated  money  and  land  in 

x-^^  "  '   /■    '  ■ 

order  to  facilitate  yie  coQstruction  of  the  mills?  construction, involved 


^anuning  small  streams  and  rivers  to  create  a  head  of  water  that  was  used 
to  drive  the  saws  or  stones. 

In-addition  to  la'rming,  the  settlers  supported  themselves 
by  hunting  and  fishing,    jloose  and  beaver  were  abundant  and  were  hunted 
both  for  their  meat  and  their  pej.ts;  the- nose  of  the  moo^e  and  the  tail 
of  the  beaver  were  considered  delicacies.     The  slaughter  of  these  anpLmals- 
the  moose  was  especially  vulnerable  in  the  spring  when  the  snow  crusted 
over—was  so  great  that  both  anajDals  were  scarce  by  1800.     A|i^er  the 
moose  were  almost  extinct,  the  white  tailed  deer  moved  into  the  areai 
the  first  deer  were  seen  around  Lancaster  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  ^/^ 

Prior  to  the  building  of  meeting  houses  in  each  of  the  towns, 
religion  was  practiced  in  the  home.     Presumably,  the  religion  of  the  day 
was  Congregational.    Northuiiiberland  erected  its  meeting  house  in 
119B^  and  Stark  built  its  meeting  house  around  1810.     Stratford  began 
one  in  1808  or  1809;  it  was  never  completed,  though  its  wood  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  another  one.     Churches  and  denominations  did 
not  proliferate  in  the  towns  until  the  middle' part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  ' 

Prior  to  political  incorporation,  the  towns  were  run  b\ 
"proprietors,''  many  of  whom  never  settled  in  them.     After  incorpo^ 
in  the  state  o^.  New  Hampshire,  the  towns  were  organized  in  the  selectmanA 
town  meeting  form  of  government.     Town  officers  were  elected  at  the  annuau 
town  meeting  in  which  all  qualified  voters  (i.e.,  male  property  holders) 
voted.    Town  officers  were  elected  for  one-year  terms;  officer  posj^ionj 
inqluded  a  moderator  for  the  town  meeting,  three  selectmen,  a 
constable,  and  various  minor  officials  such  as  hog  reeves. and  fence 
viewers.     Town  budgets  were  also  approved. 

By  1800,  the  towns  of  Union  58  had  been  established  and  populated 
by  "independent,  healthy  farmers"  (History  of  Coos  County,  1888,  p.  8). 
Economic  institutions  were  primitive ,  and  trade  was  chiefly  i^y  means  of 
barter.     The  t^wns  were  self-governing,  and  religious  institutions^had 
been  established.!    Town  record?  indicate  that  funds  l^iad  been  appropriated 
for  schooling  an^  that  common  schools  had  been  established. -^^Roads^ 
poor  but  passable,  were  under  construction,  linking  inhabitants  with  each 
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oth^r  and  the  outside  world.    Some  sense  of  the  size  of  the  tasks  confronting 
the  first  se^^^tlers  can  be  ^gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in  1805,  after  tnore 
than  20  years  of  work,  Stratford  Jiad  only  46 'acres  of  arable  land,^  123  : 
acres  for  mowing,  and  30  acres  for.  pasture  (Thompson,  .1925/.  p.  122.)/. 

The  next  40  years  in  the  history  of. the  towns  of  Stratford,  • 
Stark,  and  Northumberland  were  years  of  gradual  growth  (see  Figure  '7). 
In  1800^  the  total  population  of  the  three  towns  was  626.     Stratford  had 
the  most  inhabitants-:-'281 ;  Northumberland  had  2Q5  inhabitants;  and  Stark  had 
140  inhabitants.    Forty  years  later,  i^i  1840,  the 'total  population    for  the 
three  towns  had  almt^st  doubled  to  1,188  people.     Stratford  was  still  the 
largest  town  with  441  inhabitants.     Northumberland  followed  with  398  in-  . 
habitants,  and  Stark's  population  had  increased  to  349*.   ^Ithou^  during 
this  period  many  of  the  original  settlers  and  ^['tiheir  descendents  emigrated  to 
Canada  or  the  western .United  States  in  search  of  a  climate  and  topography 
better  suited, to  fairming,  the  population  continued  to  increase  because  of 
immigration  f roim  the  neighboring  states  of  Maine  and  Vermont.  . 

The  main  occupation  of  the  people  remained  farming;  there  was 
only  limited^mal1^^[f  acturing  or  commerce  in  the  thr^e  towns,.     Thei  census 
of  1840,  indicates  t><^t  only  12  people  irt  Stratford  and  only  15  people  in  . 
Northi:pberlan(3  were  engaged  in  "manufacture  and  trades;"    only  two 
^people  in  Northumberland  were  engaged  in  "commerce."    No  one  in  Stark  was 
listed  in  either  of  these  occupational  categories. 

.  ^       \     .  During  this  period  the  only  manufacturing  was  done  in  saw  and 
gjrist  mills.     The   sawmills  *  were  mainly  adjunpts  to  farming  because' their 
small  size,  the  difficulties  of  transporting  materials  out  of  the  area, 
and  the  availability  of  lumber  in  the  southern  parflof  the  state  precluded 
the  export  of  lumber.  *    .  . 

The  road  through  Crawford  N6tch  to  Portland  (the  Tenth  New 
Hampshire  Turnpike)  was  constructed  in  1803  with  funds  raised  by  lottery. 
A  year  later,  in  1804,  another  turnpike  was.  chartered  from  Cplebrook, 
north  of  Stratford,  through  Dixville  Notch  to  Portland.     Both  of  these 
road^    increased   tr'avel  and  trade  between  northern  New  Hampshire  and  the 
outs ide*  world.     It  was  along  these  roads  that  wagons  and  carts  laden  with, 
the  produce  of  the  farms  of  northern  New  Hampshire  traveled'  to  the 
growing  cities  of  Maine  and  southern  New  Hampshire  and  returned  with 

goods  and ^supplies  that  could  not  be  made  or  grown  locally. 

/  ^     ■  -.^ 
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The  nearest  trading  center  was  Lancaster,  south  of  .Morthumlperland. 
It  served  as  the  trading  center  because  it  was  located  on  the,  road    '  . 
through  Crawford  Notch  to  Portland.    Petitions  which  complained  abc^ut  the 
long  and  difficult,  journey  to  Haverhill,  the  shijfetown  of  Graf  ton' County , 
were  presented  to  the  state  legislature  by  the  residents*  of;  northern  New 
Hampshire  and  led  to  th^creation  of  Coos  County  in  1803.    The  selection. 
oOLancaster  ass^the  county  seat  also  added  to,  its  importance  as'  a  trading 
center.  .  ■  '  - .  ' 

The  flow  of  farm  products  and  supplies  to  and  from  northern 
New  Hampshire  stiimulated  a  »need  for  taverns  and  hostelries  to  feed  and 
shelter  the  travelers.     Though  the  more  famous  of  these  were  located  in 
and  beyond  the  "Notch"    itself,  taverns  were  t6  fae  .found  in  each  of  the 
towns  of  Stratford,  Nprthumtierland  and  Stark.     Again,  these  taverns  appear 
,to  have  been  adjuncts  to  the  main  business  of,  agriculture.  • 

The  great  distance  from  urban  markets  prevented  agricultural 
specialization  f;r:om  occuring,  and  the  climate  and  topography  of  the  region 
made  farming  a  difficult  venturq^.    The  farms  were  generally  quite" 
small.    By  1827,  arable  land  in  Stratford  had  only  increased  to  148  acres 
and  mowing  land  had  only  increased  to  166  acres.*    The  ^arm  products 
included  dairy  products   (primarily  butter  and  cheese) ,  grains  including 
oats  and  buckwheat,  wool,  hemp,  maple  sugar,  beef,  and  potatoes.  Most" 
of  the  procJucts  were  consumed  locality;  the  surplus  was- sent  south  to 
market.     Wool  was  used  in  the  clothing  mills  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
while  hemp  was  exported  to  produce  rope. 
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1840-1970:     GROWTH  AND  STASIS*  IN  UNION  58 

^       The  towns  of  NorthumberlancJ,  Stark;  and  Strati^rd' developed  ' 

slowly  during  the  period  from  their  founding  until  184Q.  By 

1840/  all  three  towns  were  sparsely  populated' and' varied  in  size 

from  350  to  440  people.    They  were  all  ^faqp^ng  communities  with  limited 

commercial  devislopment.     Then  railroads  pame  to  northern  New  Hampshire  and 

spurred  .the  development  of  a  vigorous  lumbering  and  wood  product^  economy , 

so '^tliat  .after  1840  all  three  towns  grew  substantfially  incize;  This^:;^ 

period  of  growth  was  so  s^l^arp  that  one  could  safely  say  that  all' thre^^"/ 

^  toWns  went  through  boom  periods .  '  ^ 

.  The  period  of  greatest  growth   (see  Figure  7)  was  between  1^1 

t^iJc  *  an^  .  188G .     During  this  period,  the  population  of  all  three 'town©  • 

increased  2-3  times  and  was  increasing  about  53%  every  20  years.  Betweei^ 

t  ^  ■  -  " 

1880  and  1940,  the  rate  of  growth  declined  substantially  and  averaged  ' 

♦    about  14%  every  20  years.     Since  1940,  when  the  total  population  of  the  - 

three  towns  (and  county)  peaked,  the  populatio'n  has  declined  slightly. 

-       ■  • 

Between  1940  and  1960"^,  the  population  of  the  three  towns  decreased  5%, 
and  between  1960  and  1970  it  decreased  another  3%.  . 

Stark  and  Stratford  have  had  similar  growth  patterns^.     Both  ^ 
•  towns  grew  in  size  until  1900.    Aft;,er  1900,  when  the  logging  and  lumber 
'  industry  died  in.  these  towns,  the  population  dropped  precipitously. 
Between  1900  and  1920#  Stark' s^ population  dropped  54%  and  Stratford's 
population  dropped  30%'.     Stark's  population  has  remained  more  qr,'M^j^^,i^i.irijtv(i  A 
constant  since  1920,  varying  between  3^2  people  in  1940  and  327  people  in 
1960.  '  ^ 

Unlike  Stark,  Stratford  has  made  up  spm^*-Qif  the  population  that 
•it  lost  between  19P0  and  1.920.     Between  1.920  and  1940,  Stratford's 
population  incx^eased  32%  to  1,049  people.     The  increase  occure<J  between 
1920  and  1925  and  was  due  primarily. to  the  location  of  a  large  stave 
and  heading  mill  iji  North  Stratford.     The  mill  was  built  by  a  sugar  ^ 
company  and  made  use  of^thd  abundant' hardwood  in  the  Nulhegan  Mver 
valley.     Houses  for  the  employees  were  also  constructed  at' the  same 
time.     The  development  of  paper  and  cloth  bags,  hoWever,  made  barrels 
obsolete,  and  the  mill  folded  shortly  after  it.  opened.     Stratford  ' 
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/    maintained  its  population,  though,  because  the  mill  was  bought-  by  the 
.  *  Brown  Co. ,  which  converted  it  to  a  plywood  mill.     Stratford's  population 
-lias  remained  more  or  less  constant  since  1940.  *     '  . 

^*         In  contrast  to  Stark  and  Stratford,  Northumberland's  growth 
was  greatest  between  1900  and  1920,  when  the  population  of  €he  other 
two  ^towftsr  was  declining.     During  this  period,  Northumberland's  popdla- 
ti,on  increased  about  89%    because  of  the  founding  of  paper  mills  inj^e 

villages  of  Groveton  and  Northumberland.    Many  of  the  people  who  had 

.\  ■       ^  >        ^  f 

previously  lived  in* §tratf ord  and  Stark  came  to  Northumberland  to  live 

.      •  »      '  ^"^  ■  ,   ,  '  ■ 

and  work.     Northumberland '^s  cfrowth  "continued  until  1940,^    Since  th^n,  ' 

*      .Northumberland's  population  has  decreased  2bout  10%* 

Between  1840  and  197.0,  a  number  of  different  ethnic  groups 

^;   immigrated  to  northern  New  H^pshire.    One' group  consisted  of  Anglo- 

Saxons  from  the  neighboring  states  of  yermont  and  Maine  and  from  Canada.  These 

people  were  primarily  Scotcl\-Irish  Protestants  who  have  moved  in  ^and  out 

of  the  area,  since  its  beginning.    A  second  group,  the  Irish  Catholics^^- i^<^ 

Ccame  after  1840  with  th^  building  of  the  railroads  In  northern  New  • 

re.    The  third  group,  the  French  Canadians,  came  mostly  between'  . 

indl  1900  with  the  beginning  of  lum^eiring  and  wood  V  products  iridustries  • 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  towns  of  Union  58  are  directly^  ^ 

attributable  to  the  coming  of  the  railroads  to  northern  New  ^an^shire. 

In  1846,  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  began  construction  of 

a  rail  line  between  Montreal,  Canada  and  Portland,  Maine.    The  purpose 

of  this  railroad  was  to  provide  Montreal  with  a  winter  port  when  the 

St.  Lawrence  River  was  impassable.    This  line  was  completed  in  1853 


and  leased  to  the^ Grand  Trunk  Railroad  for  999  years*     It  passed  through 
the  towns  of  Stark,  Northumberland,  and  Stratford  and  was  directly  A 
responsible  for  thh  emergeric^e  of  "^he  villages  oA  Groveton  and  North 
Stratford,  both  of  which  are  »now  tlie  center^  of  their  respective  towns. 
The  railroad^  also  spurred  the  development  of  wood-related  manufacturing 
and  logging  because  th^y  created  a  fast,  reliable,  and  efficient  means 
of  transpiortirtg  goods  to  apd  from  the  North  Country.  - 

North  Stratford's  location  as  the  last  and  northernmost 
station  in  the  Connecticut 'River  Valley  made  it  the  distributing  center 
for  the  towns  to  the  north  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampsliire.  Produce, 
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Fig  8   Campbell  Division  of  Groveton  Papers  Co.,  Nbrth  ^tratfqrd.  Site  of  the 
former  Stave  and  Heading  mill  and  Brown  Co.  .plywood  factory.  y 


products,  and  people  traveled  by  horse  and  cart  between  these  towns 
and  l!he  railroad  in  North  Stratford.  * 

Later,  in^  1872,  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  constructed  a 
line  from  Lancaster  to  Groveton,    This  line  also  connected  the  village  of 
Northumberland  to  Groveton  by  direct  rail  service.    Groveton  now  l^ad 
two  railroads  entering^ it  and  was  rapidly  becoming  the  center  of  the 
town  of  Northumberland.  •  • 

Like  Groveton,  No;cth  Stratford  gained  another  rail  line 
beforcl  the  clpse  of  the  nineteenth  century^    In  1891  the  Maine  Central  \ 
Railroad  began  service 'between  Canada  and  Poftland,  Maine.    This  line  : 
parsed  through  North  Stratford  and  conti^ivied  north  along  the  Coilnect^^^*  . 
Riyerr^providing  direct  raid  servioe  for  the'  towns  north  of  Stratfcjrd^^aijd 
then  passed' through  Crawford  Ifotch  and  into  Maine.   .Construction  d£ "'thi'*'^" * 


^ack  through  the  Notch  was  a  liJif ^icult  and  much  adm;Lred  feat.  .  trls^^"* 

With  the  coming  of  if^iiiroadd,  a  number  of  wood  products   *  ^ 
mills  were  built  in  the  ariaa.  "A^^arge.  savjmill  was  built  ^^oam^reld,*" 
Vermont,  on  the  Nulhegan  River  in  18*49*  andi  after  1860,  several  sawmills* 
'were  built  in  Groveton.    These  mills  ushered^jin  the  logging  era.  They 
turned  out  millions  of  board  fee.t  of  li|mbfer  ,|much  of  which  was  shipped 
by  rail  to  the  urban  areas  of  New  Eng'lalnc^.  -Large  log  drives  began  on 
the  Connecticut 'River  after  1860,  and  millions^  of  board  feet  of  spruce 
were  floated  to  mills  in  Massacfttisetibs^j'''* -These  dirivesr  fi^      irt  the  •sjtfi<jffl§') 
when  the /river  was  high,  were  a  time  of  excitement  ahd  occasional 
disruption  and  rowdiness.  / 

The  railroads  not  only  transported  lumlper  and  other  wood 
products  sucl\  as  bobbins^,  shingles ,  ai>d  shoe  pegs^  they  also  wade 
the -construction  of  logging  railroads  feasible.    These  railroads 


were  used  to  haul  logs  out  of  the  woods  for  processing  and  transportation 
southward.     In  the  1870s,  one  such  railroad  was  built  from  Lancaster 
into  the  Kilkenny  Mountains.    Another  logging  railroad,  built  around  1920 
out  of  North  Stratford,  helped  Ijo  log  the  land  surrounding  the^ulhegan 
River  in  Vermont.  %  \  ' 

The  villages  of  Stark,  Crystal,  and  Percy  all  supported 
Varioiis  saw  and  wood    product^  mills  *during  the  lumbeiring  years.  Each 
of  these  small  villages,  located  on  the  Grand  Jrunk  rail  line* 
boomed  as  the  timber  near  them  was  cut  and  hauled  to  local  mills  or  log 


yards.    After  1900,  whon  most  of  the  accessible  virgin  tljnber  had  been 
cut|-  ^hese  villages  declined;  the  town  of  Stark  lost  more  than  half  of 
its  population.    Sane  of  these  people  moved  to.  Berlin  or  Grove ton,  both 
of  which  had  growing  econcwies  based  on  the  paper  industry. 

liike  StMk,  Stratforcl  also  lost  population  between  1900  and 
1920  becaiasc^  of  a  decline  in  the  lumber  industry.    The  large  lumber  mill 
in  Blqcmfiold  had  burned  down  before  1900  and  was  not  rebuilt.  The 
creation  of  the'  White  Mountains  National  Forest  in  1911  restricted 
lumbering  oper^tttpns  in  northern  New  Hampshire.    By  1915,  m0st  of  the 
spruce  and  white\)ine  of  saw  log  quality  in  the  Nulhegan  River  and  Paul  Stream 
areas  had  been  cut:;  the  last  Connecticut  River  log  drive  was  held  in 
that  year.    Technological  developments  also  partly  caused  the  end  of  some 
of  the  other  wood  products  related  industries.    The  development  of  the 
cardboard  bobbin  ended  the  wooden  bobbin  industry  in  the  area;    The  \ 
,  development  of  cloth  and  paper  bags  brought  about  the  close  of  a 
/  large  stave  and  ^heading  Mil  in  North  Stratford. 

The  railroads  also  changed  the  character  of  agriculture  in  the 
area.    They  provided  the  farmer  with  a  means  of  quickly  transporting 
his  products  to  the  urb^n  markets  in  Maine  and  southern  New  Sngland. 
Potatoes  were  grown  in  abundance  in  northern  New  Hampshire  around  1890. 
In  addition  to  being  shipped  out  of  the  area,  they  were  also  used 
locally  to  make  starch%n  mxlls  which  were  located  in  Stratford  and 
Nor thimiber land.    Wool  was  also  produced  extensively  in  the  area  and 
was  Ishipped  to  the  woolen  mills  for  whidh  New  England  was  noted. 
Production  peaked  in  1880  and  declined  precipitously  thereafter. 
A  third  agricultural  commodity  for  which  the  area  wa3  known  was  milk 
and  milk  products,  some  of  which  were  shipped  to  markets  outside  the 

area.    At  one  time.  North  Stratford  had  a  large  creamery "vdiich;: processed   

local  miljc  and,  along'  with  cream  and  butter,  marketed  it  in  pipes 
like  Boston.    Dairying  in  the  area  reached  its  peak  about  1925. 

The  decline  of  agriculture  in  northern  New  Hampshire  was  not 
as  sudden  as  the  decline  of  the  lumbering  and  small  wood  products 
industries.    The  number  of  farms  pealfcd  about  1880  and  declined  slowly 
until  1940.    During  this  period  of  decline,  many  of  the  smaller  and  less 
productive  farms  were  eliminated,  and  the  average  size  of  farms  increased 
about  135  acres,  to  about  16i  acres. 
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One  reason  for  the  slow  decline  in  the  niunbej:  of  forms 
between  1880  and  1940  was  thQ  fact  that  the  logging  and  paper  industries 
offered  seasonal  work  for  farmers,    tfntil  fairly  recently,  most  of  the 
wood  for  both  logging  and  paper  purposes  was  cut  during  the  winter 
and  stored  near  a  river  or  stream  for  drivim  to  a  mill  or  railroad 
in  the  spring,  when  the  streams  and  rivers-Were  high  from  the  rutioff  created 
by  the  melting  snow.    Many  farmers  supplemented  their  inccxne  by  working  ^ 
in  the  woyJ^s  during  the  winter,  when  farming  activities  were  at  their 
low  pointy.    In  addition,  some  of  the  farmers  cut  wood  on  their  farms  and 
sold  it  to \ the  lumber  and  paper  companies. 

Since  1940,  farming  has  declined  sharply  in  northern 
New  Hampshire, so  that  there  are  now  less  than  a  handful  of  full- 
time  farmers  in  the  towns  of  Union  58,    The  decline  is  a  result 
of  the  increased  efficiency  of  farming  methods  which  have 
increased  the  productivity  of  the  individual  farmer  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  demand  created  by  populaJt:j^on  growth  and  increased  ,per  capita 
income.  / 

Thus,  between  1840  and  1920  a  vigorous  logging  and  wood 
products  industry  roge  and  declined  in  northern  New  Hampshire;  during  ' 
that  same  time  agriculture  also  peaked  and  began  a  slow  decline. 
The  paper  industry  replaced  the  logging,  wood    products,  and  agriculture 
industries  in  the  communities -of  Uniorf^  58  and!*  in  northern  New  Hampshire 
in  general.    Between  1880  and  1910,  a  number  of  paper  mills  were  built 
in  Berlin  and  Groveton.    Both  of  these  towns  of f ered . two  ingredients 
necessary  to  make  paper:    water  and  wood.    Paper  technology  had  developed 
processes  for  making  paper  from  hardwood  as  well  as  softwood,  both  of 
which  were  abundant  in  the  area.    Another  reason  ^or\he  rise  of  the 
paper  industry  in  the  area  was  the  fact  that  fory lumbering  purposes  a  tract  of 
land  could  be  harvested  about  every  70  years,  while  for  paper  purposes  the 
same  land  could  be  harvested  every  25  years. 

Because  of"  the  rise  of  paper  manufacturing,  Northumberland  did 
not  suffer  the  same  reverses  in  population  as" Stark  and  Stratford. 
In  1891  the  Odell  Manufacturing  Company  constructed  a  paper  mill  in 
Groveton.    The  company  also  built  a  number  of  houses  for  their  employees 
in  the  village.    By  1910  another  paper  milj^  the  Wyoming  Valley  Paper 
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Company,  had  been  built  in  the  village  of  Northumberland,    The  existence 

of  the  two  paper  mills  provided  the  impetus  for^ Northumberland's 

continued  growth  until  1940,  while  the  other  towns  in  the  union  were 

declining  in  population.  ' 

^  The  Odell  Manufacturing  Company  encountered  difficulties  during 

the  Depression  and  was  bought  out  in  1940  by  the  Wyoming  Pdper  Company; 

The  Groveton  plant  was  renamed  Groveton  Papers  Company  and  has  grown  and 

'prospered  since  1940.     It  prides  itself  on  the  fact  that  it  has  run  24 

hours  a  day  every  year  except  during  strikes /  which  have  been  infrequent 

t 

in  its  history.     In  1968,  the  Groveton  Papers  Co.  was  bought  from  the  - 
Weemys  family  by  Diamond  International  Co.     In  1969,  tli6  Northumberland  ^ 


'.division  was  mdved  to  Groveton  whpn  all  ^branches  of  the  company  were     IJ  .  >*| 

consolidated.                                                                             *    '  -ili'^     '  '^2^ 

Stratford,  like  Stark/ has  liever  really  recovered  its  ptbapetitty*;^*  ilwi^CT 

.                                                ■    \      ,       '                            ''♦^  -  ij 

V\  'W^f  the  logging  days.    During'.;tth*e  ^)et>r:esia±on^ a  federal  conservati^., .  ,  ' 

*:.w^ipamp  in  Blooitifield,  Vermdn^  •gj«9viddd^*>^^^                     people.                   -  lij 


Later,  the  stave  a^d  heaiiing  mill  was  purchased  by  the  Brown  Pap^r  Co, 
and  plywood  manufacturing  bfegan  nin' Stratford,-  This  brought  new  life  to  v| 
the  town  and  provided  jobs  for  several  hundred  people.    The  managers 
and  foremen  of  the  mill  created  a  middle  class  in  .the  village  of  North 
•Stratford,    tlowever,  plywood  manufacturing  never  paid  as  well  as  paper 
manufacturing,  so  Stratford  never  achieved  the  prosperity  that  Groveton 
enjoyed.    The  plywood  mill  in  North  Stratford  closed  several  times 
between  1940  and  1970.    with  its  final  closing  in  1970,  Stratford  lost  . 

A      '  ■ '  ' ' 

its  major  source  of  employment,  and  the  foremen  and  managers  left  the 

.  f-  ■  ^ 

town.  ^  - 

During  these  years  of  economic  change,  changes  also  occurred 
in  the  sceiaX^'slfcruc'tu^^e^^  PFiorn£o~^t?ie*~aWen'fr* 
mnufacturing  (paper  and  plywood) ,  prosperous  farmers  and  merchants  had 
formed  tMe  elite  of  the  towns.    They  were  elected  to  town  offices  and 
exercised  key  leadership  roles.    When  large  scale  manufacturing  came, 
a  new  grOup,  mill  managers  and  forejcfen,  einerged.    This  group,  often 
better  educated  than  local  merchants  and  farmers,  has  come  to  exert  * 
considey^l^  influence  dn  the  towns,  ejSpecially  in  Groveton  and  Stratford. 
Althougn  its  members  have  frequently  been  chosen  to  serve  on  school 
boards  and  various  town  co^nissions,  they  have  not  sought  elected 
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political  positions  siich  eSis  seleptinan,  Kowever,  the  opinion  qf  itdll 
management  on  town/issues  is  often  sought,  and  it  weights  heavily  on 
town  decisions,  ^ 

Another  change  which  occurred  in  the  social  structure  was 
the  assimilation  of  the  immigrants  into  the  area,  which  appears  to  have 
gone  fairly  smoothly.    Irish  and  French  Catholic  influence  can  be 
seeii  mainly  in  religic5tts  institutions.    Before  1860  Irish  Catholics 
were  served  by  itinerant  p2!riests  who  resided  in  Lancaster  and  maintained 
missions  in  the  various  towns  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley*  The 
arrival  of  the  French  Canadians,  howevep,  provided  sufficient  ntimbers 
to  support  Catholic  churches  in  all  three  towns,  and  today  local 
Catholic  churches  bear  a  French,  rather  than  an  Irish,  stamp.    A  number 
of  paflTochial  schools,  manned  by  French  Canadian  orders,  were  also 
started  in  the  area.    Colebrobk  had  a  parochiaL  school  staffed  by  nuns 

Canada;  Grovetoh  had  a  parochial  schQol,  started  in  1964,  for  grades 
'k-1;,  which  was  also  staffed  by -A  Canadian  religious  order.    Many  non-  ^ 
Catholics,  however,  attended  the  kindergarten.    The  school  closed  in 
1969.    No  Catholic  schools  were  established  in  either  Stark  or,Stratford* 

Other  than  priests  with  French  surnames  and  French  names  on 
mail  boxes,  there  is  little  indication  of  French  culture  J.n  Union  5|.  ^ 
There  are  no  restaurants  that  specialize  or  even  offer  food  with  a 
French  twist? • no  religious  or  ethnic  festivals  mark  the  existence  of 
a  large  number  of  people  of  French  Canadian  ancestry.    Except  for  those 
associated  with  religion,  there  £a:e  nb  separate  ethnic  associations. 
Only  in  Berlin  or  in  the  border  towns  like  Canaan,  Vermont,  does  one 

ecome  aware  of  French  speaking  people  euid  the  existence  of  Franco- 
American  Clubs  and  societies.    Although  assiiiilation  has  been  iiearly  l:otal^ 
for  the  French  Canadians  in  the  towns  of  Northtimberland,  Stark,  and 
Stratford,  it  has  beeft  a  long  time  coming.    People  of  French  Canadian 
ancestry  began  appearing  as  selected  officials  only  in  the  1950s. 

The  political  systems  of  the  towns  have  changed  little  since 
their  inception.    Stark  and  Strdtford  have  elected  selectmen  and  the 
town^meeting  form  of  government.    Elections  are  nonpartisan. Northumberland 
altered  its  political  system  in  the  early  1950s  when  it  changed  from  a 
selectittan-town  meeting  form  of  government  to  a  town  manaigferrselectman-town 
meeting  form  o£  government. „  Under  this  fom  of  government  the  town 
manager  became  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  selectanen  and  was 
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responsible  to  them.    Another  political  change  is  that  Groveton  became 
a  precinct  of  the  town  of  Northximberland,  alTjawi  ^^h^l^f!/  additional 
assessments.    Because  of  the  loyatijaa^^trf^oveton  E>apai|rs  Co.  and  the 
high  population  density  of  the^village,  Groveton  needed  additional  funds 
to  pay  for  its  expanded  f i^'^J^plice,  and'^'st^eet  mairitertance  services. 
Other  than  these  minor  dif^etrences ,  the  political  systems  of  the  towns 
have  not  changed  very  much  since  they  were  incorporated. 

The  educational  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  have  changed 
substantially  since  1840.    Common  schools  were  built  wherever  enough 
people  lived  to 'support  one,  with  the  result  : that  each  town  had  a  number 
of  rural  schools  sJcattered  about  it.    Generally,  the  teacher  Boarded 
with  a  family  whose  .children  attended  the  school  in  which  the  particular 
teacher  taught.    Students  desiring  to  attend  high  school  had  to  attend 
a  private  academy,  but  none  was  located  in  the  tgms  of  Union  58  until 
after  1900. 

Prior  to  1889,  control  of  the  schools  resided  with  town 
selectmen.     In   1889,    an  act  of  the  state  legislature  made  each  town  a 
single  school  district  and  made  an  elected*  school  board  responsible  for 
the  schools A  state  law  which  was  passed  in  1903  authorized  the 
creation  of  supervisory  unions  in  New  Hampshire.    Initially ,  Stratford  » 
and %orthumber land  were  placed  in  a  union  with  Columbia,  but  in  1919 

tl^  union  that  comprised  the  towns  of  Union  58  was  set  up.    In  addition 

♦  ■  . 

to  the  towns  of  Stark,  Stratford,  and  Northumberland,  it  also  included 
the  towns  of  Errol  and  Wentworth's  Location,  two  small  and  sparsely, 
populated  townships  located  northeast  of  Stark.    Occasionally,  Union  58 
las  had  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  from  the  township  of 

^Milli^field.  '  - 

AlT  of  tihi^  "schools  currently  in  use  in  Union  58  were  built 
between  1890  and  1916.     In  addition, ^a  number  of  small  rural  schools 
were  phased  out  as  population  declined  in  the  parts  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  were  located.     In^Stark,  the  stchool  in  Crystal  closed  in  1964 
when  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  moved^  to  Groveton  High  School^  In 
Stratford,  the  Stratford  Hollow  School  closed  for  grades  1-6  ixl  1970. 
Sir^e  then,  a  Head  Start  prog^tam  has  been  housed  there. 

S^^ce  their  construction,  the  only  ma^br  changes  ln_the 
schools  have  been  a  number  of  additions  which  were  made  in  the  late* 1950s 
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and  early  1960s.    Grove  ton  Elementary  School  added  four  elementary' -f 
classrooms  in  1959.    Groveton  High  School  adde^  a  gymnasium  and^jiijusic 
room  that  same  year.     Stratford  School  added  a  pymnasium/cafetQtia, 
woodshop,  and  science  room  in  1959,  and"  in  1966yit  added  three  classrooms. 

'fhe  school  prograjns  have  always  been  traditional.    Not  many 
students  have  continued  their  education  after  higm  school  and  many 
have  not  even  completed  high  school.    The  fact«4iia.n  not  many  students 
attend  college  may  have  contributed  to  the  continuing  difficulties 
schools  have  had  in  attracting  teachelrs,  sindh^  the  dijs-bricts  could,  not 
count  on  former  graduates  returning  to  their  districtf/to  teach.  The 
problem  of  recruiting  teachers  Caused  one  superintenfli^t  to  baring 
teachers  to  Stratford  School  in  North  Stratford  by  wa^y  of  Vermont', 
which  presented  a  more  attractive  and  scenic-^approach  th^^i/the  approach 
from  the  New  Hampshire  side,  which  bypassed  a  large  mill.  .  Another 
superintendent  prepared  a  color-pjrinted  brochure  which  painted  an 
extremely  rosy  picture  of  Union  5d  and  its  educationfiil  and/recreati 
opportunities.  '  . 

The  schools  in  Union  58  changed  little  until  the  1960s,  when 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  in  American  education  resulting  from 
the  humiliation  of  Sputnik,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  increase  the  size  of  supervisory  unions  and  to  create  regional 
high  schools.    A  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  regional  high  school  was 
devised  in  which  Groveton  and  several  other  towns  south  of  it  ,were  to 
join  Lancaster.     Groveton  balked  at  the  idea,  citing  the  unfa,vorable 
effect  such  a  pilan  would  have  on  Groveton  arid  Northumberland's  tax  rate. 
In  1964,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  suggested  that  NorthumberJ^and  join 
Union  35  to  the  south  and  Stratford  join  with  the  union  in  Colebrook. 
All  parties  to  this  scheme  rejected  it.     The  state,  however,  removed 
Wentworth^s  Location  from  Union  58.     Two  years  later,  in  1966,  it 
removed  Errol  from  Union  58  and  threatened  to  dissolve  the  union.  The 
Union *58  school  board  indicated  that  it  would  fight  such  an  action  in 
court,  and  the  state' backed  down,  reputedly  because  it  did  not  want 
its  power  to  creat^  and  dissolve  school  unions  argued  in  court.  The 
Union  was  told  that,  in  order  to  relieve  state  pressure,  it  must  hire.^ 
additional  help  for  the  superintendent  in  the  union  office.     In  1970, 
the  position  of  Elementary  Consultant  was  created;  it  was.  .funded 
completely  by  the  local  districts. 
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Demography  . 

According  €o  %he  1970  United  States  Census^  the  population^ 
of  Northumberland  was  2,493,  the  population  of  Stark  was  343,  and  the 
population  of  Stratford  was  980,    The  population  of  the  three  towns  was" 
gre^st  in  1940  and  has  decreased  since  then  (see  Figure  7)  . 
This  downward  trend  in  population  i&  not  peculiar  to  the  three  towns 
of  Union  58;  the  population  of  Cook  County  has  also  declinefd  since 
y  1940,     In  fact.  Coos  County  was  the  only  county  in  New  Hampshire  to 
register  a  decrease  in  papulation  between  1960  ^d  1970. 

The  age  and  ses?  distributions  pf  the  communities  in  1970  are. 
presented  in  Table  2."^    Several  points  stand  out  in^  this  table.  First, 
the  communities  are  remarkably  similar  to  each  other  xn  their  demographic 
characteristics'.    The  proportion  of  the  pt)pulation  under  age.  20, 
between  ages,  20  and  40,  and  over  age  40  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in 

each  of  the  towns.  .  . 

'"'./'■ 

Table  2 

AGE  AND  SEX  DISTRIBUTIONS  IN  PERCENTliGES  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND-STARK 

AND  STRATFORD  IN'  1970  ' 


Northuitiberland-Stark  >, 

Stratford 

Age  Group  ' 

— -s 

Male 

Female  • 

i 

Male 

Female 

5  or  Under 

8% 

8% 

10% 

12% 

6-14 

23% 

22% 

19% 

14% 

15-19 

8% 

9%  . 

12% 

13% 

20-29 

9%  ' 

1,0%-"' 

17% 

ii% 

30-39 

10% 

11% 

3% 

8% 

40  or  Older 

42% 

41% 

39% 

42% 

(N=1290) 

\  ....  .. 

(N=1496) 

(N=496) 

(N=441)  ' 

^The  1970  ^Census  combines  the  data  from  Stark  cuid  Northumberland. 
Therefore,  these  towns  may  be  referred  to.  in  the  text  as  Northumberland- Stark. 
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Second,  examination  of  the  proportion  of  young  people,  young  ■ 
adults,  and  older  adults  suggests  that  the  decrease  in  population  is  ^ 
due  to  young  adiilts  leaving  the  communiiiiies,^    Approximately  40% 
qf  the  population  of  the  towns  is  under  age  20,  and  40%  of  the  population 
is  age  40  or  older,  but  only  about  20%  of  the  population  is  between 
ages  20  and_^0.     This  out-migration  is ,  of  course,  a  phenomenon  that  is 
comjn<^n  to  small,  rural  areas*,  XI 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  group  of  young  adults  is  smallej^  than 
.either  of  the  other  two  age  groups  in  the  population  also  suggests  that 
large  families  may  be  common  in  the  area.     The  proportion  of  the  population 
that  i^iin  the  so-called  child-bearing  years  (ages  20-39)  is  only  about 
20%,  while  the  proportion  of  young  people  and  children  is  about  double 
that — ^40%      Casual  observation  and  an  examination  of  high  school  year 
books  alsd  support  this  contention.     '       \  ,  • 

'  While  there  are  great  similarities  between. the  communities, 

as  indicated  in  Table  *'*2,  there  are  al6o  several  differences  that  are 
worth  noting.     One  difference  is  that  Stratford  has  fewer  males  in  the  f^^ 
SO-SQ  age  group  than  do  NorthCS^erland  and  Stark,  suggesting  that  more 
males  of  this  age  ^jgroup  have  left  Stratford  than  have  left  Northumberland-  ; 
Stark.  .  The  economic  situation  in  Stratford,  which  has  beoen  aggravated' by 
the  folding  of  the  plywood  mill  in  North  StJ^^itford,  may  be  responsible 
•  for  this,    A  second  difference  between  the  towns  is  that  Northumberland- 
Stark  have  slightly  more  older  people  than  Stratford  (Table  3),    A  third 
difference  between  the  towns  is  that  Stratford  has  slightly  more  men 
(53%)  than  women,  while  Northumberland-Stark  have  slightly^  more  women  "-J 
(54%)  than  men.  ' 


2 

There  are  difficulties  in  making  ^uch  an  argument  with 
cross-sectional  rdther  than  panel  data.  Thus,  this  conclusion  is. 
only*  tentative ,  ^  . 
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Table  3 


PROPORTION  OF  MEN  65  AND  OLDER  AND  WOMEN  62  AND  OLDER 
IN  NORtHUMBERLAND-STARK  AND  STRATFORD  IN  1970^ 


Age .  Group 

Northiainberland-Stark 

^  Stra 

tford 

^lale   '        '  Female 

Male 

Female 

65  or  Older  . 

$2  or  Older 

•  \ 

11%  .  ■■ 

(N=1290) 

14% 
(N=1496) 

5% 
{N=^96) 

10% 
(N^441) 

^--i  O.  — 

^Ddta  are  presented  for  men  65  ands^lder,  and  for  wpjien  62  and  older 
i.e.,  those  peoble  who  are  likely  tobe^tired,  on  pensions,  or  on  ' 
social  security.  . 


Most  of  the  inhabitants  ^of  the  three  towns  were  bo^n  either 
in  the  towns  themselves  or  in  New  Hampshire.    Only  5%  of  the  residents' 
ofif Stratford  were  foreign  born  and  only  about  8%  of  the  residents  of 
Noirthumberland  and  Stark  were'  foil:eigh  born*    Whi3,e  almost  ^11  o^  the 
foreign  born  in  all  three  towns  come  from  Canada^  9%  of  the  foreign 
born  in  Northumberland  and  Stark  come  from  Finland. 

Of  those  residents  who  were  born  in  the  United  States,  a 
sizeable  proportion  have  foreign  born  parents.    About  37%  of  the 
residents  of  Northumberland  and  Stark  were  born  of  foreign  parents,  while 
25%  of  the  i:esidents  of  Stratford  were  born  of  foreign  par*ents.    The  ^ 
country  of  origin  of  the  parents  of  these  people  is  presented  in  Table 

readily  be  se^,  the  great  bulk  of  ^these  people  come  from 
Canada.    At  least  78%  of  the  foreign  born  parents  in  Northumberland  and 
Start  are  from  Canada,  and  at  least. 82%  of  the  foreign  born  parents 
in  SftKai^ford  ar^  from  Canada.    The  others,  at  least  in  Northumberland 
and  Stark,  appear  to  have  come  from  either-Ga^eat  Britain  or  Ireland.  - 
This  is  also^the  ca6e.  in  tlie  county  as  a  whole.    M0fffe--^:g/the  inhabitants 
of  Coos  CQunty  whose  parents  were  not  native        the  United  States,  came 
from  Canada,  Ireland,  or  England. 
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•        -     •        .  Table. 4  .        ^     '  • 

COUNTRY  OP  ORIGIN  OF  FOREIGN  BORN  PARENTS  OF  NATIVE  BORN RESIDENTS 
FOR  THE  .  TOWNS  OF  NOkTHUMBERLAND-STARK  AND  STRATFORD  IN  i970^. 


Country  of  Origin- 

Northumberland-Stark 

r   '         '  '  '' 

Stratford 

. '  *■ 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

NotV^ported^ 

78% 
7% 

*          1%  " 
V         14%  . 
(N=814) 

^  •  .  -  ^ 

82%  • : 

18%  . 
,  ,  ^{N=176)  * 

^  Most  of  the*  inhabitants  of • the  towns  of  Union  58  were,  born  in 


New  Hampshire.     In  Northumberland  and  Stark,  77%.  of  th§  inhabitani^S,. 
were  born  i:|i  New  Hampshire;  in  Stratford,  73 %/of.  the  inhabitants  were^  born 
in  New  Hampshire.    Most  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  born  somewhere 
in  the  northeastern  part  of the  United  States,  most  'likely  in  Maine  or  ^ 
Vepqiont;  21%  of  the  peopl^in  Northumberland  and'^stark  ajid  JL8%  of  the 
residents  of  Stratford  were  born  in  the  Northeast.    Only  8%  of  the  people 
in  Stratford  and  2%  of  the  people  in  Northumberland-Stark  were  born  i> 
outside  of  New  Hampshire  or  the  Northeast.  € 


^, There  are  thre)^  ^siz^able  religious-ethnic  groups  in  the  ' 
three  tdwns.    These  are  the  Scotch-^Irish  group,  who  are  dq^scendants  ^ 
of  the  original  settlers  and  immigrants  from  neighboring  statea  or  ^ 
Canada;  the- Irish  Catholics  (numerically  not  very  large),  who  cam^  vSlien 
railrpads  were\uilt  in  the  area;  and  the'French  Canadians,  also  CathQlic, 
who  came  to  the  area  around  the  turn  of  the  century  Lo  work  in  the  mills 
and  farms.  *        '  *  t  . 

>      ^      The  French  Canadians  are  the  only  sizeable  immigrant  gVoup 
to  enter  the  area  who  di^not  originally  speak  English.  ^  The  breakdown 
according  to  mother  tongue  and  nativity  for  the  towns  of  \Union  58  is 
presented  in  Table  5. 

*  As  can  be  seen,  most  of  the  native  born  have  ^ingligh  f or  *a  * 
mo ther'^tbhgue .    However  a  sizeable  minority,  about  20%,  of  the  native 
born  pf  NorthujtiberlaLnd  and  Stark  have  FrencH  for  their  piother-  tonguel 


All  of  the  foreign  born  in  Stratford  and  about  two- thirds  of^  the  foreign 
born  ii:i  Northunjibferland  ■^'and  Stark  have  French  as  their  native  tongue. 

-    *  Table  5  • 

'  i  •  . 

MOTH|R  TONGUE  BY  NATIVITY  AND  TOwR  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  1970 


» 

Mother  Tongue 

Northumberland-Stark 

Stratford 

Native  Bom 

Foreign  Bom 

Nativd  Born 

Foreign  Born 

English 
French 

All  Other  _  * 
Not  Reported : 

70% 
19% 

11% 
(N=5»2553) 

•  ^.26% 
*  66% 

.8%  / 
(N=207)  V 

96% 
4% 

(N=881)' 

100% 
(N=49) 

V 


While  there  is  a  sizeable  minority  in  the  .area  that  has  French 
as  a  native  tongue,  it  is  seldom  heard  in  public  places,  and  the 
schools  do  not  provide  a  bilingual  ec^ucation.    Rather,  French  seems  to  ^ 
b,e  a  language  o*f  the  home. 

*    '  Recent  ^'Signif  icant  Events . 

In  recent,  y^ars,  two  events  have  occuifred  that  are  of  significance 
to  the  entire  "cojranunity.    One  is  the  tfradual  expansion,  northward  of 
interstate  highwa^v  ajoutes  1-93  and  1-91.    Neither  one  will  pass  through 
Union  58/  but  they\§y  have  the  df feet  of  increasing' travel  to  and- from 
the^  immediate  area.    When  completed,  1-93  will  hin  north  from  Boston 
through  Franconia  Notch  to  Littleton,  New  Hampshire  (about  35  miles 
^outh  of  Groveton|  before  vgering.  westerly  toward  Vermont,  where  it- will 
lixiH  .with  I-51.v^*t-91  begins  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  and  will  run  - 
through  St.  Johnsbtiry,  Vermont  (about  36  miles  from  Grov^ton)  to 
Montreal.    As  of  the  summeif  of  1972,  1-93  ended  just  south  of  ^Franconia  ' 
Notch,  and  1-91  had  come  as  far  as  Fairlee,  Vermont.    Completion  of • 
1-93  through  Fririconia  Notch  is  problematic  because  of  its  potential 
negative  scei3*c  and  environmental  impact.    Its  completion  would  help 
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tTQ^vel 'to  northern  New  Hampshire  because  it  connects  just  north  of  the  Notch 
witth' fU^iftd  3,  the  main  road  north  through  Union  58\ 

[.     Another  event  of  significance  has  tfcen  "Stratford 's  designat;ion 


as  an  ciconcmically  depressed  area.    For  a  nunUSer  of  years  it  has  recoivqd 
Head  Start  funds  and  has  had  a  Head  Start  program  at  the  Stratford  Hollow  "'^ 
School..    This  program,  after  meeting  the  requirement  to  take  a  certain 
number  lof  children  from  economically  disadvantaged  hoipes,  has  taken 
other  cjhildren  as  well  and  has  substituted  as  a  kindergarten  for  the  ^ 
town.    'str,atford  has  alsi  received  some  Emergency  Employment  Act  fun 
Stratfc|)rd  School  used  these  funds  in  1971^1972  to  employ  a  janitor. 


Community  Services 


^     Groveton  is  the  only  populated  area  in  the  <three*  tiowhs  that 

has  a  resident  doctor  and  dentist.    Both  Grovetoi  and  Stratford  have 

town  nurses,  but, Stark  does.  not\""nReSiSint^''*of  all  three  tovms  use 

■    p  ■  %  ^  ■  >^ 

Weeks  Memorial,  Hospital  in  Lancastfer->/  Jl^sidenta  of  the  village  o£,  North 

Stratford  also  go  to  ColobroQ}|' to  tlie  ^G^per  Connecticut  Valley  Hospital 

which  opened  in  1972.    Because  the  doctors  in  these  hospitals  are  usually 

general  practitioners,   care  tends  to  be  limited  to  childbirth  and  the  less 

serious  illnesses.     Patients  who  are-  seiriously  ill  are  sent  to  Mary 

tiitchcock  Hospital  in  Hanover. 

•       .  There  are  no  post-secondary  schools  located  «ear  the  towns  of 

Union  58,     The  University  of  New  Hampshire  School  of  Continuing  Studies ^ 

however,  does  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  to,  residents  of 

the  area.'  The  location  of  the  cours(*,  is  often  determined  by  the  location 

of  the  teacher.    As"  a  result,'^  many  of  ^the  courses  ^re,  held  in  Berlin 

•  ^ 
and  Littletcm,  thdUgh  some  courses  have  been  held 'in  Groveton  and  Lancaster. 

Courses  meet  in  the  evenings,  usually  in  a  school  building.    Three  types 

of  ct>urses  are  offered.    One  type  of  course'  is  (Resigned  to'  interest'  the 

layman,  for  example,  "ILaw  for  the  Layman."    Another  type  of  course  is 

a  stanciard  undergriduate  course  like  "Introduction  to  Sociology."  The 

thi.r,d  type  of  courses  is  a  gracfuate  bourse  for  teachers. 
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:    ^     There  io^o  regular  passenger  transportation  bp  air,  rail,  or 
wa^r  between  tSW^towns  of  Union  58  and  the  outside  wcufld.    Buses  only 
8iap':«im'cir' Groveton,  which  is  on  the  route  from  Boston^  to 
Monteeda.,  /•TPreight  is  transported  on  the  Grand  Trunk  line^  on  the  Boston  > 
and  *Malne-Maine  Central  line.    The  Grand  Trunk's  tracks^^^ter  Stratford 
,  X*'  ^-*   "at  the  village  of  North  Stratford  and  pasis  "soiitlfi  c^long  the  Sonnecticut  ,  .'4 

^      '   ^    River  to  the  village  of  Groveton,  where  thejr  turn  eastward  through  Stark  ; 
to  Berlin.    Grand  Trunk  has  a  station  and  a  small  yard  in  North  Stratford. 
The  Boston  and  Maine-Maine  Central's  tracks  enter  Northumberland- frWS^       ,  . 
Lancaster  and  run  to  Groveton,  where  there  is.  a  small  freight  yard  forM 
•the  Groveton  Papers  Cc«npany,    In  addition  to  shipping  freight*  by  raiMli«  if  ♦ 

.     >  Groveton  Papers  Company  has  a  larg^  flee6f/>f  tractor-^trailerS.   The  Boston  *\^UitJ 
and  Maine-Maine  Central  share  the  Grand  T^tink's  tracjcs  as  far  as. Nortii  ' ,,t^v* 
*         Stratford.    Maine  Central  also  hi|s' a  track^lthat  runs  north  to  Beech^r '0* JPaJls ,  .  .  V, 
Vermont,  where  a  furniture  mill  is  located.  »  " 


Power  is  supplied  jt^  Northumberland  and  Stratford  by  ^Public 
Service  Company  of  New  pam|>shire^  a  private  company  that  has  an  oil-fired 
generator  located  on  a  hill  just  outside  of  the  village  of  Groveton. 
/    The  generator  is  used  to  sjapply  power  at  peak  loads  and  does  not  run  * 

constantly.    Groveton  Papers  Company  also  receives  fuel  oil  from  Portland/ 
Maine,    TJae  schools  in  Union -58  also*  ireceive  their  fuel  from  an  oil 
distributor  located  in  Portland,  Maine.    Although  hone  fuel  is  supplied 
by  major  oil  company  distributors  in  Groveton  and  Stratford,  a  number 
of  homes  in  the  three  towns  use  wood  for  heating.    Generally, ^a  person 
either  cuts  his  own  wood  or  buys  scrap  lumber, from  saw  mills* and  wood 
products  manufacturers.      "  '  ^ 

Both  Stratford  and  Northumberland  support  several  religious 
,  denominations..    The  two  largest  denominations  in  Northumberland  are 
Methodist  and  Catholic,  both  of  which  have  resident  clergy  and  large 
physical  plants.    The  Methodist  Carter  Hall  is  nised  by  various  town 
grou|>.^  for  meetings  and  suppers,  and  it  also  rents  classrooms  to  the* 
Northumberland  School  District.    The  Catholic  St.  Francis  Hall  is  also 
used  by  local  groups,  although  not  as  many  groups  use  It  as  use 
Carter  Hall.    Like  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Catholic  Church  rents 
space  to  Northumberland  School  District  for  classroom  use.  '  Although 

S38  ,     '  ■ 

  :^  <         '  ■ 


.  '     /^^S^^P  ^  Episcopal  Church  in  Groveton,  it  has  no  resident 

^  "^^^^J^^^  Episcopal  priest  in  Lancaster.    The  Methodists  ' 

' 'j     '  '  ^^•i^^It^^^^  ^  resident  minister , ^ eitj^r . ^ , JThey  are  served 

,  :^'*6l?r^f[^^odldft^;^^  ^Both  iCatliilia^ifd  Baptist 

Churches  in  Stratford,  however,  have  ^resident  ciergy.fVThe  minister  of 
the  Baptist  Church  iS'  a  woman.    Priests  in  both  Stratford  and  Groveton 
are  of  French  ancestryj  and  the  Sisters  who  used  to  teach  atc-the  Groveton 
Church  were  from  a  French  Canadian  order. 

Although  Stark  has  the  Methodist  Union  Church,  it  has  no'  *•  K>  ' 
,       clergy   and  is  served  by  a  minister  from  Groveton.    Catholics  in  StarkMf't* 

used  to  be  served  by.  a  "mission"  'located  in  Percy,  but  this  was  *aband6n^'s|:M^ 
^      in  1969  and  torn  down  in  1971.    Now  Catholics  in  Stark  go  to  Groveton  *i^'Vfji^flS^ 
for  religiou^  services.  ■        >.  .  •  '  » ^"W^l 

There,  are  also  a  number  of  ^a;i:5^r  Protestant  groups  in  -the  '      V^^^it  ^ 
area,  but  there  are  no  Protestant  chur^hebjln  .eithet  Northumberland/  .if'^f^^f 
Stratford,  or  Stark.    ResidW    of  UniciS^S8.» attend  Protestant  churches    ^^^/^  ^^1^^^ 
which  are  located  outside  ^ttfe  three  towns.  ^  -i  P^ 

All  of  the  churches -have -men's,  women's,  and  children's  groups*  r»  .  *v?/?W,v5 
affiliated  with  them.    In  Addition,,  th^  Grange,  v/hich  is  v^y  active 
in  Stark,  is  found^n,  all  three  towns,    fhe  Moose  Club,  the  Neeburban 


Club  (a  women's  cl\^iv  :ancj  the  Snow  Machine  Club  are  all  very  active      ,  >  !    »  - ^kh^tjt 
in  Groveton.    The  Groveton  Fisji  and  dame  Club  i^  also  quite  laji^ge  anc» 
attracts  members  from  all  the  neighbpring  towns.    Both  Groveton  and 
Stratford  have  active  veterans'  organizations.  •        f  -  * 

New  England  Telephone  Company  provides  plione  service  to  all 
three  towns  of  Unipn  58.    Stratford  and  Groveton  have  post  offices;  the 
Groveton  post  office  services  Stark,  though  Percy  has  a  small  post  office.^ 

There  are  no  local  radio  or  TV  stations  in  the  towns  of  Union  58. 
The  nearest  radio  station' is  in  Berlin,  and  reception  in  the  towns  is 
not  very  good.    Radio  is  not  an  effective  vehicle  for  communication.  . 
The  village  of  Groveton  is  on  a  cable  TV  system  that  brings  in  seven 
different  stations,  including  several  from  Canada  (including  a  French- 
Language  station);  two  from  Portland,  Maine    one  from  Bttrlington, 
Vermont?  and  an  educational  station  from  New  Hampshire. 

Although  no  newspapers  are  printed  in  any  o^Vthe  towns  in 
Union  58,  1:he  Caledonia  Repord  is  published  daily  in  Sfu  Johnsbury^ 
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towns •    These  include 
e  Colebrdok  News  and 


Veraj^nt?^  It  covers  national  nqws  as  well  as  local  events,  Beciause 
the  towns  of,  Northumberland,  Stark,,  and  Stratford  muSt  compete  with 
the  other  towns  in  the  area,  they  do  not  receive  extensive  coverage 
in  the  paper. 

A  number  of  weekly  papers  also  seirve  the 
the  Coos  County  Democrat,  published  in  Lancaster; 
Sentinel,  published  In  Colebrookf  and  the  Groveton  News,  published  in 
Berlin.    The  Coos  County  Democrat  is  the  most  widely  read  newspaper, 
and  it  provides  the  most  thorough  coverage  of  the  three  towns.  The 
News  and  Sentinel  is  widely  read  in  the  village  of  North  Stratford. 

New  Hampshire's  only  state  paper,  the  Manchester  Union  Leader, 
is  widely  read  by  inhabitants  of  the  area.    The  .state,  edition  provides 
coverage  of  national,  state,'^and  occasionally  local  news. 

The  Boston  Globe  and  Boston  Herald  Traveler  are  also  sold  ^ 
in  the  towns  of  Union  58.    In  the  summer,  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
the  New  York  Times  and  New  York  Daily  News  in  Styles  Drug  Store  in 
Groveton.    With    the  exception  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Boston  Globe, 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  other  newspapers  run  f reW%3nservative  to  , 
consistently  reactionary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Leader. 

Although  all  of  the  towns  of  Union  58  have  town  libraries, 
tiiose  in  Stark  and  Stratford  are  very  small  and  are  only  open ^several 
hours  a  week.    Groveton  has  a' new,  mudh  larger  libreiry  which  is  used 
frequently' during  the  20  hours  a  week  it  is  open.  ^ 

Most  of  the  recreational  activities  in  the ^ towns  of  Union  58 
take  place  out-of-doors.    The  heavy  annual  snowfall  and  miles  of  paper 
company  land  with  logging  roads  make  the  area  ideal  fog  snow  machine 
trips,  and  long  trips,  even  extending  into  Canada,  are  not  uncommon  for 
members  of  Groveton 's  snow  machine  club.    Snow  machine  races  are  held 
in  Lancaster  .one  weekend  during  the  winter,  too.    Skiing  is  not  very 
popular  with  residents  of  the  three* towns,  even  though  there  is  a  small 
I  slope  and  ski  club  in  Lancaster  and  many  of  the  popular  ^ski  areas  are 
within  an  hour's  drive  of  Groveton.    Additional  winter  activities  include 
hunting  and  ice  fishing. 

In  the  summer,  fishing  and  canoeing  are  popular  activities. 
Many  people,  especially  from  Groveton,  livq  near  Maidstone  Lake  or  near 
the  other  more  remote  lakes  and  ponds  of  the  area  and  commute  to* work. 
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Groups  of  people  from  Groveton  often  travel  to  Canada  to  fish.  Sailboat 
races  are  also  held  once  a  week  on  Maidstone  Lake. 

There  are  several  summer  recreation  programs  in  the  area. 
Groveton  has  an  active  recreation  program  for  youngste«:5  which  includes 
swimming  at  the  town  pool  and  age-graded  baseball  teams      Local  businesses 
^in  Groveton  sponsor  men's  softball  teams  which  play  in  an  area  league. 
Stratford  has  a  summer  recreation  program  funded  by  Title  I ,  and  Stark 
supports  a  Little  League  team.    A  number  of  local  people  also  compete 
in  the  stock  car  races  which  are  held  at  Groveton-  speedway  every  week 
during  the  summer.    The  end  of  the  summer  brings  the  Lancaster  Fair, 
the  county  fiAir  for  Coos  and  Ess^  counties ,  .which  is  well  attended  by 
local  people.    Many  farmers  enter -produce  and  animals  in  tzhe  various 
contests,  and  the  Grange  and  4-H  clubs  participate  as  well. 

Fall  bri(igs\unting  season.    Smdll  game  (including  various 
species  of  hare,  part«:idge,  woodcock ,  and  waterfowl),  and  big  game  (including 
deer  and  bear)  are  both  avidly  hunted.     The  Groveton  Fish  and  Game  Club 
awards  trophifes  for  the  largest  and  smallest  deer  shot  during  the  season. 

Although  there  are  no  movie  theaters  or  bowling  alleys  in  any 
of  the  towns  of  Union  58^  there  is  a  bpwling  alley  in  Lancaster  which  a 
number  of  people;  from  Northumberland  use.    Bingo,  held  at  the  Legion 
Hall  and  St.  Francis  Hall  in  Groveton,  is  another  form  of  recrea,tion  in 
which  large  numbers  of  people  participate. 

All  of  the  houses  in  Union  58  are  privately  owned  except  one, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Northumberland  .Scho61  District  and  rented  to  the 
hijjh  school  principal  or  to  the  superintendent.    At  one  jbime,  about  45 
houses  in  Groveton  were  owned  by  Gri^ton  Papers  Company Vlput  most  of 
them  were  sold  about  20  years  ago;  >the  last  company  house  was  sold 
this  year.    There  are  a  substantial  number  of  multiple  family  dwellings 
in  (Stove ton  and  North  Stratford.     Except  in  Stratford,  the  total  n\imber 
of  housing  units  has  decreased  in  the  towns  of  Union  58  since  1960" 
(Table  £) .     Stratford's  increase. in  the  number  of  housing  units  is  due 
to  a  small  housing  development  in  North  Stratford  and  an  increase  in 
theynumber  of  trailers.  *• 
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Table  6  .  .  • 

HOUSING  UNITS  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND ,  ' STARK  AND  STRATFORD  IN  196Q  AND  1970f. 


■  ■A  i — — ,  ' 

Number 

,  

of  Housinq  Units 

Dif^erenpe 

Town 

1960 

1970 

NorthumberlcUid 

Stark 

-Stratford 

897 
188  , 
326 

«  866 
103 
390 

■  -31 
-85' 
+64 

Source:     Bowring  &  Taylor,  1972,  p-  47.  ' 

Much  of  the  Ijiousing  is  not  in  very  good  condition  (Table  7). 
In  1960,  between  29%  and  36%  of  the^'housing  units  in  the  three  towns  wer6 
deteriorated  or  dilapidated r^dr.thumberl^^      had  the  worst  housing,  but 
Stark  and  Stratford  w*ere  oniy 'sl^'ghtly  better  off-     In  1970,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the    housipg  in  Noirthunierland  ^and  Strark  lacked  plumbing       '  .  - 
or  toilet  facilities,  whileJ^^jO^^^of  the  houses  in' Stratford  lagked  one 
or  more  of  these  f acilitie^"*-^  In^  addition,  many  of  tbe  stifuctUres  are  ' 
quite  old  in  Union  58.     TW4f fac€ '^ili'^'^^  peoj^^e  in  Northumberland 

and  35%  of  the  people  in  St?:^tford  have.^ived  in  the  same  housing  unit  since 
1959  or  earlie^r  supports  this  contention-  'The  housing  problem  in  Union 
58  is  being  helped  by  ^ri -County  Homes,  a  federally  funded, program 
designed  to  build  low  inpome  housing  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and  to 
teach  construction  skills  to  local  people. 

Table  7  ' 

• .  ■  ,  ■  \ 

PROPORTION  OF  HOUSING  » IN  NORTHUMBERLAND,  STARK  AND  STRATFORD 
IN  DETERIORATING  OR  DILAPIDATED  CONDITION'  IN  1960 

OR  LACKING  IN  SOME  FACILITIES^  IN  1970  \. 


Percentage  of  Deteriorated 

Percentage  of  Houses 

Town 

'   or  Dilapidated 'Houses 

Lacking  Some  Facili-^ 

in  1960  . 

ties  in  1970 

Northumberland 

36% 

5%          .  ' 

Stark 

32% 

10% 

Stratford 

29% 

30% 

^Toilets,  plumbing,  oy  kitchen  facilities 
Source:     Bowring  &  Taylor,  1972. 
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•  •      The  only  bank  in  the  towns  of  Union  58,  called  the  People's 
National  Bank  of  Groveton,  ii.  the  bank  used  by  most  people  who  live  in 
VNor,thun*erlapd  and  StarK-.  .,^s;  iatirest,  rat^W  generally  Ic^e,:  '.than  th5se 
\^|  the  two  baijH?  in  Lancaster,    ^Peofpie  in  North  Str4tfJ,-4|ffi5«wte'^ 
b^nks  in  Colchester*'        •*    •  -  •         .     .  .     '  Tv-'    ,     ;  • 


.  ■'   '  Economic  SituajeiorTx^ , 

^1  ,        '  .  •■       •   ■  * 

In  1970,  of  the  1,097  people  16  years  rfnd  older  in  the  labdi: 
force  in  Northumberland  and  stark,  61%  were  men  atd  39%  were. women. 
Of  the  358  people  in  the  labor  force  in  Stratford,  77%  were  men.  The 
lower  percentage  of  women  in  the  labor  force  in  Stratford  may  be 
due  to-tfie  lack  of  employment  opportunity  there.  '  The  paper  mill  in  -,  - 
Groveton,.  on  the  other  hand,  provides  work  for  the  women  who  live  in 
.Northumberland  and  Stark.  ,  <"'^,' 

The  majority  of  people  iilh  the  three  towns  have  not  completed  . 
high  schpol,^  (Table  8)  .     In  No^thiUerlaifd,  63%  of  .the  men  and  59%  of  the 
women  25  years  and  older' have' .n'o#^com^.let-ed  high  school,  in.  Stratford    .  . 
60%  of  the  men  and  60%  of  the  W9raen-.have'  lot  done  so.     Further ,  'most  of 
the  men  have  at  best  an  elementary' School  education;  43%" of  the  men  in 
Northumberland  and  Stark        :-4'^.%;  pf  the  men  in  Stratford  have  eight  or 
fewer  years  of '  schooling.     The  women  are  slightly  better  educated  than 
the  men;  40%  of  the  women  i6  JSorthum^ki^land  and  Stark  and  32%"  of  the  women 
in  Stratford  have  eight  or  fewer  years  of  school.     A  sizeable  minority-- 
about  one-third-of  the  people  over  age  25  have  completed  high  school 
in  each  of  the  towns,  while  only  a  very  small^  percentage,  10%  or  less,  have 
had  any  college  training. 

'  '  ■  Table  8 

YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  25  YEARS  OR  OLDER 

IN  NORTHUMBERLAND-STARK  AND  STRATFORD  IN  1970"  '  ' 
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Years  of  School 

Nor thumber 1 a nd~ S tar k 

Stratford 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

0-8 

9-:ll 

12 

13  or  More 

43% 
20% 
,  30% 
6% 
(N=742) 

28% 
31% 
33% 
8% 
(N=871) 

40% 
20% 
32% 
8% 
(N=256) 

32% 

28% 

32% 
'  10% 
(N=235) 

/    .    "Given  the  low  levels  of  education,  it  is  not  surprising  to  •i^nji 
in  Table. 9  that  virtually  all  of"  the  men  in  Stratford  (97%)^and  most  o£ 
those  in  Northumberland-Stark  .(abou-t  90%)  are  employed  in  blue 'collar 
jobs.     Almost  two- thirds  of  the  women  f^om  Northumberland  and  Stark  and 
half  fromv- Stratford  also  work  in  blue  collar  jobs.    Of  the  small  percentage 
of' people  holding  white  collar  jobs,  only  six  pepple  inVall  three  tcjiwns 
are  employed  as  professionals,  auch  as  doctors  oir  engineers,  and  these 
people  are  all  from'' Northumberland  and  istark.  ' 


f  Table  9 

PERCENTAGE  OP  EMPLOYEES  HAVING  WHITE  COLLAR  OR  BLUE  COLLAR  JOBS 
IN  NORTHUMBERLAND-STARK  AND  STRATFORD  IN  1970 


Job  .Level  . 

1  Northumberland-^tark 

Stratford 

Men  y 

Women 

Men 

Women 

\ 

White  Collar^ 
Blue  Collar^  - 

11% 
.  89% 
(N=666) 

32% 

■  68%'^^^  ^, 
'(N=4d2)     •  * 

3% 

;    >  97% 
(N=268) 

50% 
50% 
(N:=73) 

 •  5^ 

Includes  the  following  census  categories:    professional,  technical,  medical 
and  other 'health  workers,  teachers,  managers,  and  adminis«trators.,  salaried 
workers,  self-employed,  sales  workers,  clerical  workers,  se^etaries, 

^Includes  such  categories  as  craftsmen,  foremen,  mechanics operatives , 
service  workers,  laborers , 'freight  and  stock  handlers ,  farm, laborers ,  etc.. 


*   In  1572  Northumberland  had  the  itiost  diversified  and  prosperous  ' 
employment  picture*  d:^^-€he  three  cbmminiities.     Grove^pn  P^apers  Company,  one 
of  the  majai^  employers  in  the  entire  county,  emplof^S  about  1,000  people, 
. sind  was  reputed  to  produceAabout  600  tons  of  paper  a  day*     m  addition 
to  having  'tite  paper  mill,  Groveton  had  a  Rexall  Drug  store\  ^  bank,  two 
restaurants,  a  hotel,  a  modern  grocery  store,  a  large  hardware,  lumber 
and  sporting  goods  store,  a  furniture  store,  an  insurance  agency,  five  * 
service  stations,  and  a  small  birch  mill.    All  of  the  enterprises 
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in  Groveton  were  essentially  family  businesses^  thoug[h  several-- the 

ft 

hardware  storfe,  the  drug  store,  and  the  paper  mill — were  affiliated  wit 
national  chains  or  corporations A  new  shoppinig  center/ backed  by  some 
lopil  contractors,  .had  just  been  built  in  tjie  village  of  Northumberland. 
It  included  a  large  grocery  store,  a  state  liquor  store,  a  discount /drug 
stprfe,  and  a  large  discount  store.     All  (with  the  exception  of  the/liquor 
store)  vfere  affiliated  with  national  chains,    before  the  shopping/ center 
opened,  people  did  90%  of  their*  shopping  outside  the  towns  of  Uryion  58; 
'after  it  opened,  people  did  most  of  their  shopping  there, 

In    contjr4st  to  Northumberland,  Stark  had  no  commerolal  establish- 
ments except  a  small  "country  store"  and  a  commerciai  campground. 

'  /       ^  - 

St^^atf ord  ^had  three  small  family  grocery  stores,-  two  service  stations, 

and   a   sawmill  located  in  North  Stratford  which  produced  myre  than  5,000 

board  feet  ofc  lumber  per  day.  ^ 

"  .  Unemployment  is  not  a  problem  in  Noar^thumberlahd  and  Stark, 

especially  for  men.     In ♦  1970,  there  wei:e  no  men  in  the  16-64  age  group 

who  were  not  handicapped  or  disabled **w^o  were  unemployed.     About  half 

of  .the  women  in  the  i&ihe::category  from  these  tpwns  were  hot  employed 

in.1970';  liut  this  maV  be  due  ^s  much  to  preference  a&  to  the  inability 

to  find  wark.    The  picture  in  Stratfoj:d  in  1970  was  not  as  bright, 

however;  20%  of  the  linen  thare  were  unemployed. 

The  thrbe  towns  of  Union  58  diff'er  substantially  in  the 

economic  well  bein'd^fof  their  inhabitants.    As  showii  in  Table^^lOi^  fewer 

families  jirh  Northuinberlarxd  and  stark  have  incomes  less  than  $5,000  per  ^ 

year  than  do  thosej  in  iSl£ra£ford;  compared  to  Stratford,  13%  more  families 

have  incomes  of  $110,000  or  more  per  year  in  Northumberland  ^d  Stark. 

It  is  pi/obable  that,  Northumberland  would  look  even  more  prosperous 

compared  to  Stark  and  Stratford -i-f  it  were  possible  to  separate  data 

onj^^  Stark's  residents  from  those  on  Northumberland' s  residents. 

Of  course,  the  data  do  not  indicate  gr^at  wealth  in  an^  of  the 

towns.     Most  of  the  families  in  Union  58  have  incomes  of  less  than  $10,p00i 

and  only  about  7%  of  the  families  in  any  of  the  towns  have  incomes  of  more 

than  $15,000.  •  '  , 
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Tab^o  10 

,  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  NORTHUMBERLAND,  STARK,  AND. 
,    STRATFORD  IN  1970  ^ 

*Incomo 

Northmnberland-Stark^. 

'Stratford 

I^ess  than  $5,000  ^ 
$5,000  to  $9,999 
$10,000  or  More 

19* 

^   ^  41% 
40% 

'  (N=666) 

Ik 

/29% 

27% 
(N^244) 

4> 


The  differences  betweSon  the  towns  become  more  appfrpnt  whensil;*^ 
data  on  welfare  arepresentdd.'.    Only  f7*' of  the  families  in  Northumberland 
and  Stark  have  inecroes  below  JthQ  p&ve:?ty  level,  while  the  corresponding  • 
figure  is  21%  in  Stratford,    The  amoUnt  of  welfare  per  papita  for  the  three 
towns  in  1970  shows  the  same  relat^ionship,     Thjf  per  capita  direct  aid 
for  Northumberland  is  $20.48  and  for  Stark  it  is  $16,31,  while' for 
Stratfor^i  it  is  $50.36.     In  fact,  Stratford  led  the  county  in  per  capita 
welfare  expended  in  1^70.  ^  . 

Some  interesting  differences  in  the  way  in  which  welfare  is  allocated 
in  the  three  towns  are  shown  in  T^ble  11,     In  Stratford,  87%^ of  the  direct 
relief  is  aid  to  families  with'  depetvient  children  (ADC),  4%  i\s  for  old 
age  aSsistanpe  (OAA)     8%  is  fof-  aid  to  the  partially  and  totally  .disabled 
(APTD)  or  aid' to  the  neeqiy  biinc^  (ANB)  ,  and  1%  is  for  direct  relief^  (DR) 
administered- by  the' county^.     The  siz^eable  percentage  devoted  to  ADC 
indicates  that'  fanjiily  maintenance  is  th£  greatest  problem  ^n  Stratford. 


Table  11 


^  PROPORTIONATE  WELFARE  EXPENDITbRE  BY  CATEGORY  FOR 
.\         NORTHUMB'ERLAND/  STARK  AND  STRATFORD  IN  1970 


9 

Welfare  Category 

No  r thumbe  r 1 and 

Stark 

Stratford 

QAA 
.  APTD,  ANB 
ADC 
DR 

36% 
13% 

'        43%  • 

3% 

.   rr^  

12% 

18%  * 

46% 

24%  ' 

'  4 

,  4% 

87% 

1%. 
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The  largest  single  category  in^  Nojtrthumberland  and  Stftrk  is 
also  ADC.    However,  the  percentage  of  the  total  expended  in  this  category 
is  only  about  half  that  expended  in  Stratford--43%  in  Northumberland  and 
46%  in  Stark.     In  Northumberland,  the  next  largest  category  of  aid  is 
for  the  aged  (OAA) ,  and  this  accounts  for  36%  of  the  total.  Northumberland 
appears  to  have  a  sizeable  proportion  bf  older  people  with  inadequate. incomes 
this  group  becomes  quite  vocal  when  there  is  talk  of  raising  taxes. 
In  Stark,  the"  next  largest  c^ategory  is  direjct  relief,  which  is  a  catcVall 
eategory  of  county  relief  that  includes  some,  family  aid,  aid  to  soldier/s 
families,  room  and  board  for  adults  and  children,  etc-  --^  J 

These  data    indicate   that  all  three  towns  have  economically 
impoverished  people  living  in  them,  though  Northumberland  and^ Stark 
do  not  have  as  many  as  Stratford.     Northumberland  and  StarJ*  have  more 
poor  elderly  people,  while  Stratford  has  more^oor .  families  with  childi;en. 
Even  though  poor  people  do  exist  in' the  towns,  they  seem  to  be  evenly 
distributed  between  the  various  ethnic  grOups.  ' 

'  Three  factors  influence  the  economic  life  of  the  communities. 
One  factor  is  federal"  and  state  environmental  protection  standards 
which  are  likely  to  effect  expansion  of  the  Gfoveton  Papers  Company 
because  paper  technology  is  quite  dirty  at  the  present.     The  Groveton 

0  ■ 

tnill  is  one  of  the  largest  polluters  in  the  Upper  Connecticut  valley. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  install  water  pollution  equipment  on  the  paper 
machines  in  the  , mill  but,  according  to  the  president  of  the  mill/ until 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  current  pollution  control 
devices,  the  mill  will  riot  be  able  to.  expand  its  output  and  also  meet  • 
pollution  control  standards  at  the  same  time.     The  pollution  standards 
may  also  reduce  the  number  of  industries  that  could  locate  in  the  abandoned  ' 
mills  in  Stratford.  .  -  a 

A  second  factor  is  that  both  the'-Mai^e  Central  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroads  are  experiencing  financial  problems.     Abandonment  of 
the  line  into  Groveton  and  Stratforfl  would  cause  a  ma j or "problem  for,  . 
Groveton  Papers  Company  because  it  relies  heavily  on  the  railroads  for 
transportation  of  ojfl,  chemicals,  and  ^unfinished  paper.     Los^  of  rail 
access  would  also  seriously  hamper  any  rejuvenation  of ^ Stratford,  , 
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A  third  factor  is  corporate  expansion  pplicy.     It  seems  liRely 
that  the  demand  fot  paper  and  wood  products  will  increase  in  the  future. 
Coos  County  , has  ample  supplies  of  hard  and  softwood,  especially  for  paper 
production  and  wood  products  production  (plywood  and  veneer,  etc.)  to 
meet  this  demand.     In  factr  the  current  harvest  of  wood  of  all  types  is 
only  about' half  of  the  annual  growth  in  the  county.     However,  pollution 
standards,  the  uncertainty  about  the  future  oF  rail  transporation  inVhe 
area,  and  the  larger  capital  outlays  required  (especially  in  the  paper 
industry,  where  a  single  paper  machine  costs  millions' of  dollars)  may 
discourage  expansion  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  any  expansion  or  introduction  of; new  industry  into 
the  area  will  have  to  rely  on  local  labor.    The  fact  that  the  labor  is 
largely  unskilled  and  uneducated  limits  the  types  of  industries  in  the 
area.    The  local  employee,  however,  will  work  fo^r  sjij&ileir  .wages  than  hi^ 
counterpart  in  southern  New  Hampshire  or  New  England-,  which  may  attract 
more  industries^ like  the  small  shoe  stitching  plants  in  Lancaster  and 
Colebrook. 

None  of  the  communities  have  any  groups  actively  seeking 
industrS'  foi:  the  area.     Groveton  had  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  it  went 
out  of  existence  in  1970.    The  key  individual  who  influences  the 
development  of  the  area  is  the  president  oif  the  local  mill  in  Groveton. 
Whether  tlte  existing  plant  expands  or  whether  components  of  the  loc^l 
operation  are  moved  to  other  mills  is  largely  up  to  him  and  other 
corporate- *decis ion  makers.  *  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  president  of  the  mill,  Groveton  has  a  small 
group  of  individuals  who  backed  the  shopping  center  in  Northumberland. 
They  are  also  planning  a  sizeable  and  attractive  trailer  park  near  the 
shopping  center.     This  may  stimulate  a  need  for  the  development  of  more 
^commercial  services.  '  '  . 

The  long  range  economic  outlook  for  the  area  is  not  encouraging. 
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Population  will  probably  continue  to  .declfease.*  The  small  family 
business,  unless  affiliated  with  a  national  chain,  will  either  die  out  ' 
or  just  eke  along,  which  has  happened  •to  some  of  the  stores  JL<r  the  area 
since  the  large  discount  store  came  to  Northumberland,     Industrial  ♦ 
development  will  probably  involve  an  existing  facility  or  resource  rather 
than  a  new  industry,  and  it  is    likely  to  be  small  in  size  because  of  the 
small  number  of  people  in  the  area.     People  in  Stark  and  Stratford  recognij 
that  times  h^ve  been  better  and  that  things  may  not  improve  greatly  in 
the  future.     However,  attachments  to  family  homes  and  farms,  and  to 
relatives  in  the  area  keep  many  frpm* leaving.     Although  people  are 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  youpg  people,  they  hope  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  mill  will  insure  a  job  and  a  place  in  the  community 
for  their  children,  even  though  it  may  mean  that  a  neighbor's  children 
will  have  to  leave  the  community  and  work  elsewhere. 

Political  Structure 

Stark  and  Stratford  are  each  governed  by  three  selectmen  who 
are  elected  on  non-partisan  ballots,     Northumberland  has  a .town  manager- 
selectman  form  of  government  with  partisan  elections..    In  addition,  the 
village  of.  Groveton  is  taxed  as  a  precinct  of  the  town  of  Northumberland 
so  there  is  a  precinct  commission  which  oversees  precinct  expendjltur^s  • 

The  town  budgets  and  appropriations  are  approved"  at  town  meeting 
which  occurs  in  the  spring  of  each  year.    Various  town  officers  are  also 
»nlected  then  and  the  articles  on  the  town  warrant  are  voted  upon.  The 
turnout  of  voters  at  the  town  meet^-ngs  is  heavy  and  the  meetings  can  be 
long  and  sometimes  boisterous.     Each  town  has  a  moderator  who  is  supposed 
to -insure  that  the  meetings  are  orderly ,^ut  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  variation  in  the  skill* of  the  moderators  of  the  various  towns, 
Northumberland  has  a  very  skillful  and  powerful  moderator.     The  other  towns 
are  not  so  fortunate,  and  dispussion  often  w^nd^rs  from  the  topic  at  hand, 
several  motions  are  entertained  simultaneously,  and  confusion  reigns. 

Town  officers,  especially  selectmen,  tend  to  be  local  businessmen 
because. they  are  likely  to  have  the  time  to  spare  that  such  a  job  requires. 
•Except  for  the  position  of  town  manager  in  NdrthumbeiMand,  which  pays 
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$11,000  per  year,  payment  for  officers  is  minimal,  not  more  than 

$600  per  year.    The  absence  of  scandals  and  acrimony  at  election  time  """^ 

emphasizes  the  fact  that  political  office  holders  function  adequately^  and 

competently  in  their  jobs. 

The  ta:ft  rates  for  the  towns  vary  greatly,  as  might  be  expected 

given  the  variety  of  commercial  propei^ty  in  the  towns •    In  1973,  the  tax 

rate  for  Northumberland  was  $5.30  per  hundred  dollars  of  a:ssessed  valuation 

for  property  outside  the  precinct  of  Grove ton  and  $5.60  per  hundred 

#  <f  ■ 

dollars  of  assessed  valuation  inside  the  precinct  of  Groveton.  This 

.. 

wad  tKe  total  local   tax   and  included  the  school  and  county  assessments 
as  well.    In  Groveton,  property  was  assessed  at  60%  of  its  true  value. 
The  rate  in  Stratford  was  $4.78  per  hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation. 
Property  in  Stratford  was  asse^ed  at  56%  of  its  value,     in  Stark,  the 
tax  rate  was  $7.50  per  hundred  dollars  of,  assessed  value  and  property 
was  assessed  at  35%  of  its  true  value. 

^  All  towns  have 'police  forces  and  fire  departments,  Northumberland 

has  the  largest  police  department^ and  provides  24  hour  protection, 
Stratford  and  Stark  have  only  one  policeman.    All  three  towns  have 
volunteer  fire  departments-     In  Stratford,  a  volunteer  , fire  department 
was  started  in  the  Hollow  in  1972-  ^  > 

All  three  towns  have  town  dumps,   'Northumberland  has  a  trash, 
pick  up  service,  but  Stratford  and  Stark  do  not-  is  expected  that 

environmental  legislation  will  make  the  towns  abandon  burning  and  adopt 
a  sanitary  landfill  system-     The  town  of  Northumberland  has  sewage  treatment 
facilities-     Since  neither  Stark  nor  Stratford  has  treatment  facilities, 
most  of  their  sewage  is  dumped  into  local  brooks  and  rivers.     The  villages 
of  North  Stratford,  Groveton,  and  Northumberland  have  public  water  supplies 
whose  sources^are  mountain  reservoirs-     Homes  outside  these  villages 
and  all  homes  in  Stark  obtain  water  from  springs  or  wells - 

Each  town  contributes  p|&rt  of  its  tax  money  to  the  county  for 
county  services-    In  1972,   Northumberland  contributed  about  $55,000, 
Stark  contributed  about  $5,400  and . Stratford  contributed  about  $18,000. 
County  services  include  a  county  farm,  a  hospital,^  a  nursing Srtam^e ,  and 

.  ■   .  •      ■  '■  ^  . 
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a   jail   located  in  West  Stewarts town.    Thero  is  also  a  county  prosecutor  f 
and  a  county  superior  court  which  handles  felonies  and  civil  cases.    The  ' 
court  hdfo^  two  sessions,  one  in  Lancaster,  the  county  seat,  and*  the  \ 
other  in  Berlin,  the  largest  city  in  Coos  County.    Ti^e  welfare  funds 
(called  Direct  Relief)   which   are  administered  by  the  county  are  quite 
small  compared  to  the  federal  and  state  welfare  -funds. 

The  state  also  provicjes  several  services  for  the  towns,  including 
care  and  maintenance  of  state  roads,  police  protection,  <ind  job  placement 
and  employment  counseling.    The  employment  security  center  foar  Sfeajrk, 
Stratford  and  Northumberland  is  located  in  Groveton  and  is  staffed  by 
a  counselor  once  a  week.    The  state  ^Iso  contributes  sul^stantial  revenues 
to  the  local  governments.     Thc?s|^ funds  comprise  between  20%' and  50%  of 
the  total  town  budgets.    In  1972,  about  a  fifth  of  Stark's  town  budget  came 
from  state  funds,  about  a.  third  of  Northumberland's  town  budget  came  from 
state  funds,  and  close  to  hal^l  of  Stratford's  town'*' budget  came  from  state 


funds. 


Values 


People  in  Union  58  have  a  strong  sense  of  locale  and  place. 
They  like  living  in  the  North  Country,  even  though  its  winters  are  long 
and  hard.     They  praise  the  virtues  of  the  unhurried  pace  o£ -life  in  the. 
towns,  the  clean  air,  the  lack  of  congestion,  traffic  and  crime, 'and  the 
beauties  of  the  countryside.     People  enjoy  activities  which  take  place 
out-of-doors,  especially  hunting  and  fishing.     They  value  the  fact  that 
they  live  close  to  their  relatives  in  a  plabe  where  everybody  knows  everyone 
else.    Their  strong  sense  of  community  makes  them  hostile  to  outsiders. 


Another  value  is  sobriety  and  reserve  in  personal  conduct. 
Residents  feel  that  people  should  not  force  themselves  on  others  and 
should  conduct  themselves  with  digni^fcy^nd  reserve  in  public.     This  was 
not  always  the  case,  especially  during  the  heyday  of  logging.  Stories 
abound  of  the  drinking  and  fighting  that  characterized  both  the  log  drives 
in  the  spring,  and  the  times  when  wood  cutters  came  out  of  the  woods  after 
extended  periods  in  camp.    Attempts  at  reform  were  made  by  temperance 
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groups.    There  is  little  indication  that  they  had  any  great  success, 
but  such  behavior  occurs  less  now  than  in  the  past,  *  • 

Religion  and  patriotism  are  also  both  important  to  the  community. 
Veterans'  organizations  are  active  and  patriotic  holidays  are  remembered 
with  parades.     Church  serviices  are  well  attended  and  church  groups  are 
important  clubs  in  the  towns,  . 

Active  religious  and  political  community  organisations  and  a 

^  strohg  identification   with  the  community   create    rivalries.     Stratford  and 

Northumberland  schools  are  strong  athletic  rivals.    Northumberland  also,  has 

a  strong  rivalry  with  the  neighboring  town  of  Lancaster.  .  Part  of  this 

rivalry  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  a  number  of  milil  managers,  teachers, 

and  principals  live  in  Lancaster  rather  than  in  Northumberland,  which 

« 

some  people  see  as  a  snub  to  Northumberland  and  Groveton*  There  is  some 
truth  to  th±Er:feeling.  On  occasion,  people  in  Lancaster  have  been  heard 
disparaging  Groveton  afe  a  mill  town.   ^™ 

.  •  ■ 

Education  in  Union  58 

StatQ  FunclbiQns  and  Duties  a 

sAs  in  other  states,  educat|-on  in  New  Hampshire  is  a  state"  function, 
mandated  by  the  state  constitution,^  but  funded  and  administered  primarily 
at  the  local  level.     State  authority  resides  in  the  state  Board  of 
Education,  which  has  as  arts  chief  executive  officer  the  Commisioner  of 
Education.     Some  of  the  mare  important  duties  of  the  commissioner  are: 
1)   the  creation  of  supervisory  unions  consisting  of  one  or  more  school 
districts  and  the  dissolution  of  e'xisting  unions  when  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  to  do  so]^2)   the|  supervison  of  the  expenditure  of  . 
all  moneys  appropriated  to  the  schools  arid  the  inspection  of  th^j^^rious 
schools  in  the  state;  3)   €^he  establishioont  of  certification  requirements 
for  teachers,  supervisors ^  and  administrators  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  certification  of  those  who  meet  the  requirements  for  certification; 
4)  the  "administration  of  the  school  money  through  the  local  school 
boards;  5)  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relative  to  school  attendance  6)  the 
employment  of  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  teacher  consultants. 
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and/or  business  administrators  upon  their  nomination  by  the  local  boardl^ 
in  each  of  t:he  supervisory  unions;  7)  determination  of  the  state share  of 
the  salaries  of  other  state  supervisory  union  personnel;  and  8)  the  prepar- 
ation and  promulgation  of  "school , programs,  outlines  of  work,  and  courses  of 
study"  which  will  "best  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  state." 

At  the  supervisory  union  level,  state  influence  and  power. are 
felt  in  three  azreas.     These  are  1)  teacher  and  administrator  certification, 
2)  minimum  standards  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  3)  state 
financial  contributions  to  local  districts. 

Teacher  and  administrator  certification  enable  the- state  to  " 
determine  who  can  teach  or  administer  schools  in  the  state.     Currently,:  ^J' 
the  entire  teaqher  certification  proc^atore  is  being  radically,  altered^  ^r^Ii^. 
Originally,  certification  wa^  .d^pendefnt  oti  a  person  atter^^adn^  an' approved 
.college  and  matriculating  |rpm  an  approved  |esLching  or  administrative 
program.     Recertif ication  yas  contingent  upon  conl^inulng  education  arid  the 
accumulation  of  courses  and  degrees  beyond  a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  altering  the  certification  procedures,  and  requir6me{i<jl^> 
the  state  has  made  the  supervisory  unions  responsit)le  for  devisilig' their 
own  three  year  master  plans,  based  on  the  identification  of  local 
educational  needs.     Ti^e  master  plan  has  to  be  consistent  with  current 
New  Hampshire  certification  regulations  and  should  recognize  individual 
differences  between  edubati'dn  with  respect  to  needs,  strengths,  and 
competencies.     In  order  \to  recognize  differences  between  teacherfe/'tfie  master 
plan  should  offer  a  variety  of  activities  for  teachers  within  four  major^ 
areas.     These  areas  are:  \  1.)  knowledge  of  subject  area,  2)  basic  teaching 
skills,  3)  orientatior^o\the  structure  and  operation  of  local  skills, 
and  4)  exploratory  or  innovative  activities. 

The  local  master! plan  will  become  effective  for  a  three-year 
period  beginning  with  the  ^ca^emic  year  1975-1976.     The  master  plan  has  to 
be  approved  by  the  local  superintendent,  the  union  school  board,  and  the 
state  Department  of  Educatid|n.    Union  5a  has  its  own  staff  committee  which 
is  in  the  process  of  develop,ing  a  master  plan  for  the  union. 

The  state  Department  of  Education  has  created    minimum  standards 
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for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  insure  that  quality  education  is - 
offered  to  all  students 'in  New  Hampshire,     Generally,  individual  schools 
are  examined  by  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education  and 
various  outside  consultants  to  see  if  the  schools  meet  state  standards. 
On  the  basis  of  these  examinations,  schools  .are  a^iproved  or  not  approved  by 
the  state.     In  instances  where  minimum  standards  are  not  met,  plans  are 
created,  in  consultation  between  state  and  local  people,  for  correcting 
deficiencies  and  meeting  state  standards.     In  deciding  to  .grant  or 
withhold  approval  of  a  school  and  its  program  it  appears  as  though  the 
state  is  fairly  flexible  and  cognizant  of  the  financ^ial  disparities 
that  exist  between  local  school  districts.     As  a  result,  most  schools 
are  approved^  and  the  em^iasi^  is  on,  developing  concret;e^ plans  to  upgrade 
particular  schools.     Some  of  the  standards  for  elementary  and  secondary  ^ 
schools  are  listed  below,  ♦  '  ^ 

Minimum  -Standards  for  Elemen^^ry  Schools:      .  .  * 

"1-     Each  school  will  have  a  written  philosophy*  and  "last  13f  " 
objectives  which  will  be  on  file  with  the  Department  of 
Education - 

2-     All  supervisors,  administrators,  elementary  school  principals, 
and  teachers  shall  be  c^rtififed  by  the  JDirector  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification, 

3,     The  school  year  shall  consist  of  at  least  180  days;  a 
school  day,  exclusive  of  lunch  period,  shall  be  for 
kindergarten — 2-5  hours,  grade  one — ^^4.5  hours,  grades  two 
through  eight — 5-25  hours-  ,  . 


The  pupil/teacher  ratio  shall  be  for  grades.  one'^Hirough 
two — 25/1  or  less,  grades 'three  tl;irough  eight — 30/1  or 
less-  ,  -  < 

/ 

The  followa^ng  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  elementary  ^ 
school:    JVrt,  Health,  Language,  Arts,  Mathematics,  'Music,  ' 
Physical  Education,  Science,  Social^tu^ies -         '  . 

Special  education  services  shall  be  provide<?  to  children  who 
differ  significantly  from  average  in  intellectual,  emotional, 
-or  physical  characteristics - 
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1.     Schools  with  between  150  to  300  students  sha],l  have  a' 

principal  with  at  least  half  time  allowed  for  supervision 
and  administration.     Schools  with  more  than  300  students 
shall  have  a  full-time  principal  ^rid  full-time  secretary. 

8.  Elementary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  750  students  shali 
,       have  a  ful*l-time  nurse-teacher  and/dr  school  hiirse  and 

full-time  elementary  art  and-^music  teachers. 

9.  Each  elementary  school  should  provide  guidance  services  to 
meet, the  needs  of  all  the  children.     Schools  with  an 
enrollment  ofs  800  students  shall  have  a  full-l^me  elementary  , 
guidance  teacher  and  full-time  physical  education  teacher. 

N  < 

10.  New  or  beginning  teachers  shall  receive  an  orientation  to 
the  scho^i  syst^em,  anci  individual  ^nd  staff  development  shall 
be  provided *fbr  by  faculty  meetings,  workshops,  curriculum 
committees,  et^, 

^*       11.  Each  school  shall  provide  library  services  for  staff  and 

.pupils.     Schools  enrolling  between  150  to  300  pupils  shall 
provide  at  least  1000  square  feet  of  library  space;  schools 
^       enrolling  300  to  500  pupils  'Shall  provide  at  least  2000  . 
^  square  feet  of  space?  schools  enrolling  500  or  more  pupils 

shall  provide  40  square  feet  of  library  space  per  child 
.      ,    for  10  percent  of  the  enrollment. 

12.  ' A   certified'  librarian  will  maintain  and  supervise  the  school 

library  I  and  train  staff.     In  schools  wi^^i^SOO  students,  a 
full-timei  librarian  will*  be  maintained.^    Further,  the 
'  basic  coll^6tion  of  bqoksr  not  necessarily  hqused  in  the 

..^j^chool,  shall  be  6,000.     A  minimum  of  $5.00  tp  $10*00  . 
per  child  shall  be  budgeted  annually  for  library  resources. 

13.  \^regular  .classroom  shall  ^be  SOO  square  feet -or  30  square  feet 
/  per  child,  whichever  is  greater. 

14.  Each  elementary  school  shall  have  ^a  minimum  "of  five  acres 
of  land  plus  an  additional  acje  for  each  projected  100 
children  for  construction.  ^ 

15.  Where  a  junior  high  or  middle  school  exists,  home  economics 
and  industrial  arts  instruction  are  required  for^students  ' 

^    ,  in  grades  seven  and  eighth  (New  Hampshire  Depar-tment  of  Education, 

1972).  .  "     '  .  ^  - 

stark  Sdhpol,  Groveton  Elementary  School,  and  Stratford 
School's  elementary  program  were  all  "condi» tonally  approved",  as  of  the 
1972-197^  school  year.     Conditional  approval  means  a  school  has  not 
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met  all  the  provisions  contained  in  the  minimum  standards ,  but  the  local 
school  board  has  adopted  and  submitted  a  plan,  approved  by  the  commissioner 
of  education,  for  correcting  these  deficiencies.   The  s't>ecific  deficiencies 
as  of  September  of  1972  at  each  school  were  as  follows: 
Groveton  Elementary  School 

1.  No  Art  Teacher  » 

2.  No  Physical  Education  Teacher 

3 .  Inadequate  Library  Space  * 

Stark  School  >  — 

r.  No  Art  Teacher 

2.  No  Music  Teacher 

3.  No  Physical  Education  Teacher   ^i.         -       »      '  ' 

(  .  ^ 

■  4.  No  Librarian  #.  .  i 

Stratford  School  ? 

1.  Doubtful  that  Physical  Education  Teacher  requirement 
is  being  met.              ^  ^ 

2.  Inadequate  Library  Space                          ^  *  ^ 

3 •  Doubtful  that  Librarian  requirement  is  being  met. 

Minimum  Standards  for  *High  Schools: 

1.     School  year:    180  dayp,but  it  is  recommended  that  the  school 
calendar  be  185  days  to  provide  for  days  lost  due  to  bad 
'  ^  weather,  etc.     .  - 

.  2.     School  day:     At  least  5.5  hours  excluding  recess,  and  lunch 
periods.     It  is  recommended  that  the  ^school  day  be  at 
^  least  6.5  hou^^s.  t  *  • 

3.  Shortened  school  day:     A  shortened  school  day  is  a  school 

^  day  when  for  reasons  of  safety,  health,  or  studen;t''^lfare - 

the  school  operates  for  less  than -5.5  hours  but  not  less 
than  3.5  hours. 

4.  Examination  periods-   'If  mid-y^ar  •or  fihal  examinations  are 
held,  "the ^arrangements  shall  provide  that  all  of  the  pupils 
may  be  in  school  for  the  full  day." 

■  •  ■ 

Graduation  preparations:     Seniors  may  have  the  I^iSt  3 


days  of  school  to  prepare  for  graduation 
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Administrative'  and  Supervisory  load;     Each  school  must  * 
hav€^  a  principal/  and  each  principal  must'have  at  least 
half  the  school  day  for  administrative  and  supervis«)ry 
duties.     If  enrollment  exceeds  250,  a  full--time  pirincipal 
ij5  required.  /  * 

Teaching  load:    No  teacher  shall  have  more  than  five 
different  Class  preparations  or  mox^d  than  six  periods  of 
class    instruction  on  any"  day. 


S-taff  qualifications:     All  professional  staff  must  be  fully 
certified  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

■   -  ■'  -  ,  i  •  .  . 

Class  size:    No  more  than  35  stucjenta  in  a  class  except  for 
study  halls ^  band,  chorus>/physical  ecfea^ftion,  etc; 

*■  .  "  ' 

Records:  Records  of  students'  attendance;  scholarship,  and 
."otheir  appropriate  data"  shall  be  kept  in  a  secure  place. 

Reports  and  Forms t  All  state  forms  should  be  prepared 
and  submitted  in  accordance  with  gurrent  instructions, 

■  ■   ■  -.1 

Time  Standards:     All.  one-unit  courses  must  mee;t^  a  minimum  of 
25t)  minutes  a  week.     (There  are  exceptions-  to  this  in  the 
vocational  a^ea)  .  ' 


ourse  Load:  Minimum  couirsj^  load  is  four  units  per  year  and 
6  units  for  graduation.'     (There  are  some  qualifications 
to  this . ) 


am  of  General  .Education:     8  units  so  compared':  ■ 

English        ^  a  ^  4  units 

Social /Science  (including  U.*  S.  History)  •     2  unitfe^^^ 
Mathenfatics                                    ^  •  1  unit 

Science       '  <3  '  .  <>'      ■  ■.,         1  unit 

Mirl/mum  program ^of  Studies' for  approval  as  a*  "High  School:" 


flishv 
Fcfreign  "Language  , 

ial  Science  (inclurling  tj.s.  History) 
thema^ics  (a^getfra/  alementary  and^  | 
intertnediate,  geometry,  'trigoriometry 
Others  !  / 


Al^ti|firr|af ion  of  Cours 
a  coaiiis^  every  ^year. 
be  oMeiTed  in  any  giSvenlyear. 


4  units 
3  uni  t,s 
2  uni  ts 


4  units 


es:lh  Small  sqhoojl^  need  Wot  offer  i 
H|)wever/  1^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  musjt  " 
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17.^  Minimum 

High  School 


Program  of  studies  for  AppWal  as' W-^CCipproh^nslve 

ool : "  {  V  '  ; 


A.  College  Preparatory  course^  (outliped 
under  15)  '  • 

B.  General  Subjects 
English 
Matheift^itics 
Science 

Social  Science  . 
^    ^  cJ*Practical  Arts  (Home  Economics,  .( 

Indus trik  Arts,  Agriculture,  Busines 
Ed.,  etc.) 
D.  Fine  Arts 

18.  Other  Servrces 


units 

4  units 
2  units 
2  units 
2  units 


14  units 
3  units 


A.  An  adequat-G  library  and  qualified  librarian 

B.  Guidance  Counselor  (New-Hampshire  Department  of 
.Education,  1962).  ,  /  . 


^  ''^^    Both  Stratford  'School  and  Groveton  High  School  were  provisionally/  V* . 
approved- comprehensive  high  schools  in  19721,.     Their  shortcomings  w^re 
.in  the  areas  of  library  holdings  and  space  and  junior  high  vocational 
offerings  at  Groveton,  and  f ine  ^arts  offerings  at  Strat^rd. 

•Jhe  state  provided '  funds  to  lo<4l  school  districts  and  supervisory  * 
unions  under  a  number  of  programs.     These  are  1)  state  contribution  : 
to  the  superintendent's  salary,  2)  building^ aid"',  3)  foundation  aid, 
4)  incent¥^e  aid,  5^)^ost;er  cj;iilt3ren  aid,  6)  sweepstakes  aid,  and  7)  driWr's 
education  aid.     Eac!^^type  of  state  aid  is,  briefly  discussed  bei<^j.^ 

^     State  contribution  to         superintendent's  salary >  Bepause  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  employed  by  the  state,  the  state  contributes 
to  his  salary.     The  amount  cofitribu ted  varies  between  $2,500.  and  $7,500, 
depending  on  the  equaliz^  assessed  valuation  of  the  particular  supervisory 
The  3tatejn^3p^sc  Icontrib^      to  the  salaries  of  other  unic^n     '    '  ' 
tant  super i^ntehdent,  teacker  <:onsultant,  or  bu3inesb  • 

across  all  supervisory  unions,  not  exceeding 


unxQn. 


p^fsonnel- 

I  •  ,  ^ 

manager-- at  a  *unif orm  rate 


$51,000  per  jo 


56i 
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^  feulldlng.  aid.    School  districts  deceive  lb*uildi'hg  aid  for  school 

buildings  tha^  meet  fcxisting  st^te  regulatiq^is  regarding  ^the  construction 
of 'schools.    This  amounts       30%' of  the*^exist|ng  principal  on  air 
"indebtedness  for  a  particular  building!    District^  building  Authorized  / 
Regional  Biurollment  Area  (AREA)  schoJ)ls  or  forniiing  Cooperative^  Schoor  f 

*  .  U  .        •      ,  i 

Districts,  both  of  which  serve  to  combine  districts  fbr  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  number '<>f  small  schools, >  are  entitled  to*  receive  from  t^ie 
stajte  40%  of  the  principal  on  J.oans  "and  bonds  for  ponstructlon  and  an 
.  addi|ionaI  5%  for  each  pre-existing  distri6t  .an(|  elich  ^sending  district* 
.m  excess  of  one.    Under  these  arrangements  and  provisions,  state^ ' 
building  ^id  can  total  35%  of  thte  principal  for' construction. 

'\     Founc^afcion  aid.    This  is  ^Btate  moftey'^given  to  "needy"  school 

y    ^  •  ^   . ,  .     %.  .  . 

d;Letricts,  that  is,  districts  that,  lack  local  resources  to-  support  a 
school.     Its  purpose  is  to  help  equalize .educational  expenditures  across 
school  districts.    The  amount  a   district       supposed  to  receive 'is  the 

K  ■    -  -  c 

amount "of  money  required, for  the  costs  of  required  elementary  and  high 
school  education  over  and  above  the  amount  realized  by  a  tax.  of  $14  g^er 
thousand  of  equalized' valuation.     However,  because  this  program  is  not 
fully  fundec^,  the  ifionies  are  allocated  according  to  need  and  do  not  ^ 
reach  the  level  intended  by  law.     In  1970,  Stark,  received  foundation  aid 
whil6  Stratford  ahd  Northumberland  did  not,  even  though  all  three  towns 
were  eligible.  *  -  -  ^  ' 

Incentive  aid.     Incentive  aid  consists  of  funds  given  to  school 
dis4:rictS"'to  encourage  their  participation  in  AREA  agreements  or  in 
Cooperative  School  Districts*    Stark  ahd  Northumberland  have  an  AREA 
agreement:    'Stark  sends  its  7-12  grades  to  Grove ton  High  School. 

Sweepstakes  funds.    All  school  districts  in  New,  Hampshire 
receive  funds  derived  from  the  state  lottery .     These  are  distributed  on 
the  b^sis  of  alvferage  qiaily  attendance. 
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Foster  children  aid.    This  is  money  given  to  ipchool  districts 

— ~  ~ — '■   t  ■ 

in  which  f OS tej  children-  reside  to  defray  the  costs  of  their  education/ 

Driver's  education  aid.     This  is  money  given  to  school  districts 

which  have  an  approve;^  driver  training  program*. 

^  .  «>  •  * 

The  County  Rple  in  Local  Education 

>  The  county  has  no  Vole  in  education  at  the  district  level;  except 

in  the  event  of  spntroversy  over  the  location  of  a  school  in  a  school 
district}    Generall^,  the  local  school  bgard  choos.ep  the  sit<?s  and  types  of 
^school  buildings -in  its  district,  thoughi  the  stati^^  carj  make  advisory  recom- 
mendations in *theso  matters.     However,  if  10%  of  the  voters  of  a  school 
district^ are  unhappy  with  the  proposed  location* of  a  school,  they  can,  within 
10  dc^s  of  the  announcement  of  the  site,  appeal  to  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  county  in  which  the  school  district  is  located.     The  county  commis- 
sionersV  after  hearing  arguments  and  evidence  regarding  the  proposed  loca- 
tion o'f  the  schopl,  will. decide  the  location  of  the  school. 

Organization  of  Supervisory  Unions 

°In  New  Hampshire,  supervisory  unions  ^re  legal  corporations  capable 
of  suing  "and  being  sued,  purchasing  and  disposing  of  real  property,  entering 
into  contracfts,  a,nd  receiving  grants  from  the  state  and  federal  .government. 
They  provide  administrative  and  supervisory  services  tp  the  school  districts 
'comprising  them  and  they  can,  as  dbe^  Union  58,  also  provide  instructional 
^fervices  feo  the  schobl  districts.  •  < 

The  siJipervisory  union  h^s  two  components ,  the  union  board  and  the 
central-  administration.     The  union  board  is  comprised  of ^the- members  of  the 
local  school  boards.     In  the  case  of  Union  58,  it  consists  of  11  members; 
five  from  Northumberland,  three  from  Stark,  and  three  from  Stratford.  The 
duties  of  the  union  board  are  to  choose  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
to  nominate  ia  surierintendent  and/or  assistant  s|uperintendent,  teacher  con-  . 
sultant,  or  t>usinegB  agent  when  necessary,  to  set  the 'salariesj  of  the  above 
personnel  asljve*il  as 


p^jrograins  th4>>might  be 


ose^ of  teachers, ^secVetaries,  clerks,  etc.,  to  approve 


instituted  at  the  union  level,  and  to^apportion  the 
local  districts'  siid(res -bf  union  costs  amdng  the  various -^districts  comprising 


the  union. 
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•  By  law,  the  union  board  has  to  meet  twice  a  year:    It  meets 
once  before  January  1  to  set  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (which 
runs  from  July  1  to  Jvine  30),  90  that  the  local  districts'  shards  can  be 
included  in  the  district  budgets,  which  have  to  be  approved  by  the  citisjenfe 
of  the  various  school  districts  before  Apri^l  20;  and  once  in  the  sjJiring' 
(between  April  and  Jxine)  to  approve  the  budget  and  set  the  salaries  of  the 
union  personnel* 

Each  district  ia  represented  on  the  union  bo^rd  by  member^  of 
its  district  board.    For  voting  purposes,  hgjjiiBver,  each  district  has  three 
votes.     In  addition,  each  district  employing  more  than  eight  full-time 
teachers  is  allowed  extra  votes,  one  vote  for  each  additional      ve  teachers 
The  unio^lDoardi  is  allowed  to  determine' the  JLircinnstances  in  which  tl\e  '  j 
additional  voting  procedure's  are  to  be  used.    As  a  result  of  the  provisions 
for  additional  votes,  Noifthumberland  can,  if  it  votes  in  a  block,  outvote 
the  other  two  districts.    Additional*  voting  pr8t:ed\ires  have  not  been  used 
in  recent  times  in  Union  58. 

The* union  board  has  two  positions,  chairman  and  secretary- 
treasurer.     The  main  duty  of  the>  secretary-treasurer  is  to  send  to  the 
state  the  local  districts'  shard  of  the  superintendent's,  assistant 
superintendent's,  elementary  consultant's,  and  busines4  manager's 
salarie^pr*  .  " 

In  September  of  1^*7^  the  central  administration  of  Union  58 
consisted  of  a  superintendenx,  an  elementary  consultant,  a  special  educa- 
tion teacher,  special  education  aide,  and  a  secretary-bookkeeper.  All 
except  the  superintendent  were  employed  by  the  union.    The  superintendent 
is  a  state  employee,  hired  by  tihe  union,  but  gipproved  and  certified  by 
„the  state  and  is  paid  by  the  state  through  a  combination  of  state  --^^^ 
and  local  funds.    Lpcal  funds  are  sent  to  the- state  as  the  local  district's 
contribution  to  the  superintendent's  salary.  * 

The  elementary  consultant,  in  fact,  acted  as  an  assistant 

superintendent,  and  his  job  description  was  basgd  on  other  job  descripr 

tions  qf  assistant  superintendent  p<jj)sitions .   IHej^id  not  receive  such  a 

designation  because  he  jiat^  ixot  compr^ted!  the  couirses  that  t;he  stat^l       \  ^ 

|lreqUire.k3  of  assistant  s\iper:Lntendents .    •  I  '  V  ■ 

"  The  union  Jpaid  the  salarieL  of  ^he  special  education  teachfer 

*    .  ...  "    .       ■  ^  [     ■  \   "  .  '  .  '       {'  ■ 

and  aide,  who  provided  services  to  the  three  schQol  districts  in  the  union. 

The  union  also  paid  the  salary  of  a  guidance  counselor  at  Grove ton  High 

School  this  year. 
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ischool  District  Organization  . 

At  the  annual  school  meeting ,  which  is  held  between  March  1 
and  April  20,  the  school  district  approves  the  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal,  year  and  elects  the  following  officers: 

Clerk.     The  clerk  receives  declarations  of  candidacy  for  various 
district  offices  and  prepares  the  ballots  for  1;he  school  meeting. 

Moderator.     The  moderator  runs  the  school  meeting  and  is  respon- 
sibA  for  insuring  that  the  meeting  is  orderly.     He  also  supervises  the 
counting  of  the  ballots  during  the  scho.ol  meeting. 

I     ,  T±eas)|trer.     The  treasurer  has  custody  of  the  school  monies  whi|ch 

he -pays  out  only  on  order  of  'the  school  board]    He  also  keeps  the  books 
of  the  district  and  presents  a  'final  report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.     His  books  are  audited  by  the  auditor  or  the  state,  whichever 
examines  the  district's  books. 

Auditor.     The  auditor  examines  .the  school  district's  books  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    A  school  district  need  not  elect  an  auditor  if  it 
chooses  to  have  its  books  examined  by  the  state  Tax  Commission,  Generally/ 
all  the  districts  in  Union  58  have  their  books  audited  by  the  state.  , 

School  board  Member.     School  board  members  ^re  elected  on  a 
rotating  basis  at  the  annual  meeting  for  three-year  terms.     Stark  and  . 
Stratford  have  three  board  manbers ,  Northumberfand  has  five.    The  duties  of 
the  school  board  are    1)  to  set  the  salary  and.  terms  of  employment  of 
teachers,  janitorial  staff" and  other  employees;     2)  to  hire  teachers  . 
from' among  those  nominated  by  the  superintendent;     3)  to  authorize  all 
purchases;     4)   to  prepare  the  budget  for  the  schools;   -5)   to  provide 
;  suitable  and  safe  schools  for  pupils J.n  the  district;     6)  to  determine 

*  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  time  devoted  to'  them  in  the  schools, 
subject  to  state  re°gulations  in  these  matters;     7)  to  meet  at  least  ^ 
every  two  months  and  ke^  recofds  of-  the  transactions  of  the  meetings. 
|En  addition,  the  school' board  may  fire^Upy  tedchel:  feoiknd  tly  i':  to  b^ 


incompetent,  imihoral,  insubordinate ,  or  npnconf  ojqiii^g  | with  its  regulations; 
and  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  state'^regu-lationis ,  r^gulati(j)i|is  g'ovljrning  ^ 


t|ie  management  of  and  discipline  in  the  schools 

While  the  school  board,  .in  conjunction 'Mth  princijals  ■  and  tjie 
superintendent  of  schools,  generally  prepares  the  school  warrant  and 
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budget,  citizens  can  al^rfad' items  to  the  school  warrant,  including 
budget  items,    if  lo  or  more  citizens  want,  they,  can,  within  30  days  V 
of  the  school  meeting,  insert  an  article  in  the  school  warrant.    This  ' 
has  been  done  on  occasion.    For  instance,  in  1972,  a  group  of  Stratford 
citizens  put  an  article  in  .t;he  school  warrant  to  create  a  kindergarten 
m  Stratford.     The'a:uticle  was  defeated.  I 
The  dutjes  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  are:     1)  to  enforce 


the  rules  of  the  school  board,  the  state  regulations,  and  all  other    '  . 
laws  relating  to  the  schools;     2)  to  direct  and  supervise  the  work 
Of  all  teachers  and  janiltors;     5)  to  nominate  teachers  to  the  local  board  L 
for  h|Lring;     4)  to  select  and  purchasJ  textbooks  and  otLr  school  ^ 
materials  as  the  local'  board  indica;es;     5)  to  remove  any  teacher  or 
-other  school  employee  finds  >mmoral ,  incompetent,  Cr  nonconfor^in/ 
to  the  school  ..regulations;     6)  to  admit  and  assign  students  to  the 
schools  and  grades,  advance  them  as  their  attain^e.nt-s  warrant,  and 
recommend  those  gualified  to  the  local  ho,ard  for  graduation.  ^ 

union  58's  elementary  consultant,;  according  to  his  job  description, 
performed  essentially  the  duties  of  an  assistant  superintendent;  i.e., 
"assisting  the  superintendent  substantially  and  effectively  in  the  talk  of 
providing  leadership  in  developing,  achieving,  and  maintaining  the  best- 
possible  educational  progrins  and  services."    His  official  -title  ^s 
recently  been  changed  to  assistant^superintendent ., 

The  principal  is  in  charge  of  running  the  building,  supervising 
and  evaluating  teachers,  and  implementing  school  board  policies.  The 
principal  reports  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  local  school  board. 

_         The  0mn  itself  is  essentially  an  organizational  device  "for 
providing  .nmnagement  and  supervisory  services  to  the  local  districts 
and  sharing  the  expenses  of  thes6  activities  among  them.    Thus,  union 
personneWkeep  the  .i^ooks  and  purchase  school  supplies 'for  the  various 
district/.    i;erY  \nttl^  educatiokl  policy  is  LWldpe\at  Ae  union 
leyel;  f^r  the  most  part  this  ocLrs  at  tl,^  diJtidict  lev\wiere  school 
boAjrds^W' building...pri'ncipals  play  major  roles. 

I       ■  I      \    ■  I 


.^^^^^..^  *r^"x,i.uxii«^^principais  p..ay  major  roles.  !  The 
ivkt^s  thatl  do  occur       "the  i  iion  level  ^re  thos^ 


'ough\ 


educate 
•that  ar^ 


il 
shared 


the  districts,  'though  Ut  all  shared^  services  are  ■  lod^ 
at  tl.a  district  level.    Districts  sometimes  share  services  ^in  order  ^ 
take  advantage^of  some  of  the  federal  programs  which  cannot  j3e  funded'^ 


below  a  minimum  amodnt.     By  having  the  union  apply  for  a  federal  program , 
services  for  which  the  local  school  districts  would  not  otherwise  bQ 
qualified -can  be  supplied  to  them*  \^ 

The  superintendent  is  responsible  to  three  autonomous  school 
boards  with  school  systems  the(t,  in  actuality,  vary  considerably  in 
their  problems,  needs,  and  finarjcial  resources,    Thp  boarcjis  are |  empowered 
l3y  statute  to  exert  cohsiderable  dontrol  ov^r  what  occUrs  in. the  schools. 
Their  power  is  buttressed  vis-Q-vis  the  s.tate  by  th|  fact  that  state 
contributions  to  local  school  districts  are  relatively  sm^ll.  The 
variabililty  between  sch\oQl  boards '  and  districts/  combined  with  the 
^relatively  great  power  of  the  local  boards,  act^s  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
direct  educational  influence  and  supervision  that  come  'from  the  t^p— 
the  superintendent's  office.     This  tends  to  create  a  leadership  vacuum 
at  the  district  level  and  can  reduce  the  amount  of  ini^gratiorT  of  the 
sc))ool  system,  ^  ^ 

One  result  of  ttje  leadership'  vacuum  is  that  the  key  educational 
leaders  in  the  districts  bsi^ome  the  principals  who  are  charged\with  running 
the  educational  program  of  their  buildings.     The  initiative  for  programs 
and  currlcular  change  t6nds  tQ  reside  with' th^/^'lihcSugh  formal  approval 
for  change  resides  with  thi' fioSrds  and  superintendent's  office.  Cc^n- 
ver^ely,  the  principaljs  also  hav^  the  ability  to  impede  program  and  curricul 
change,  •  •  V^^^  > 


School  Districts  in  Uni4#,:58 


Facilities 


distribution  of  grades. 


Th 


e  Northumberland 


school  program  includ^l^ kindergarten  through  12th  grade,     Th^i  school 
district  has  two  schools,  both  locafee^d-'irr^hfe .village  of  Gra^eton^  The 
classes  of  Groveton  /Elementary  School  include  kindergarten  through  6th 
grade,,    The  schoc|l  itself  !was  |>uikt|  in  lj^908.     The  original' building      !  * 
is' a  three-s  tory  bricJt  and'  stone ^t  ructure  conjtainin'g  10  iclassroomg^ /^vyt 
foui^  on  the'  fitst  two  floiks^a^  t^>  on  the  third^  flcJor,  ('After*  a*'ff^| 
on  the  thirdli  floor ,  ^:ownspeoplie  vot«|d  to  ban^,  classes  on  tjjie  third  flodij. 
A  cafeteria  I whidh  feeds  both  elementary  an4  high  Ischool  students  T^'  ! 
located  in  the  basement.    A  one- story  brick  additiion  containing^-four 
classrpbmrs  was  built  in  1959,/  The  distribution  of  students  by  grades  • 
is  given,  in  Table  12 ^  ^ 
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Table  12 


GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  GROVETON  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  STUDENJ^JS 


IN  SEPTEMBER  OF  1972 


Grade 

^              Numbpr  of  Studeats 

K 

1 

J 

42 

1 

1 

18 

1 

[ 

21 

2 

22- 

2    .  ! 

).   :     •            24       .     ;  1 

3 

.  23 

•  3 

-  ,  23 

3 

,  24 

4 

23 

4 

23 

5 

30  ' 

-  5 

'  ,  29 

6 

.  22 

•6 

■■  •        ,         21   ■        ■       ■  ^ 

6 

■      '  .,  '  "         20  ,     *  ' 

• 

,•;  "365 

There  were  two  kindergarten  sections. 


The  land  on  which  the  school  is  located  is  paved;  there  is 
no  dirt  or  grass  playground.     The  play  area  has  several  swings  and  some 
basketball  hoops'.    The  entire  playground  is  enclosed  by  a  fence  to 
prevent  children  from  wandering  into  the  street. 

The  elementary  school  is  located  on  a  small  plot  of  land 
at^*4gReV  center  of  a  fork  formed  by  Route  3.    One  fork,  the  truck  route, 

skirts  Groveton,  while  the  other  leads  to  the  center  .of  town.  Directly 

l\    \  •      -         (  ' 

across  from  the  schodl  are  located  a  seryicl^ 

Maine  Railroad  tracks],  and  the  town  fire 


ir^et 


sOm 


odist  Chulrch  and  mini  star's  house;  behfJid.the'  school  is  a  Rouge  and 


ic^  station, 
stktion.  To 


1 


,the  Boston  ^nd 
the  north  is  the 


garages  belonging  to  housed  and  btisinefjses  on  GrkvettoA ' ?*|ac 
d?o  the' southeast  is  a  yard  where  Groveton  Pampers  Company  ^t^res  its  wood. 

The  roads  around  the  school,  by  virtue  of  .their ' being  the  main 
roads  in  and  out  of  town,  are  well  travelled.    Pulp  and  trailer  trucks  • 

.  592  '   *  .  « 
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passing  by,  as  well  as  trains  loading  and  unloading  materials  at  the  -  , 
paper  mill,  occasionally  msike  the  area  of  the  school  noisy. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  some  of  the  elementary  grades 
and  programs  meet  in  bpuildings  other  than  the  elementary  school.  The 
district  rants  two  classrooms  as  well  as  a  smaller  special^ purpose'  room 
in  St.  Francis  Hall,  which  is  owned  by,  the  Catholic  Church.     Kinc?ergarten  • 
and  second  grade  meet  In  St.  Francis  Hall.    The  district  rents  one  class- 
room  as  well  as  "three  smaller  special  purpose  rooms  in  Carter  Hall,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Methodist  Church.    A  second  grade  and  special  education 
\  i  classes  meet  iij  Carter'  Hall.  '  ' 

Groveton  High  School  is  a  brick  building  built  in  1916.  Addi- 
*  tions  to  the  building  were  constructed  in  1924  and  19591  x  The  classes  at 
Groveton  High  School  include  gradea  7t12**    The  physical  plant  includes 
12  academic  classrpoms,  a  home  economics  room,  a  woodworking  shop, 
drafting  rodms,  an  art  room,  a  music  -room,  a  gymnasitam,  \a  library,  and  a  . 
study  hall.    The  gymnasium,  .locker  facilities,  and  music  room  were 
included  in,  the  1959  addition.     The  art  room  and  the/language  room  were 
converted  from  two  storage  rooms .    The  distribution  of  students  b^t  grades 


is  given  in  'fable  13. 


:     "  •      Table  13 

GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  .GROVETON  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
IN  SEPTEMBER  OF  1971 


Grad6 


7 
8 

*  9 
10 
11 
12 

■I 


Number  of  Students  . 


81 
68 
81 
49 

■  40 
382 


574 

594 


The.  high''  school  has  virtually  no'  land  on  which  students  can 
congregate  or  athletic  events  can  be  hold,  immediately  contiguous  to 
it.    Directly  across  from  the  high  school  is  a  community  recreational  area 
with  a  large  playing  field/  a  paved  basketball  court,  a  swimming' pool, 
and  a  skating  arena.    iThe  playojpg  field  is  used  by  high  school  physical 
(education  classes.     The  athletic  fields  for  the  "high  ..school  are  located 
about  a  half -m.ile  ■  away  on  the  road  to  Stratford.,  ^ 

The  higtj  school  is  located  in  a  residential  area  just  no:?th  j 
of  the  ienter  of  Gi^oveton  on'  Route  3'.    iSie  heavy  volume- of  truck  traffic- 
sometimes  causes  noise  problems  in  those  classes' that  are  oh  the  street 
side,  especiklly  in  the  warmer  weather  when  windows,  are.  likely  to  be  open. 

'a  substantial  number  ;^f  the  747  students  attending  ■  CJroveton  •  ? 
schools  weri  tuition  students..'    Stark,  under,  the  HBEli  agreement,,  sent 
•21'^  seventh  and  eighth  grad.ers  and  40  ninth  through  twelfth '  graders  . 
to  Groveton  In  1972-1973;  Maidstone,  Vermont' sent.  10  students  to.  grades^^ 
.•K-8. and  four  to  grades  9-12;  Guildhall-,  Vermont  sent  seven  to  grades 
•K-8  dnd  six 'to  grades  9-12;  one  stnadent  frctoi  Lanca^^ter  attended  the 

elementa^ry  school.      ;  .         ,      ,  ■  ' 

Stratford  School  District' s  educational ■ program  .encompasses 

grades  1-12.  =  The  district  has  two  schools,  Sttatfo^d  Hollow  School  4nd 
Stratford, school.  '  s£ratford  Hollow  Sohool  is  located  In  Stratford  Hollow 
and  is  a,  two-room  school  built  i^i  1913..  It  was  ■used  b^;  th^  district  until 
1970  and  had  a  primary  room      rades',1-3)  and  an  intermediatje  room' 
(grades  4-6)  .     It  is  now  used  to  house  some  personnel  for  N|prth  Country 
Educational  "'Services  and  a  Head  Start  program.  \  . 

-  Stratford  School  includes  grades  1-12  and  is  located  in  the  ^• 

village  of  ^Jorth  Stratford.  The  school,  sits  on  a  hiU  overlookii^g  the 
vili^ige,  the  Connecticut  River,  and  Route  ,3.  It  was'  built  .in  1916  and 
is  a.|br|ick  sl|rupture-.:  In  1959',  a  gyi^nasium,  a  cafeteria,  a  woqdshop,  and, 

30.  more  classJTOoms' were  added  in  19€6 
blassroipmd  and  aj  UiDrary/s,tTAlay 'hall . 
'/iStudJ  hali  are  located  in  the"  ^    '  , 
initially  .ri^ode lied  storage  rooms. 


a  SCI en 


'*Th 


e  d 


;e  clasiroom  were  added.  Thr 
schodll  building  contains  14 
Two'  ot  the  classrooms,  and  the  iibrar 
basettl'ent  'of  the  building  and  are  ess^ 

The  addition  contains  two  "classrooms',  a  home  ec\iomics^'rpom,  a  ^science 
cUssroom/laboratory,,  a  woodshop,  and  a  gymnasium/cafetferia  with  kitchen 


facilities.    The  distribution . of  students  by  grades  is  given  in  Table  14. 


:     Table  14 

GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  STRATFORD  SCHOOL'  STUDENTS 
in'  SEPTEMBER  OF  197l 


Grade 


1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

10 
11 

12'  . 


Number  of  Students 


33 
20 
15 
25 
24 
24 
28 
30 
^19 
.  23 
.\24 
28 
34 

327 


The  ^ementary  studenta  (grades  1-6)  use  the  two  classrooms^ in 
the' basement,  one  of  which  has  a  small  enclosed  area  for  use.  by  a  teacher 
aide.     Generally ,  this  room  is  occupied  by  the  largest  elementary  class. 
The  other  elementary  classes  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the, old  * 
building.     Classes  for  grades  7-12  are  located  in  the  other  irooms  in  both 
t^fe  old  tjuilding  and  the  new  additibn.  'The  guidance  office,  located  on 
the  fi^t  floor,  is  a;Ls6|  u?ed  as  a  clasi^ropjtn  ,^or  speciarf cours^i^ .      ,      ^ " 

Set,  off  on  ihej  hill,  StratfcTrd  Schody^l  has  more  land  than  any  of 
the  other  schocpls  in  ;^he,t^on.,    DirectlyV l::|,^h4ha  .the  schciol  ia  a  largp 
playing  fie], a  that  is  used  for  recess  pq 
contests,     ijii  a  j shaded  area  6n  the  south 


swings  and^ay  equipment  used  by  elementary  students,  v 


well  as  for  aJJiletic^ 
the  builvding  are  ^ome 


( 


i 


Like  the  Groveton  schools,  Stratford  School  received  a  number 
of  tuition  Students,  primarily  from  neighboring  Vermont  towns.    For  the 
academic  year/  1972-1973,  Stratford  School  received  46  elementary  and 
16%  high  school  students  fr^m  Bloomfield,  Vermont;  eight  elementtlry  and 
three  high  school  students  from  Brunswij^ck/  Vermont**  two  elementary 
students  who  were  wards  of  the  State  of  Vermont)  and  two  ^elementary  and 
three  high  school  students  from  Columbia,  New  Hampshire. 
^  Stark  School  District  provides  educational  facilities  ^nd 

instruction  for  grades^  1-6  in  a  two-room  school  located  in  the  village  of 
Stark  Qn  Route  110,  which  runs  between  Groveton  and  Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 
The  scjiool  was*  built  in  1900  and  contains  two  classrooms  and  kitchen 
facilities.    One  room  contains  grades  1-3,  the  other  contains  grades  4-6. 
The  dijstributibn  of  students  by  grades  is  given  in  Table  15. 

,  '  r  '  Table  15 

GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  S'fARK  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

IN  SEPTEMBER  OP  1971  '  ^  . 

/ 


^Grade 

Number  of  Studenl^s 

1 

4 

(Primary) 

2 

12 

3. 

■  \ 

11 

» 

8  • 

(Intermediate) 

5 

9 

6 

11 

55 

<           *                    •  "* 

.In  addition,,  Stark  paid,  tuition  for  61  students  to  qo  to  Groveton  Hiqh 

School  and  11  to  Berlin  High, School. 
*  ■  *  tt 

The  school  has  a  di^t  playground  with  some  play  equipment 

located* on  one  si^ie  of  the  building.     Directly  behind  the  buildinq  is  the 

Upper  Ammonoosuc  River.     On  the  other  side  of  the  school  is  a  covered 

bridge  and  the  Union  Church  which,  together  with  the  school,  make  a 

^quaint  and  often  photographed  site.     Across  from  the  school  are,  the  T^wn 

'  Hall,  a  cemetary,  anil  a  small  town  library. 

«  ■  '  ■ 
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union  and  school  district  finances;     1971^1972.)  Included 
on  the  union  pay  1.-011  were  the  su|)erintondont ,  th©  elementary  consultant,  ^ 
a  secretary,  a  teacher  and -teacher  aide  working  on  the  handicapped  childre 
project,  several  part-time  custodial  and  office  people,  and  the  guidance 
counselor  at  GrovetCTn  High  School.    The  peop/e' working  under  the  handi- 
capped  children  project  provided  special  education  services  to  pupils 

in^all  throe  school  districts.    The  budget  for  Union  58  is  given  in 

J. 

Table   16.     The  actual  expenditures'  are  given  in  Table  17.    The  bulk  of 
the  money  for  Supervisory  Union  58  services  is  derived  from  the  local, 
school  districts.     Ohly  about  4^  of  the  funds  come  from  the  state.  ^\ 


Table  16 


BUDGET  FOR  UNION  58  FOR  FISCAL  1971-1972 


Expense  Category  '| 

Budget 

Administration 

$28,600.00 

Instruction 

22,150.00  . 

Operation  of  Plant 

500.00 

^     Fixed*  Charges 

'   ^  4,0P0i00 

Capital  Outlay 

Special  Programs 

1,200.00 

Total 

$56,4,50.00 

579 


599. 


.Table  17 

SUPERVISORY  UNION  EXPENDITURES  1971-1972 


Expense  Category 

Expenditures 

Administration 
Instruction 
Op^iration  of  Plant 
Fixed  Charges 
Capital  Outlay 
Special  Programs 

Total 

$27,101.75 
21,378,56 
28.00 
2,790.89 
1,610.45 
1,200.00 

$54,110.35 

i. 

Total  expenditures  for  all  three  districts  were  Just  under 
$1,000,000.00.    Groyeton's  expenditures  were  greatest  with  slightly  more 
than  $600,000.00;  Stratford  was  r^ext  with  slightly  more  than  $300\000.00; 
and  Stark  spent  the  least,  about  $85,000.00  (Tables  18,  19,  and  20). 


r  ^    ;  Table  18 

NORTHUMBERLAiND  SCHCXDL  .DISTRICT  BUDGET  AND  EXPENDITURES  1971-1972 


\  ,    ■ 

Expense  Category 

Budget  / 

-Expenditures 

Administration 

$  2,265.00^ 

$  2,649.32 

Instruction 

368,963.00 

376,578.79 

Atteridance  Services 

50yOO 

Health  Services  ^ 

5,960/100 

5,467.04  , 

Pupil  Transportation 

20,356.00 

20,585.09 

Operation  of  Plant 

36,5/)0.00 

38,243.99 

Maintenance'  of  Plant 

ii,«5a3.oo 

9,167.99 

Fixe(^  Charges  > 

34/339.60 

34,354.70, 

School  Lunch  and  Special 

2,200.00 

Milk  Program 

11,909.58 

Student  Bod^tJ^ctivities 

^,500.00 

2,478.00 

Capital  Outlay 

78,000.00 

12,952.71 

Debt  Service 

17,523.00 

17,523.00 

Outgoing  Transfer  Accounts 

/36,561.00 

36,164.10 

Adult  Basic  Education 

1,620.89 

Summer  School 

2,349.71 

Total  . 

$546,899.60 

$572,044.91 

580 
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Table  19  . 

STARK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BUDGET  AND  EXPEND ITUREiS :  1971-1^72 


Expense  Category 


Budget 


Expeflidi tares 


Administration 
Instruction 
Attendance  Services 
Health  iservices 
Pupil  Transportation 
Operation  of  Plant 
Maintenance  of  Plant  • 
Fixed  Charges 
School  Lunch  and  Special 

Milk  Program 
Capital  Outlay 
Outgoing  Transfer  Accounts 

Total 


$  49^5.00 
16,152.00 
20.00 
450.00 
^  .  6,840.00 
1,950.00 
, 2V125.00 
'  1,315.00 


45,003.10 


$74,350.10 


$  378.06 
16,192.94 


568.50 
6,840.00 
1,819.49 
1,763,32 
1,055.64 

1,362.88 

396.75 
44,360.94 


$74,738.52 


Table  20 

,    STRATFORD  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BUDGET  AND  EXPENDITURES:  1971-1972 


Expense  Category 


Budget 


Expenditures 


Administration 
Instruction 
Attendance  Services 
Health  <£&ervices 
Pupil  Tral^spprtation 
OperationlofJ  Plant 
Maintenance  of  Plant 
Fix6d  Charges 
School  Lunch  and  Special 

Milk  Program 
Student  Body  Activities 
Capital  Outlay 
Debt  Service 

Outgoing  Transfer  Accounts 
AduljtTpasic  Education 
Stimnler  School 
Ref^ds 

Total 


$  1,654.00 
176,269^00 
15.00 
2,765.00 
8,122.50 
^2,405'.00 
5,300.00 
^16,855.00 


750.00 
1,900.00- 
16,789.32 
14,094.80 


$266,919.62 


$  1,630.10 
181,614.03 
16.00 
2,85^.69 
8,119.30 
24,139.23 
7,124.84 
13,422^.17 

11,062.39 

^  807.55 
5,009.66, 
16,789.32 
14,000.75 
1,993.78 
3|250.01 
3,008.50 

$294,843.32 


I 


581 

601 
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1 

The  greatest  expenditure  f<5r  all  districts,  with  the  exception 
of  Stark,  was  for  teachers*  salaries.    Stark,  because  its' high  school 
students  are  giVen  tuitions  to  other  districts,  allocated  the  greatest 
portion  of  its  funds  to  tuition,  found  under  "outgoing  transfer  account." 
The  second  largest  expense  for  Northumberland  was  its  share  of  the  super- 
visory union  costs,  also  found  under  "outgoing  transfer  accounts."  In 
Stratford  "operation  of  plant"  was  the  second  greatest  expense,  while  in 
Stark  the  second  greatest  expense  was  teachers'  salaries  (found  undeJr 
"instruction") . 

The  great  bulk  of  school  district  monies  comes  from  local 
sources.     In  the  ^wns  of  Union  58,  thesJ  funds  are  taken  exclus;lvely 
out  of  the  property  tax. which  is  collectqd       the  towns.    However,  the 
specific  rate  for  the  school  tax  is ^computed the  state  Tax  Commission 
and  is  based  upon  the  school  district  budgets  and  an  equalized  assessment 
of  local  property  values.     In  all  three  districts,  the  town  appropriation 
varies  from  a.  low  of  68%  in>Stratford  to  a  high  of  79%  in  Northumberland. 
Statd  contribution  to  the  local  districts  is  virtually  nil  (3%  and  4% 
resdLctively)   in  Northumberland  and  Stt/atford.    Only  in  Stark  is  state 
aia  substantial  (21%),  and  that  is  mostly  .foundation  aid.    Federal  funds 
are  also  very  small  in  all. three  districts ,  between  2%  and  4%  of  the  total 
district^receipts  (Tables  21,  22,  and  23). 
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Table  21  .  ^> 

NORTHUMBERLAND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  RECEIPTS:'  1971-1^972 


Receipts 

Amount 

Percent  of 
Total 

Local  Funds 

^    $  11 

Unencumbered  Balance 

,728 

.22 

Town  Appropriation 

464 

f  484 

.89 

Total 

476 

,213 

.11 

83% 

State  Funds 

School  Building  Aid         ,  ^ 

3 

,522 

.89 

Driver  Education 

2 

,240 

.00 

Sweepstakes  Revenue 

7 

,690 

.86 

Incentiive  Aid 

624 

.09 

Other  State  Revenue 

844 

.16  . 

Total 

14 

,922 

.00 

3% 

Federal  Funds 

Vocational  Education 

3 

,000 

.00 

National  Forest  Reserve 

485 

.71 

School  Lunch  and  Special 

11 

,909 

.58 

Milk  Prbgram 

Title  I 

5 

,%71 

.00 

Title  II 

f 

374 

.00 

Title  III  ' 

350 

.74 

Adult  Basic  Education 

1 

,842 

.19 

Total 

23 

,033 

.22 

4% 

S 

Tuition  from  Other  Distiricts 

59 

,978 

.28' 

10% 

Other  Receipts 

2 

,508 

.19 

Total 

 ^   ^   t  

'  $576 

,654.80 

100% 

■  1^ 
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V  Table  22 

STAR)^  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  RECEIPTS:  1971-1972 


/ 


Receipts 

Amount 

Percent  of 
Total 

Local  Funds    '  Z'^. 

Unencumbered  Balance     )  ^ 

$  672.59 

Town  Appropriation    ^  f 

50,993.23 

Total       ,  .                            y        '  • 

51,665.82. 

69% 

State  Funds 

State  Foundation  Aid 

20,246.66 

Sweepstakes  Revenue 

1,471.72 

Other  State  Aid 

250.00 

Total 

21  968  38 

29% 

Federal  Funds 

National  Forest  Reserve  - 

67  .36 

School  Lunch  and  Special 
Milk  Program 

762.58 

Title  II 

21.00 

Title  III 

61.75 

Total 

912.69 

1% 

Tuition  from  Other  Districts 

624.09 

1% 

,Other  Receipts 

550.21 

Total 

$75,717.19 

100% 

9^  V 


53'L 

604 


J 


Table  23. 

STRATFORD  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  RECEIPTS:  :^971-1972 


Receipts 

Amount 

Percertt^pf 
Total  ^ 

Local  Funds 

♦ 

Unencumbered  Balance  ^ 

$  25,196.96 

Town  Appropriation 

196,377  .25. 

•Total 

221,574.21 

72%            .  ^ 

State  Funds 

School  Building  Aid 

2,601.68' 

Sweepstakes  Revenue 

2,922.53 

Driver  Education 

Total 

5,524.21 

2% 

Federal  Funds' 

Vocational'  E<5ucati6n  t 

750.00 

National  Forest  Reserve 

219.75 

School  Lunch  and  SpeciaL 
Milk  Program 

10,808.39 

Title  I     «              ;      ,  ' 

5,000.00 

Title  II 

107.00 

'    Title  III 

"2,316.22 

Adult  Efasic  Education 

2,496.75 

Total 

21,698.11 

7%  ' 

Tuition  from  Other  Districts 

52,806.78  ^ 

17% 

Other  Receipts 

6/736.51 

2% 

Total 

$308,339.82 

100% 

7 


ERIC 
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Of  greater  significance  to^the  (^istricts  of  Northumberland 
and  Stratford  is*  the  tuition  mc^ney  these  districts  receive  from  other 
districts.    Tuition  money  accounts  for  13%  of  Northumberland's  receipts 
and  18%  of  Stratford's.    Having  tuit^ion  studen1:s  and  monies  enlarges 
the  enrollment  and  funds  of  the  Northumberland  and  Stratford  districts 
And  allows  them  to  maintain '•programs  that  would*  not  be  economically 
feasible  without  the  add^j.tional  students  and  funds. 

All  three ^districts  spent  less  per  pupil  than^the  New  Hampshire 
average  at  the  elementary  school  level  {\}able  24)  .    stark,  was  considerably 
below  average,  spending  about  ,$187 .00  less  than  the  "avera^"  districtY 
Stratford  was  next,  spending  about  $115.00  less ^ than  the  "avferage" 
district;  while  Northumberland  was  close  to  the  state  average,  spending 
about  $58.00'  less.  *  <^  • 


Table  24 

PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  BY 

SCHOOL 

AND 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

:  1971-1972 

■ — ' — '  [  '  1 

School  District  ,                "     '  . 

Elementary, 
Schools 

Secondary 
Schools 

Northumberland 

Stark 

Stratford 

New  Hampshire  Average 
Per  *^upil  Expenditure 

$  485.54 
'        343.62  • 
514.83 

597.00 

$  984.22 

I,023.0\)' 
803.00 

At  the  secondary  level,  however,  both  Northumberland  and  Stratford 
had  per  pupil  expenditures  higher  than  the  state  average.  Northumberland 
spent  almost  $100.00  more  per  pupil  than  the  average  sghool,  while 
Stratford  spent  almost  $360.00  more  per  pupil  than  the  average  schoo^l .\ 
These  high  pfer  pupil  expenditures  ma^^  be^due  to  the  fact  that  both  high 
schools  are  relatively  smajl  and  aire  not  able  to  provide  the  variety 
of  programs  that  they  do  with  the  same  "economy  of  scale"  that  large 
schools  can.  : 
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'       Most  teachers  and  administrartors  in  Union  - 58 's  schools  feceiye 

•their  undergraduate  training  at  state  schools  in  Main*e  or  New  Hampshire.  . 

.^The  most.  cqxTpprf-*  school  is  Plymouth    istate  College  in) New  Hampshire,  a 

teacher  training  school  that>  in  line  with  trends  iiv  higher  education, 

h'as  become  a  liberal  art€  college  specializing  in  education.    I^^st  of 

the  teachers,  have  bache]<<itr ' s  degrees,  though  two  teachers  at  Grovetofi 

Elementary  and  two  teacheJfe  at  Stratford  'School  are  listed  as  not  having 

a  degree.    Master's  degrees  aqpe  not  common  in  any  of  the  districts. 

The  superintei^ent  and  elementary  consultant  have  master's  degrees,  as 

do  the  prinpijpal  and  one  guidance  counselor-at  Groveton  S^^qol  and 

Stratford  School.    Other  than  these  people,  only  one'^Ql^ehtary  teacher, 

one  high  school  teacher,*  and  one  libraripin  hold  a  master's  degree  in 

Groveton's  schools. 

^  Recruitment  generally  occurs  through  the  use  of  the  various 

New  Hampshire  and  Maine^ state  placement* bureaus  and  the  New  Hampshire 

Employment  Security  Office.  'Applicants  are*  first^ screened  in  the  super- • 

ihtendent's  9ffice,  and  promising  candidates  are  invited  to  visit  the 

district  whej^  there  is  an  Appropriate  opening-    These  candidate'^  ' 

*  -     ■    I  -     ^  — 

are  interviewed  by  the  superintendent  and  the  principal  of  the  building 

where  they  might  work.    The* decision  t^  hire  someone  is^left  to  the' 
principal,  though  formally  a  person  is  recommended  by.  the  superintendent 
and  hired  by  the  school  board.    Generally ,  the  board  does  not  inter- 
view teaching  can^Jidates.     They  dp  interview  candidates  for  principal-, 
ships,  however.  *  ^       .  * 

Even  though  there  hds  ^J^een^  a  teacher- surplus  in  recent  years, 
recruitment  is  still  somewhat  of  a  problem  for  the  districts  of  Union  58 •  ' 
The  lack  of  housing  and  isolatibn  of  the  districts  tend  to  reduce  their 
attraq'tiveness  to  potential  Recruits.    The  worry  which  administrators  >dhce 
had  about  being 'able  to  fill  vacancies  before  the  start  of  schoolj^ 
h^s  beesSi  replaced  by  the  problem  of ,  attracting  experienced  teachers.  >.  • 

This  manifests  itself  in  iihe-  large  number  of  relatively  new  teachers  in 
the  schools  in  the- various  districts.  * 

^         The  salary  scale  paid  by  Union  58  districts >  reputedly  lower  than 
salaries— paid  in  .the  southern  part  of  the  state,-  also 'may  contribute  to 

the  recruiting  difficulties.     In  *19727f^3 ,  only  Stratford  Hfed  'a  salary 

.  »      ^-      ■  ,  " 
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schedule;  neither  Northumberland  or  Stark  had  a  salary  schedule  and  Stark, 
Which*  has  only  two  teachers , 'did  not  even  have 'a  beginning  or  iqiniinum 
salary.    Stratford's  salary  schedule  ranged  from  $6,500,00  to  $9,100.00 
for  teachers  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  depending  on  their  experience,'^  - 
For  teachers  with  a  master's  degree  the  range  was  frpm  $6,82,5.  to  • 
$9f750,  depending*"  on  experience.    Northumberland  had.  a  minimum  salary 
of  $6,500.00.  ^  -    ^  ' 

Ij^  l972-^!73/  Stratford  School  employed  a  principal,  a  .vice 
principal  who  also  taught  and  ran  'the  school  library,  a  guidance  counselor 
a  secretary,'  18  teachers,  three  teacher  aides,  and  a  part-time  nurse. 
Tjie  professional  staff,  excluding  aides  and  the  .secretary,  averaged 
6*7,yeaifs  of  experience    However,  this  average  was  affected  by  the 
extreme  scores  of  twb'^lf^chers  who  had  taught  for  23  and '28  years  each. 
Five  teachers  were  new  in. 1972-i973 ,  and  four  had  only  taught  two  or  ^ 
thr^e  years,    ^rther,  the  newness  of  the  staff  was  concentrated  among 
those  who  taught  elementary  school.    The  Elementary  teach^srs  averaged 
cibout  5.1  years  of  ^perience,  while  the  seconda^  teachers  averaged 
8.1  years  experience.    Only  two  of 'the  secondary  teachers  were  relatively 
new— 1972-1973  being  the  third  |ear  for  both  of  them— while  six  of  the  ^ 
10  elementary  teachers  had  taught^ for  three  years  or  less  in  1972-1973. 

Stark  School  had  two  teache/s  and  an  aid^^ in  1972-1973. 
Pjie  teacher  had  had  eiglit  years  of  experience,  while  the  other  tecicher 
had  had  two  ye^rs  of  experience. 

Grbveton  Eleii^nbary  School  employed  a  principal,  a  secretajjy, 
17  teachers  (one  of  which  was  shared  with  Stratford)     and  four  teacher 
aides.    The  professional  staff  avera^e^J  6.6  yearp  ejcperience  in  1972-1973. 
Again,  this  average  w^s  affected  by  extaseSjeSj^P^ive  |teachers  -had  had 
13  or  more  y^ars  of  experience  in  122^-1973,  whi|e  nine  had  taught  * 
three  years        less.  '  /  ' 

Groveton ,High  Schbor  employed  a  principal,  a, vice  principal 
who  alA)  taught  industrial  arts  courses,  a  guidance  counselor,  a  secretary 
.20  teachers  (21  including  the  vice  ptj.ncipal)  ,  a  part-time^  libraif^ian,;^ 
and  a  fyli-\ime  library  aide.    The' prof esgional  staff  avgiraged  8.17  years 
teaching  experience  but,  as  in  the  other  cases,  this  average  was  affected 
by  the  fact  that  five  teachers  had  taught jinore  than  10  years,  one  having  . 
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taught  for  23  yeaxs,  ant>ther  for  39  years.    Alxnost  half  of  the  teaching 
staff  had  only  had  thrbe  years  or  less  of  experience. 

Teachers  are  supposed  to  bo  evaluated  by  Wie  principal  of  their 
Jbuiltaing  on  a  yearly  basis.    In  some  instances,  this  is  delegated  to  vice 
principals  or  to  department  heads.    The  elementary  consultant  also 
observes  teachers  in  the  schools.'  -  Teacjt^ers  are  evaluated  in  such  a^reas  as 
discipline,  teacher  style,  student  involvement,  and  evidenc^a  of  plan- 
ning. The  cfvaluation  is  presented  to  the  teacher  f^r  his  or  her  signature 
and  is  kept  in  the  teacher's  file. 

All^of  the  sJ^iools  have  faculty  meetings;  yeaijly  orientation 
meetings,  workshops  and  self-studies  occur  wher^  new  metMods  or  inst!^uctional 
materials  are  introduced. '  ^ 

.     I  Northumberland  and  Stratfbrd  have  policies  encouraging 

)  \  <  '        .  '        '         ' . 

ftaculty  to  continue  their  education.    Both  districts  paid  part  of  the 
tuition  for  courses  which  teachers ' took  during  1972-1973; jstratford  paid 
$16.50  per  credit,  and  Northumberland  paid  half  of  the  teacher's  tuition. 
Stark  had  no  such  policy  in  1972-1973.    Teachers  ir^  both  Stratford  and 
Northumberland  take  advantage  of  the  tuition  reimbursement  to  con^nue 
their  education.    Though  a  few  teachers  also^ attend  conferences  and 
conventions,  attendance  there       more  qommon  among  administrators. 


Students 


A  high  proportion  of  school  age* children  attend  schqpl  in 
Union  According  to  1970  census  data,  93%  of  young  people  aged 

5-19  years  from  Stark  and  Northumberland  were  attending  school;  in 
StrA%ford  comparable  figures  indicate  ^^3^^,^^%  of  the  young  people 
aged  7-19   (Stratford  has  no  kindergarten,^  so  its  children  tend  to  start 
school  at  an  dlder  age  than  those  in  Northumberland,  which  does  have 
a  kindergarten)  were  attending  school .    Propout  rates  in  the  schools 
are  r^^ted  to  tTe  on  the  order  of  5%.  ^Several  people  indjLcate  that  the 
rate  used  to  t)e  jiigher, ^around  20%,  but  a  decision  by  Grove  ton  Papers 
Ccxngany  to  hird  only  high  school  ^graduates   led  to  th^S^H^crease . 

While  a  high  proportion  of  students  stays  in  School,  teachers 
and  administrators  think  that  both  parents  and  students  Seem  to  be 
satisfied. with  average  ^r  mediocre  grades.    A  small  group  of  students 
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who  plan  to  littend  college,  however,  are  quite  competitive  about  gradeo 
and  school  hc^noro. 

About  one-half  of  the  students  graduating  from  Grovoton  High 
sA'hool  and  about  ono-quarter  of  the  studentlo  graduating  from  Stratford 
School  in  recent  years  continue  their  educatioij.  (Table  25) .    The  bulk  of 
these  students  do  not  at;tQnd  four-year  colleges  bu't  rather  attend  community 
colleges  and  vocational-itebhnical  sthools,.    Virtually  all  those  attending 
college  go  to  a  state  school  in  ^ew  Hampshire  or  Maine •    Plymouth  state 
College,  Keen'e  x^State  College,  and  the  Uni^^sity  of  New  Han5)shire  are  the 
most  cpmmonly  attended  schools.    The  most  commonly  attended  vocational 
school  ie  the  state  vpcatioj;ij^--technical  school  in  Berlin. 


Table  25  * 

'PERCENT  OP  STUDENTS  FROM  G^bVETON  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  STRATFORD  SCHOOL 
ATTENDING  POST-SECONDARY  SCHOOLS:  1968-1972 


Groveton  Hi^h 
School  ^ 

Stratford 
School 

Four  Year  College 

18% 

10% 

Other  Post  Secondary 

34%  • 

15% 

N  a  (240) 

N  «  (118) 

^  ^llricludes  students  from  stark  who  wefe  graduated  from  Groveton  High 
\School.  1  "  / 

Source:     Informational  StuQies  of  New  Hampshire's  Public  High  School 
^        Graduates :    lft68Wl973 *    State  Department  of  Education, 
Concord,  N.H. :  1974. 


Most  students  do  not  cbVitinue  their  education  after  high  school. 
For  boys,  the  alternatives  are  military  service,  a  job  at  the  paper  mill 
ii\.vGroveton,  a  Job  in  "the  woods"  with  a  jobber,  or  leaving  the  area.- 
For  girls,  the  alternatives  are  not  any  brighter.    They  can  marry  (which 
many  do) ,  work  in  the  paper  mill,, or  leave  the  area.    Though  no  one^ knows 
exactly  h6w  mafhy  graduates  deave  the  area  Bg^^nently,  conventional  wisdom 
has  it  that  those^who  do  leave  it  frequently  relurn  and  settle  there. 
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'   Both  Stratfprd  and  Grovetqn  High  School  have  thtoo  curriculum 
tracko:    buoirjooo-conttercial,  general,  and  college  preparatory.    The  bulk  ! 
>of  the  students  are  in  the  latter  two  tracks.    Generally  all  otudento'are 
required  to  take  four  yearo  of  Enpglioh,  feur  years  of  phyoicoi  education, 
.©so  Vear  af  science  and  ^athomatico,  and  two  history  courses  (a  year  of 
New  Hampshire  state  history  and  United  Stcftes  history) .    For  the  general 
student,  this  means  he  or  she  has  to  take  eight  elective  courses  other 
than  those  that  are  required.    In  Groveton,  every  student  is  alsfe?  required 
to  take  a  half-yjgar  course 'in  personal  typing.    The  business  or  conuttercial 
student  takes,  in  addition  to  the  required  courses,  courses  in  general 
business,  business  mathematics,  business  English,  office  practices,,  and  ' 
shorthand,    Cbllege  preparatpry  students  are  required  to  take  college 
algebra,  geometry  or  algebra  II,  an3  college  biology  in  addition  to  the 
basic  required  courses.    Both  Stratford  Vojjd  Groveton  al^o  offer  ^instruc- 
tion in  Sp^inish,  trench,  physics,  w^odji^orking,  and  drafting*  Groveton 
offers  courses  in  calculug,  trigonom|tpy ,  and  analytical  geome.try. 

Botfi'  Groveton  and  Stratforfl  High  School  support  a  numbqr  of 
oxtrcfcurricular  activities.    The  most  popular  and  widely  supported  activity 
is  interscholastic  sports.    Large  numl;»ors  of  students  participate  on  the 
various  teams,  and  many  parents  and  students  .attend  the.  various^athletic 
contests.    Basketball  Is  the  most  pbpular  of  the  sports,  and  bplli  Groveton 
and  Stratford  are  frequent  contenders,  for*^the  state  championship  for  small 
schools.    Groveton  even  has  a  summer  basketball  clinic ,  led  by  professional 
players,  which  is  supported  by  the  town  recreation  department. 

In  addition  to  basketball,  both  schools  support  men's  cross- 
country and  baseball  teams.    Groveton  also  supports  men's  varsity  and 
junior  high  $.pccer,  and  junior  high  basketball,  .  It  also  carried  a  ski 
team  through  the  1972-1973  academic  year  but  has  since  dropped  it.* 

Girl's  sports  at  Groveton  ^nd  Stratford  include  field,  hockey , 
basketball,  and  softball.    The  girl's  basketball  teams  at  Groveton  and 
Stratford  both  occasionally  compete  in  state  tournaments.    In  addition  to' 
f ports,  the  girls  participate  as  cheerleaders^  at  the  events,  .especially 
at  the  basketball  games* 
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other  extracurricuj.ar  activities  at  the  ochoqld  include  the 
usual  clubo  ouch  ao  F.H.A.,  National  Honor  Society,  band  and  chorus  at 
Groveton,  and  Studqnt  Council.  '"The  activities  arid  organizations  tend  to 
vary  with  student  interest  from  year  to  year. 

Students  have  very  little  say  in  the  running  of  the  buildings r 
[,  or  the  courses •    Generalfy^  they  are  an  arm  of » the 
administration /and  are  charged  with  helping  enforce  rules  and  policies 
made  by  the  administration  or' school  board.    In  some  activities  ^uch  as 

ay 

dances  and  record  hops,  the  students  con  make  decisions;  e.g..,  choosihg 
the  band,  as  long  as  they  work  within  the  general  framework  and  guide- 
lines  {provided  by  the  administration. 

Curriculum  N 

All  schools  in  Union  58  employ  standard  elementary  and  secondary 
cvurriculum.    The  elejaentary  programs  are  weighted  heavily  in  the  areas  of 
mathematics  eind  language  arts.    Groveton  has  adopted  a  new  reading  series 
to  replace  one  which  wast^  formerly  used.    Neither  Stratford  nor /Stark  have 
reading  series  for  all  the  grades.  ^  /  . 

"N.  There  are  a  tiumber  of  special  programs'^'in  the  school/s  in  Union  58 

Groveton  has  a  special  prograih  for  business  students  which  includes  a 
practicum  in  the  offices  of  Groveton  Papers  Company ..j.  This  program?  which 
was  started  by  the  head  of  the  Business  Depairtmerit,  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  tim6,^and  th(^  adminis1:ration  in  Groveton  regards 'it  highly. 
Special ^education  services  are  carried  on  in  all  schools  through  the 
Handig.ap  Project  run  by  the  union.  .  Union  58  also  receives  some  services 
from  N6rth  Country  Education  Services  (NCES) .    NCES,  a  Title  III  funded 
organization  working  in  the  northern  part  of y^ew  Hampshire,  provides  a 
number  of  special  services  to  school  unions  and ^districts  in  the  area. 
Union  58^  receives  the  services  of  a  speech  therapist  who  visits  the'  schools 
regularly;  school  district3  in  the  union  a^so  have  access  to  a  lot  of 
multi-medi^  equipment  at 'a  nom^inal  cost. 
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While  there  is  some  variation  in  teaching  styles,  moQt  teachers 

lecture.    Sevetal  teachers  in  Stratford,  howevedr,  occasionally  use  group 

techniques  with  secondary  students.  ^ 

The  libraries  are  generally  adequate,  though  their  holdings  ) 
«     '  -  / 

tend  to  be  old  and  are  sometimes  out  o^  date.    All  of  the  libraries  need 

larger  and  more  modem  facilities. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Educational  Setting  in  Stark,  Northumberland,  and 
Stratford 

\  The  school  districts  which  comprise  Union  58  vary  in  a  number  of 

ways.    One  way  in  which  the^  differ  is  in  their  diversity  of  educational 

i  ■  * 

programs.    Northumberland,  which  is  the  most  affluent  as  well  as  the 

largest  school  district,  offers  more  educational  programs  than  either 
Stark  or  Stratford.    Grove ton  Elementary  School  has  a  kindergarten  and  a 
remedial  reading  teacher,  which  both  Stark-  and  Stratford  lack.    Most  of 
the  departments  at  Groveton  High  Sohoolv,  have  several  members  (the  excep- 
tions are  art,  music,  and  foreign  languages),  while  Stratford  ScHSol  has 
only  one  multi-member  department — Eriglish.    Larger  departments  enable 
Grovet9n  High  School  to  offer  a  wider  variety  of  dburses,  including  ^ 
calculusr  PSSC  physics,  and  6n  office  practices  worksite  program,  which 
Stratford  was  unable  to  offer.    The  general  feeling  among  people  is  that* 
Northumberland's  schogls  have  more  modern  texts  and  "equipment  than  do 
.those  of  either  Sta]^  or  Stratford.    Groveton  High  School  also  has  a  more 

■  • .  i  ^     '«    ^  ■ 

varied  athletics  program  than  Stratford.  .  ' 


The  communities  also  dlffet  in  l^cilities  which  are  avail^le 
for  educational  purposes.    Northuinberlandiiris  able  to  rent  ^pace  in  two 
churches  for  cla'^sroom  use,  which  could  riot  be  done  in  Stratford  or  Stark. 
In  addition  to  the  school  libraries,  the  village  of  Groveton  has  a  modern, *- 
well-stocked  library  which  is  lairgeic  and^.  open  moire  often  than  the  libraries  , 
in  Stark  or  Stratford.    Finally,  a  community  field  and  a  swimming  pool  which 
are  located  directly  acjiross  the  street  from  the  Groveton  High  School  are 
used  by  the  schools.    J^orthulnberland  alsb  h^s  a  more,  ejctens'ive  stammer 
recreational  program  thjan  either  Stratford  or  Stark.  .   ,  ^ 
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School  personnel  themselves  perceive  the  three  towns  to  be 
quite  different,    Stratford  is  regarded  as  a  lower  class  community  \fi^ 
a  great  m^iny  broken  homes  and  sizeable  numbers  of  families  on  welfare  • 
Many  of  Stratford's  children  enter  school  with  emotional  handicaps  and 
withgj^!^  the  abilities  and  skills  (such  as  number  recognition,  ability  to 
recognize  different  sounds,  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
their  sounds)  which  children  from  more  affluent  communities  possess. 
Thus,  these  children  enter  schoal  already  behind  their  peers  in  more 
middle  class  communities.    Many  of  their  first  grade  activities  are 
actually  irt  preparation  for  beginning  school.    According  to  teachers, 
^ese  children's  progress  is  such  that  sizeeible  numbers  quickly  fall 
behind  grade  level  in  math  and  language  arts  skills  and  never' catch  up. 
As  they  get  older,  discipline  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  problem.  Only 
a  sma^il  numbdr  attend  post-secondary  schools.  ^  J 

In  Stratford  School,  the  high  school  demands  most.^^  the 
principal's  attention  because  of  discipline  problems  and  because  education 
in  the  high  school  has  a  more  compl^icated  structure  than  in  the  elementary, 
school,  which  is  structured  around  self-contained  classrodms.  The 
elementary  teachers  of^en  feel  slighted  and  short-changed,  both  because 
the  older  studuiiLs  have  more  claim  tp  use  of  the  building  (for  example, 
the  gym)  and  because  the  principal  appears  to  neglect  their  problems  and 
concerns.    Elementary  teachers  se^m  more  dissatisfied  with  the  principal 
than  do  the  secondary  teachers. 

Stjark  is  also  a  poor  community,  and  whil^  beginning  students 
often  lack  some  of '  the  skills  needed  for  success  in  school,  the  teachers 
dp  not  regard  broken  homes  and  discipline  as  major  problems. affecting  the 
quality  Of  education.     Rather,  they  feel  that  the  students  fall  behind  in 
math  and  language  arts  skills  because  of  a  lack  of  resources  and. equip- 
ment in  the  school.     In  Groveton,  teachers  think  that  the  children  from 
Stark  entering  the  seventh  grade  tend  to  be  behind  their  counterp^ts 
from  Groveton.  '  '  .  ^ 
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*  At  Grove  ton  High  School ,  some  teachers  ^^^^onceirned  about  the 

level  of  academic  standards.  '  They  feel  that  the[|students  who  receive  the 
highest  grades  take  easier  courses  (business  rather  than  college 
prep  courses) ,  and  this  introduces  an  element  of  injustice  into  the 
system-    Other  teachers  aii-e  concerned  about  the  lack  of  language  arts 

« 

skills  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the  English  department  to  deal  with  the 
problem.    Maintaining  student  discipline  is  also  a  problem. 

^         At  Groveton  Elementary  School,  teachers  are  concerned  about 
the  level  of  reading  and  math  skills  of  the  cjiildren.    Math  teachers 
stress  computational  skills  because  they  think  that. these  skills  are 
neglected  in  modern  math,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  school  system. 
;  In  reading  and  language  arts  /  Gtoveton  eliminated  the  ITA  reading  system, 

and  began  to  use  more  traditional  teaching  methods.-    A  system  using  Scott 
Foresman  texis  has  been  introduced  on  an  annual  basis  over  the  past  ' 
several  years. 

People  think  of  Groveton  as  a  working  and  middle  class 
community.     Broken  homes  and  poorly  prepared  children  are  not  frequent 
or  serious  problems  as  in  Stratford^ and  Stark.    The  kindergarten  and 
remedial  reading  programs  are  ^yiewed  as  concrete  steps  designed  to 
remedy  any  such  problems  that  might  exist. 

In  general,  education  is  not  a  major  concern  of  the  people  xn, 
l^on  58^     Peofj^le  show  little .  concern  .over  the  content  or  method  of  the 
teaching  material  in  iihe  schools.    Most  people  are  willing  to  leave  all 
thought  and  planning  in  education  to  the  educators.    For  example, 
Stratford  has  no  PTA,  and  Groveton  and  Stark  have  only  straggling  PTAs. 
Open  houses  sponsored  by  th§  PTAs  or  sdiools  are  not  well  .at4;ended^' 
School  meetings  are  not  nearly  so  wePl-  atfE^ded  as  town  meetings,  even 
though  the  school  budget  is  freqiwantly  Jarger  than  the  town  budget.  The 
concerns  that'people  do  have  focus  on  issues  like  discipline,  costs,  and  ° 
consolidation.     Holding  down  costs  is  important  to  people  because  mpst^of 
the  school- revenue  comes  from  local  sources.  '  Bond  issues  receive  a  lot 
of  attention  and  are  frequently  turned  Sown.    Because  of  the  reluctance 
to^spend  money  fOr'new  building^T^l  thrde, districts  have  severe  space 
needs  and  are  mabie  to  offer  certain  types  of  programs.  ' 
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Attempts  at  regionalization  have  been  strongly  resisted, 
especially  in  Groveton.    Townspeople  wAhj^^       children  to  attend 
schools  in  the  communities  in  which(^t^e^  Ir^,    Losing  a  school  r 
especially  a  high  school /would  meeijr/that  the  towns  would  lose  their 
athletic  teams,  which  are  a  rjajor  source  of  community^dentity  and 
pride.     Real, and  imagined  troubles  at  a  nearby  regional  school  are 
arguments  Which  are  frequently  used  in  Groveton  for  not  joining  with 
other  districts  to  foann  a  regional  school. 

r  Recent  Changes  in  Educatibn  ^  >k 

Supervisory  Union  58. .is  a  loose  confederation  of  geographically 
coteanninus  and  autonomous  school  districts  created  by  t;he  state  for 
administrative  purposes.     Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Experimental  Schools 
program  in  1972,  there  was  little  contact  betvfeen  people  in  the  various 
schools  and  almost  no  common  planning  among  the  districts.    There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this,  including  the  value  placed^n  local  autonomy. 
Because  local  autonomy  is  important  to  them,  resideft«^  magnify  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  schools  and  school  districts  and  the  personal 
costs  that  common  planning  would  bring.    Another  reason  for  the  lack  of 
common  planning  among  the  three  school  districts  is  the  fact, that  there 
is  virtually  no  interdependence  between  the  three  districts  which  would" 
make  interaction  and  common  planning  necessary.     Each  district  funds  its' 
schools  and  only  its  schools;  there  is  no  shading  of  facilities  or 
programs,  and  only  a  minimtam  sharing  of  personnel.  '  Because  of  the  strong 
emphasis  placed  on  Iqcal  autonomy  and  the  lack  of  interdependence  between 
the  districts,  people^ jdo  not  perceive  the  need  for  regular  contact  or  ^ 
coordinated  planning  between  school  districts,  and  ^here  has  been  little 
pressure  or  leadership  from  school  or  union  administration^  in  this  direc- 
tion.   As  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  said:     "Pebple  feel 
there  is  little  value  in  doing  it  ^[common  planning]  and  there  is  litj^le 
evMence  to  suggest  that  it  has  been  worthwhile  when  attempted." 
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Before  the  academic  year  1972-1973,  very  little  common 
planning  occurred  other  than  on  an  ad  hoc  and  limited  basis.  Planning 
between  the  school  districts  occurred  only  three  times  be1;ween  1968  apd 
1972.     The  fiirst  time  involved  the  Handicapped  Students  Project,  a 
Title  III  (ESEA)  funded  program  for  students  with  emotSnonal  and  mental 
handicaps  as  well  as  speech  and  learning  disabilities,     It  originated  in 

a  Needs  Assessment  cari;ied  out  in  the^sohools  in  1968.     The  program  was 

.    .  1  * 

originally  se|c  up  as  a  self-contained  classroom  with  the  expectation 

that  it  would  change  to  ^m^  itinerant  teacher  format  in  whic^  a  special- 
education  teacher  moved  from  school  to  school  instructing  children  on  an 
indiviJdual  basis.     The  aim  of  ther  itinerant  teacher  method  was  to  ivoid 
stigmatizing  handicapped. students  and  to  keep^them  in  their  regular  class-' 
rooms;     Movement  from  4jhe  .self-conta'ined  .^lassroom^^^  thQ  itinerant 
teacher  method  was  impeded  by  disagreement  between  the  principals  of   :  ^ 
Groveton  Elementary  School  and  Stratfoi^d  School  on  the  wisdom  and  desir- 
ability of  such  -a  transition.    As  a  result,  the  transition  to^^the  itinerant 
teacher  method  did  not  occur  during  the;fi):^st  year,  but  r;atber  at  the  end 
of  it- 

Another  example  of  common  plannihg  bccurred  during  the  1970-1971 
school  year,  when  two  teachers  from  Stark  School  met  with  elementary 
teachers  in  Groveton  to  develop  a^  school' philosophy  .that  could  be  applied 
to  both  elementary  schools.     During  the  same  year,  plans  were  made  to 
bring  the  1;extbooks  us^d  in  Stark  Schoo]/in  line  with  those  used  in 
Groveton  Elementary  School  to  insure *tha1^  the  students*  from  Stark  attending 
Groveton  High  School  had  the  same  preparation  as  those^  from  Groveton. 

The  last  incident  of  common  planning  was  a  s^arvey  and  study  of 

space  needs  in  the  schools  of  Northumberland  and  Stark  in  1971-1972.  This 

V 

study  was  carried  out  by  the  Center  for  Educational  Field  Services  at  the 


University  of  New  Hampshire  and  resulted  in  a  lengthy  document  detailing 
%pace  limitations ^nd  their  impacts  on  academic  programs  at  Stark  School, 
Groveton  H^gh  School,  and  Groveton  Elementary  School,    A  local  committee 
was  establrshed  to  study  the  building  and  remodeling  plans  recommended  in 
the  report,  but  it  soon  died  from  lack  of  interest?.  ^      .   .  ' 


•i 


■   /    •    -  : 

*  »• 

Rather  than  at  the  uni&n  level,  program  planning  occurs 
primarily  at  the  school  level  in  response  to  needs  articulated  by  teachers 
and  principals-     Between^  1969  and  1972,  Stark  School  introduced  modern 
math  into  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.     In  Groveton  during  the 
same  periocJ      number *^of  changes  were  also^made  in  the  schools.    At  the 
high  school,  the  English  and  soci^  studies  offerings  were  incre^^sed 
throu^  the  addition  of  a  niimber  of  mini-courses,  library  holdings  were 
increased,  and  outdated  texts  were  replaced.    At  the  elementary  school, 
the  ITA.  reading  System  was  abandoned  and  replaced  with  a  new  one^  an  early 
childhood  ro6m  and  kindergarten  were  established,  and  modern  math  was 
introduced  into  the  school-   ^.  , 

These  changes  in  the  Grove ton,  schools  precipitated  other  changes, 
#  however-    During  the  late  1960s,  people  in  th^  town  of  Nor thiimber land 
became  concerned  over  the  policies  and  spending  practices  of  the  superin- 
tendent-   They  thought  that  the  superintendent  was  spending  money  lavishly 
on  frills  gild  that, the  school  board  was  merely  rubber  stamping  his  ^ieci- 
sions  and  activities-    At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  new  teachers  had  been 
hired,  especially  at  the  high  school,  who  were  not  native  to  the  area; 
some  local  residents  perceived  them  to  be  non traditional  in  educational 
philosophy  and  practices  and  lax  in  discipline-     Ai'  a  result  of  the  growing 
dissatisfaction,  with  the  schools,  the  school  l^rd  was  e^cpanded  from  three 
to  five  members,  and  several  people  who  were  openly  critical  the 
superintendent  ran  for  positions  on  the  school  board-     Oqe  claimed  to  have 
^run  solely  on  the  platform  of  firing  the  superintendent-  ^ Paced  with  an 
openly  hostile  school  bdard,  the  superintendent  resigned  during  the 
1969-1970  school  year  arid,  was  replaced  by  the  principal  of  Groveton  ^igh 
School-     The  vice  principal  at  Groveton  was  elevated  to  principal -  , 

At  the  encj  of  the  school  year,  the  new  principal  of  GroVeton 
resigned  and  took  a  position  in  aiiother  school  system,  in  part,  as  his  ^ 
,   succfd|sor  claimed,  because  of  staff  conflict.     He  was  replaced  by  tt]ie 
current  principal,  who  had  a  reputation  for  enforcing  discipline  and 
dealing  forcefully  with  faculty  problems-     His  mandate  from  the  school 
board  was  to  tighten  dis'cipline  and  weed  out  the  ineffective  and  t;rout)le' 
some  teachers-     In  the  next  two  years ^  seven  teachers  left  the  s^chool 
system.     In  two  instances,  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher  at  the 
high. school  led  to  the  resignation  of  a  spouse  at  the  elementary  schoal  • 
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The  new  board  adopted  a  much  more  qllestioning  aad  ihtrusiv^^ 

attitude  toward  the  schools.  '  It  backed  the  efforts  of  the  principal  to 
remove  teachers 'he  found  lacking  in  some  qualities.    ♦Since  >its  expansioijji, 
the  board's  main  pbncern  has  been  to  keep  expenditures  low  while  main- 
taining what  it  feels  is  a  gopd,  traditional  program  in  the  "basics 
discipline  and  student  deportment,  and  athletics.     The  new  superintendent 
has  worked  out  well  as  far  as  ttie  board  is  concerned;  relations  between 
school  and  union  administration,  and  the  board  are  trusting  and  cordial, 
though  the  board  appears  to  be  m\4ch  more  aptive  ^d  involved  in  school 
affairs  than  in  the  past,  especially  at  the  higli  school. 

Changes  also  occurred  in  Strd'tford,  dioring  the  same  period.  A 
riew  principal  was  hired  in  1968  after  a  series  of  short-term  principals. 
He  was  more  ^inclined  to  non traditional  >arpproaches  tQ 'education  and  had 
previous  experience  teaching  in  an  ur^Dan  setting  and  working  at  a  Job 
Corps  center  in  Maine.     He  began  trying  to  effect  changes  in  the  school,  * 
particularly  in  "the  curriculum.     By  aligning  himself  with  his  assistant 
principal/  who  had  taught  in  Stratford  since *the  1930s  and  was  highly' 
respected  in  the  town  and  school,  he  was  able  to  take  some  steps  in  this 
direction.     Among  the  changes  were  a  "fr«e-time  contract  system" -  for  high 
school  students,  mini  courses  ixi  the  high  school/  including  such  non-- 
traditional  Slab jects  as  Indian  histoj^y  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and 
psychology,  and  changes  in  the  grading\  system  and  report  card  forinat  m 
the  elementary  school.     In  ^ddition,  the  school  was  also  in  the  proces^ 
of  trying  to  develop  integrated  and  sequential^' H^thematics  and  a  language 
arts  program.^   These  changes  requir^^a  sizeable  turnover  of  "staff, 
i'ncludirtg  the  resignation  of  >a  number  of  ^Ider  teachers.     In  one  year 
12  teachers  left  the  schooj^  more  than  harf^ the  faculty.    €'he  principal 
recruited  a  number  of  , teachers  he  thought  more  effective  and  in  tune 
with  his  aims^  "      „  ^,   '  •       ' ' 

'  In  StratforS,  the  school  board  has  not^  beqtbi  as  involved,  in  the  B? 

daily  operation  of  the  school  as  in  Grbveton.    Townspeople  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  involved  very  .much  in  school  activities  either.     Though  the 
principal  claimed  a  desire  to-^d^eprease  distance  Toetween  th.e  school  and 
the  community/  he  recognized  that  the , community  might  riot  approve  of  some 
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of  the  changes  he  was  trying  to  bring  about  in  the  school,  especially 
his  easing  o^  discipline  and  the  creation  o£  the  contract  syst,em»  His 
assistant  principal  vas  able  to  argue  the  school's  case  in  town  with 
some  success.    The  school  boa?l|l  generally  went  along  with  *the  changes 
the  principal  desired',  although  some  .jn^rriDers.  quest^ioned  some  of  the  ^ 
changes  made-  *Like  the  situation  in  Grove ton,  relations  between  the 
superintendent  and  principal-  were  good,  and  the  superintendent  allowed 
the  principal  to  run  the  school  ae  he,  wished-  ,         \  ' 
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HISTORY  OF  7HE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  PROJECT 


Near  th^  middle  of  March  of  1972,  Superintgident  Rich  received 
a, brochure  from  the* Of f ice  of  Education  in' Washington  which  announced 
a  nationwide  "competition  for  small  rural  schools"  and  detailed  the       J!  \ 

*  nature  and  purposes  o*f  the  Experimental  Schools  program.     The  brochure, 
dated  March  ,X0,  1972,  indicated  that  under  the  Experimental  Schools  pr.6- 

/graii;v  the  Office  of  Education  jvas -willing  to  provide  funds  to  small  jrural  \ 
school  districts  that  wereT willing  to  "'test,  new  ideas  for  educational 
improvement  which  .^re  developed  in  and  for  a  small  rural  s<5Eoo^/settin9" 
(Expe/imental  Schools  «prograin:^  Announcement  of  a  Competition  fbr  Sihall 

Rural^Schools)      Among  the  stipulations  of  the  program  were :    1)  that 

 \    *  ,   :v.  ^  '  ^ 

schoolN^ystems,  as  opposed  to  single  scnpols,  apply;  2)  that' the  proposed 

changes  ^e  ^comprehensive;  ^that  is,  the -changes  i-nvolVe  "all  the  significant 

jf  \  ■  '  '  . 

elemej§&ts        a  school  prpgram"   (ibid. )  ;  3)  that*  Experimental  Schools  '  fun4£^ 

supplement,  not  replace,  local  funds;  that  is,  that  Experimental  Schools 

funds  not  support /activities  "normally  considered  part^of  regular  operating 

funds"    (ibid. ) j  and  4)  the  local  schpol  system  evaluate  and  document 

its  project  in  t^rms  of  the  project's  purj^oses  anjji  goals.;   School  systems 

which  were  interested  in  applying  for  funds  were  directed  €o  send  five  ^ 

copies  of  a  short  (not  more  than  1*5  pages)   "letter  of  interest"  to  ^ 

Washington  no  later  than  April  10,  1972.  \ 

As  is  ciii^tomary,  Mr.  Rich  Circulated  copies  of  the  brochure  to 

the  principals  of  the  various  buildings  in  the  union.     The  brochure  found 

a  receptivd  ^ader,  and  on  M^rch  29,  1972,  Roger  Goodson,  principal  of  , 

Stratford  School,  responded  to  the  pamphlet  with^  letter  indicating  a 

'desire  to  compete  -for  the  Experimental  Schools*   f unds .  ,  Goodson * s  letter 

•  was,  an  attempt  to  get  outside  funds  for  work  in  the  ar.eas  of*  staff  ana 
program  development  in. which  ^he  had  previously  been  working. 

Prior  to  Vhe  announcement  of  the  national  Experimental  Schools 

~  .     "       ••  ■    "   ;  ,    ■         ■  .  ■  / 

program,.  Mr..  Goodson  and  his  staff  had  undertaken  a  number  qf  changes  in 

the  curriculum  and  were  in  the  process  of  initiating  a  staff  training  pjro-- 

grain  designed  "to  gain  commitifie^tg  f rom  the  staff  regarding  the  objectives 

• 

of  this  i-nstitutiori  fStratford  S<|K^JL]  and  to  plan?  for  the  implementation 
V     ■  "       V  '  '        '      '  . 

,of  programs  which  would  bq  directed  towards  reaching  said  objectives" 


( Letted  of  Interest,  .^irch  29,  1972").     The^ltimate  go^l  of  this"  work 'was 

the  creation  of  an  "^integrated  school"  which)  was  defined  as  "a  school  which 

possesses  an  integrated  'program  of,  grades  one  through  Twelve,  which  is 

based  upon  behavioral  objectives,  via  a  sequential  development  entailing 

the  elminating  of  grade  -structure  -and  allowing  each  student  to  progres 

at  his  or  her  own  rate  in  each  subject  matte^^area  throughout  all. 

levels"   (ibid.),     support  from  the  Experiinjsfntal  Schools  program  would'  . 

further  the  work  already ' luegun  and  dead  to  the^creation  of  a  "model  ^ 

school"  in  which  all  learning  would  be  relevcuit  >to  the  learner,  all. 

learning  situations  would  be. relevant  to  the^area,  the  program  would  be 

achievement  based  arid  would  produce  '^'penewing  agents"  .for  th^  coramunjlty. 

It  is'  important  to  note  tl;iat  CJ&odson  was  ai;^ly;j.ng  fof  only 

Stratford , School  District,  not  for  the  other  districts  in, Union  58.^ 

»     ■  '  -       ■     -  «■  *    ^  ■ 

Goodson  did  notify  Mr.  lRich  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  the  StratfarcL 

^  ,    '         '         '      ■        -s        '  /  ". 

School  District.    *lp  terms  of  funds,  Goodson  was  thin'king  of  several  . 

thousand  dollars,  perhaps  as  much  as  $6,000,  to  finance  the"activities 

he  had  in  mind.  '  «       *  v  :  - 

Between  the  end  of  March  and  June  29,^1972,  when  Union  58 

was  notified  that  it  had  received  a  one  year  planning  grant,  Washington 

initiated  several  contacts  with  Mr*.  Rich  and  Mir-  Goodso'n.  /Washington  - 

wanted  all  three  di-stricts  in  the  union  to  participate  in  the  program.  . 

Mr.  Rich  was  unwilling  and  legally  unable  to  commit  the  districts  to.    ^        .  / 

the  progis^..   jPirst  of  all,  participation  by  any  school  district  in  the  ^ 

program  had  to  be  approved  by  each  of  the  local  school-boards.  This 

decision  would  have  to  wait  for  the  next  round  of  board  meetings  in  July. 

Second,^  no  one  at  the  local  iQvel.knew  very  much,  other  than  what  they 

read*  in  the  b^'ochure,  about  the  Experimental  Schools  program.  Local 

people  wep^K.very  leery  ^out  participating  in  any  federal  programs  because 

of  difficulties  which  they  ha'd  experienced „.in  the  past  in  doing  business 

with  the  fe<Jeral  government.     For  example,  ^Ti tie  III  prdgiams -Infused  large 

sums  of  money  into  local  districts  for  short  peri^ods  of  time  and  then  left 

  •  .    •  —  ^'  ■  ' 

^Goodson  has  indicated  in  cprtversatipn  that  he  was  aware  that 
the  Experimental  Schools  pamphlet  implied  the  participatiofi  of  other  ^ 
districts  in  the-.um.on.^  '  '  . 
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the  aistricta  with  iho  choi  :o  at      f  ruT  a  jfiuijiinq  a  large  additional 
nxpensio  to  support  ihv  ptuqr^m  ni  ot  abandonj^nq  the  program  altogotner^, 
a«  uapleasant  choice  \n  thu  cacjo  of  worthwhile  programs.    Further,  tjueh 
federal  programs  ^ad  ah  inordinate  amount/^f  rad  tape  and  seemingly 
senseless  guidelines  that  hid  to  ue  dealt  with  in  order  to  qualify  for 
or  sustain  funding.    All  of  these  factors  made  local  people  very  reluqta(it 
to  rush  into  participation  in  ariOther  federal  program.  . 

A  possible  way  of  satisfying  Washington's  desire  for  participation 
from  the  oth€>r  districts  waj;  put    forth  by  Cioodson,  after  consul^tion 
with  Mr.  Rich,  in  a  letter  to  Barbara  Rose  of  tUe  Experimental  S^ho^s 
office  on  June  12,   L972.     Goodson  wrote: 

A^^ter  having  disciascd  the  matter  of  greater  involvement 
of  staff  from  th(>  entire^  supervisory  union  wi-th  my  superintendent, 
it  has  been  agrec^d  thVat  two  staff  members  from  two  ot^ejr  school^a 
in  the  supervisory  union  (Grove ton  Elementary  School  and  Groveton^ 
,    .  High  School)  will  parti -ipato  as  members  of  thu  curriculum  |^ 
plan.jigq  comi  ittctj  for  ni..fi  school,     Bot;b  direft  and  "spin 
off"  benefits  to  "heir    IniDtitutions    from  this  action  can 
bo  foreseen  in  Lb?  lutnre,  although  no  iminedi ate  commitment 
vtran  be -made  i>y  th-^sc  ac.iools  at  this  time' 

This  letter  clearly  i:.ipli  jd  a  weak  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Groveton 

t3choolf5u^  R(?prost>ntat ivo  ^  f  rom  those  schools  were  to  observe  and  participate 

in  curriculum  rltinning  f(^^'  Stra  tford  School,     There  was  no  guarantee 

that  any  chan^j^^  or  impi:ovemi>nt  would  occur'  in  Gi^oveton's  Schools.  Further,- 

stark  School  was  not'even  mentioneci  as  a  limited  participant  in  the  process. 

wch  an   5  rranqcmc  lit  "waj^;  iv>t   acceptable  to  Washington,  Part 

>f  t  t  difficulty  br  tw(  ei   Washirvjton  and  the  local  level,  according  to 

vno   superintendent  and^others  in  *:he  imior:,  wa  ,  thot  Washington  did 

riOt  unde  rstand  that  a^^upor  /i5'ory  union  consisted  of  autonomous  school 

districts  sharing^av^  super inTeiSd  jnt,  a  central  o.'fice  s/tfaTTTVnd  some 

services..  Legal  responsiblity  ,for  the  school  districts  resideli^  with 

three  incSependent  school  boards,  each  of  which  would  have  to  approve  * 

participation  in  the  Experimental  Schools  program.  ^ 

In  theS^^^time ^  in  response  t^6  Washington's  ri2quest  for  some 

% 

information  on  the  proposed  activities  of  the  planning  year,    Goodson*  had 
come  up  vJ'ith  a  tentative  plan.    The  plan  envisaged  the  creation  of 


tv/a  committeeo  eomposod  "to  inauro  reprooontation  by  all  groupo  in  the 

*|t?ot|riiphi<-  aroa."^    Ono  committeOr  the  eufrieulum  eonunitteo,  was  to  bi? 

iomfiofiod  of  five  toaehoro,  two  parontOr  ono  student,  and  two  "other" 

oducatoro  (from  Grovoton^) .    The  oocond  eommittoor'^iQ  advioory  committee, 

was  to  have  two  paronto,  two  otudontOr  one  buaineoamani  two  school 

committoo  peroona,  two  oon-paronto,  ono  oeloctmai)/  throo  reprooontatirvoo 

from  tuition  eommunitioo  (Columbia,  Now  H|dmpQhirOr  and  Bloomf  iold*  and 

Brun:;wic;k,  Vermont),  and  two  toachoro. 

The  plan  had  five  phaoea  to  it.    The  first  phase,  which  would 

occur  during  July  of  1972,  involved  creating  the  two  committeies. 

'r>h*i?u»  II,  which  would  occur  in  August  of  1972,  involved  using  an  outside 

connuUant  who  would  work  with  the  committees  to  increase  their  -problem 

nol\Ang,  decision  making,- and  communication  skills.'  Follow-iyp  sessions 

ilevoted  ^o  •training  in  those  areas  were  tentati-vely  scheduled  for  October 

and* December  of  1972,  and  January  and  May  of  1973. 

In  Phase  III,  which  would  occur  from  August  to  October  of  1972, 

tho  curriculum  committoe  would  assess  "all  facets  of  the  school  and  ^of 
5  - 

the  local  area."      The  results  of  such  an  assessment  would  be  used  to 
i»f5tail)lish  priorities  for  the  curriculum  work.     "Priorities  would  be 
v^^^otorminod  by  the*  curriculum  committee  with  strong  inputs  from  tKo 
adviHory  committee. "^  ' 

Phase  IV,  which  would  occur  from  November  of  1972  to  January  of 
1973,  involved  developing^  alternative  means  of  achieving  the  goals  and 
ohiectiveo  implied  by  the  priorities  and  selecting  tihose  most  appropriate 
to  the  local  'situation.    Gobdson  i^nticiii^iated;  ' 

thtit  many  of  the  alterhatives^devedopja^  ajnd,. s'elected  a/ternatives 
would  most  likely  evolve  toward  programs  for' establishing  more 
.      comprehensive,  coordinated  communicative  skills  and  fimthematios" 
programs  in  the  general  curriculum  (K-12)  of  this  in^iitut^oh. 
Wo  would  also  e:tpect  that  programs  for  career  -edutration  in 
grades  1-12  and  work-site  co-op. program^  would  also  bo  prime*' 
^   ar.qas  fbr  development.^  *  '6 


Letter  from  Roger  Goodson  to' Barbara  Rose,  June  12,  1972, 
^Ibid,        ,  ' 


'ibid. 


^Ibid.' 
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f%ane  Vr  which  would  extend  from  February  to  Soptombor  o|'  1973 
v/ould  concern  it         flrnt  wltlx/'^re^jo-arch  and  dovolopmont  of  rospt/noible 
programs"  4s  indicated  by  the  v/ork  completed  in  Phase  IV.  .  A  two  week 
"in-depth**  planning  oeasion  would  be  devoted  tp  this.    The  rest  of  the  ^ 
time  would  ba  devoted  to  developing  piano  for  implementation  of  the  programs 

y 

in  September  of  1973.  )^  .  ^ 

f  Washington's  response  to  the  limited  participation  of  the 

^Groveton  representatives  was  negative,  and  they  pushed  for  more  participation 
by  the  other  districts  in  the .union  before  any  funds  for  the  planning 
,  /  year  would  be  granted.     Suporin^tendent  Rich  responded  that  full  and  equal 
,  participation  by  the  other  districts  could  be  worked  out.    This  softening 
of  attitude  was  du^^^pmrnarily  to  the  fac^  that  the  grant  waij  only  for^  one  ^ 
year  and  did  rp^fc^^Qjflfiut  any  of  the  districts*  to  participation  for  Jldnger 


came  out  o^khe  planning  year.    Their  attitude  was  "We'll  see  what  it's 
all  about  dicing  the  planning,  year . " 

(di  June  29,  1972,  Mr.  Rich  received  the  following  telegram  ^ 
from  Roberfc  B.  Binswanger,  Director  of  Experimental  Schools  program,    -  \ 
U.S./offjJ^  of  Education: 

'We  are  pl^a,sod  to  inform/you  that  school  supervisory  iTnion 
-V        •         N.  58  has  bcxou  designated  to  receive  a  one-year  planning  grant 
♦  ,   of  $45,500.00  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Experimental  Schools 

Coropditition  for  Small  Schools  in  Rural  Areas.     The  planning 
grant  is  for  the  purpose* of  further  developing  the  ideas 
•    described  in  your  original  letter  Of  interest  with  the  strong 
>NP  possibility ,  after  submission  of  a' final  plan  in  Tebruciry  1973, 
of  operational  fundingT^as'a  ^3<periment^l-siffi55Ts' s^Be^.    i\  letter 
with  more  specific  information  follow^  "shortly. 


periods  of  timo  should -^Washing  ton  be  willing  tor  fund  any  proposal  Ui'at 


Upcfn  receipt  of  the  telegram. announcing  the  planning/ grant ,  Mr.  Rich  called 

*|Roger  GoodSon  to  tell  him  th^t  the^^had  been  awarded^^UT^Sqrant •  Mr. 

Rich  said  he  asked  Mr,  doodson  to  guess  how  much  the  grant  was. for,  and 

Mr.^Goodsop  is  reported  to  have  indicated  around  $10V000.  Naturally 

Goodson  was  surprisqd,  as  Rich  had  been,  by  the  aj;f(oun.t  of  the  grant. 
'   '■  (       '  -  . 

Within  the  next  10  days,  Mr.  Rich  received  two  letters  from 

Washington.     One,- dated  June  30,  1972,  was  the  letter  Dr.  Binswanger 

referred  to  in  the  telegram  of  June  29,  1972.    I'he  letter  indicated  that 

/      •  ^27  ;    _  : 
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I  '  rural  sito.s  had  rci^civf^d  fundirf<|.  ^  yix  of  tho  .silo.s  had  rocofvod  fiiMdirui 
f^if  nht*  actual  implbmontation  cfP  programs,  •  wliilo  jsix  othors,  inc?ludiiui 
t;raon  58,  had  received  grants  for  ar  pliinning  year  which  would  give  thcJse  ^ 
Bites  "the  opportunity  to  explore  in  greater  detaifs  [sic]  the  plans 
for  comprehensive  change  without  endangering  the  succeai&  of  such  an  •  . 
endeavor  by  requiring. the  project  to  be  prematurely  operational!" 
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